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• . H - 

H IS the eighth letter and sixth consonant of the 
English alphabet. It may, however, be said to 
be a seam owe! rather than a consonant, being pro- 
nounced merely by a forcible emission of the breath. 
The Greeks and Latins never, therefore, considered it 
as a consonant, but only as a breathing ; and m the 
lormer language they had no distinct letter for it, but 
merely a sign. In Latin, many words were wtitten in- 
differently with or without an A ; as antndo , harundo , 
In those languages in which h is considered a con- 
sonant or pronounced hard, it is classed with the gut- 
turals. It is a very delicate letter, and is frequently 
not sounded at all, — the tendency being, as a language 
gets softened, to make it always lighter. The Italians 
have almost entirely banished it as an independent 
letter out of their language. It interchanges, in dif- 
ferent dialects, with various other letters ; as with e, 
as Lat. decern, Ger. eehett; eh, as Gr, chortot , Lat. 
h or foe ; g, Lat. diqtto, Ger. zche ; s, as Gr. hex, Lat. 
eex ; f, as Lat. forte. Ft. hors; u or ir, as Lat. homo . 
Ital. tcoiso. H, as a Latin numeral, denotes 200, and 
with a dash over it 200,000. 

If abaekuk, hilh'-a-iculc, is the name of the thirty' 
fifth in order of the books of the Old Testament, 
forming one of those of the twelve minor prophets. 
The author flourished about 600 years before Christ, 
but little further is known regarding him. The book 
relates chiefly to the invasion of Judea by the Chal- 
deans, the overthrow of the Babylonish empire, and 
the final dekveranoe of God's faithful people. It may 
be divided into two parts. In the first, which is in the 
form of a dialogue between God and the prophet, the 
latter begins by deploring the deaolate condition of 
Jerusalem (i. 1—4). Goa then foretells the destina- 
tion ot the Jewish state by the Chaldeans (5—11). 
The prophet raphes by expressing a hope that they 
may not do entirely destroyed, and that the Chaldeans 
may be punished (i. 12— n. 1). God assures the 
prophet that the captivity will only be for a time, and 
that their captors will eventuslly be pnmshed for their 
iniquities (ii. 2—20). The second part is a prayer or 
psalm, id which the prophet recounts the wonderful 
works of God to his chosen people in times past, and 
beseeches him to be merciful to them in their cap- 
tivity (iii.). The style of this prophet has always been 
much admired : Eicnhora, De Wette, and Bosenmfiller 
are loud in their praises of it, the first giving a detailed 
and animated analysis of the construction of his 
prophecies. His figures are all great, happily chosen, 
and properly drawn out. His denunciations are ter- 
rible, his derision bitter, his consolation cheering; 
while, with all the boldness and fervour of his imagi- 
nation, his language is pure and his verse melodious, j 
The famous psalm, or ode, in the third and concluding 
chapter, stands unsurpassed m the whole compass or ! 
Hebrew poetry, for the. boldness and rapidity of its i 
flights, the sublimity and grasp of its conceptions, i 
the magnificence of its imagery, the music and melody 

of its rhythm. “ He contends,** says Eichhorn , 11 with 

words, he struggles with images; and who is not 
seised with a sacred shudder aa*fae reads, like that of 
the prophet himself, as he beheld the sublime and 
terrible appearance of the indescribable.” The cancni- 
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cal authority of this booPhas never been called it 
question ; and it is several times quoted in the Hen 
Testament. 

Hamas Cobpus, hai'-be-ds hor'-pus (Lat., that 
you (the person to whom this writ is directed) have 
the body of), in Law, is the name of a writ, oi 
which there are several kinds; but the great writ o! 
that name is the habeas corpus ad subjiciendum, which, 
in The case of alleged illegal confinement, ia directed 
to the person detaining, and calls upon him to pro- 
duce the body of his prisoner, and state the oause of 
his detention, and receive the award of the judge 
or court. The personal liberty of the subject has 
always been regarded by the law' of England as a 
constitutional right, unless forfeited by the commis- 
sion of some great and atrocious crime. This doc- 
trine has been handed down ,to us from 8axon times, 
and though sometimes assailed by the despotism of 
jealous or usurping princes, it still continued to main- 
tain its grouna, and was established on the firmest 
basis by the provisions of the Magna Charta, and a 
long succession of statutes enacted under Edward III. 
It is this whioh induces the absolute necessity of ex- 
pressing upon every commitment the reason for which 
it is made, that the court may, upon a habeas oorpus, 
examine into its validity, and, according to the circum- 
stances of the case, discharge, admit to bail, or re- 
mand the prisoner. Yet in the early part of the 
reign of Charles I. the court of King's Bench held 
that they could not either bail or deliver a prisoner upon 
a habeas corpus, though committed without any oause 
assigned, if committed by the special command of the 
king, or by the lords of the pnvy council. This caused 
a parliamentary inquiry, and produced the Petition of 
Right, whioh recites this judgment, and enacts that no 
freeman hereafter shall be so imprisoned or detained. 
The court, however, still endeavoured to uphold the 
prerogative of the crown, and in consequence, the 
ststnte 16 Car. I. o. 10, was extorted by the parliament, 
whioh enacts that any person committed by the king 
himself m person, or by nis pnvy council, or any of the 
members thereof, shall have granted onto him a writ 
of habeas conns, upon demand or motion made to 
the court of King's Bench or Common Pleas, who 
shall thereupon, within three days after the return is 
made, examine and determine the legality of such com- 
mitment, and do what to justice shall appertain. Still 
means were adopted to evade this law, until at length 
the statute 31 Car. II. o. 2, was pasted, called the 
Habeas Corf us Act, which is frequently regarded sa 
another Magna Charts. It provides, that on complaint 
and request in writing, by or on behalf of any person 
committed or charged with any crimes (with certain 
exceptions, as in treason or felony, expressed in the 
warrant), the lord ohanccllor, or any of the twelve 
judges m vacation, shall auara a habeas corpus for 
such prisoner, returnable immediately before himself or 
any oi the other judges ; the writ to be returned, and 
the prisoner brought up, within a limited time,seoording 

to the distance, not exceeding in any case twenty days. 

It has been usual in times of danger to suspend the 

Habeas Corpus Act ; but this can only be done by an act 

of parliament authorising the Crown for a certain pe- 

riod to imprison suspected persons without assigning 
cause for so doing. As this act extended only to per- 
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Habendum 

•OBI committed on criminal charges, all other cases of I the point of the nose, which latter projects bej 
uqjust imprisonment being left to the operation of the the mouth. The colour is throughout a dullish £ 
common law, the statute 6(1 Geo. HI. c 100, was nth the exception of the belly, which is white, 
passed, which declares that a writ of habeas corpus Hadji, had'-je (Arab., a pilgrim)* is the title 
returnable immediately may be issued to bring up the Mohammedan who has penormca a pilgrimage 
body of any person restrained of his liberty (other Mecea, a religious act which every true believe 
than for some enminal matter), except persons iro- hound to perform at leastonce in lus life ; but mu 
prisoned for debt, or by process in a civil suit. There slates, and lunatics are exempt from thisohligat 
are varions other kinds oi writs oi this name mado use Hath is the name of the celebration which takes p 
of bv the courts of Westminster for removing prisoners on the arrival of the caravans of pilgrims at Me 
from one court into another for the more easy admin- and a Mohammedan who has made the pilgnir 
istrutiun of justice; ils the habeaa rorpua <\& reapondan- commonly bears for the rest of his life the tit] 
dum, when a man has a cause of action against one hatl/t prefixed to his name. As is well known, 
who u confined by the process of some inferior court, sence at these ceremonials is strictly prohibited t< 
pi order to remove and charge him with this new but the faithful , but at l*»ast five Kuropean Christ 
action in the court abovo; ad aaturfaciendum, when a are known to have been present at these eeremon 
prisoner has had judgment against him in an action, and the two last of these were the celebrated travel 
the phuntiiris dcsimus to 1 n-.g I m u.> to some supe- Burckhardt (in IM i) and B. F. Burton (in 1853), t 
nor court, to chargn bun w:i>i j r ■ c-i execution* of whom liavo published interesting accounts of t 
Habendum, hab-en'-dum , m Law, is the n nine of a journeys. — It tf. Burekhardt's Travel* in Arabia, 1 1 
clausa in a deed of grant or fease, in which is described Burton’s Pertonul Nurrahie of a Pilijnmagc to 
the estate or interest granted by the deed. Medmah and Mr era, 3 vols London, 186ft. • 

Hatixbk Facias Posstssiom m, ha-be'-ra fad-aht- 11 At u an rnvs, Ac- mrin'd A m g (Gr. fauna, blood ; ant 

aa poz-zea-nhr-o'-nem (but., you may cause to have flower), m But., a gen of the not. ord. Amaryllida* 
possession), m Law, is a writ of execution granted to The juice of H toxicartua is extremely poisonous, 

» plaintiff who has obtained judgment in an action of is used by the Hottentots to poison their arrow-hei 
ejectment, whereby tho possession of land is aw arded H^atA/CMsr, he'-mH-teen, in Chetn. — If hmmatox 
to him. It is directed to the nl^ritT of the county, be dissolved m after, and ammonia added to the s< 
commanding him to give actual possession to the plnfli- tiou, a purple liquid ib formed, from which li Genial 
tiff of tho land so received; in the execution of which muy he pwvipitated by acetic acid as a reddish-brt 
the sheriff is justified in breaking open doors, if | powder. It is sparingly soluble in cold water, 
necessary, and then delivering over possession to tho I somewhat more so m hot, from which it cryst allizci 
plaintiff. *i mosses. It must not be conloun 

If Ait it. (See Cr ^ to n an i> Habit.) ■: ■ 1 ■■ . ■: :i. 

Habit amd Un'UTu, hub' -it, re-pate 1 (Aug -Nor ), a il he-ma-tem'-e-aie (Gr. haima , blc 

phrase in Scots Law, denoting souiclhiiig well known mi etnena, u vomiting), m Med., is the vonutin; 
or generally received. Wheiea man and woman co- lood from the stomach. An individual, provioi 
habit as husband aud wife, and are generally reputed perhaps, to Appearance, m robust health, alter sc 
to be married, this by itself is held by tho law of Scot- strong mental emotion or physical exertion, is suckle 
land to constitute murnuge, and evidence to tho con- seized with a sense of iulness ot tho stomach and si 
trary will be of no avail. A habit and repute tluel is ness, when lie speedily facets by vomiting u quant it] 
one who is notoriously such , and this forms an aggra- blood. The attack is usually preceded by various j. 
vation of the oflenee, nominally rendering it capital, monitory symptoms; as Iocs of appetite, mdigesti 
and therefore not bailable. nausea, uneasiness or pain in the epigastric region. 

Habitat, hab'-e-fal (from Lat. hah to, I dwell), in The blood proceeding from the stomach is to lie i 
Bot, the country or district m which a plant grows ttiigiuslied Irora that coming from the lungs, and' 
wild; the tract or range to which it seems limited by be known by its l •*imi . ‘ t f a dark coin 

external conditions of soil and climate. while that pi nceeoii*,; n ■ generally bn 

Habitat, m Zool., js a term used to express the And florid, llmmatemeais may exist and yet no 1 ' 
natural abode or locality of an anneal. be ejected ; lor it may come in small quantities and p 

Hackney-Coach. (tier Vxhjcles.) tbnvgh the alimentary canal; it may also proof 

Haddock, had 1 -dock (Irish codog), a sub-^r u b'.-l li . .-n lie* !.c. o-, mouth, or nostrils. It may result in 

malacopt erygv ms Ush, belonging to the family Gudidai. various causes; as (1), it may be idiopathic, (3), 

ft is almost as well known, according to Yuirell, us nmy be vicarious of some other habitual htemorih. if 
tho cod ; and lrom the quantity taken of it at mime. (M), it may depend upon disease or injury ot 1 
rous localities around our coast, aud the facility with stomach itself; ( 1), it may bo the consequence 
which the flesh can he preserved, it is a fish of some disease situate elsewhere, and producing niechamca 
considerable value. The haddock swims m immense a plethora ot the veins of the stomach; (6), it m 

shoals, which result from a morbid condition of the blood, and fo 
aro m the Im- one symptom of a more general disease. The mode 
bit of entirely treatment will necessunly vary in particular cases ; 
chnngiug their general, every eflort is to be made to tianquilli/e t 
stations when circulation, and to arreBt the kwtnorrhage ; for w hi 
they visit our purpose ice taken into the stomach is oiten very her 
coast : they are llcitu the acetate of lead, m combination with opiu 
more anun- may also be given. All irritating substances should 
daut irora Yar- avoided, and whatever nourishment is taken into t 
mouth to the stomach should be m the form oi cold liquids. Tins 
gl p POCK. Tyne, how- a disease which is often feigned by impostors swallo 

ever, than else- mg blood and afterwards vomiting it. 

where. They are caught with long lines and hand- H a* at in, he* -mu -tin (from Gr. haima , blood), t 
lines, end their favourite bait is a beinug. The com- true colouring principle of the blood, from which it 
mon weight of the fish is about lrom two to four obtained by a very difficult process, 
pounds, although there have been several instances of H.ematitn, or Hxhatitx, he'-taS-tite (from G 
some weighing as much as ten pounds being seen in the haima, blood), one of the most important iron ore 
London market. It is said that the haddock is the Thero are two kinds of hematite,— the red, which 
annua, or onus, of the anaients ; . ud thero is a super- an anhydrous peroxide of iron, end the brown, whu 
stition which asonbes the dark stripes over the sboul- is the peroxide in a state of hydration. A full d 
den of tine fish to ihe impression left by St. Peter when acnption of these important ores will be found und 
he took the tribute* money out Of the mouth of one of Ibon Obbs. 

its species: unfortunately, however, lor this supersti- Has vtoidik, kem*i1-fow'-din (from Gr. haima, blood 
tion, the haddock does not exist in the Sea of Galilee, a crystalline body (an oblique rhombic prism), of 
which is fresh water. The length of the haddock is bright orange-red coleur, formed in blood which hi 
generally about twenty inches. The body is lance- been effused into the tissue of a live *"■*"*!- It 
shape, and the head slopes suddenly from the crown to soluble in ammonia. 
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Heematoxylon Hemorrhage 

HAXiToxnoir, Ae-mJ -foka'-e-hm (Gr. Aaima , blood ; quently announced by a feeling of beat and oppreast 
avion, wood), m Bot., a gen. of the nat. ord. Ltgumt- in the chest behind the sternum, followed by a coue 
no»a, tub-ord. Casalpm*. The species if. earn- which brings up the blood. When the quantity is ve 
chuxnum is a shrub of sub-tropical America. The great, it pours forth without cough, and almost by 
wood, commonly known under the name of loqvood, is act of vomiting, with considerable spasmodic effo: 
employed in dyeing. Powdered logwood is mixed 1 In all such oases, it is best to seek medical advice 
with sand and digested for several days in pure ether, early as possible. Among tho agents that are uael 
Th \ deposit is filtered and evapurated until it forms « in arresting hemoptysis, may be noticed the easen 
syrup, when it is set aside to crystallize, la a few of turpentine, 10 to 30 drops in a glass of watt 
days haematoxylon is deposited in straw-yellow crys- tannin or gallic acid. Nauseating medicines, as tart 
tals, which form a solution that assumes a brilliant emetic ana ipecacuanha, are also frequently employe 
red colour under the influence of alkalies or oxygen. Common salt, in a dose of from 00 to 120 grains, u i 
It is also an astringent and tonic in medicine. It excellent popular remedy. In all cases, calmness 
contains crystalline colouring principles oalled Ammo- mind, rest, silence, erect position, cool air, and fre 
tin and h&matoxvhn. • ness of the bowels, should be enjoined. When tl 

1 1 jr uatozo v, Ac-wd-fo-ro'-d (Gr. Aaima, blood; toon, attack proceeds from congestion, bloodletting is r 
a living being), a term applied to tho animalcules, or commended in certain cases. Jf cough bo present, 
entozoa, which exist in tne blood of mammals, birds, should be allayed by narcotics. After the at toe 
reptiles, fishes, and many invertebrate animals. They astringent tonics, as iron and quinine, may ho givei 
arc generally microscopic, without generative organs, and the return of the bleeding is to he guarded again 
and found existing in the blood circulating both in the by avoiding the exciting causes, and attending to tl 
arterlPs and veins. # A very small proportion attain a rules of health. * 

large size and have organa of reproduction ; these are Haxobbhaqs, hS-mor-raij (Gr. haima. blood, ar 
generally found m some special part of tho body, rheqnumi , I break or burst), in Med , is an eseai 
Thus the variety called Distoma Atematobtum is only of blood from some of the vessels of the body. Tl 
found in the abdominal venouesvstem ; another variety most common cause of hicniorrhnge is external violenc 
is found restricted to the abdominal arterial system of by which the blood-vessels of a part are divided. Whc 
the horse ; and tho Pseudalius filum is only found in an artery of some size is thus injured, a continuoi 
the pulmonary artery and branches of the porpoise, stream of bright red blood is projected with a fort 
Very little is known concerning tho origin of these proportioned to lliesizeof the vessel, and with a motio 
entozoa. It seems probable that aonin of the minute corresponding with the pulsations of the heart. If 
forms aro the larv® of a worm living m the organs vein, on the other hand, be injured, the blood is of 
surrounding the vessels. The moat important of the dark crimson colour, and the flow is continuous ao 
human niematozoa is the variety mentioned above : it equable, with much less force than from an arten 
has only been observed in Kgvpt. Tho liver-fluke Where merely a number of capillaries are injured, tti 
( Ihstoma AtpuHcum) has sometimes been found in the blood flows in n more or less rapid oozing Irons th 
interior of the portal vein. Thoso hiematoroa which wound, but without being, projected to any diatanc 
have been found in tumours must have been conveyed from the body. When a largo artery is cut, tho blew 
there by tho blood. Horses and dogs are frequently ing is so excessive us to cause almost instant dcatl 
affected with theso parasites ; m tho caso of the lutter If of smaller size, fainting is usually, after a time, prr 
animal, they are seldom larger enough to be visible to duced by loss of blood, and, the heart ceasing it 
tho naked eye. The presence of hocmatozon does not, action, the blood coagulates about tho wound, an 
however, seem to affect tho general health of either thus stops it up. Frequently the returning action c 
men or the other animals the heart forces away the obstruction, and the bloo 

HEUonouArKE, As-mo-rfo-rai'-se-c (Gr. Aaima, blood), flows afresh; and m this way, if not attended to, th 
in Bot., the Blood-root fam , a nat. ord. of Monaco - patient may pensh from exhaustion. With arteries a 
tyledonet , sub-class Petaloulrrr, consisting of herbs or smaller size, the flow of blood is at first rapid, bu 
rarely shrubby plants, with fibrous roots and ensiform after a few minutes, with expoimre to tho air, the ori 
leaves. Perianth superior, tubular, G-p.uted, regular, flee contracts, tho blond coagulates, and the bleedinj 
the divisions being usually scurfy or woolly on the ceases, without much danger of returning. Htemor 
outside i 3 — 6 stamens, having uitrorse anthers, and rhage from wounded veins is much less dangerous, a 
an inferior ovary, 1— 3-celled. Natives of America, the the blood flows with much less violence, and the edgei 
Cape of Oood Hope, and Australia. Tho roots of of the vessels tend more to come together, llenei 
several species of the typical genus JT/rmodorum are bleeding from a vein is seldom immediately fatal 
roasted and eaten by the natives of cert Ain ports of When blood gushes out from internal parts, throngl 
Australia. They contain a red colouring matter. The any of the natural apertures of the body, the persoi 
blood-red root of Lachnanthe* hnrtoria, a plant of this is commonly soul 1o have 11 burst a blood-vessel. This 
order, is used for dyeing in North Ameiioa. however, is very rarely the ease. It there be any rap- 

Hemoptysis, he-mop'-tr-sis (Gr. haima, blood, and tnre, it is usually only of the minute capillaries ; but 
ptusis, spitting), in M**d , Hennfpmn general tho -pitting even of th*« tber* often no pnlp'ibl* cvi.fp *cc H’ooc 
of blood, and is genera. .\ u*«M ■■v p i« holoji-t , to -lyiulv innvcvu to ului'Mi'ii! y fr m\ <i nil ,ic» whit >i pr neiili, tc 
tho expectoration of blood from the lungs and' air- the naked eye at least, no appreciable injury or change, 
tubes. It is important to ascertain the Bource of the There are even well-authenticated instances on record 
blood which escapes from the mouth, and, if defer- of cutaneo.is Iijmi “iiIi.ijh, where a dew of blood ban 
mined to be from the lungs, to ascertain whether it is appeared liiion •■nine |i •rt , »n of tho skin, and been 
(lymptomatic of disease of these organs, or merely vica- wiped away, and reappeared again and again, without 
noua in its character. It is not so much dangerous in any discernible change of the affected surface, beyond 
Itself as an indication of some other dangerous disease, some occasional variation of its colour. There aro 
being most frequently connected with tubercular con- also what are termed “ habitual hemorrhages," ns 
mmiption. Bleeding from tho lungs may occur with- from the jpostrils, fte* which take place periodically 
out organio disease in plethoric and robust individuals with oertain individuals, and belong to the original con- 
niving a life ot excitement and excess, and in nervons, stitution of the body, and can scarcely bo regarded 
irritable individuals weakened by mental or bodily as disease. Again, there are certain forms of hemor- 
fntigne, and leading sedentary lives. It is often rhsge not habitual, whioh may bo denominated idio- 
liercditary, and may be brought on by violent muscu- patnio, inasmuch as they are apt to arise without any 
lar effort, paroxysms of cough, blows or pressure on perceptible connection with antecedent local disease, 
the chest, inspiration of irritating vapours, or of rare- In other respects they differ considerably, and are dia- 
lled air on high mountains. The blood may bo exuded tinguished as active and passive, tho former bang pre- 
i'rom the tracheal or bronchial membranes, or it may ceded by active congestion, and therefore akin to 
proceed from eapillaries communicating with the air- inflammation; tho latter often occurring without any 
passages m any part of their extent. The amount apparent previous congestion of any kind. Passive be- 
vanes from a drachm or two to as many pints at a morrhage denves its name from being ascribed tc soma 
time, and is generally flond, and more or less mixed change m tho condition of the blood-vessels themselves, 
with air, differing from the dark, coagulated blood by which their textures become relaxed and debili- 
which comes from the stomach. Ao attack is fre- toted; but more probably it aniee from eome alters- 
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Haemorrhoids 


Hail 


■on, not taken up by his heir. A creditor attache! it 
hr charging the neir to enter, and, on hie renouncing, 
obtaining a constitution of his debt, and an adjudica- 
tion of tne « ‘ 


tkm In the condition and oonsistenoe of the blood 
itself, which beoomee attenuated. Active hemorrhage 
occurs principally in persons who are young and 

robust, who live well and lead indolent lives ? and is, 

for the mostpart, to be regarded as an effort of naton Hxbstxco ComvsnrDO. he-ret'-e-l koubbu-ren'-io, 

to cure itself. It is followed by morbid consequences is the name of a writ which anciently lay against a 
only when the quantity has been excessive, or when it heretic who, having once been convicted or heresy, 
Inflicts some mechanical injury upon the parts along and abjured it afterwards, fell into it again, and was in 
which the blood passes. Hence it is frequently im- consequenoe handed over to the secular power, 
proper to employ any direct means of stopping the Haggai. hdg'-gai, is the nameof one of the prophetic 
flow of blood; but much will depend upon the circum- books of tne Ola Testament, whose author, Haggai, 
stances of each particular case. As they are akin to flourished daring the reign of Darius Hystaspes, about 
Inflamm ati on, the treatment of inflammation may often five hundred years before Chnst. He is classed among 
be requisite. In all severe eases, the antiphlogistii what are usually termed the minor prophets. His book 
regimen should be etrictly enjoined. The patient must comprise* four discourses^ of which, in ell probability, 
be kept In a state of absolute quiet ; all motion of the wa nave only an epitome, and which are all concerning 
body and emotion of the mind ; all kinds of stimulating the same subject,— the building of the temple. In the 
food and drink, should be carefully avoided ; end the first he reproves the indifference of the people re- 
patient surrounded, as much as possible, by cool fresh speeting the building of the temple, assigning that as 
air. Sometimes, as In inflammation, it is necessary to toe reason why they are punished with great drought 
have recourse to venesection, in order to divert the end unproductive harvests; and exhorts them to under- 
current of blood from the buffering organ. Mercury take the work, encouraging them with the promise of 
Is an important remedy for inward bleedings. Cold is divine aid (u). The second brief discourse consists of a 
•Iso a valuable remedial agent, placed either in direct consolatory promise, that the glory of the second temple 
contact with the bleeding surface, or as near ss possible shall surpass that of the first (n. 1—9). The third 
to it. Acetate of lead, and the various vegetable com- censures the outward and legal righteousness prevailing 


pounds of gallio acid, are important astringent reme* among the people, by means of which they were de- 
nies in snob oases. When a large Ortery is wounded,. prived of the divine blessing ( 11 . 10—19). The fourth 
it is generally neoessary to pass a ligature round ft, contains a promifo of the future jglonflcation awaiting 


above and below the wound. — Bqf. Watson's Principles the royal qflhpring of David and Zerubbabel, after the 
and Practice qf Phytic; English Cgclopeediaf— Arts downfall of all earthly thrones. The style of Haggai 
and Scienoea. in reproving is indeed vehement, bnt by no means 

Huobbhoids, or Pxlss, he'-mor-roydx (Or. haima poetic. In general, it is flat and destitute of power, 
and rheo, I flow), is a disease of the rectum and anus, though there are passages, where he treats of future 
accompanied or followed by tumours in those parts, events, in which he becomes somewhat elevated. There 
or by a flow of blood from them when the patient is at is also a marked poverty of language, as may be 
stool, reournng after intervals, and sometimes periodi- observed in the frequent repetition of the same ex- 
cally. It is usual to apply the term either to a simple pressions. 

bleeding from the veins of the lower part of the rectnm, Hagxogbapha, h&g-e-og’-re-flL (Gr., sacred writings), 

reournng more or less frequently, yet not accompanied is a term sometimes applied to certain books of the 
with any distinguishable tumours, either within or on Old Testament. The Jews divided the books of the 
the outside of the anus j or else swellings formed by a Old Testament into— 1. the Law, comprehending the 
varicose distension and morbid thickening of those five books of Moses; 2. the Prophets; and 3. the 
vessels, either with or without occasional hmmorrhage: * * “ “ 

or, lastly, tumours originally produced by effhsed 

blood, but subsequently converted into an organised iglish language. 

substance. They are distinguished into external and inspired in a lower degree than the others; but they 
internal piles, according as they are situated outside of did not always agree as to what books belonged to tho 
or within the anus; and into child, or such as do not second, and what to the third class. With us, tho 

* Its of Psalms, Proverbs, 

Lamentations, Eccle- 
Mehemiah, and the 

• . - unromoiei. 

times attended with great pain, so that the' patient can Hail, hail (Sax. hagel), drops of rain converted into 
neither sit nor walk, with generally more or less fever pellets of ice, by a great and sudden reduction m the 
and restlessness. Sometimes the patient’s strength temperature of the region in which these raindrops 
is greatly reduced by discharges of blood or sero- have been forming, by means of the gradual condensa- 
purulent matter : or inflammation of the neighbouring tion of the watery vapour of the atmosphere. A very 
parts may be induoed, causing abscesses, flstulss, Ac. sold current of air acting suddenly on vapour which 
Generally, however, the disease is of a less severe has not quite attained that condition from which it 
nature. It may be caused by anything whieh is would pass rapidly into the form of drops of rain, would 
capable of retarding the return of blood through the eause the vapour to freeze, and fall to the ground as 

v — *“■ m1 -- lure of the graved snow; but supposing that this vapour had just reached 

that goint of saturation and condensation at which it 



haemorrhoids! veins. The pressure or the graved 
uterus, eostiveness, and the frequent retention of har- 


in the rectum, are frequent causes. 

Persona of sedentary habits are often troubled i 
this disease. In its treatment it is of importance t 

the bowels be kept open by gentle laxative medioines, ran mwa we eerut 111 huh nw«, xne iormacion ox 
as castor oil ; ana great benefit will often be derived hail, therefore, may be considered to be the consequence 
from the application of warm water to the part, or of the sudden influence of a very cold current of air on 
from sitting over a steam of warm water when at stool a mass of vapour at rest, and nearly approaching that 
An ointment composed of equal parts of the powder of itate of saturation whieh immediately precedes its eon-* 
oak-galls and hogs-lard, and applied to the part, is rersion into rain. Hailstorms are ala ays attended with 
usually of great service. The application of laeehes to wind, and are usually followed by a heavy fall of rain, 
the part is also recommended, if the disease be in a The barometer also falls suddenly to a considerable 
state of inflammation. Where all other remedies fail, extent immediately before a hailstorm, which is fire- 
St is often to have recourse to an operation s inentlvaooomnaiiiedbvthunder andliehtnine. Showers 

but this should onty be in very severe cases, as it Is not if bail ere of snort duration, very seldom lasting as long 
unattended with dangers , This js done either by out- as a quarter of an hour. The clouds from which hail- 
ting off the tumours wills a put of scissors or knife, stones fall are considered to be of great extent and 
or by applying a tight ligature round their base, so as depth, on account of the great obscurity which they 
to causa them to slough away.-^ Erf. Cooper’s Surgical produce. They are generally of a reddish-grey colour, 
dictionary ; Copland’s DictSamen/y qf Medicine. rath protuberances swelling out from the under sur- 

_ Hjibibitas Jacuts, he-refeUi* jaP*ene t in Scots free, and deeply indented edges. Hailstorms are 
Law, is a term applied to tho estate of a deceased per* generally confined to a limited area, although they are 
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occasionally known to sweep Across the face of 
country in a long narrow track, as in the hailstorm 
which passed over Franco in 1788. This remarkable* 
storm of bail traversed the land from south to north ii 
two parallel tracks about 600 miles long, and from - 
td 19 miles broad, separated by an intermediate trael 
15 miles wide, over which there was a heavy fall of rain, 
but no hail. Hailstones varj considerably in weight 
and sise. In England they hare been seldom known 
to exoeed an inoh in diameter; but they are, for the 
most part, about the sise of a small pea. It is, how- 
ever, on record, that hailstones hare fallen in this 
country as large as eggs, and even ss much as three 
inches in diameter; while in Suffolk, in a hailstorm 
which took place August 3» 1824, the hailstones were 


which took place August 3» 1834, the hailstones were 
large enough, and fell with sufficient velocity, to kill 
game and domestic fowls. In India they are commonly 
as large as pigeons' eggs, and frequently three or four 
inches in diameter, weighing as much as a pound ; and 
some have been picked up as large as a water-melon, 
and as much as fourteen pounds in weight. Hailstormi 
hare frequently oauaed great damage to the grain orops 
in various parts of England. From the chronological 
lists of hailstorms during the present century that have 


have frequently oauaed great damage to the grain crops 
in various parts of England. From the chronological 
lists of hailstorms during the present century that have 
been already published, it appears that they are oi 
most frequent occurrence in the months of Jane and 
July. Agriculturists can indemnify themselves from 
loss and injury to their crops fronibail, by insuring 
themselves against its calamitous effects in the Roy a* 
Farmers’ and Gei 


mental excitement; es fear, s orrow, Ac. Varioofl 
attempts have been made to explain this phenomenon 
but no satisfactory solution of the dtiBeoUjy hssbeea 
arrived at. Some raoes and persons are noted for the 
length and luxuriance of their hair, while in others 
it is very deficient In some races, as the KuriUan. 
jtgrm nearly the length of the whole feo^y, (Aft also 

Han VainrvaOTvas, the manufacture of certain 
articles with human hair and the hair of certain quad* 
rupeds, upon which a considerable amount of Indus* 
try is bestowed. Some of the articles made, depend 
upon the felting properties of a few kinds of hair, 
others upon the strength of the fibre, and other* 
upon the fine gloss of whioh it is susceptible. The 
trade in human hair is very considerable, and much 
more important than would ordinarily bo believed. A 
very large quantity is imported into London every year, 
principally for the purpose of making wigs, perukes, 
and fUse owls, fro., for ladies. Aooording to a 
German who has stud teethe statistics* of the hair 
trade, every adult female head contains an average 
number of 110,000 hairs, the blonde being the most 
numerous, and the red fewer and coarser. The light 
hair imported into this country nearly all comes from 
Germany, and the dark hair from France. In England. 


themselves against its calamitous effects in the Boys? 
Farmers’ and General Insurance Institution* and simi- 
lar assurance societies. The necessity of this is folly 
apparent, when it is stated that, in 1824, the corn crops 
on about 3,600 acres of ground in Hertfordshire, Mid- 
dlesex, and Essex, sustained damage to the average 
extent of £1 per acre, and that it ha^been fonnd that 
hailstorms have been of more frequent ooenrrence in 


later years than formerly. — Ref. Brando's Dictionary,— 
art. Hail; Encyclopedia Bntannica, — art. Meteo* 


merchants, who despatch agents into the country every 
spring to purchase the hair from young women. They 
attend the fairs, and carry with them a large stook of 
ribbons, handkerchiefs, Ac., which they give in ex- 
change for the hair. The yonng Wbraen cultivate their 
crops of hair with great care, and sell the result of 
their harvest to the best bidder. It is estimated that 
200,000 lbs. of hair we purchased every spring, the 
eo» usual price averaging five francs per lb. The hair is 


induction to Meteorology. 

Haiuaturia, hai-md-tu'-re-a (Gr. halt no, blood, and 
ouron, urine), in Med., is bloody unne, a discharge of 
blood with the urine, owing usually to a diseased state 
of the kidneys or bladder. It is usually a symptom of 
some other disease, upon the nature of whien its treat- 
ment in general depends. 

Haib, hair (Sax. her, Ger. hoar), in Anat., is applied 
to the small cylindrical, transparent, insensible, and 
elastic filaments which arise from the skin, and are 
attached to it by means of small roots. Hair is found 
to grow on all parts of the surface of the human body 
except the palms of the hands and the solos of the feet. 
Hair, being a bad conductor of heat, serves to keep 
the surface of the body warm, as well as to protect ft 
from the influence of external heat, moisture, and 
electrieity t it thus performs an important pwt in the 
animal economy. Hair differs considerably in length. 


breasts, Ac., oi men; and short, which exists over most 
other parts of the body, and is muoh softer than the 
other. A heir is composed of two parts,— a shaft and a 
bulb, the former being that part whioh rises above the 
swface of the elan, the latter that which is inserted in 
the skin. The bulb is inserted in a follicle in the cutis 
or true skin, the follicle being, like the hair whioh is 
inside of it, bulbous, or larger at the lower pwt. The 
hair grows from the bottom of the follicle, being 
formed by the seoretions of cells which line the sides 


dressing end sorting it, sell it to the hair-workers. 
Besides wigs, perukes, false curls, Ac., hair is muoh 
used in making hair jewellery ; for this kind of work 
the ordinary dippings are sufficient. The hair goes 
through numerous small manipulations, and is cleaned 
end curled according to the nature of the ornament it 
isintended for. The heir of the head often grows ton 
west length ; in the Hair court of the International 
Exhibition of 1863, a specimen of jet-blsok hair was 
exhibited measuring seventy-four inohee in length. 
Next to human hair-manufacture comes that of horse- 
hair. The fabrics made with this substsnoe era woven 
by the workman with a hook-shuttle, which ho 
under the threads of the warp from right to left; an 
assistant places a single hair over the end of the hook, 
and the weaver draws it through the warp. The pro- 
cess is very tedious. Twenty thousand hundredweight 
of horse-heir ere imported annually, end half a million 
wds of horse-hair cloth are annuuly exported. 

Hairs, in Bot. (See Rfxdbrmai Apfrudagbs.) 

Haxb, hoik (Ang.-Sax.), Merluciue oulgaric of Ou- 
ter, a species or fish belonging to the Oadidm or Cod 
tan. Its generic characters are, head flattened; body 
elongated; the back fornisbed with two dorsal fins, 
.he first short and the second long; one anal fin, and 
io barbule at the chin. It inhabits the seas of north 
Europe and the Mediterranean, and, although some- 
what scarce off the coast of Scotland, it is fonnd most 
abundantly along the southern coast of England, Ports* 
mouth receiving the greatest supply of this fish. 
Terrell, in *is “ History of British Kibes,” states that 
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Hakluyt Society 

Eiuvit Society, kdV-luit, the name of a society 
formed in the year 1940, for the purpose of printing in 
English, for distribution among its members, rare and 
valuable voyages, travels, and geographical records, 
inoludiag the more important early narratives of Bri- 
tish enterprise. This society was named after the 
celebrated old English geographer and historian, 
Biobard Hakluyt, or Haokluyt; and at a meeting held 
on the 15th Deoember, 1H40, at 12, St. James's Square, 
Sir Roderick I. Murchison being in the chair, the 
following resolutions were carried:—" That a society, to 
be called the Hakluyt Society, be formed, for the pur- 
pose of printing, for distribution amongst its members, 
the most rare and valuable voyegee, travels, and geo- 
graphioal records, from an early period of exploratory 
enterprise fcj the oironmnavigation of Dampiar. 
Sad. "That the annual subscription be one gidnea, 
payable on the 1st January ; ana that each subscriber 
be entitled to receive, without further charge, a copy 
of every work produced by the society within the year 
subscribed for." The number ot members is about 
800. 

Halbxbt, or HlUBBJtD, MV-bert (Fr. kallebariU), 
| an offensive weapon consisting of a shaft about five 
fee t long, made of oak, having a steel heed formed 
somewhat like a orescent. It was much used formerly, 
but is seldom or ever now c*en, except in some 
Scotch boroughs, where it is emp'oted by iV civil 
officers who attend tho magistrates m piiH > irM“i.a nu.i 
on other public occasions. * 

HalOYONIDJU. (See Alokdo.) 

Halcyon Days, hW-ec-oH, wns a term applied by 
the anoients to the aeven days winch immediately pre- 
cede and follow the shortcut day, irom the circum- 
stance that tho halcyon or kingfisher selected that 
period for incubation, and they believed thut, on that 
aoeount, the weather was always remarkably quiet 
about that tuno. IJenoc the phrase “ halcyon days" 
has passed into a proterb, as denoting tunes of peace 
and tranquillity. 

Hai.f-iilooh, half -blood (Rax. half) , in Law, is used 
to denote persons having only one parent in common : 
when they hare both parents in common, they are 
whole blood. When the common parent is the father, 
they ere brothers or sisters consanguinean ; when the 
mother, utenne. In the succession to real or lauded 
property in England, a kinsman of the lutif-blood in- 
herits next after a kinsman of the whole blood in the 
same degree, and after the issue of such kinsman, 
when the common ancestor is a male, but next after 
the common anoestor, when such ancestor is a female. 
Bo that brothers consanguinean inherit next after the 
aistera of the whole blood and their issue, and brothers 
uterine next after tho mother. In Scotland, however, 
only the half-blood consanguinean succeed after the full 
blood; the half-blood uterine never succeed in any event. 
In England, as regards personal estate, a brother or 
Bister of the half-blood, whether by the mother or 
father's side, shares equally with the whole blood, for 
thqr are both regarded as equally nosr of km to the 
deceased. In Scotland, howover, brothers and sisters 
german and their issue first take, exclusively ; then 
brothers and sisters consanguinean and their issue, 
exclusively; and then brothers and sistera utenne and 
their issue.— !?<•/. Paterson's Compendium of Snglwh 
mud Scdeh Law, 1860. 

Half-pay, a term applied In the Knglish army and 
navy to an allowance given to commissioned officers 
who are not actively employed. When an officer joins 
the army, be is posted to a particular regiment, with 
which he is supposed to serve until removed, on gam- 
ing the rank of general. Superannuated officers attain 
bylong service retired full pa), and half-pay is granted 
temporarily only to officers thrown out or employment 
by the reduction of the oorps, or to those who are 


■one other to exofaaftgf him ; but this exchange 

mm only be made when the probabilities of eaoh offi- 
eer’s Ufo are equal. The oharge for half-pay, although 
reduced every veer, is very large via 1802 it amounted 
to £800,000. Toe first army- grant for half-pay was 
made by William 111., in 1&8, Whan a regimental 
offioer receives a sopanor appointment on the staff, he 


Hallelujah 

is placed on temporary half-pay. In the navy, tha 
arrangements for balf-pay are very different. All offi- 
cers are appointed merely to serve during the time 
while a certain ship is in commission ; when this ex- 
pires, their employment ceases, and they leave active 
service. As there are more naval officers than there 
are appointments to fill up, there is always a large 
number on the non-effective hats. These officers are 
then placed on half-pay until called into active service. 
The amount of this half-pay is usually 00 per cent, of 
the full pay of each grade in the service. 

Halibut, hAl'-e-but, a fish belonging to the family 
Planida and the genus Jhppogloeeue, according to the 
classification of Cuvier. }fhe genus is characterised 
by a flat, oblong body, compressed vertically; theeyee 
and coloured surface are on the right side; both jaws 
and the pharynx are armed with strong teeth. The 
common species grows to a length of from force to six 
feet, varying in weight from 100 to 600 lb. It is found 
on the Atlantic coast of America from New York to 
Greenland, and also on the northern shores of Eirope. 
It is an exceedingly voracious flaWJ feeding upon cod, 
haddocks, skates, mackerel, and other apcoicB of 
smaller size. It » not much esteemed in the English 
market, but m Americaet sells at a higher pi ice than 
cod. 

Hall, bavl (Sax. heal, Ger. eaal, Lat. aula, Fr. 
su. M « ), i he pnncidhl apartment m tho castles and man- 
: »ni ufthp middle ages, which was used on all occa- 
sions of ceremony, and in which the meals were served. 
Some of tho palaces of the early Saxon kings appear to 
have consisted ot little else than tho hull. The earliest 
existing specimens are of the 12th century; and though 
none of them retain their roofs or fittings, it is apparent 
that several of tffem were divided into three alleys, by 
rows of pillars and arches. In these halls the long, 
together with his courtiers and all his retainers, dwelt, 
sat at the sanio table, and round the samo hearth. 
There was generally another smaller chamber attached, 
in which the king and his courtiers dept, while the re- 
tainers slept in the hall The NormanB built halls very 
similar to those of the Saxons ; and with few modifica- 
tions, similar buildings were erected until the 14th 
century. The population then being more numerous, 
and manners more reliued, it became necessary to have 
more numerous apartments. The hall, however, held 
its place as the chief room of the house, in which the 
king or lord of the manor administered justice, gave 
audiences, or received and entertained his guests. 
From the I ifch century downwards, numerous examples 
of large and stately halls still remain. The archbishop 
of Canterbury’s pulace, a ruin, at Mayfield, Sussex, 
the roof of whioh was supported on stone arches, 
reaching across the whole breadth of the room, is one 
of llie finest of these relics. Another good example 
remains at Penshurst Place, Kent, which has an open 
timber roof. Halls of the Perpendicular etyle are very 
abundant : decidedly the noblest of these is Westmin- 
ster Hall i but there are many others which are very 
fine; such as thoso at Eltham Place, Kent; Crosby 
Hall, London; Hampton Court; Athalhampton Hall, 
Dorsetshire ; many of the colleges at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge! several of the inns oi court in London, Ac. 
These nave all open timber roofs, considerably orna- 
mented. The ball originally was essentially a part of 
feudal architecture. The principal entrance was at 
one end, where, in those which retain traces of the 
original fittings, a space is parted off by a screen, ex- 
tending across the whole width, and supporting a 
gallery above. In the screen were doors leading into 
the body of the hall. At the upper end, a portion o£ 
the floor, oalled the dais, was raised one or two steps 
above the rest, on which wee placed the principal table, 
at which the host and snpenor guests sat. The chief 
seat was in the middle, next the wall, commanding a 
view down the room. The fire, or open hearth, was 
often in the middle of the floor, and the smoke escaped 
through a louvre on the top of the roof ; sometimes, 
however, fireplaces were formed m the side walla. In 
halls of the Perpendicular date there was a large bay 
window at one end (and sometimes at both ends) of 
the dais, whsre the "cupboard," or buffet, was placed. 
Many of these arrangements are still retained in the 
university hells. 

Hallelujah, hdl^le-lu'-yd (Hub., praise ye the 
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Halley's Comet 


Lord), ia the seme of s well-known doxology dot iv. It wu also noticed by Huschenbroek, that the moon, 
from the Old Testament, sod frequently used in tut when Tiewed through a window, the panva of whleh 
ancient chureh. In aome of the early churches it w«i were covered with a coating of thin ice, wee apparently 
sung generally throughout the year; in othcra it wai surrounded by a halo, although there waa none to be 
*ung only on Saater-day and the fifty data of Pente- seen about it when this medium waa removed. Them 
coat. It waa occasionally, alao t aung at ranerala, Ii are many theories with regard to the formation of 
the fourth council of Toledo it ia mentioned under th> huloa, which appear to arise lrom the double refraction 
name or Laodea, and appointed to be aung after th of the raya of light proceeding from anv heavenly body, 
gospels. The ancient church retained the Hebrei on their pass age through thm clouds and aqueous 
word, as did alao the Chureh of England in its firs 1 vapour, or from the transmission of the light of theae 
liturgy ; but now the Enghah translation, “ Praise yi bodies through particles of hail or snow. The i 


liturgy; l 

the Lord/* is used. 

Hallux's Comm. (See Coxbt.) 

Hallowxsb, Hallo WBViir, or Attn allow Evbit, 
k&l'-fo-tet »', is the eve, of vigil, of All-Saints’ day, 
which is the 1st of November. It is still customary ir 
some parts of England to oraok nuts, duck lor apple 
in a tub of water, or catch at them when etuok upoi 
one end of a kina of hanging beam, at tho othei 
extremity of which is fixed a lighted candle, and the 
with Jhe mouth only, the hands being tied behmc 
ok. In Scotland these ceremonies are of a more 


corona is frequently applied to these phenomena. 

Halogens, htu’-Ubjent (Or. h*tU % a salt; genntto. I 
produce), in Ghem., a natural group of non-mstallie 
elements, which form direct saline compounds with the 
metals. They are chlorine, bromine, iodine, and 
fluorine. Odhng defines halogens as those non-metalUc 
elements w Inch unite with hydrogen, volume for volume. 

Haloid Salt, A rti-oid' (Or. halt, sea-salt; efcfos, like- 
ness), in Ohem., salt formed by tho union of a halogen 
with a metal. Common ^alt, or chloride of sodium, 
may be taken as the type of the haloid salt. 

Haloraqaceai, Mi-er-ai-yai'-se-e, in Dot , the Haro's- 
tail, or Water-chestnut fam., a amnll naL ord. of Jhao- 


or mis tyledonee, sub-class CaJyciJtora , consisting of lierba or 
xim o shrubs, generally aquatic, with small flowers, which are 
Jp — it it frequently incomplete and unisexual. The order ia 


fthe dKoI 

superstitious character. 

Hallucixatioit, hul-lu-iin-ai'-thun (Lat. hdUnci 
naho , from hallHntwr , 1 err), denotes an error or mis 
take of the seuses. It wsl a favourite maxim 

Kant's, “ that the senses do not deceive us at all, it it n t-i|urui ly iiiuvinuiew nun unumuni. mo urner u 
only the judgment that deceives u^" This is indeed nearly allied to tno order Onagraccte. The moat in- 
true of illusions, where what is represented to con t&resting genua is Trapa (which see) ; the other genera 
aciouaness are objects really existing, but difleren arc oijUt tie importance. 

from what they really are ; but it is not true as regardi II alyaups, hilV-yardt (Ang.-Rax.), in nautical lan- 
hallucinations strictly so called, where the senses eon- gunge, the smaller ropes or tackle by means of which 
▼ey to consciousness what do not reully exist, ropre- yards, sails, uud signals are lioisjed or lowered ; as tha 
seating as an object wbat is only a subjeotivo process. ■* tpeail halyard t, ngnal halyards , Ac. 

As regards illusions, they are often giwmg to inexpe- Ham, h,/m (Du. hammen), a term applied iu Gora- 
nenced judgment, or may also proceed from a defective merce to the tnigh of a hog or boar, salted and dried, 
state of the organ itself, and may be corrected by so as to preserve it in a state having an agreeable 
observation. Hallucinations, on the other hand, do flavour. In England, the best hams are made in 
not depend upon the judgment, but are somatico- Yorkshire, Hampshire, Wiltshire, and Cumberland; 
physical abnormities, which are not influenced by and in Scotland, Dumfries and Galloway are the ooun- 
experience. They sometimes affect only one, some- ties most famous for hams. Those of Ireland up corn- 
times several, and even all of tho senses. Hallucina- paratively coarse, and without flavour. On the eonti- 
tions of tho sight are perhaps tho most frequent, and nent, the hams which are held in the highest esteem 
are commonly visions of sparks, ll.imcs, lnminous are those oi Westphalia and Portugal. The ordinary 
" Hallucinations of ruethod of curing hams in t* 


spectres, ternfle phantoms, Ac. 


i tho most celebrated districts 


s to rub them with bay or other salt; then to leave 
hem on a stone bench, in order that the brine may 
'ischarge itself. This robbing process is repeated in 
few davs ; about half an ounce of saltpetre (nitrate 
if potash) being added to each ham. After remaining 
»n the bench, or in the salting-tub, for another week or 
10 , they are generally hung np to dry in the sides of 
large open chimneys. Insomecasi 


hearing are also very common,— humming or ringing in 
the ear, the sound of voices, & e. Hallucinations ol 
smell are much more rare; hut hysterical persons often 
smell objects which are not present ; such as sulphur, 
mask, violets, &o. Hallucinations of taste wholly 
resemble those of smell ; and hallucinations of touch 
are also rare. In illusions we have chiefly to oonsider „ _ 

the external occastou and the mental condition of the large open chimneys. In some oases they ara exposed 
individual; in hallucinations, the organic and physical L o the smoke of wood, peat, coal, and other varieties 
condition. The illusion is often in the object, and is f fuel ; while in other coses they are oarefully pro- 

“ * ' *■ * ected from the smoke. When not sold sooner, they 

.re kept in their drying situations till the commenoo- 
nent of the warm weather, when they are packed np 
n casks with straw, or the seeds of oatmeal, and oon- 
igned for sale. In the process of drying, hams lose 
bout twenty per cent, or their weight, fit Dumfries- 
ihire, the pickle for hams is sometimes made with ona 
alf ale, whioh renders the hams shorter, and adds 


frequently produced by emotions, heated lancy, pas- 
sion, Ac. The hallucination bos always a subjective 
ground; either the receptive organ suffers, or the 
leading nerve, or tho reacting oerebral centre, chiefly 
from pressure of blood, cramp, Ac. The courso and 
termination of these states of mind, whioh are only 
symptomatic, issue, after longer or shorter duration, 

either in health, from undeceiving the patient, or, if inn aie, wmon renders uw mama •oorteri mmm 
this does not happen, in a fixed idea,— in insanity. 1 ;reatly to the riohness of their flavour. The Imports 

- : - v * v — ! * -* »f bacon and hams into this country amount to nearly 

0,000 owt. a year. (Are Bacon.) 

Havavxlidaoba, Mia-wo-sw-tf-datf-re-e ( Qr . hama - 
trier) , the Witeh-hasel fam.. anat. ord . of Dicotyledon", 


The hallnoinations of sight and hearing, on account of 
the psvchioal dignity or their organs, are especially 
of a fatal import.— Rtf. Feuchtersleben's Medical 


Aalo, kai'-lo (Or. kola, a circle), the name given 
to a lnminous oirole that occasionally surrounds the 
sun, moon, planets, and fixed stars. It is sometimes 
white, and sometimes faintly tinged with colours like 
the rainbow. Host commonly but one ring only is seen 
encircling the heavenly body, but at times the halo 
assnmes the form of several concentric rings of light. 
The halos seen about the moon, the planet Jupiter, < 
and the fixed star Birins, generally have an apparent 
diameter from three to five degrees; but 


ui.iu.w. uvh wnv w uto ucgi«ci j but whCD 

phenomena appear round the son, they often 

diameter of m> degrees, and the diameter* o 

round the moon have been frequently known to reach 


.HO TT IWa-OHH IMUi. IBHi ora. VI iW.fMHWWf, 

ab-eUss consisting of small trees sna shrubs, 

aving the following ohareoters Leaves alternate, with 
lecidnims stipules, blowers perfect or nnisexnal; 
.slyx superior, 4- or 6-lobed ; petals 4 or 5, with an 
fabricated (estivation, or altogether wanting,; stamens 
j, half of them stenie, and placed opposite to tho 
petals, and half fertile, and alternate with thorn ; 
mthere 2-celled, introrse ; ovary inferior. 2-eelletf ; 
apparent tylee 2. Fnrit capillar, 2-volved, with a locukoidal 
en these lehisoenoe ; seeds pendnlons and albomiaoM. Theae 
a have a ilaate are natives of North America, China, Japan, the 
of halos wntral parts of Asia, Madagascar. and Sooth Afriea. 


_ ^ ^ ^ ally edible seeds; Its 

this extent. This appearance 1 around the heavenly hark and leaves po sse ss astringent properties. Hy 
bodies is said to be very frequent in Bnssia and North ..a Chompioni, a Chinese plant of this order, hue 
America. Artificial halos may be produced by placing , /try showy flowers. It has fMeatiy flowered tot tha 
alighted caudle in the midst of etwm ia eoldwMSsr.i fiwt toe* BaftaS. 


THE DICTIONABY OF 


Hamesuoken 


Hand 


z%ir? 


, haimf-ntV-e* (Ang.-Sex.), la Septa diet. Tha frictional-action hammer ou be worked by 

a premeditated annuli, eggnvatoa by being anj continuously revolting power-shaft, and eaa bo 

w la the dwelling-boose of the pereoo a>< made to hammer 150 blown per minute with a 

•suited, to which he had fled for safety, or te which the ret y heavy hammer-head. Cotton's air tilt-hammer, 
manlier had gone for the purpose of committing the ana Waterhouse's compressed-air forge-hammer for 
offmoe. An assault oomm f tted on a sodden quarrel light work, in a smith's shop, are also usefal varieties*; 
within the house is not of this nature. Neither is it and there are many more. The powerful machine 
bameaucken to strike a man in his place of business, ealled the steam-hammer was originally invented by 
or in an inn. or in the house of a friend, where he Mr. Nasmyth, in 1612. (dm Nasmyth Hakmsb.) 
is temporarily rssidiog. It is regarded as a capital Steam-hammers, since that time, have received many 
offence, and hence is not bailable. The distinction is minor improvements in their construction. In somo 
not known in the law of Bngland. oases thenammer-blook is a sort of plunger, working 

H AMZI/IOHXAV Bystim, aem-if-ie'-no-d a, is the in the cylinder, instead of a heavy mass suspended 

given to a system of teaching languages, after Mr. from the piston-rod; in some the hammer, piston-rod. 
Jamas Hamilton (1706—1631), an English merchant, and piston, are all cast inane piece, while others are 
who afterwards took to teaohing languages. His sys- so contrived u to increase the spaoe through which the 
tern is simply this,— to have some simple book in the hammer falls to the anvil. A clam of cheaper and 
language about to be learned, usually the gospel of St, simpler steam-hammers is also made for certain pur- 
John, with an interlinear translation, so literal as to poses, either in iron-forging, boiler-riveting, or ore- 
show at once the number and case of the noun, as well crushing. Some of the hammers now in use are of 
as the mood, tense, and person of the verb. Bach great weight. At the Bowling Iron-works, near 
word has under it its ezaot English equivalent, and in Bradford, there is a • team-hammer of 6 tons nfeight. 
its primary signification. There is thus no attempt to Messrs. Morrison, of Newcastle, constructed a steam- 


a translation, properly so called, to givethr hammer for the Bussian government, of which the 

meaning of a passage as nearly as possible to th< weight of the piston, and piston alone, was 5 tons. At 
original, but only to give the correct rendering of each New York, there is a steam-hammer of tone. It 
-eeparate word by itself. The system is by no means seems probable, from the magnitude of the works 
without its value to the beginneiOand is a vast improve- undertaken in iron manufacture at the present day, 
meat upon the old system of aetting the pupil to lea At that still larger and more powerful hammers will be 
no end of grammar rules before he was ealled upon to constructed. (See Siuv-Uimais.) 
make any practical application of them. The fiamil- Hammock, Mm! -nock (Sp. k amaea). a term applied 

tonian system has the advantage of bringing the pupil to the article which, suspended from the deck, supplies 
at onoe to a practical acquaintance with the rules and the place of a bed to the eailor. It consists or an 
Idioms of the language; by whloh means bis attention oblong piece of strongly-woven hempen doth, about 
•la awakened and kept op, while, at the same time, he is seven feet long apd three broad, to each end or which 
acquiring a knowledge of words in the best possible are attaobed several small cords, meeting in a ring, to 
manner,!)/ having the foreign word, with its English which they are united; from each ring a lanyard, or 
equivalent, presented through the eye to thenund, small rope-line, suspends the “ hammock " to the oleets 
together, or at the same instant. It is to be remem- or battens, fastened on the inner surisoe of the upper 
bared, however, that this method is not to supersede deok. The oleets are generally about nine feet apart ; 
the lemming of rules, but ought to be earned on along and inside the hammock are placed a pillow, a mattress, 
with them; and also that it is to be regarded only as and a pair of blankets. In ships of war, during the 
an initiatory process, to be cast aside after some pro- day, the hammooks of the crew are placed in the net- 
gress has been made in the language. tings along the upper edge of the bulwarks of the 


Haxmbr, Mm'-mer (Sax. hamer, Dan. ham swr), a main deok. The term hammock » likewise applied to 
derm applied to the well-known tool used by mechanics, a small mound, or protuberance of ice projecting above 
whioh oonaists of an iron head fixed crosswise upon a the frosen surface of a “ floe," on account, no doubt, of 
handle. The hammers, however, employed in the the appearance of these mounds resembling the veri- 
useful arts vary greatly in form, and the weights of table article, 
individual examples may be estimated from several 
tons to the fraction of an ounce. The hammers used 
by blacksmiths are of several kinds. Amongst others, 

are the about-sledge, which is the largest of all. and is son court, wun a view to ine settlement or rengious 
held by both hands at the furthest end of the handle, differences, more particularly between the Episoo- 
nnd being swung at arm's length above the head, is palians and the Puritans (January, 1604). 
made to fall heavily upon the work. The un-hand Hakaybb Onion, Mn!-&-per t the name of an office 
sledge is not ao large, bat is used with both hands, and belonging to the oommon law jurisdiction of the court 
seldom raised above the head. The hand-hammer is of Chaneery. It is so called because all write relating 
the smallest, and may ha used with one hand at the to the business of the subject, and their returns, were 
anvil. The class of hammers oalled riveting hammers in early times kept in a hamper (Let. in hanaperio ), 
have tha handle Used to them by pasting it through a and the others, relating to matters in which the crown 
hole in the head, where it is made to fit or be wedged was directly or indirectly concerned, were kept in a 
firmly i the free is formed of steel, ns well as the rivet- until seek or bag; and hence tha Petty-bag Office, 
lag end, and welded to the iron. These hammers are mother olfice of the oommon law court in Ohanoery. 
used by carpenters, smiths, engineers, and numerous Hakcoskxa, Adn-kor'-ne-d. in Bot, a gen. ofthe net. 
artisans, varying in rise and form according to the ird. Apoeynace a. The species S.epecioea, a native of 

me for which they are required. A variety of Brasil, bean a very delicious fruit. 

i having two claws, called daw-hammers, an Hard, Mad (Ger. hand, Lat. sunns), in Anal., is 


mueh used by carpenters and other mechanics, as the 
daw, together with the handle, forms a powerful lever 

for drafting ont nails, Ao. The largest hammen an — ... — , — _ 

those used in the manufacture of Iron. In this form embodied in the hand, it the most wonderfol of tha* 
they ore not mere tods, but maohines moved by steam senses. The organs of the other senses are passive: 
or soma other power. Then are many varieties, the organ of touch alone is active." *" The hand 
Proming’s forge-hammer, which is used far heavy oast- selects what it shall tonoh, and touches what It pleases. 
Inge, as well as for. edge-tools, kpives, flics, Ao., may It puts away from it the things which it betas, end 
bemoveddtherbyb*og» **** * or steam-power. A tookons towards it the things whioh it desires.'* 


ir-head with' e gdde-rod, oones, and ver- "Moreover, the hand cares 

, aeeomptiaK tts work by maaas of a bat when the otigr organs of the 

P 



















THE DICT10NABY OF 


Hasp Hartford Convention 

of man, had a perfect knowledge of all pooQri* eonls strings). and which, whan the instrument k tern*, 
eed ell possible bodice. Amoeg this infinite variety of ere pushed upwards hr the keys tOl they touch the 
seats andbodlee it would be Ittpoealble hot that there strfa& causiog a brffliant bat rather harsh aoniid. 
ahoold be souls whose serfas of Bcroeptioas and deter The great trait in the barpfaebord la Ita defidenoj of 

SSs ^u^ rf “ 0d ^ ta ”*^ topk * 0 “ d 

fiS {ytiwntS fc * apwiM of 

faw M brtw o r w Mofc oonrtlt«U tMi iron thoro wont homdeuimd la hultia, tko ban. TUianindii 
snbafat, the most perfect harmony. These would ha* enppoeed tone e cross between the foxhound end the 
no co mmuiito a t to , no mutual influence, the one npoi beagle, and fa remarkable for Sts sagacity In tracing, 
}J“ other I each would act by virtue of Ua own nature, and the boldneaa with which it pursues its game, 
bko two stoke accurately regulated, which point tc There are three prominent varieties in the Aorrfcr, 
the aamehbmr and minute, although the spring whiol according to Blame, in his “Rural Sports;” namely, 
gives motto to the one fa not tbo spring widen give, the old southern hound, the modern harrier, and the 
UM^Oi to the other. This harmony being established beagle. If any subordinate divisions, however, accrue, 

[ the creation of man, fa hence called the pro end a crocs breed fa used for otter-hunting. The 
1 or pro-determined harmony. This doe- modern harrier in appearance fa little more than a 

dwarf foxhound. In choosing a peek of harriers, 
their siae and form should be adapted to the country 
which they are to hunt over; some sportamen^appear 
to have nptnekani tor those that a re undeniaed, as the 
open lands about Dorchester need to be hunted with 
a pack of seventeen couple, none of which were more 
than seventeen inohee in height. Mr. Beckford states 
hat the honnde most HkeJy to show the beet sport are 

„ hose produced by a cross between the large alow 

igst the hunting harrier send the little fox-beagle 2 the former 
» High- having a good scent, and ths latter being fleet of foot£ 


Cette, end although it has disappeared from the High- having a good scent, and ths latter being 
tods of Scotland, may still he found amongst the and they thus product a hound which p 
Welsh and Irish. In Ireland, its former prevalence advantages. 


— fa freqnentty alluded to in philosophical 

hut It fa needless to attempt any refutation of it, as i. 
fast beet merely a hypothesis, and was probably re 


garded even by the auihor himself more 
Of ingenuity than as a serious dootrine.- 
tortZeetef m on Metaphytiet, vol.i. pp. 3034. 

East, harp (Sax. kearpa), a stringed instrument ol 
music, highly esteemed by the ancients, which may be 
traoed, under various forma, to tbs remotest ages of 
antiquity. It was held, in bij * 


1 adoption as the national symbol. There 
it that it was brought to great perfection 


hasledtoite . 

fa Utile doubt thal . „ r 

in Egypt, as its figure bee been found drawn on build* 
fogs of the greatest antiquity, wbila at Thebes, a freecc 
panting or a burp was discovered by Bruce, whioh he 
wake was executed by order of Besostria, who reignec 
between fourteen and fifteen hundred years before th< 
Christian era. In Holy Writ we find the harp oon 
tinually mentioned, while its invention fa ascribed to 


Jifo al^seve nth only in descent from Adam. There are whioli the 


Habbow, AAr'-ro (Aog.-Sax.), an agricultural im- 
ilement formed of ban of wood or iron, fastened to- 
[ether transversely, either at right angles to each 
•tber, or diagonally, with iron teeth projecting down- 
wards from the points of intersection perpendJeularlj, 
or with a slight inclination. A harrow with the bars 
feet diagonally fa the best, as their inclination to each 
other may be regulated in sueh a 1 
tooth marks 0 ' ‘ “ 


“k* out a separate furrow; in consequence of 

irr r . — - - --- — mid if the ban were disposed,* as in the old 

Jtoble, or David's harp, aud the Pedal harp. The urrow, at right 
fint of these fa very imperfect, aud seldom or ever m expanding her 
need. Tha double harp fa a better instrument, of a is fastened togetb 


• of harps now known,— the Italian barp, ths ‘ban it won] 


angles to each other. There fa also 
arrow, in which the framework of ban 


triangular form, 
board; but it was not 


i strings and a sounding- 


1 the invention of pedals, 
at bees 


is fastened together bj loose pins, so that the teeth 
be set eloser together or fortifier apart, as 


p the state of 

thesoilmsy require. The harrow ^fa used in bringing 

an jsrara, none oraartn into smaller fragments, tearing out tbo 
pedals In vote of tbo weeds or stubble, and pulverising and 
nixing the soQ. To effeot this, and to render the am* 
face tolerably smooth and even, the land fa rolled and 
. - .. - -- - - arrowed two or three timet with different harrow* 

twoaetiOM. This instrument is tuned in to key of C , strong heavy harrow being used to break the forrowa 
fled, bat may, by fixing the pedals in the first groove, made by the plough, and lifter harrow* with tha 
be at once transposed to that of 0 natural, while, by teeth set more elosely together, in the flail stages of 


ooara; n _ , _ 

1730* by Hpehbrueker, that this instrument: became land that bin just been ploughed into a 
roaSyusefoL For its present improved and nearly bion for tha reception of the seed, In 
psvteet state we are indebted to M. Sebastian Erard, ilods of earth into smaller fragments, I 
of^Paris^ who patented a herewith " * * ‘ 


fixing them In the ceoond. It fa transposed into that of 
O sharp. Tha compass of this instrument fa from E 
double below the bass to B in altisrimo. 

Hast, JEotuir. (fils# Eotux Hasp.) 

Hasfoow, kor-poon* (Fr. karpon), an iron 
Javelin, shaped 


m stages of 

the process. There are "many 'patent harrows manu- 
factured by Reason* A May, of Iptwieh, Barrett. 


i spear or 


Habfoow, kar-poon? (Fr. karpon), an 1 ... _ w 

** sd like a barbed arrow at one end, with a framework running on wheels, baring Iron teeth at- 

~“ u J # A meta* which clear the 



nnd has a chain attached to it, to which the usual line 
isjotoa on, as m the former ease. The manner in 


S9RK 

top * te A sraL n mualeal instrament 
% ** * 


siurtff 

though It fa 
lory; it wcl _ 

I the 17th. 



L kj* wow entiraiy superteSed bv 
tif Jte J*tonttoi fa unknown, ad- 
tobate been about tha 16th ccn- 
, jw#m, introduced into England 

which the strings «ra«tr~*" 

Tha sound fa prodnsfid 
-a- -* Wnd leather, whfahprqj 
pteeesofwoed that stenCni 
38 


ly cmallrSmecrf 
qtot from the Jaeks; 


hurdle, or frame of wood, \ 

ind bushes interiaoed between its 1 

Imwn over newte-eown lands, for the purpose of 
overiag thfe seed witii a thin layer of earui out it ta 
ihiefly used for pulverising manure and earth that haa 
on spread over pasture-lands. 

Hast. (fitoDsin.) 

Habtpobd Cowxvnoi 

lie United State* was an 

lie New Eagtou state* which 

icotiout, Deoember 16, IU4. Thew 
tritein and the United Staten, wh* 
as from tha first dfatestefol to ths 
he people of Bow England, who had softs 

-MsssSom i* by 

indfiihsifo* find 
m mg l soted by the l 




tryiYEB8A I INPOEMATJON. 

Hartshorn, Spirits of Hai 

it wHt jpift A oarMfato St fcnw rt 


i a convention of «hs Jfo* 

■ emote letter m tddniwi tc 

upon them tomeet flUNfUKM^iMW 


«Mnta of tttr NMOMftOTi total ^ **« aFXrtribs ,-.4i Ji EftftflS 

wdmite, and not Nmnul c« IMr otMonH Haxmr Kora, tSoiMoowUtk tote (|MMtnM> 
BbdrVfedritinrtafaae taa^raort ear satellite b foil, mSsT i jtodaratafenS 


■MM tbs wwt of wdfdeWw wHw niMort Mr sstelBte la fol, and I 

addressed to tfe® IqjWiiuwa wktoh thoyrepresentsd.— alter, la aU about a we*, i 

nodanto b> tons, *» eentimirt, ex pr es sin g twees tie time of her rising c 

ttrougagfeetion for t he Pi . mi tho greatest sear- night* than twhsa sta U Art & say other men* ta ffa* 
■ton to violent or uncon etitutton ri eawm. It, how- year. Bj this in earn in *— ewriy of faiT fa 
led to theee legMateres the adoption Xtainedefe suaoet, im^^ZuSSZ^^Sm 
1 M ■4M..W ow-^yoftot ootrto ImOMM. «Ua tTamaib kauMl totC 

jot authorised by the eonefi. rite to them when she b fell; that the ia fittfSe 

kitten of the United States. It also proposed certain afgna Pisces and Ariss. these being the stone opposite 
amendments on the federal eonatitetloB. The hridhiff k>Wrg© rad libra, wileh the n? paeaearineSSTto 
of thia convention and ita aapppeed treasonable derigee September and October, oar harvtel mouths. Thai, 
J a great outcry aroomfthe demoeratie -- a - “ a 1 - * 



earned a great outcry among the demoeratie party, althoogfa, whenever the moon eaten the tun fan 
and amok apprehension at Washington. The Impnta- rigna (dud ahe doea ao twelve than in a year), the 
tion of treasonubte designs to H oontinned nntil a very tame rireumiUnee takes plaoe with regard to the One 
recent period, and revolted in excluding from political of her tiring, jet it ia nirt observed rmtnant ntharnnna 
» theatnte almost every men implicated in its done, test because ahe ia not TUI at the thu ~ 
v 9 generally believed that it reason of there being Kttto iksrenee In the 


power m 

doings. It ia now, however, generally believed that It reason of there being little difference in the time nt 
wna guineas of any designs which could be regarded which ahe rises on several consecutive nights, is. that 
as t r easo nabl e. nt these periods her orbit is qparly parallel w3k the 

HimaotVi Smin or. (8m Amcomi.) horizon. The harvest moons are as regular iasoatban 

Hastabb Coition, tor'-oerf, is the oldest oollege latitudes as with na in northern latitude, oilf they 
of the United States, and ia situated at Cambridge, happen at different periods of the year, 
three miles from Boston, Hassaefansetta. It was Hasosisow. (8m CUJrarABX*.) 
founded in 1686, onlyaix years after the establishment Hast aid Staph, Mm, stefa/pl (fr. Sax.), in Scots 

of this region by theBarinh. Afterwards, in 1639. the Law, was the old form of eufry ofan heir onptopmty 
name, which was Aral Newtown, and then Cambridge, situated in n royal burgh. It constated In the heir, as- 
was ehanged to Harvard, in oonsequenoe of a liberal companied by a bailie and the town clerk, appearing on 
endowment of about £700 left to it by the Rev. John the premise!, when the bailie direeted thbMr Intake 
Harvard, in 1688. It has received various other pnb- hold of the hasp and staple of the door as a symbol of 
lie and private grants. The external government of p o s s e ssi on; he then entered the house and bolted Um- 

the college, as provided for by its charter, and by self in ; and on his coming out, the t ** 

subsequent enactments, is vested in two separate noted and registered. TUs form Is i 
boards, — vis., the president sad fellows, and the over- n ece s sa ry. 



» professors, and 18 taste was often fitted up in the market - nt scae , < 
tutors, proctors, Ac., and about 705 pupils, of whom auction marts, where slaves were to he sold. The ter 
more than half we undergraduates, the others taste was also applied to the long sceptre whisk the 
attending the professional courses, of whioh there are mythic sods generally appear holding fin their hands t 
four,— law, science, medirine, and theology. Thenmn- and it rigniflea indifferently both n* 
her of actual graduates of the college exceeds 7,000, JaveHn, tad sundry other weapons of 

■ The academic year is di< Brnin.) 

* seven weeks in Haskxss, Batthot, tafct'-taft, a memorable mat 

_ . 5 weeks in January and Feb- In the annals of BngftsT " ' — 11 

nisiT. Of lata years, the standard of education has William, duke of Nora 

been greatly raised and extended; and the institution England, on the 14th of 

at present enfoys a good name for its owe and tho- rider landed at Pevensey, on the ooest of Bosses, on the 
roughness in teaching. The oollege library contains Sttth of September, and a fte rw a rds marched tolbst- 
ipwards of 184,000 volumes. logs, where he encamped, haring with him an army of 

Haitiis; tar'-rcaf (Sax. torihif), the period at 60,000 men. Harold E, whom nt that time m the 
whioh any erop is reaped, although it to more generally north with his army, as soon as he received news of 
applied to the crops of corn and hay. It is one of the this event, hastened southwards, and came In sight of 
SrctimportBiit times to the husbandman, as, although, the Normans on the 13th of October. He unwisely ve- 
il may have had a good season for the growth of his solved to risk n battle the next day, And both erariee 
p odaoe, yet a had harvest will deprive him of the were drawn^ip in regulw Unseat a pmeeeeBad Seal 
a ester portion of the return ha expected. In order now Battle, new Hastings. The conflict was longs 
R obviata soma of the casualties which thus attend “ " • - - *- ^ ** 1 — 


from sunrise to sunset; hot 
worn defeated, Harold, fab two 


t * fermer in moist climates, the times of sowing dif- 
ferent grains, Ao., are regulated so as to insure their 

soaring to maturity in rotation. The first harvest in . 

Britain bfhat of the forage grasses, or other phtoto UUUeg^ himself upon ike Bariish tta 
that on made feto tapilk* noxtb tho harvsri of memorable spodi wae introdneedin the 


r? 


ecflfeo 

J* Tn 


and many of fha noWHty, bring i 
After thb event WflUam had uSb 
bBririen himself noon fee Bnriisl 

memorable epoch na htoriimah 

cereal gra sses , or of eon scope (thb b tbe tmetar- oountry by whet b known as the “ O o nqn tat 
orri)j aodSe third, the potato harvota, or harvest of 1007 WUttmfoaoded sn sbtay near tksp& 
leotoaoMi soriiaapotatrci, carrots, tnrniM, mangel- therietorywas gained, whbh b new knesmae 

S&sf5Sf 8 gl 

tareis f ta a isb kept whin tho last of tho crop ha> bean I rain wheat, or for orna m e n t * The posted of thaiatos- 



THE DICTIOlfABY OF 


Hat Manufacture 


Hatching 


dncttya of the hat into England is not exactly knowi drooler piece of pasteboard. Hie last process to 
tat it Is mentioned by some of the esrijy chronicle] which it is snUeetoais that of hraahinf and ironing 
and historians. In the reign of Queen Elisabetl the fbr until aUthe fibres lie in the same direction; 
Btnbbsthas writes of the hats of the period "Borne alter which it is lined, and the edge of the brim bound! 
times/* says he, " they use them sharps on the erowne, Felt hate, ow" wideawakes." whether soft or stiff, are 
peamog ap like the speare or shaft# of a steeple, made ohfeflj of wool, ana a similar process is gone 
standing a quarter of a yarde above the erowne of the through in their manufacture, in which machinery and 
head. Some others are flat and broade on the erowne moulds arc sometimes employed. In the manufacture 


like the battlements of a home. Another eorte haw 
round crownes, sometimes with one kind of banc 
sometimes with another : now black, now white; no 
russet^ now red; now greets^ now yellow; now this, 


w of the 18th century, the crowns of bati 

wire mostly round, and bad very broad brims, mud 
r ese m bling the Quaker hats which arc still in use. li 
1704, the regular three-cocked hat came into use, am 
held the sovereignty of hedfl-eoverings until about 1780, 
when a flat-topped, full-brimmed bat usurped its place. 
About thirty-five yean later, the cylindrical hat, no<~ 
in general use, came in vogue, ana at the beginmu r 
of the 10th century was generally adopted, to the ex. 
tinotion of the cocked hat. The only ceremonial oi 
professional hat now in use is that adopted by bishop 
and other dignitaries of the Finish church ; and thfe i 
a round hat made of beaver, with a very broad bnir 
looped up at the sides and back, so as to aeaembl 
slightly a shovel iu appearance; whence it is termed . 
“shovel bat/* Hate for men are mostly oonstructei 
Of the (hr of the beaver, but are also made of felt, 
straw, and grass, although those of the latter material! 
under the denomination of “tourist" * * 


of silk hats, the plush which teas the external cover-. 
*~g is sawn together, and drawn over the stiffened 
my, which is made of ooarne canvas, chip, horse-hair, 

— 0 — , , — — thin sheets of cork, and a variety of substances. 

now that s sever content with one oolour or fashior Before the plush Is put on, the body is covered with 
two dm to an and/* Samuel Pepys, in his Diary varnish, which melts on the application of a heated 
dated dime 37th, 1680, states, “ This day Mr. Holdei iron, and causes the silk fevering to adhere closely to 
•cut me a beaver, whioh cost mo £4. 5#/* About the the foundation. The edgee of the plush that covers 
.-I > • x,._ ibil a au # t *‘ the sides of the hat are not sewn together, but fastened 

to the body with the varnish, the nap being osrefullp 
brought over the line in which the edges are joined, 
in order to hide it. In some hats contrivances are 
introduced, both in the crown and brim, for the pur- 
pose of securing ventilation, as the want of free circu- 
lation of the air in the interior of the hat, when placed 
on the bead, is said to injure the roots or the hair and 
cause baldness. In thp otlut hat, the sides are made 
of merino, or some similar material, and the crown 
and brim, which are stiff, as in an ordinary hat, are 
connected by a eet of epnngs, so that the hat can be 
flattened or expanded at pleasure. Nothing can be 
raid in favour or the shape of the hat that custom com- 
pels the majority of Englishmen to wear in pnblio ; it 
is far from becoming in appearance, and most un- 
comfortable when worn for any length of time, on 
account of the pressure that it exerts on the forehead. 

-- — — — The only way i* which some slight alleviation of the 

Those for women are made of braid, cloth, straw, and discomfort occasioned by wearing such a covering for 
grace, and many other flinty materials. The mode in the head can be obtained, is by holding the intenor of 
which hats are constructed, and the various processes the hat towards the Arc until the stiffening var nish is 
they go through, will be found given under the articl melted to a certain extent, and the body softened. It 

Ha* Mabubactubb (tee next art.). lhould then bo pressed firmly on the head, and allowed 

:o remain there until the varnish has again grown cold, 
)Y which its shape is brought more in accordance with 
he formation of tho skull of the wearer, and the hat is 

■endered a little more bearable than it was before the 

are those that are most generally used in the preseul operation that has been mentioned, 
day. with hate of felted wool and fur, without any nap, Hat-vojtbt, or Fbimasb, is a small duty paid to 
that are either soft and yielding, or brought into the .ho captain and mariners of a vessel, over and above 
usual hat shape by being blocked and stiffened with a .he freight, for their oare and trouble. The amount is 
composition prepared for the purposo. Straw bats regnlated by the custom of each particular place, 
an made of lengths of straw-plait sewn together in the Hatcsibo, JtiUtik'-ing (Oer. kecken, to hatch), the 

desind shape. Hats with a nap composed of the fur incubation or lying down of an animal upon her own or 

»r own tempe- 

„ r . , _ development. 

far neater in appearance. The body of the beaver hat 'he development of the foetus takes place in many ani- 
le formed of lamb'a-wobl and rabbit’s fnr, that are first talc after the exclusion of the egg, and while it is kept 
bowed or mixed together, and then felted by damping in external contact with the parent*! body, as in the 
the materials and working them together with the sue of the orab and lobster tnbes, beneath the caudal 
t 4 Bp these means the fur and wool are blended llaftes; or agglutinated to the surface of the abdomen, 

j in certain species of pipe-fish ; or concealed in outa- 
teous marsupial cavities, as in other species of the 
tynonattu ana the Stppoeampue i in the ease of those 
■old-blooded animals, however, the protection of the 
>va seems to be the object, and not oommnniestion of 
rarmth. True hatching, or incubation, only takes plaoe 


J (eet next 

Hat Manutaciobb.— ' The principal materials ol 
which hats are manufactured are— fur, wool, silk, 
and straw. JIata made of silk plush, drawn ovoi 
* coarse stiffened textile fabrio as a foundation, 


By tb 

together fn a thick dose mass resembling a conical 
cap. This Is reduced in rise, and thickened by work- 
ing ft with the hands on the edge of a boiler containing 
supburio arid, beer-grounds, and water,— with which 
mixture the frit is repeatedly moistened, the manipu- 
lation bring continued until the materials have united 
together as closely as they possibly can, and the felt 
wtu admit of no flirther contraction in sue. After this 
the body I* stiffened with a composition made of 
resinous substances, rad then submitted to the action 
of beat, that the felt may be thoroughly penetrated 
id charged with the varnish tl * 


mongthe oviparous warm-blooded animals; namely, 
irds. A due degree of warmth is absriutdp necessary 
i hatching. The mean temperature required is 100° 


undo 

ft. To fSrm the glossy nap of the hat, a Uttie beaver 
far, which has been shorn from the skin by a machine, 
is partially felted together and spread over thesurface 
of the body, thf two substances being united by the felt- 
ing process, wmebosusM the ends of the beaver fur to 
enter rad adhere to the four lotion of Air and lamb's- 
wooL Some beaver for is also felted round the edge of 
the interior of the cone, in order to form the under 
pert of the brim. The bat in then fashioned into shape 
forth* baud, on n wooden block) after which the nap 
is combed, and the fibres are cut to a uniform length. 
After the not has been boUed for come time in a dye of 
od. Briefest# of iron^gaU-lfttts,' rad water, it is 


of warmth is absriutdp 
The mean temperature Kanui 
'•hr. ; it may vary from 85° to 106°, and towards the 

. . lose of the prooess may be suspended for one or two 

that has oeen applied to ours, or even for a longer period, aoeording to tho 
mount of extraneous beat which the exposed eggs 
•eceive. The power which birds possess of communi- 
ting the proper amount of heat to their eggs depends 
ipon a peculiar plexus of vessels distributed over tho 
;in of the abdomen, whioh in most birds is connected 
ith a derivation of Mood from the internal organs of 
mention. The uncontrollable propensity which birds 

ive to 

mritive 


to incubate arises from the vascular, hot, and 
ive condition of the abdomen. ‘ “ 


msitlve condition or tb# abdomen. The eggs of the 
ird present several peculiarities In relation to the dr- 
imstanccc under whioh the flatus is to be developed, 
y their oval form they preaent a Urge surlkee to the 

— — _ . >uree of heat, while the hard calcareous nature and 

crown stiffened bj the insertion of a arched form of the shell preserve them from injury 
84 
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Hawkers 


from the incumbent pressure of the parent bird. The Hmnroi, (ft* Qioa ut ) 

•hell it also porous, which assists the beet end air to Hew*, ketch (Sax. Aq/be), atom applied in Ora. 

pan into the egg, end the gem ia surrounded by a * ' ' A c * - — 

aufflcient atore of nutritive matter. This matter is of 


1 albumen, which entirely the length oJ their tati.”" The fowSTcndSbatihar is the 
of hatching. The gem longest, the first, second, and third gradually mooed 
of the yol£ benealE the ing%aoh other in lengtt. The beSTtonSorTiiiS 


two kinds,— the internal part, called the yolk, and the 

external, called the white or alb L 

disappears daring theprocen of 1 

membrane, in the cueular opaque whitefrpot usually hooked from the base; and” the upper mandil 
called " the tread/* The period of incubation is gene- though not furnished with distinct teeth, like the tme 
rally in proportion to the sise of the bird ; bat the falcons, has the festoon, or prominenoe, that genanQy 
degree of development at whioh the young bird arrives supplies its placp, more strong and angular thanta 
differs in various speoies. Many birds show wonderAil usual among these tribes. Hawks are generally natives 
instinct in the manner in which they prepare their, of oold climates ; they skim the ground with a low sad 
nests, not only for the process of hatching their rapid flight, sometimes seising their prey upon thin 



present day artificial hatching by means of ovens, Europe, and its 
stoves, or steam, ia greatly used iq the former range extends 
country, it has been calculated that nearly 83,000,000 from Russia to 
chickens are annually hatched in the ovens of Egypt, the Cape of 
The French philosophers have bestowed considerable i Good Hope: it 
attention upon artificial hatching, and one of the best is also to be 
results oftneir labours was the EccaUobion, or egg - found in Japan, 
batching machine, exhibited in London some years ago. Great Bri- 
Hatchhbvt. (Sfg Achibvbmbht.) it Has the 

Hatchway, 

Hatches are obi 
a ship, forming the cc 
and another. There are usually threo ; vis., the main all the native 
hatchway, situated just before the mainmast, which ia rapacious birds, 
the largest; the fore hatchway, situated a little abaft It is generally 
the foremast; and the after hatchway, placed between to be found m 
the main and mizen masts. The fore and after hatches, wooded neigh- 
being used principally for commnnieation, are fitted bourhoods, and 
withladders.. In merchant vessels there are frequently preys upon par- 


. „ preys upon par- 

other hatohways. When not in use, the hatchways are triages, pigeons, 
covered with wooden gratings, and during stormy &c., ana is the 
weather with tarpauhng, to prevent the water getting terror of the 
below. poultry - yard. 

Harz Shbbtt, or Hart Huhatuit, hat’-te ahrr’-if, The fen ' 



hoo-na'-yoon (Turkish, exalted, or august writing), Is 
” ‘ ol the 


BPABBOW-HAWK. 


em ale 

„ . . „ sparrow-hawk 

the name given by the Turks to every rescript of the is nearly fifteen inches in length, and the male about 
snltan. It is in tho Turkish language, and written in three inches shorter. Their nestis built in high rooks. 


and in some cases golden. 

Tugra. or J2t ackanxahtrtf, *. e. exalted sign, and the ancient times it was held in high estimation by the 
official who superset ibes it is called Biaehandarki, i. e. Egyptians, amongst whom it was an emblem of Osiria; 
signer. The most celebrated hatti sherif of recent the Greeks consecrated it to Apollo. The goahawk is 
times is that of Gulhnna ( Nov ’. 3, 1839), guaranteeing a larger species than the sparrow-hawk, and ia also 
life and property to all subjects of the empire, without found in many countries. (See Goshawk.) There 
distinction of creeds. Thu was confirmed by a new are many other species of hawks, such as the AoeipiUr 
hatti shenf (Feb. 18, 1850), proclaiming equality of all dukkunleneia , found in the Deoean; others, such as the 
creeds and nationalities, making non-Mohammedans HerpetJutoraa cachinnana, found in America. In South 
admissible to pubbe office, and permitting foreigners America there are several varieties, and a collared 
to hold landed property. A hatti shenf ia irrevocable, sparrow-hawk whieh possesses all the destructiveness 
Hautboy, or Obob, o'-bou (Fr.), e musical wind and courage of its European ally, is found in Tasmania, 
instrument of the reed kind, which at a very early In Africa, a sparrow-hawk (Niaua muaicua) has been 
date took its place as one of the essential instru- observed, whion is commonly called the chanting rai- 
ments of the orchestra. It oonsists of a tube, mode of con. It is the only raptonons bird gifted with the 
box, ebony, or cocoa-wood, about twenty-one inches power of song; but its notes can hardly be called har- 
long, narrow at the top but gradually widening towards monious or musical ; its voice is simply a little dearer 
the lower end or bell, end divided into three pieces or than usual ; but it seems to have a nigh notion of its 
~ own powers; for it will sit for half a day, perched on a 

tall tree, uttering its unceasing cry. 

icing pro- Hawxbbs, Fbdlabb, and Psry Chaphiy, kawV-ere . 

hautboys (Ang.-Sax.), are persons travelling from town to town, 
ometimes selling f:_: and merchandise. Act B0Geo.III. o. 41. 

~~ repeals'- theprevious acts on this subject, and plaoed 
" of hawkers and pedlars under pu 


duced by means of the keys, of whieh some 
haye but two, while others have fifteen, and sometimes 
more t they are seldom made now with less than fifteen 

i.— tj.. - ..... . — 


keys. Its range of available notes extends from 0 to tho duties oi . 

G m alt. The tone of the hautboy is rich and sweet, ment of the commissioners of hackney 

..J u a 1 i j i.j * .■ ..j j.r j - 3 - - 




and is particularly adapted to piano and dole* passages, imposed a duty of £4 per annum on every sash 
This term is also given by organ-builders to a reed stop, trading person going from town to town, or to 
Hats*. (&#habsoub.1_ other men’s booses, and. travelling either on foot or 

Hatbbsaox, Mv'-sr-s&b (Fr. kavreaae), m a strong with horse, Ac.; and the ram or £4i jeeriytMi* 
bag, made of some ooarse material, used for carrying tional for every horse, ass, mole, or other beset. 
■ ' Al - * bearing or drawing burden, he or she shell so travel 



Every sneb person is 

written, painted, or printed la 


THE DICTIONARY OF 


Hawking Hawking 

luige Boman capitals, on every pack, box, trank, carl although scarcely known to the Bomane in the days 
waggon, to., and likewise upon every handbill or ad' of Vespasian, was practised with enthusiasm by the 
vertiaement which he may give ont, the words “ licensee ancient Britons, who maintained a considerable num- 
hawker." A licensed hawker is not allowed to open c her of birds for the sport. In aftertimes, from the 
loom or shop, and expose for sale any goods or mer< Heptarchy to the days of Charles ll. t hawking was a 
chandise by retail, in any town or parish where he if favourite amusement of the English. A person of 
not a householder, or which is not ins nsnal place o: rank scarcely stirred ont of doors without his hawk on 
abode, in orderto sell, by himself, or by any auctioneer, his band; and in old paintings and seals this is the 
to., by outcry, as in a ssle by auction, or other mod< criterion of nobility. In the Bsyeux tapestrv, Harold, 
whereby the best or highest bidder is, or shall be when sidling out on a most important embussy to 
■ deemed to be, the purchaser. A licensed hawker, Normandy, is represented with a bird on his hand and 
, however, selling in sneh premises by retail, does noi a dog under Ins arm. In olden times thw diversion 
i offend against this clause, which only applies t- was the favourit e amusement of all ranks of men; and 
selling by outcry, Ac., or by some mode of sal< while it wan the 
at auction. A licensed auctioneer, going from town privilege of the 
to town, and sending goods by public waggons poor, was the pride 
and telling the same on commission by retail 01 of the rich. Tho 
by auotion, at the different towns, is a trading per- expenses of the 
■on within the meaning of tho nit, and munt take sport were some- 
out a hawker ' b license. The act does not extend ti times very great, 
hinder eny person from selling any goods in any publu Sir Thomas Mon- 
market, mart* or fiur, nor to prohibit any person 01 son, in the reign 
persons from selling any printed papers licensed by of James I., is said 
authority, or any fish, fruit, or victuals; nor the real to have given 
workers or makers of any goods, wares, or manulac £1,000 for a cast 
turea of Great Britain, or their children, apprentices, of hawks. The laws 
or known sgentsor servants, usually residing with suet with regard to the 
real workers or makers only, from carrying abvonc protection of the 
and orposmg to sale, and selling by retail or otherwise, birds were also 
any of saia goods, wares, or manufactured of then very rigorous Ed- 
own making, in any mart, market, or lair, in any city, wnrd 11 1. made it 
borough, or market-town ; nor any tinkers, coopers, felony to steal a 
glaciers, Ac., usually trading in mending kettles, tubs, hawk; and to take 
Ac., from going about and carrying with them proper its eggs was, even 
materials for mending the same Act f>2 Geo. Ill in u person’s'own 
0 . 108, doclares that no wholesale trader m lace, ground, punishable 
woollen, linen, , silk, or any of tho goods, wares, or. with imprisonment 
manufactures of Great Biitam, and selling the same for a year and a 
by wholesale, • either by himself or his seivunts or day, besides a fine 
agents, shall do doomed a hawker within tho meaning at the king’s plea- 
of tho abovo act. Act 1 & 2 Will IV. c. 22, places the sure. With these 
collection of duties paid by hawkers, Ac, under thr slight rest notions, 
care and management of |tlio eommissionet s of stumps hawking remained 
for the time being. # Act 22 & 23 Viet. e. 30, cmpoweis a f.ivumite umuse- 
jasticee, in convicting for offences under tho Hawkers ment in meny England till the reign of Queen 
Act, to mitigato the penalties there proscribed to not Elizabeth, when the imprisonment was reduced to 
leas than one-fourth part over and abovo the necessary three months ; but tho offender had to find k count v 
costs of proceedings; and no hawker's license required “nr his good behaviour for seven v ears, or lie m 
to be taken out by any worker or maker to sell his rwon till he did so. The sport of hawking was so 
goods anywhere, cither by himself, child, agent, or universally popular in Butuin at that period, that a 
apprentice. By 23 & 24 Viet. c. Ill, hawkers’ licenses, certain qiiulity of hawk was apportioned to every one, 
granted oither in England or Hcotlnnd, are good for according to 'lus station in lire. Thus the eagle oi 
any part of Great Britain ; and tho commissioners of vulture was given to the emperor, the ger-falcon to 
inland revenue may remit penalties incurred by unli- ‘ho king, tho falcon gentle, or the tercel gentle, to the 
censed hawkers, in whole or in part, although portions in nee, the rock-falcon to the duke, tho peregrine 
of those may be payable to other parties than tho falcon to the earl, the- bastard falcon to the baron, tho 
Crown. By 21 t 25 Viet. c. 21, hawkers having the acre to the knight, the barrier and the lammai et to tho 
proper excise lioenso arc authorized to sell sugar and ‘squire, tho merlin to tho lady, the hobby to the young 
tea: persons exposing goods for sale at private houses man, the gos-liawk to the yeoman, the tercel to the 
to be deemed hawkers, with the exceptions already poor man, the sparrow-hawk to the priest, the musket 
specified. Licenses may also he granted by any inland to the holy- water clerk, and the kestrel to the knave or 
revenue officer, on oertifleato by a justice of the peace servant. The birds most generally used in hawking 
or a police inspector. It is also provided, that a were the peregrine falcon and the ger-falcon. When 
hawker, pedlar, or petty chapmRn, if he shall travel under a year old, hawks were called red hauki, on 
on foot without any horse or other beast, and carry account of their plumage being dusky red in colonr. 
his goods to and seu them at other men's houses, ana When over a year old, the hawk was called a haggard . 
not at any house, shop, room, booth, stall, or other 8evcral of the birds employed for the sport in this 
place, in any town to whioh he may travel, may obtain "’ountry are still to be found in Scotland and Wales, 
a license, for a period not exceeding six inonths, at £1 ; Che peregrine falcon inhabits the rocks of Cacrnar- 
ereeeding six months, £2. It lie shall travel with an onshire ; and the same species, with the ger-falcon, 
ass, mule, or horse not exceeding thirteen hands in he gcntil, and the gos-hawk, are found in Scotland, 
height (four inches to the hand), where the license ind the lanner in Inland. In the bid time, the Nor- 
ahul be for a period not exceeding six months, £2; wegiau hawks were held in high esteem in England, 
exceeding six months, £4. ,na were not considered unbefitting bribes for the 

HAWKnra, kamk’-ing (Sax. hafoc, a hawk), the art of king. It is recorded that JeoflVey Fitzpierre gave 
training and flying hawks, in order to take other birds. Bang John two good Norway hawks, in order to pro- 
The practice of teaching one bird to fly et and estoh inre for his friend the right of exporting a hnndred- 
another is frequently called falconry, and is of high weight of cheese. In some cases hawks were made 
antiquity. Amongst the Asiatics the sport seems to he tenures* by which several of the nobility held 
nave been practised from the earliest period ; and in heir estates from the crown. Sir John Stanley and 
She time of Ctesias, foxes and hares were hunted in us heirs held a grant of the Isle of Man from Henry 
India by means of rapacious birds. It is not certain, V., by paving two fklcons to the reigning sovereign 
but very probable, that the ancient Greeks used hawks »n the day or coronation. Although hawking, as an 
and other birds of prey in hunting and fowling. From >xeroise, has now gone nearly ont of uae, several of 
the East the ait gradually spread over Europe, and, ‘ie terms employed still bola their place in the lan- 
l 28 
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H&wtto Health 

&i*gp. Every part of a hawk has its distinct name, away and stacked on the third day; but if the weather 
1 he legs, fiom the thigh to the foot, are called arm*; has been damp, they are agaiu spread out. m pre- 
the toes, the petty ttnglet; the claws, the pounce* ; the viuusly, until lour days hare elapsed from the day the 
wings, the twit. The crop is called the gorge ; the gram was cut. The giand olnect in waking hay h 
upper part of the bill, the beat , the lower part, the to preserve all the colour and natural juices of the 
«W Pi the yellow part between the beak end ores, the grass, Ac., which is done by repeatedly turning it over, 

-er*, and the annul holes in it, the varet. The furui- so ms never to expose Uk for any length 

lure, the leathers, with bells fastened on the legs, are of time to the influence of the l ; stacking hav 

called betetfe ; the leathern thong by which the hawk is these natural qualities are preserved ; and besides, a 
• held is called the tenths and the litllo straps fasten- slight fermentation is brought on, which renders the 
mg them to the legs, the jettet. A head imutipj, in lilnvi nn>ie t. n-ler, and dusolv cs a part of the ltiuren- 
order to keep the bird in the dark, is cjii"il ■ * » ,l n iiioh miller into sugar, which renders the hav 
and to draw the strings, so that the hood may be in more palatable to horsea. J 

readiness to be pulled off, is called unt/nhng ike hood . Hav HOT s, hai'-bote (Sax ), in Law, is a liberty to 

The lure is a figure or resemblance of a fowl made of take thorns and other wood to make and repair hedges, 
leather and feathers ; and the resting-place when the gates, fences, &c„ either by a tennut for liie or years, 
hawk is off the falconer’s hand, the perch. Many of It is said to include also wood for the making ofiakra 
tlie particular actions of the hawk are also described ~wd forks used in the making of hay. 
by distinct terms. When the bird flutters ou the hand Uaywaud, tun' -ward (Sux ), is applied to the keeper 
or perch, it is said to bale, w 1, . A :i *> f s*i.i ng too near, of a common herd of eattlqlof a town, and port of 
hawks fi^ht with each other, it isc el.n','. , ■ when whoso duty is to see that they neither break nor 
the }oung ones quiver m obed i • i<> il c e:>:ei, it is crop tho hedges of inclosed grounds, 

called corn tug. The seizure of its prey by a hawk is Hazel. (See Cobylus.) 
called binding ; when it pulls off the leathers, it is said limn. (*><• Bauw, A a atomy.) 
to plumes when it forsake* the jftoner game, and flies JlEAi)irHr,W'-f/t& (Sax hen foil, head; ace, ache), or 
at magpies, crows, Ac , it is called check. The fowl tain in the head, is a complaint ot very common ocour- 
or game flown at is called tho gninry, nnd tne dead *cnce, and may result fioin so many different causes, 
body of a fowl killed by the hawk is called tho pelf 'iat it is impossible to lay down muny special directions 
The making of ahawk tame and gentle is called reclam- .'gsrding^it. There urn few diseases with which it does 
tny, tho bunging one to endure company, manning ; , lot occur symptomatically, and it is a prominent symp 
and a hawk well enough trained to set an exam pin to om in all fevers and inflammations, and in many ncr- 
a young one is called u make-hawk, George, earl o sous complaints, it occurs idiopqjlnically, either from 
Orford, tried to revue hawking in the latter part o weakness or exhaustion of tho nerve-power of tho 
the 18th century j and, m Yoikslure, Cglouel Thomp brain, or from a disordered state of the digestive 
son had a hawking establishment at a later peuod. A: apparatus. Sometimes it is au obtuse pain extending 
a general diversion, however, in this country, tin over tho whole head, with d s«*nso of heaviness, with a 
Bport has entiiely gone cut, although now and then general. torpitudi 1 of the sensorial power, disqualifying 
occasional attempts havo been made to icvive it. li the person for continued mental effort. Tho sight is 
Sir Walter Scott’s novels, there are Homo very graplin often dun, the hearing dull, and the memory defective, 
iiml nit ere ding descriptions ot this national * port / This arises from some wenkneiui or exlinnation of tho 
list of the hawks muse at the time ot Charles I. will br brain, and is produced by irregular circulation of 
ton ml in \\ al ton's Complete Angler (ire alio The JJooi blood in the head, by great mental exertion, or by 
nf St Alban*, by Julinn i Hernms, abbess of Sojiwell mlent mental passions. When it arises from an over* 
fjft Fiinconnerie, by Charles d'JSspeionj ami Latham's loaded condition of tho blood-vessels of the brain, 
Fnlconru). there is iiHiinlly a bloated countenance, full redeye. 

Hawse, hawse (Ang -Sav ), a term applied to flic ml a dull inanimate expiession. Cold applications 
Bit nation of the cables befoie a ship's stem, when she to the head, leuehe.s to the temples, or cupping on the 
is moored with two anchnis, one on the starboard and >ack of the neck, with spare diet and active aperients, 
the other on the port-bow. When tlie^e cables v erg irn the pi«»per means to bo adopted in this esse, 
fnun each other, tho liiiwac is sunl to bo clear, whei Where it pmceeds 1mm nervous exhaustion or nervous 
noised by the ship’s swinging halt-round, the hnwse 1 rrilubilitv, soothing and strengthening measures aro 
s.inl to be crossed, another ei oss makes w b.it is tei nied o be adupted, and stimulants to bo as much as poasi* 
an elbow, ami then a roo ad-tarn • — in both these latt tie avoided. Tonics ought to be employed, ana such 
e*i-e«,the *hip m said to have fonl haute. The pmee it her means, as out-door exercise, sea-bathing, Ac., 

1 v which the cables are diiengnged lrom these entail- ns tend to strengthen and mvigorato tho system, 
glcmcnts is called clearing haute. Freshening ha wee, Bilious headache, or bitch as armes from a disordered 
means veering out more cable, in order to render the date of the digestive orgnns, usually affects ono side 
ii action of the fouled cables more evenly distributed >f the head only, or but a portion of it, most com- 
Athnart hawse means crossing the bows of a ship at nonly over one eye, and increasing to an acute and 
anchor. >ften throbbing pain. It is commonly accompanied 

Hawse-holes, the holes in the bows of a ship with a feeling of sickness, often leading to vomiting, 
through which tho cables pass that are attached to the and producing extremo languor and depression of 
anchors. vpirits. This bind ot headache seldom lasts more than 

IiAWsra, hawf-zer (Ang -Sax ), a large cable, of in- a few hours at a time, and may generally be removed 
terraediato size between tho cabin aim tow-line of the ">y taking a bluo bill at bed-time, with a colocynth piU, 
Bhip to which it belongs ■ it is used ior various pur- >r other aperient, in the morning. In rheumatic 
poses; as warping out of dock, or towing, Ac. icadache, which is commonly caused by exposure to 

If AWTiroRK. ( See Cbategus ) >Id, the pain is of a remittent, shitting nature, shoot- 

Hat, Hayuakino, hag (Sax. hey, hig), grass cut ug from point do point, and is felt most at night, when 
and dried for fodder ; grass prepared for preservation. ;he patient is warm in bed. (See Kelbvmatism.) 
lCnfmiiking is the operation of cutting down, drying, IIkadmobougit. (See Hobo can.) . 

and otherwise preparing the forage-grasses and other Health, kelth (Ang. -Sax.), is that condition of to* 

forage plants. When the plants aro in full flower, .mag body in which all the vital, natural, and animal 
as they are now supposed to contain tho mav : mum functions are performed easily t and perfectly, and 
amount of nutritions juices diffused throughout ilivr unattended with pain. It consists in a natural and 
system, they are mown down with a scythe. Fine, proper condii ion and proportion m the functions and 
dry weather, when the sun prevail j. is generally chosen structures of the several parte of which the bo% is 
for the time during which baymaking is to be prose- composed. From physiology we learn that than an 
cu ted, and the mown material is spread out and tossed certain relations of these funotions and structures to 
over several times for the purpose of exposing it to each other, and to external agents, which are most 
tho son's rays, even on the first day it is out. In the conducive to their well-being ana permanency, which 
evening it is collected into small heaps, which are constitute the condition of health. States which are 
again spread ont to dry tbo next morning, as on tho deviations from the due balance between the severs! 
previous day. If tho weather has been very warm and properties or parts of the animal frame oonstitutd 
dry, and the snn very powerful, these heups ore carted disease. The most perfect state of health is generally 
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Health, Bill of 


•onneoted with a certain conformation and structure 
of the bodily organa, and well marked by certain ex- 
ternal Mena and figures, a well-proportioned body, 
calm ana regular circulation of the jfiood, free and 


full reap) ration, easy digestion, Ac. There are, how- 
ever, few persons who can be said to enjoy perfect 
health ; and hence, in ordinary language, when we apeak 
of health, we imply merely a freedom from actual 
disease. In this sense, the standard of health is not 
the same in every individual, that being health in some 
whieh would be disease m i “ 

in adults averages from 7C 




are some in whom 90 or 100 is a neauny puise. xuua- 
cular strength and aetivity, nervous sensibility, and 
the sensorial powers, vaiy exceedingly in different 


Heart, Diseases of the 

' exterior fibres of the hesrt are longitudinal, the middle 
transverse, and the interior oblique. The contraction 
of the heart » termed systole ; its dilatation, diastole. 

Hxast, Diseases of the. —The heart, from the im- 
portant part which it plays in tho animal economy, h 
subject to various, serious, and often fatal diseases. 
Like the other viscera, it is removed from tho eye, so 
that little knowledge of its condition can be obtained 
by inspection ; and hence we must have recourse to 
other means. Tho ear is the principal means of oh- 
taming a knowledge of tho state of the heart, and by 
auscultation and percussion (which see), we are enabled 
to detect the existence of various diseases. The heart 
gives out two sounds, known as the first and second, 
which are distinguished from each other. The flr»t 



fall truth or entire moaning of the statement may not 
have been carried away, But there arc some oases in 
which such evidence is received; as in proof of any 
general customs, or matters of common tradition or 
n account of what deceased persons have 
Lifetime. 

Hbakt, hart (Sax. heart. L&t. car), in Anat., the 
great central organ of the circulation of tho blood, is a 
hollow muscular organ in the form of nn irregular 
cone, and placed obliquely in the lower or front part at 


or other like complaints, and may be induoed by great 
mental excitement. In such cases, great attention 
should bo paid to the general health, and by means of 
tonics, sea-bathing, and gentle open-air exercise, the 
system is to bo strengthened. Violent exertion, and 
strong mental excitement, arc particularly to be avoided. „ 
Among tho principal orgauio diseases to whioh the 
heart is subject, are pcncurd'lis, carditis, endocar- 
ditis, atrophy, hypertrophy, dilatation, and Tabular 
disease. Pcncuiditis, or inflammation of tho pc . 


directed towards the spine, and corresponds with the or hy other causes, which give rue to inflammation in 
fourth and fifth doianl vertebrae, while the apex other parts. It is chaxactenzed by great tenderness 
points between the cartilages of the fifth and Bath ribs over the region of the heart, amounting, when pressed, 
on the left side. It rests upon the diaphragm, having to sharp cutting pains, which prevent hnn lrom lying 
the lower surface somewhat flattened. It is inclosed upon the left Biao. If, os is usually tho case, the 
in a membranous bag, called tho pericardium, but pleura is involved, there will bo acute pain on cough - 
loosed, so as to allow tree motion. The heart may be ing or drawing a deep breath. Somctiraos tho attack 
isidered as double, the right side being pulmonary, ia not so severe, and only a slight pam is felt, or only 
and serving to transmit blood only to the lungs ; the a sense of heaviness and oppression. Generally tho 
other systemic, forcing the blood into all parts of tho notion of tho heart is increased, sometimes bo muoh bo 
system. It contains four cavities,— two at the base, as to constitute palpitation. Frequently there is a 
' termed auricles, and two at the uper, named ventricles considerable quantity of fluid effused into the cavity of 
The right auricle has four apertures,— one from the the pericardium, which is sometimes cxteraallv visible 
snperior vena cava, by whieh tho blood is returned by the bulging out over that part. It is a frequent 
from the upper portion of the system; one from the attendant of acute rheumatism (which see). Its raodo 
inferior vena cava, returning the blood from the lower of treatment depends very much upon the particular 
parts of the system; ono from tho coronary vein, by urrumstancos of each case. Where the disease is 
whioh the blood is returned from the heart itself; and rapid and violent, bleeding may be of great service ; in 
one into tho l iglit ventricle. Tho blood passes from other cases tonics, and m some cases stimulants, are 
the right auricle into the right ventrielo, the entrance employed. Carditis, or inflammation of the heart 
to which is guarded by a fold of tho lining membrane, itself, sometimes occurs, but it is usually accompanied 
forming a valve, called tho tricuspid, from its present- with inflammation of the pericardium : the symptoms 
iug three points. The blood is sent from the right in both cases are the same, and the treatment wifi con- 
ventricle iutb the pulmonary artery, by moans of which sequently bo similar m both. The like remarks also 
it is conveyed to the lungs. The entrdbee to the pul- apply, in great measure, to endocarditis, or lnflamma- 
artery is guarded by three semilunar valves, tion of the interior lining membrane of the heart, 
which prerent tho blood from again flowing back into which is usually accompanied by one or both of the 
the ventricle. The blood is returned from the lungs above. In this case there is more or less of fever and 
to the heart by the pulmonary, veins, which convey it anxiety, and a peculiar sound of the heart is heard 
into the left auricle. From tnis.it is sent into the left upon auscultation. Atrophv, or a wasting of the heart’s 
ventricle, the. entiance into which is guarded by the substance, arises from a deficiency in the supply of 
mural, or bicuspid valve, consisting of two pieces, of nutritive matter. It is usually accompanied by general 
wllbh the right one ia much larger than the other, emaoiation, and will bo pretty sure to terminate in 
The left ventricle has its walls much thicker than the death. When the heart is examined after death, its 
right, and forcesthe blood into tho aorta, for distnbu- tissues are found to have undergone a change, and, 
tion over the entire system. At the commencement of instead of a striped, to present a homogeneous appear- 
ed aorta, then ara three sigmoid or semilunar Talves, once. This is called “fatty degeneration." The 
as in the pulmonary artery, for preventing the blood treatment is to strengthen the system by tonics, whole* 
from retaining. The heart of a lest us differs from that some and nutritious diet, open-air exercise, sea-bath- 
of an adult, in having a foramen ovale, through which mg, and the like. Hypertrophy, on the other band, is 
tha blood passes from the right auricle to the left. The the result of an excess of nutrition, the nutritive pro- 
7 2 * 
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Heartburn 

cess appearing to go on more rapidly than the absoi 
bent. In this way the heart is often greatly enlarge 
in bulk, and its operations seriously interfered will 
It is usually distinguished into three kinds.— (1 ) simpli 
when, the walls of the heart, or its divisions, er 
thickened, without any diminution in the oapacity 
the cavities: (2) eccentric, or aneurisms!, when tl 


Heat 


versallv diffused through all matter, and is capable 
of pronging various phenomena; such as expansion, 
fusion, vaporisation, and thermo-electric currents. 
There is nothing absolutely known as to the cause of 
The question as to whether it is a substance or 

; has been discussed, without result, sinoe 


By those who consider best to 


an accident 

the times of Bacon, 



•of these is the least common, and the sccon parts of this fluid are also supposed to be mutually 
the moat frequent; and any of them may affect repulsive. but attracted by the material particlesof 
single canty or the whole heart. From the force bodies: thus accounting for expansion and contraction, 
with which the blood is propelled in such cases The other effects of heat are accounted for ou priori- 
being greatly increased, the tendency is to produc- pies analogous to those on whioh the unrinlatory theory 
hemorrhages, aneurism of the aorta, apoplexy, &< of light is founded. Those who regard heat as merely 
The pulsations are frequently regular but strong accidental to matter, consider that the artificial pro- 
sometimes even visibly raising the bedclothes, and tb» duction of heat is accompanied by vibratory motions 
chest is bulged out over the part. Best, abstinence, in the interior molecules of the heated substances, 
and more or less depletion, according to circum- This theory is open to a great objection, for heat it 
stances, are the proper means to be employed m sucl propagated through a vaeuun* and even if it » aup- 
a case, ann usually, with care and perseverance, th posed that all space is filled with a fluid, in order to 
symptoms will be much alleviated. Dilatation of th. account for solar heat, the hypothesis loses its sim- 

hoart is where one or more of the cavities are enlarge - ,i “‘ -* L **- - 

in size without the substance of the heart itself beini 
increased. It is sometimes caused^v increased actio 
of the heart, and may be produced oy excessive exei 
tion or strong excitement of any kind ; it frequent!' 
also arises from want of sufficient muscular strengtl 
in the heart itself, or from some obstruction to tin 
free passage of the blood. It is charactered by wan 
of vigour in the circulation, and by feebleness am 
inability for exertion in the patient; he will often b 
exhausted by the loss of even a small quantity o 
blood, and may even be carried off duryig a tnflinf 
haemorrhage. Attention to the general health, so ai 
to strengthen the patient and restore the circulation 
while all exciting causes are to be Avoided, are th< 
means to employ in such circumstances. The valve 
oi the heart are subject to a variety of diseases whic’ 
interfere with their proper action ■ these are atnuni 
tho roost easily detected of the organic diseases, oi 
account of the sounds produced hv them. The valvci 
frequently become thickened, or even cartilaginous oi 
osseous, so that they do not act freely, or close imper- 
fectly, leading to obstruction or regurgitation of blood 
Being connected with the endocardium, or internal 
lining membrane, diseases of the valves often resul 
from repeated attacks of endocarditis. These obstruc- 
tions tend to produce oppressions of the breath, apo- 

E lectio fits, sanguineous and serous congestions, ~as 
femoptyais, albuminaria, dropsy, kc. The mode of 
treatment in such cases will depend upon the particular 
symptoms present, otherwise the general mode of 
treatment indicated above, of strengthening the tone 


of the system and equalizing the action of the heart, 
is to be followed.— Rtf. Watson’s Lecture on tho Prac- 
tice of Physic; Copland’s Dictionary of Medicine; 
English Encyclopedia — Arts and Sciences. 

llBAKTBVB ir, hart'-bum (Lat. car dial gia, from Or. 
hardia, the heart, and algos, pain), m Mod., is an 
nneasy sensation in the stomach, ascending with acid 
eructations and a burning heat into the throat. Some- 
times it ia attended with oppression, faintness, nausea, 
and an inclination to vomit, or a plentifnl discharge of 
a clear, lympid, fluid-like saliva, commonly termed 
waterbrasn. In some cases a gnawing or burning pain 
is felt, chiefly at the cardie, or upper orifice or the 
stomach ; whence the name ia denved. It is usually 
a symptom of dyspepsia, but it may also be occasioned 
by other complaints; as worms, inflammation of the 
stomleh or intestines, various diseases of the heart, 
&c. It may also be occasioned by violent emotions of 
the mind. Indigestible foods, as animal fat, oil, bat- 
ter, cheese, fto., are very apt to occasion it. The best 
remedies are alkalies combined with mild aperients, 
such as magnesia, or tartrate of soda, and rhubarb. 
The great thing, however, is to restore the healthy 
action of the stomach, and to avoid snch substances as 
tend to produce it. (See Dyspepsia.) 

HxiXTA-iroirxT. (See Fumagx.) 

Hi at, heal (Sax. heat, hat), a term applied in ordi- 
nary language either to the sensation excited in ns by 
the approximation of a warm body or to the cause of 
that sensation. Rest, as a great natural agent, is uni- 
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plirity, and is very vague. It 'is better to observe the 
properties of heat, and from them to measure and 
calculate its effects, than to speculate on its nature ; 
and instead «of using the word colon c to conceal our 
ignorance, to use the word heat, in order to denote 
that state or condition of a body which excites in us 
the sonsatiffa of heat. Every existing substance may 
be looked upon as a source of heat. The most impor- 
tant of these is the sun, and its heat, when condensed 
ty means of a lens, is very intense. Without the benign 
influence of tho sun’s heat, all nature would be bonnd 
in the adamantine chains of cohesion. The conflagra- 
tion of every combustible on the face of tho earth 
vould not compensate for ^wenty-fonr hours* absence 
>f the solar rays. The second source of heat ismechani- 
•al, and consists in the friction or rubbing together of 
lulid substances. In this operation, strong mechanical 
Inrco is opposed to the force of cohesion or adhesion, 
ind heat is generated by the reaction of the two. Two 
lieces of wood rubbed rapidly together quickly be- 
tome hot, end when the force and velocity are great 
mough, combustion ensues. The sparks of the oom- 
non flint and steel are small particles of the metal 
-truck off by the stone, and burning under the influ- 
mce of the heat elicited by the blow. A third aonr oe 
>f heat is chemical. All cases of common combustion, 
nd all artificial processes for obtaining light and heat, 
re familiar examples of this action. But in all eases 
•f this sort, tho heat evolved, however copious and 
otense, is limited, and proportionate to the quantities 
•f the snbstances reacting upon one another. Rest ia 
btained from a fourth source, which is probably allied 
o the last; namelv, electricity. Another source of 
eat ia physiological, and exists in ourselves. Rest ia 
product of animal life, and we can feel it and judge of 
oy our own sensations ; we can increaae it bymuscu- 
*r exertion, and can communicate the sensation of heat 
> others. When referred to our sensations directly, 
owever, heat and cold become merely comparative 
jrtns, and depend jipon the temperature of our bodies 
t the time or experience. Any estimation, therefore, 

■f heat by sensation must be very vague. In all these 
aurces or heat, notwithstanding the copious evolution 
4 the wonderful agent, there is no loss of material 
distance. Solar heat has been concentrated by a 
lumber of powerful lenses on one scale of a balance of 
:treme sensibility ; bubno derangement of equilibrium 
iaued. As far as experiment can show, heat must 
.•nsequently be looked upon as without weight.— an 
npondsrable agent. Heat radiates from all bodies in 
iraight lines and in all directions ; and, like radiant 
-ght, its intensity decreases as the square of the dis- 
tance from the source of the rays* thus, if a ther- 
ometer protected from the influence of all distorting 
mm be observed to rise a certain number of degrees 
one inch distance from a heated surface, it will indleato 
jur times less heat at two inches: nine times less at 
three inches; and so on. Reflected heat also follows 
ia same law as reflected light ; and that the angle of 
Election is equal to the angle of incidence may bo 
■wed by holding a bright metallic plate before a Are. 
ken we see the reflection of the Are, we also feel the 
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heat. If two concave mirror* are fixed at a distance 
of 10 or 18 feet apart, with their axes in the same line, 
and their faces parallel and opposed to each other, upon 
placing a thermometer in the (boos of one, it will be 
found sensitive to the effects of a heated body placed 
in the focus of the other. A piece of ice placed before 
one mirror will cause the mercury in the thermometer 
to descend, not through the radiation of cold, but 
through the radiation of beat from the thermometer 
to the piece of ice. The beat absorbents of heat are 
the best radiators, and the best reflectors are the 
worst radiators. The increase of bulk for the same 
increase of heat varies much in different classes of 
substances. It is small in solids, larger in liquids, 
and greatest of all in aeriform bodies. From the 
freesing to the boiling point of water, 350 cubic 
inohee of lead become 351; 800 cubic inches of 
iron, 801; and 1,000 cubic inches of giaas, 1,001 
Liquids augment their volumes in different proportion 
when subjected to the same change of temperature; 
but every adriform substance, provided it bo nob in 
contact with a liquid, expands in tho same proportion ; 
1,000 parts of air becoming 1,373, when heated from 
33° to 212° Fahrenheit. These evpansions take place 
gradually, and when tho heat is withdrawn, the bodies 
return to their original bulks, by corresponding regular 
contractions. Accurate measurement and precision of 
instruments form the perfection of science. The cor- 
rect measurement of heat cannot ho cf^'lcd f»y the 
unassisted senses. But by observing the expansion or 
enlargement of a certain quantity of air, or of a Knuid, 
or a solid, an apparatus is obtained by which the effects 
of heat oan bo accurately measured aud calculated. 
This is tho principle of tho thermometer. Tho tirst in- 
vention of this useful instrument is ascribed to Sane- 
torio, an Italian physician, who lived about 1590. (See 
THsnicomTBn.) One of the most important properties 
of heat is conduction. If a stick of charcoal is held fn 
the flame of a candle, no disagreeable sensation ot heat 
will be perceived, oven when the heated extremity is 
at a small distance from the fingers. But a metallic 
wire will speedily burn tho baud at a greater distance 
from the extremity, and before any part becomes red 
wen. The process bv which tho heat is conveyed 
■long the metal is called conduction. This property 
rarios in dilferent solids, and it may be roughly stated 
ihat dense bodies possess conductive power in the 
greatest proportion. Thus, metals Are the best con- 
tactors; stones are next; hard woods next ; aud so on. 
Diamonds and other gems are much better conductors 
>f heat than glass ; and thus may be distinguished from 
t, by tonobing the lips, which in general are very sen- 
stive to changes of temperature. The gems feel cold, 
vhen compared with the glass. Tho metals themselves 
rary muon in their conducting power. Many useful 
Kmtrivanooa for tho convenient management of hot 
lodiea are dependent upon tho differences of this 
iroperty ; thus wooden handles are used to protect 
he hand from a hot teakettle, or tho handle of a 
liver teapot it insulated from the body, bv the insertion 
»f small plates of ivory, which prevent tne conduction 
if heat to any disagreeable extent. By breaking the 
ohesion of solids, their conducting power is much 
Increased. Thus at the siege of Gibraltar, red-hot 
anuon-balla were earned to the batteries on wooden 
rheelbarrows, the bottoms of which were covered with 
lyera of sand. Heat la conducted by liquids with 
uoh difficulty that some philosophers nave doubted 
diether they are not altogether destitute of the power, 
hoy acquire heat, however, under particular ciroum- 
sannes, with such iacility, that it might bo hastily 
rooluded that they possess the power of conduction 
i an eminent degree. That liquids conduct heat very 
■perfectly, can easily be proved by experiment. If a 
loss tube, four or five inches in length, be nearly filled 
ith water, and the upper part be heated in a spirit- 
>mp, tho water will boil on the surface, while the tnbe 
in no held in the band at the lower end, without m- 
mvenienoe, aa the water is not able to oonduot the 
tat downwards. In all such < speriments. however, 
wheat is ultimately conveyed down the solid sides of 
ie containing vessel. The difficulty of determining 
w power of conduction in afoform bodies is muoh 
water than that of liquids. It has never bean proved 
at they are capable of conducting heat at all. A 
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simple experiment will show the comparative powers 
of conduction of solid, liquid, and aeriform bodies. 
Metals, when heated to 120% will severely born a hand 
placed upon them, on account of the facility with which 
the heat travels towards it. Water will not scald, pro- 
vided the hand be kept without motion in it, tSU it 
reaches the temperature of 160 s ; while the contact of 
air can be endured at 300°. In the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, there is an account of an experiment, by Sir 
Joseph Banks and some others, who ventured into a 
room heated to 260% and remained there for a con- • 
siderable time without serious inconvenience; and in 
several processes of manufacturing art, it is necessary 
for workmen to enter stoves heated as high as 300% 
from which no injurious ©fleets follow. The bad con- 
ducting power of air is usefully applied for many pur- 
poses of convenience, and in the arts. Doable doors 
ure put to furnaces, in order to prevent the heat from 
being conducted outwards; and ice-houses are double- 
cased, m order to prevent the heat from being con- 
ducted luwarda. In selecting substances for clothing, 
the same principles are observed. Articldl of dress 
are warm in proportion to the quantity of air which 
they contain m their texture. Furs, feathers, wool, 
and down, retard the passage of heat m this way ; ami 
for the same reaaonf mow preserves the warmth of the 
earth in lrosty weather. Although heat travels by 
conduction with d.lli'.'lt tbiough j.qu.d ai.d acrifm in 
bodies, both tliec«* of s .b-l.imvs \ee-ii!y In- 

come heated. This is effected by processes of circula- 
tion, or rapid change m the relative position ot adja- 
cent particles; und the operation is called convertion. 
When a liquid is boated, it expands and becomes 
lighter; the heated and lighter particles rise to the 
surface, and 41 uow portion comes in contact with the 
soiii 00 of heat; and so the motion continues as long 
os ihe heat continues to be communicated. The same 
process of convection takes place, but miirh mine 
rapidly, 111 elastic tluids. The expansive aud ahcoh- 
tuunal power of hot air is ordinarily illustrated in the. 
fl re-balloon. Montgoliler first applied tins power to 
the coustiuction of a balloon, and Filatre do Hosier 
first ventured to flout upon the atmosphere m it. (See 
Balloon.) The ventilation of ordinary rooms, and the 
ascending currents 111 chimneys, are noth due to the 
expansion of air by heat. In some of the grand opera- 
tions ot nature, the convection of heat is of great im- 
portance. It is principally by the circulation of elastic 
and non-elastic fluids that the distribution of tempe- 
rature over the globe is regulated. Thus the heat of 
the tropios is moderated by the cold currents from the 
poles; and the low temperature of the Arctic and 
Antarctic regions is qualified by the warm currents 
from the equator. The constant current of the trade- 
winds owes its primary impulse and direction to this 
cause. The gnlf-streom is another instanoe of the 
same action. This great current sets across the At- 
lantic, from the coasts of Africa, towards the shores of 
the Gulf of Mexico ; from thonce it passes northwards 
to the banks of Newfoundland! thus transferrings 
large portion of wan v water to the cold regions of the 
north. There is a igulnr exception to the general 
rule that all substances expand under the influence of 
heat. This exception is water. When a large body of 
water, such as that in a deep lake, has been cooled 
down to 40% by the perpendicular circulation desenbed, 
the vertical motion ceases, and the surface water be- 
comes lighter as the temperature falls, finally setting 
into a sheet of ice. The water underneath is protected 
from the further influence of the cold, by the cessation 
of the circulation, and its almost perfect power of non- 
conduction. If this were not the case in this elifnate, 
a lake once frozen could never be liquefied again. 
Thus far heat has been treated as a foree freely devel- 
oped, which could be measured by our sensations, and 
by the thermometer and pyrometer. Heat, however, 
uso enters, as it were, into the composition of bodies, 
ioses its character of temperature, and becomes con- 
cealed or latent to oar instruments and our feelings. 
When eqnsl volumes of the same fluid, at different 
temperatures, ore mixed, they afford tne mean tem- 
perature of the two. A pint of water at 60% mixed 
with a pint at 100% will show, by the thermometer, a 
temperature of 76% It a quantity of mercury, how- 
ever, at 100% be mixed with an equal measure of water 
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nre to be found of fata* *•«*. la these processes 
a Urge quantity of heat u absorbed, combined, or fixed ; 
and in tue opposite changes from aeriform to liquid,, 
and from liquid to sobd states, a quantity of heat is 
set free, and becomes sensible. If equal weights of 
water at 32 J and of water at 212° are mixed, they will 
show a temperature of 122° ; but equal weights of ice 
at 32° and water at 212° form a mixture, the tempera* 
tare of which is 62® ; the water losing 160° of tempera- 
ture, while the iee only gains 20°. Therefore, 140° of 
heat are expended in changing the ice from the solid 
to the liquia state. Dr. Black, who first investigated 
these phenomena about the year 1757, drew the conclu- 
sion that this portion of heat became latent m the 
water; which owes its fluid state to its latent heat. 
The heat is not destroyed or annihilated, as can easily 
be proved ; for if water be exposed to a degree of cold 
fur below the freezing point, it will gradually part 
with its excess of temperature above that of surround- 
ing bodies, and become colder and colder till it reach 
the freezing point. The temperature, however, will 
not descend below 32° till the whole has become iee, 
and yet it must continue yielding up heat at the same 
rate as beforo. There must be. therefore, within it a 
continued supply of heat, m order to keep it up to the 
fixed poiut. Thus the process of thawing ice or snow 
becomes a gradual one ; and without such a provision 
sudden and disastrous floods would occur every spnnj 
m the polar and temperato zones. Artificial cold i 
easily produced by rapid liquefaction. The mere solu- 
tion of mtrato of potash alone will lower the toinpora- 
tnre ol water from fitf* to 35° ; while a mixture of snow 
and common salt will cause the thermometer to sink 
from 32° to zero. (See Faxxznro Mixtubks.) When 
liquids pass into the solid Rtate, their latent heat bo- 
comes sensible; and by carofnl management water can 
bo cooled several degrees below its freezing point 
without congelation ; the moment, however, that it is 
agitated it is made to congeal, and the temperature 
rises to 32°. The natural processes of vaporization, 
like that of liqnefaction, are gradual and progressive. 
If this were not the case, the boiling of an ordinary 
teakettle would be an extremely dangerous operation ; 
for the whole volume of water would otherwise flash 
into steam m an instant. It is therefore hazardous to 
boil these liquids which have vapours with a small spe- 
cific heat. When oil of vitriol is Denied in a retrrt, sud- 
den explosions of denso vapour bunt forth from time to 
time, and the retort is very liable to lie broken by the 
concussion. When the pressure of the atmosphere is 
decreased or removed, liquids will boil at lower tem- 
peratures. Under the reoeivcr of an air-pump, water 
may be made to boil at a temperature of 32° ; that is 
to say, the pressure may be reduced till the vapour oi 
W”ter at that temperature, which is oi no higher degree 
of elasticity than would suffice to support a column 
of meroury in the barometer of 0*20 inch, would be 
suffleent to remove it ; but the full amount oi latent 
heat must bo absorbed in its passage into the aeriform 
stale; and as this can be derived from no extenor 
source, its own free heat enters into combination. The 
boding points of bquids are smaller on the sum- 
mits of mountains than at their bases, m consequence 
of the diminished elasticity of the air. On the top of] 
Mont Blanc, water boils nt n temperature of 187°. 
When water ie converted into vapour or steam by 
meana of heat, it undergoes n much greater expansion 
of volume than any other liquid. It expends eight 
times as much as sulphuric ether, and nearly three 
times and a half as much as alcohol. The working of 
the steam-engine depends upon the* elastic force of 
steam, communicated by heat and the instantaneous 
annihilation ot that force by cold. The natural tem- 
perature of the surface of the globe is affected by so 
many causes, that it is impossible to calculate the 
moan heat of any country by its latitude. In the old 
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results : civilization is highly advanced by both these 
circumstances,— Ref* Humboldfa leotkermal Liner 
and the Dutnbution qf Heat over the OUbeT^ 
Emm, or Hs train, heeth, ketk'+r (Sax. Hath), in 
its common signification, means a place or portion of 
waste land overgrown with shrubs of say kind, or a 
moor over which the prevailing plants or vegetation 
consist of one or more of the several epeoies or heath, 
or erica. Heaths are common in Scotland, Ireland, 
some parts of England, und in ooon tries having a 
similar dimate on the continent; and many hundreds 
of aerei are covered with the erica , which grows to a 
height of three or four feet. Thu plant ia used for 
the purpose of thatching houses, making brooms, ho., 
and the tope of heather supply generally the plaoe of 
a mattress in most Highland cottages. In countries, 
also, where the grass and clover do not begin to 

K nw until late m the spring, tho tops of heather, 
th into green and dry state, supply forage for horses 
and catfie. (For a soientifle description of the heath* 
plant ijpelf, the reader is referred to the article Eu- 
cacbja) 

Hxavxzt, ftee'-en (Sax. hsqfien), a term which desig- 
nates the region or expanse surrounding the earth, and 
which appears above and around na Bke an immense 
arch or vanlt, wherein the eon end moon, the planets 
and the constellations, apparently revolve in their or- 
bits. Amongst the pagans the term fteoeenwas applied 
to the abode of the celestial gods; and Aristotle and 
others believed the heavens to be composed of incor- 
ruptible materials, as likewise the eon, moon, and 
stars ; which belief was a great drawback to the spread 
of astronomy, until it was overthrown by the reason- 
ings of Galileo. Ancient astronomers also supposed 
that there were eight heavens, seven of whioh were 
named after the planets, and the eighth called the 
firmament (which ere). The Hebrews acknowledged 
threo heavens firstly, the air, or adnal heaven; 
secondly, the firmament, in which the stem were sap- 
posed to be placed ; and lastly, the heaven of heavens^ 
or third heaven, which was tho scat of Jehovah. 
Modern astronomy has, however, shown us that the 
expanse above us is immeasurable space: and in meta- 
phorical language amongst Christians, heaven ie held 
to be the abode of the Deity ; — that paradise in 
which the souls of the good will enjoy happiness, and 
r or ever dwell in the life to come. 

Hiiatt Sr in, W-tf epar , in Min, n term somewhat 
Loosely applied to both the carbonate* and sulphates 
ot baryta and strontia. The true heavy epar of the 
mineralogist is sulphate of baryta. (Sea Oman**, 
SraoMTTAirtTx, and WiraxniTn.) 

Hfbbxw Lakguagb and Litxbatubb, M-brew.— 
The Hebrew is one of tho oldest and most remarkable 
of known languages, and is of especial interest to ns, as 
being that in which the Old Testament Scriptures 
were originally written. It belongs to the so-called 
Canaanitish branch, or chief division of the Semitic 
family of languages, the other branches being the 
Aramaic and Arabian. It is matter of dispute whether 
tho Hebrew language, as seen in the'earliest books of 
tbe Old Testament, is the dialect which Abraham 
brought with him into Canaan, or whether it is tbe 
common tongue of tbe Canaanitish nations, which 
Abraham only adopted from them, and which wae 
afterwards developed to greater fulness under the 
pcenliar moral and political influences to which hie 
posterity were exposed. There is every reason to be- 
lieve, however, that Abraham, on hie entrance into 
Canaan, found tho language then prevailing among tho 
different tribes inhabiting (bat country to be in, aft 
least, dialectical affinity with bis own. For along time, 
down to very recently, Hebrew waa universally re- 
garded as the original language of the human race, 
coeval with its beginning; sad that traces of it were 
discoverable In au subsequent tongues, Tin origin 
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ndwoffM of the Hebrew language, util it became 
the Jangiiageof Scripture, in the time of Moaea, it ia 
impossible to determine, According to aome, the 
vnmeoolar dialect of Abraham himself wae Aramaic, 
end baoeae gradually changed by the influx of Egyp- 
tian end Arabic worda, to the time of Moaea. From 
thetfae of Moaea down to the Captivity, a period of 
•.thousand /can, notwithstanding the existence of 
aome isolated, but important archaisms, aa in the form 
of the pronoun. Ac., it underwent but little change. 
Bo far is this the ease, that it has been used as aa 
argument against the received antiquity of the Penta- 

i* touch. The causes, however, are to be sought in the 

1 isolated and stationary character of the Hebrews 
themselves, and the genius of the language, as little 
ausoeptlUe of orange. In even the earliest canonical 
books of this period, the language appears in a state 
of mature development, with precision of syntactical 
arrangement and great regularity of formation. One 
of the most remarkable features in the later language 
of this period ie the difference which distinguishes the 
diction of poetry from the? of prose. The language of 
simple narration and history limits itself to the forms 
neoeeaary to common purposes: the poets, on the 
other hand, made use of unusual words and flexions, 
and harmonic arrangement of thoughts, as seen both 
in the parallelism of members in a tingle verse, 
and in the strophio order of longer periods. The 
rhetorical language of the prophets moves infaaiore 
free rhythm or thought, and in longer sentences’, than 
the poets; but. in other respects, especially in its 
pthny state, fells In very much with it. The decline 
and corruption of the Hebrew language dates from the 
Babylonian osptivity. From the time of the Assyrians 
the Aramaic made great Inroads upon the Hebrew; 
and alter the power of the Israelites had been broken 
by long ware and captivity, the Aramaic, owing to the 
influence of foreign authority and foreign colonists, 
spread rapidly. After their return from the oaptmty, 
Bara and Nebemiah took oaro that the Hebrew, in its 
undent form, should be made more familiar to the 
people ; and they both wrote in Hebrew. Among the 
more strict Jews, the Hebrew was still retained, 
although within narrow limits, as appears from Daniel 
and the Maocabeee. Still the progress of the Aramaio 
was not to be repressed ; and if the ancient language 
was occasionally imitated, there was always a con- 
siderable admixture of the foreign idiom. From the 
second oenftnry on, the Hebrew was known only to the 
learned, whilst the Aramaio became the vernacular of 
the country. Yet, after it ceased to be the language 
of the people, it did not become unknown to them, 
aa it was read in the Bible m the synagogues, and 
was frequently made use of by the learned among 
them to oommunicate information to those of their 
own ftsth. The earliest known character in the He- 
brew writing beers a very strong resemblanoe to the 
Samaritan, both being evidently derived from the 
Bhcenidan. During the Babylonish oaptivity, they 
received from the Chaldees the sqnare character m 
common use; and in the time of Esra, the old Hebrew 
manusoripta were copied in Chaldee characters. The 
origin of the vowel-points is usually assigned to ths 
seventh century of our era, and arose from the efforts 
made by the learned Jews to preserve the pronuncia- 
tion of their sacred language, when it ceased to be a 
apoken tongue. The minute and complex system 
which we now possess was gradually developed, from a 
ftw indispensable sign*, to its present elaborateness. 

• There ere three kinds of Hebrew alphabets flow in use, 
—the square, or Assyrian, that commonly used in 

, pilot ; the rabbinical, or medtoval, thatTusea chiefly in 1 

i commentaries and notes; and the cursive, which is 

\ employed in writing. There are no capital let- 

• ten, and the writing is from right to left. The 
alphabet ooneiete of twenty letters, or consonants, 
the vowels being expressed by marks above or below 
the letters. Five letters have a separate Anal fora. , 
The acoenta and marks of punctuation are very nu- 
merous. The Hebrew ia deficient in grammatical 
technicalities, especially in moods and tenses of the 
verb, and, consequently, alto somewhat in precision ; . 
but in euphony, simplicity, brevity, variety of signi- 
fication. and power oTpoetical expression, it is hardly 
excelled by any tongue. The Hebrew literature is the 
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and Debtrah we have the earliest specimens of poetry. 
The Jews were pre-eminently a musical people. Every- 
thing calculated to excite the multitude wee exp res ecd 
in eong; and young man and maidens emulated eaoh 
other in beautiful odea at their festive gatherings. i 
The art of poetry was taught in the aohools, and their 
religious exercises and worship were always conducted 
with staging and instrumental performances. Hebrew 
poetry is remarkable for its wealth of imagery, not 
only in the way of illustration, but also of metaphor, 
substituting the image for the object to be described. 
There is also a great desire for the symbolic, giving to 
abstract ideas a concrete form, and investing even 
inanimate objects with thoughts, feelings, and specoh. 
Hebrew poetry is sententious, eaoh stanza or couplet 
being oomplete in itself; so that they would admit of 
increase or diminution, or of a different arrangement, 
without destroying the unity of the whole. Theqpoetry 
of the Hebrews formed to mueh the groundwork of 
their higher thinking, that It gave colouring to their 
historical writings, and affected their philosophical 
speculations. Hence arose those anthropomorphisms 
which to us arc frequently so offensive, but which 
naturally connect themselves with the religious views 
of the Hebrews. One peculiarity of their poetry ia 
panUleUm, or the regularly placing beside eaoh other 
eymmetrioaUy-oonstruoted propositions. The sym- 
metry, however, ie not so much external as ideal, 
being the same thought repeated several times in other 
words, or apprehended antithetically from opposite 
sides. All attempts to discover rhyme or metre in 
ancient Hebrewfoetry have failed?; but this may pro- 
bably arise from our ignorance of the ancient pronun- 
ciation. Lyric poetry prevailed nnder the poet king 
David, whu waa equally successful in song and elegy. 
Strong religious feelings distinguish the spirit and sub- 
ject or theso poems. On the other hand, Solomon m 
his actions ( as well as in the writings which bear hw 
name, inclines evidently to a philosophic) and even 
worldly spirit, very remote from the Jewish character. 
After the division of the kingdom, religion and litera- 
ture alone preserved a residue of national vigour, and 
the prophets now became the instructors and comfort- 
ers of this morally and politically degraded people. 
Before the unfortunate period of the Babylonish cap- 
tivity, nnder the kings lived Jonah, Joel, Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah, Micah, Obadiah, Nahum, and Habakkuk. 
During the captivity flourished Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
Daniel, Zephanish; and after tho return, Haggai, 
Zeohariah, and Malaohi. That much muBt have been 
lost from the treasures of Hebrew literature, which 
was very rich, particularly in the ego of Solomon, is 
evident from passages in the Old Testament itself. Of 
many of the works of the prophets, particularly those 
known as the minor prophets, we evidently possess only 
fragments. The period immediately after the return from 
the Babylonish oaptivity waa of the higheat importance 
to Hebrew literature. Learned men were appointed to 
make collections of the ancient writings, and the sacred 
Scriptures were authenticated, and arranged into a 
eanou When Judea was a province under the suc- 
cessors of the Macedonian hero, Greek refinement, 
science, and philosophy, spread among the Jews, and 
a number of errors crept mto their religion, and led 
to the formation of different scots among them; as 
the Pharisees, Sadduoecs, Essenes, Ac. The Greek 
language became common m Judea, and the Septuagint 
was used in the synagogues. During this period, and* 
under the Homans, their literature made great pro- 
gress, from the influence of the great successive aohools, 
the moat famous of which was that of the great Hillel, 
president of the Sanhedrim. The philosophical book 
of Ben Sirach and the first book of the Maocabeee are 
the produots of the earlier part of this period; and a 
number of the other apocryphal writings, whose date 
ia unknown, may probably be referred: to the seme 
time. The simultaneous literary activity of the Jews 
in Africa ft evinced by their numerous contributions 
to Hellenistic poetry and history (Jason, Alexander, 
Polyhistor, Ezekiel, Ac.), and especially to Platonic 
philosophy (Aristobulus, Philo, Ac.). The Bomaa 
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Babylonia, where various flourishing schools existed, Sanger of wilfeUy renouncing' Christ, alter having re- 
After new persecutions by the Christian emperors, oeived the knowledge of the truth, Jatempened with 


i study in the exhorted— 1. to faith, prayer, and constancy in the 
* enforoed by jreproeontntlMS of the 
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destroyed the schools (963) and 
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from the testimony of Tomer beUeyen^ md by 


r partioolar attention to the example of Christ 

, ... — 18) * 9. to peace and holiness, and to a jealoue 

Oemaras or Talmnds (which see), the Palestinian and watohfhlnees over themselves rad each other, enfbroed 
Babylonian; other extant products of the time were by the ease of Been (xH. 14—17) ; 4, to an obedient 
various ethical treatiies; historical, legendary, and reoeption of the gospel rad a reverential worship of 
eosmogonal writings ; storiee, prayers, Ac. TheChal- God, fromthe superior excellency of the Christian c 
dee, often with u admixture or Hebrew, wee now pensation.lud the proportionaoly 
generally used in literary works, while the [ * " ' " ““ 

the various lrag 
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the later caliphs, who favoured soienee, the dews en- the faith and examples or their deceased pastors (ft-oij 


pensation,|ud the proportion! 
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hums written; and the apostle, the authorship of this epistle has been 
studies panned, much disputed ia early, as wall as in recent times, 
flourished among though the weight of evidence, both external and inter- 
1 the Jews in Africa, who, with slight interruptions, en- nal, greatly preponderates in fhvonr of St. PenL It 
joyed peace under the Saracenic princes. The Arabic has also been ascribed to Apollos, Silas, Clement, 
was*' * " * - Luke, Barnabas, Ac. It was probablywririen about 

fei a.p, 09 or 69. The language in Ulrich ft was originally 

be .... written : the Jews to lnom it Was addressed : whether 

the most cruel persecutions. In Spain, fiowever, under it really was an epistle addressed to a particular com- 
the Moorish princes, they eiuoyed civil rights, and mujiHj, or only 1 disooarea or dfsrartation intended 
- ... * a **-- ^ * peril readers, have all been matters of dispute, 
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and here they made great progress in Hteratcre and —Rtf. 
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orne's Introduction to the I toljf Beripturm, 
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Moses Maimonidcs, renowned as a philosopher, as , I 

well as a writer on law. Since that time the Jews tuoue or magmfleent sacrifice; originally consisting of 
have advanced with the surrounding nations, and hare the sacrifice of e hundred beaats or the esme kind, at a 
produced a number of distinguished men in almost hundred altars, by a hundred priests or sacrifioera, 
•very department of literature and science.— TM, Pythagoras is said to have sacrificed a hecatomb of a 
KiUo’e Cgclopadia ; Herzog's Theological En . hundred oxen to the muses, ia Joy and* gratitude for 

egdopadiai the Jfas American C&elopmdia; Bro?k- his having discovered the demonstration of the 47th 
nans s ConvertaHom Lexikon, and the numerous works proposition of the first book of BuoHfl. Although a 
therein referred to. true hecatomb consisted of a hundred oxen, yet, la the 

Hranswe, Bmrw to mx.— The name of one of the time of Homer, the word bed lost its real etymological 
canonical books of the Hew Testament addressed to meaning : it merely meant a great public saenfiee. 
converted Jews, rad designed to dissuade them from Thus, in the Hied, an allusion is made to a hecatomb 

relapsing into Judaism, rad to fortify them in the »f twelve oxen ; to another of oxen rad rams ; radio 

Christian faith. It contrasts the grandeur, efficiency, lother of fifty. 

rad perpetuity of the new covenant economy with the Hxono Pits*, heV-tik (Gr. heUUtot, habitual), in 
earthliness, feebleness, and temporary nature of the Med., is eit * 
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tonpened with numerous solemn ana aflbottanato rad evening paroxysms, with intermediate rcmissioiisf 
warnings rad exhortations, addressed to different but the evening paroxysm is usually the most marked, 
descriptions of persons. It consists of three parts Towards evening** as the paroxysm comes on, tbs list* 
1 demonstrates thl deity of Christ far the explicit da- less, languid mantfer which prevailed* dosing the day 

iteming a prayer for flashy This may continue for five or six hours, when 
tations (xfcflfMffi). the manner and appearance of the patient berate# 
’ — — — lfc { r ^ r changed, the hectic flash passes away, end 
_ o Mi treads over the entire frame* followed by n 
profuse perspiration, which leaves the patient utterly 
prostrate. Day* after day the aad.itoiy b repeated, 
KTp SSt t. pri Mlly wdy d to MrjvfiSmS K 
end at length alee exhausted. > (owe uoxnujomox .= 
KsnraSa, U-A+o'-mtlQr. ste, awpet), in Bot, 

v — -v — — — «— • • . gen. ortho nal. ord. X etiatw. The spOoiee &. jmlv* 

demptfen ( 10 — 16 ); Ibr which purpoee he took not pfefcfes, commonly known as American pennyroyal, is 
w. 93 o 
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mffiation, in our nature (M) ; without whira he 
rated ate MoompUahed the work of man’s re- 
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Bimu, tod'-e-nl (lH, t fay), fa Bet, tW faf t • 

^ &l am’eM teem 
and wSSrSmiSSSSIStn of t£fa!| 0 entiir 7 fre* 

flguiaa aalttofaLen a tefn aaof w ir e w ork. Its black 
bate# famiiiBhgttt winter, and ripen in April, 
ftarnidringfite far wud pigeon# and aeng-birda in the 
anting. Skeen eat the leavae fat severe weather. 
Mc di&nall y, the fay it reputed to be disphovte, and 
fan betel are aeaeiie end purgative* 

HlPAS, faufas (Sex. hege) t the beet elaae of fanee 
that we hint with the exception of a atone or brick 
MU, and one of the moat lasting safeguards agaieat 
teg m— . A hedge fa constructed oT moat kinda of 
fame and shrubs, but the beat u, undoubtedly, one 
which le made of ahruba of a thorny nature, and of 
a, hdUg ia the beePplsnt for the purpoae. The 
hod or procedure br which hedges are formed ia 

j simple. and consists, after the tree# or tbruba 

fate been planted, in cutting off their tope, and abort* 
oalngthe aide branches, by which mean* an under* 
powth of amaller branches ia obtained, and the hedge 


Btflf 

fa nutep 
chte faafao le .gtet 
it fe mid ie baa great dteager 




baa to be . . . 

thing i the hoUy-ahoota mnat 

. „ ^_nted after midanmmer, when the 

aoil ia moiat from recent rain-falls, and a convenient 
■paeemuat bo left between the plants, in order to 
enable them to apread their roots, and derive ample 


Ite flash ia well-flavoured, 

on the eontinentr, although faw hot 
*e England. 

(8m oiinsLL) 

Unoou, hq'-i+dk (Arab, ktgarm, 1 1 


Hyssop. 


On account of its ___ 

graft, holly taken a long time to mature into a good 


ntly it is not ao often used for the 


1 conaequi _ 

purpose as it would otherwise be. Tew forme a eloee 
and durable hedge, when well and carefully dipp ed. 


t and nursery- grounds, where i 

1 as protection, a yew hedge is prefera- 
ble to ear other. Beach, lim^ and hornbeam an used 
whan high hedges and strong fences are required j also 
alder, which ia such n rapid grower, that a oomplete 
I is soon obtained after planting: it haa also got 
merit, and that ia, that cattle do not eat its 


3rt&r 

be fli ght of Mahomet 

from* Meeea fo Medina, on the nightof the Uft of 
July, 621 The first day of the fleat year of tftie Hegira 
ia, therefore, the 16th of Jnly in the* year. As there 
are only 36* days in the Mahometan year, it fallows 
that thirty-three of their yean are very nearly cquiva- 
'i to thirty-two years according to our system of 
Eoning. We most, ftmfusjn ‘ 


noiogicp arate subsequent to the fU^htjof JMahomet 


branches. In gardens, privet hedge* are 
man than those oomposed of other shrubs, end in Helds 
and grounds, the blaok and white thorns are by far 
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reckoning. We achat, therefore, m bringing any dele 
reckoned from the Hegira to fas corresponding date 
according to the Christian era, subtract three yearn far 
every hundred yearn contained in it, or. to apeak 
accurately, one yea* for every thirty-thraa yearn, 
then add to. the result the number of the year of our 
Lord in which the faegim took piece, lass one j end in 
a date of the ChriaEnam intoitoeorre- 
from the Hegira, we meat re- 


- . _ . i are often „ 

■takes and roda, which have been placed far the pur- 
pose i these hedges have a very light and pleasing 
effect, from their neatneaa and regularity. The Eng- 
Kek Mmvdmeedin, in concluding an elaborate article 
on this saMect, observes i 41 WaU-maanged hedgaaara 
the moat effective fbncea, the oheapest, and the moat 
pleasing to the eye. It fa to the hedgerows that 
England, owes much of its garden-like appearance." 
(dbe also article Finos.) 


the proeaas, subtracting the nmaber of the year 
in which the Hegirn took place, lem one. from fa, and 
adding to the result one yeast far every thirty-two years 
contained in it. Thus, If we require the jeer of our 
Lord in wfaioh the year of the Hegira 1280 commences. 


Hnenos, hedje'-ieg {Erinoeeue europente ), a 
if animals belonging to the class Mammal in, 
fans, and fam. Talptdte. It is found ia most pa 


a gen. 
ori. 


of 

Jfana, and fam. Talpulte. It is found in most parta of 
Europe and Asia* and also in South Africa, from which 
hitter country a specimen of the Erinoeeue JhmtaUe 
has been placed in the British Museum. The hedge- 
hog js known by its body being covered with spines, 
•04 ill possessing the faculty of rolling itself up mto a 
baQ, protected Ira theae same ante. dhea punned; 
and ft will not disengage itaalf until the danger haa 
passed. ^HfajenteUyabout nine inches in length, fas 


the year of the Hegira 1 . 

must subtract 621 from this amount, and to the result, 
1262, add one jeer far every anti 

°°H^^ ^n^M^fawp. fa the i 
of a work which ooeupiea an important pfaee in . the 
hiatoay of the Reformation. It v 
turn of f 


• » cm 

i place 
Jtel 


bote- andita 



1 fas tail abort ; the head very coni* 

oal: earaahoet, broad, and rounded; each foot five- 
toed, end aoned with long elawa ; eyes prominent; 
body obtenfe. and oonfaal on fas upper surface j andita 
fags toe feast, and aeariy destitute of any oovaring. 
B g i aS to fa uauafly of a ^krayfah-brewnt end fa fa a 
MM { animal, whfaa to. toe winter it burrowc in 
iSSaad beoomca tatoid* fc* usual food fa oom- 
idef beetle* alnga, and atofls; end from ita fate 
i flte bate, ana fas BMtamal habits, it ia often 
It domcatleated in T-H f to daatsey co a hw a o h e a 

'blank-beetles. A foolish idea at cnetiam prevailed, 

6tot the hedgehog waa in the habit of auddiigthe uddara 


* * | nvide for the religious wants of the people. 

to be totrodnceointo both chute end 

PmUMs oeteohfam agrearwfah th e theology of 

the Reformed okate in gan m a l and wW| 
Oalviniatie type ia ptotfamar. Prinaaanjd 

atagama Sahara 




pioofci-B ff . Heraog'aflHI ^ . .. .. 
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Cide, At pleasuro, by moviug the object-glasses by the 
micrometer screw. When the images coinoi e, the 
uide subtended by the diameter ot the heavcnlj hodv 
under observation is equal to that which is subtepori* 
by the distance between the centres of the object- 
gmsets j Mid as this angle and the distance bet eeuthe 
©entree of the glasses ore determinable by the gradu- 
ated scales i attached to the instrument, tho diameter of 
the heavenly body can be determined when its distance 
from the observer is known, or, vice tend, its distance 
©an be determined if its diameter be known. 

Himosoorn, kt'-le-oe-kope (Gr. keliot, the son, 
— -■ eit i, to observe), a teleaoope fitted with co- 
e of the eyeglass 


IfSaEafl'' I § 3 ! 


m .T J “««« vi ■ usuiue, ue swa iu reprosenuiaona m too niraux 

that the sun may beobserved without injury to the other works of art executed in the 11th 


tmmmm 


by looking at the phenomenon 
ugh a pieee of smoked or coloured glass. 
Bauotuon, kt'4e-o-iropt (Gr. keliot, the sun ; 
iropto, I torn), an instrument by means of which 
the sun's rays can be reflected to a considerable dis- 
tance, It is used in trigonometrical surveys to trims* 
nit signals from one station to another, ana to render 
distent stations distinguishable when they are many 
alias mart, that the surveyor may be enabled to 
determine his angular mcaauremente with aoouraoy. 
(Am Gsodsst.) 

HlttomosiUK, k*-U-o-M.p+im (Gr. ktliot, the 
■an | tropoe, I turn), in Bo t., the Heliotrope, or Turn- 
■oK • Cja. of the nat. ord. Boraginaet*. H.ptnmo- 
mmm end ouropann are pooulor plants. They have a 
. .... . new hay. 

must i«. acMf, a wreath or droumvolu- 

ofaserewMond the oentari cyliider. In Arch., the 
tam il applied to the email vdntea introduced under 
the fldwwra of tim Ooriuthian capital, whioh ore also 
MM wWf. A winding ststaoooe, such as is oom- 
MOO^y attached to tho towfrs of ohurches to afford the 
{■•«■■ ofaeoeto to tho summit, is sometim e called a 
Moat staircase, In eontndisttbiitloa to a sjirel stair- 
laea. whioh winds round a odne, the circumvolutions 


ohiu, with holes for the eyes of the wearers. In an- 
cient sculptures, Minerva is often depicted as wear- 
ing one of this kind, pushed back to expose the face, 
with the nasal resting on tha upper part of the face. 
The Anglo-Saxons generally wore helmet* of leather, 
strengthened with a metal ring; the nobility having 
them of metal in the form of a cone, with a small 
projecting nasal. The helmet of the 8sxon monarch, 
oalled the cvnehealm, or royal helm, was the emblem of 
his rank, like the crown, and is sometimes represented 
with a coronet surrounding it. The same kind of 
conical helmet, with the nasal, was also worn by the 
Danes, end subsequently by the Norman soldiers, at 
the time of the Conquest, and after that event, as may 
be seen in representations of the Bayeux tapestry, and 
other works of art exeonted in the 11th and 12th cen- 

in the 

when 

cylindrical helmets, flat at the top, were introduced, 
vith an aventaitle, or plate, to protect the fees. After 
his, successive changes were made in the form of the 
vitor, beaver, or avtniaiUo, names applied at differeut 
periods to the front or movable part of the helmet, 
whioh was perforated with holes, to allow the wearer 
to see and breathe, and could bo raised at pleasure to 
allow him to eat and drink, without removing hie 
head-pieoe. When plate armour was worn, the face of 
the knight was entirely ooncealed by the helmet, which 
was constructed so as to oover the heed end neck of 
he wearer; and this gave rise to tht introduction of 
erects as a mark of ■— — 4 - w * u - 

recognised . __ 

abandoned, tho iron breast and back pieces, and -the 
pot or morion, a steel oan with a projecting rim, were 
retained for some time, being worn by the soldiers of 
the Commonwealth, and by troopers in the time of 
Charles II., and subsequent kings. In the present 
day, metal helmets are worn by the life-guards, 
horse-guards, and many dragoon regiments, and 
regiments of yeomanry cavalry) those of tho boose* 
hold cavalry having a mike rising from the top, from 
which a plume of horsehair fella on all rides over the 
helmet.— JBff. Meyriok*s &UM Juorirr Mo Aneioni 
Armour, $o.j Merrick’s 
Ancient Amour, jrim tko GbMsfBugf Goodrich 





UNIVSB8AX* xmamAEm. 


Helmet 


Hsunn.— In Heraldry, the ere* is always deleted plana pteting thawih a diameter of the sphere 
on or above abslmet, the shape of which dHRwt [nany pert la Aatroa. and QeoL, the Odd oflhe 
for different ranks. The sovereign and prinossof the heavens end the aerth la divided into the northern 
blood repel have eftUMhoad helmet of gold, with gold end southern hemispheres, bp e plane peseta* throegh 
bars, over the opening in front; dnkes and marqolsea, the equator; and the latter Is also divided into the 
the earn*, but ofateel with steel bare ; eerie, viscount*, eastern and western hemispheres, bp a piano passing 
and barons, an open helmet of steel, in profile, vnUi stoel through the 90tb meridian W. of GiiemSehT * 

'bare; Baronets and knights, e ftuMheed steel helmet Hsmoor. (dheCovnrn.) 

with the visor raised ; end eeqnirea and gentlemen, HiifOi*»iei. (Am Hjutobisaob.) 

, steel helmet in profile, with the visor ©josed. Hutr. (SMCAWWAiiaend Linar MurovAOiOBfl.) 

* If swim, A&M'-she**, the nemo of a Celtic people Hunan. (Are Hyosotaxds.) 

who, according to Oneer, oeenpied the ooontir between Him. (Are Lawbobia.) 

the dura on the west, the Bhone end Lake Leman on Hsnr Bins. W-re, e fire-arm which takes its 
the south, and the Enins on the east and north. Their name from Mr. Alexander Henry. gumnaker, of Bdln- 
ooontrr thus corresponded pfettv closely with the burgh, the inventor of the peculiar system on which 
limits of modern Helvetia or 8witserlana. It was tho barrel is rifled. It is conmderedT bp many to bo 
divided into four districts or pagi, and had twelve superior to any rifle that has yet been produced, and 
towns and 409 villages. Incited by one of their chicft, this seem* to be borne out by the satisfactory shooting 
Orgetorix, they determined to fesve their country ; that has been made with this weapon by Mr. Edward 
burned their towns nod villages ; and taking with them Boas (the champion shot, 1600), Lord Vernon, and 
provisions for three months, appointed a general ren> others, at the meetings of thedfational Blfle Aseoeie* 
deavons at Geneva, in the imnng of n.c. 68. Cesar, tion, at Wimbledon, and other gatherings of BngUsh 
who was then at Borne, harried off as quickly as posti- and Bcottish marksmen elsewhere. A horizontal or 
ble to intercept them, and, arriving at Geneva, de- transverse section of the barrel shows the rifling to be 
etroyed the bridge over the Rhone. The Helvetii sent heptagon*!, with small ridges of metal, or "lands,'* 
to him soliciting a passage : but, demanding some time projecting at each angle. The lands are made either 


rwAomt.) 


to him soliciting a passage ; but. demanding some time projecting at each angle. The lands are made either 
to consider of it, he employed the intervalin raising a acuta in foam, rectangular, or rounded. The interior 
wall or rampsrt on the south aide of the river. Having of the barrll, consequently, presents a series of aevan 
given a denial to their request, the Helvetii attempted planes incljned to eaoh other at an angle of nearly 
to break through tho waU; but in this they foiled. 128*58°, wlfloh wind along the interior of the barrd 

-mi .L . 1_ .L L iL. T. _ 1 1-1.1 • A.. IU1 : I t- . 


within eighteen miles of Bibrscte ( Aatnn), he left the mg to the calibre o I the arm, from 20 Inches to 0 test, 
rear of the Helvetii and moved towards the town, in The adoption of a projecting ridge at eaoh angle of the 
order to get supplies. On this, the Helvetii faced rifling gives a double number of bearing-pointi to 
about ana attached him, and a general engagement impart a rotatory motion to the bullet, ana tends to 
was the result. The Helvetii fought with desperate diminish the windage, by ’eaviug but little room for the 
■valour, bat they were at length defeated with great expansion of the bullet when the piece is discharged, 
slaughter. Of 368,000 of the Helvetii who left their so that the missile leaves the barrel very aUgntiy 
• homes, of whom 92,000 were lighting men, only 110,000 altered in shape. In consequence of this, this Motion 
returned to their own conntry, the rest being slain in of the air on a bullet Area from a Henry rifle is far 
battle, or afterwards massacred. Numerous Roman leu than (that which it exercises on a projectile dis- 
castles and eolonies were planted in their land, which charged from any other description of nfled Arc-arm, 
was known as the Ager Helvetiorum, until it was and there is loss chance of the bullet f< stripping," as 
attached to transalpine Gaul. Having refused to it is termed, when tho missile leaves the barrel without 
acknowledge Vitelhns as emperor, they suffered se- turning m the grooves or rifling. In some riflee made 
verely from his generals; and after that time they by Mr. Henry, the additional bearing-pointi ere 
almost disappear as a people.— Sgf. Smith's Dictionary obtained by making a curved groove in the centre of 
iff Ancient Biography. each plane. This arm does not foul as quickly as 

Hxlwiztgiacb/b, keUwin^e-ai’-te’?, in Jlot., a nat. other weapons that are loaded at the xnnssle. The 
ord. of DicotgUdonea, sub-clata Monorhlamyde*. There ball is cylindro-concoidal in form, and fits easily into 
is bat one known species in this order, namely Del- '.he barrel. There is little recoil, and, as the bullet ia 
vtingia nucifolia, a shrubby plant found in Japan, tot liable to strip, an increased charge of powder may 
where its leaves are employed as an esculent vegetable, he used, which gives a lower trajectory (see Bins, 
The order is allied to Qarryacem, from which it ia Tbajictobt) and insures greater accuracy ia the 
distinguished by its alternate stipulate leaves, fosoided flight of the projectile. The Henry rifle is fitted with 
-flowers, and 3 — 4-celled ovary. a patent wind-gauge sight, lor regulating tha aim 

HBinBAnoriA. (See Nyctalopia.) according to the strength of the win ' 

Hemioabp. {See Cbikocabp.) - patent elevating oheek-pieee can 1 

Hbkisbskus, ftem-f-rf«t'-iB«f*(Gr. hem*, half; deewto t, Hbnby-Mabtibti. (See MABTivi-HiirnT Bxbli.) 

a bond), a gen. of the nat. ord. Aedcpiadaee m. The HsMumAOBm. \tn-$lo~vt-a i'-vc-s, in Bot., a small 
root of J7. indicue, or Indian sarsaparilla, is officinal in nat. ord. of tropical Dicotyledonee in the sub-clase 
the Dublin Pharmacopoeia. It has been for some time Calyctflorm. It contains but one genus, consisting of 
in use in India, under tfae name of conntry sarsaparilla, three or four species, which resemble In most respects 
and was declared by the medical officers of the Madras the hydrangeas, the chief differences being in their 
establishment to be an efficient substitute for true ‘ree-like habit, in the onion of their styles into a cylln- 
sarsaparilla in the treatment of aorofaloos, syphilitic, ler, and in the total absence of albumen. Their pro* 


and cutaneous affections. forties and uses are unknown. 

Hbwvtbba. he-mip'-ter-d (Gr. hemi, half; pterm, Hbbwabb. (See Alabia.) • _ a 

wing), an order of nauatellated insects having their Hspaxioaos*, he-pW-e-kaV- ee-e (from Gr. hepar, 
wing-covers formed of a substance intermediate be- iver). in Bot., the Liverworts, a nat. ora. of flower* 
tween the elytra of beetles and tha other ordinary ess plants, sub-class Aerogram ,— small cellular plants, 
membranous wings common to most insects. Whan jither with a creeping stem bearing minute imbrioafceq 




membranous wings common to most insects, 
the UemimUra quit the < 
of small hexapod larva. « 

perfect insect, cave in toe absence of winga; i 
fore these latter are acquired, the skin is soed 
wd the larva acquires amuoh ' 
The bed-bo 


leaves, or with 




mphaira, a 
Priding a 
mygntA 


or. globe), the solid obtained by ~ Avar complaints. M ac w kanti a latogm and 
into two eqnal parts in the plane of ether species, have been employed in the form of peel- 
passJag through the poles, or in’ a] ticesta dropsy. 
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it frfwM to thrfei* 

lMfaf tK ii itit wfidMMr dM y npon ttwt (At 

Busoirsr, Dii£iB«ircxs»HiB8SAuroovAmn.)— Hsnovu* Asr'^ta-faer, a .oo m to l latfan to At 
Jfef. Q U mm v <jr Btrmi in r * Parker, Oxfardt Burl northern hemisphere, fam e d fey the old astronomer 
rtmertsef AtJLmdi Guffllrn’e Dkptafqf BtraU Antoa. bo* considered to have W**d iu present 

Faroe's mSET# Mb/ fllnri JAimmI mmIw tome later ttoroa o— r. It is surrounded 

MttnUtg. by the oorotelfatioas Bodtae, Draco, Lyra, end 

Hiatus’ CaKU, n >oip«t tf M consisting of the Ophinohns. It ooatotot no ton of the lint tod 
three English kings-at-arms, aix Heralds, end fan* par- seooad megnitads. 

eaivants, to whom e charter of privileges was granted Hsbimtunt Piimnw Ain>'Pomm<um t he+t#f 
! if fiiohard III., to 1403. This king also gave them a Wot (ft. UtMUa tot, ft. the Lai.). —In the government 
boose, fa whioh thn night hold their chapters and and social constitution of many countries, hereditary 
deposit their raeaidsj bat it van taken from them rights and privileges are allowed to certain individuate 
shortly after fcy Ins successor, HemyTII. Edward VI., or families/ and the question of the admissibility of 
however, confirmed their charter, and Qneen Mary these rights and privileges has frequently been agitated, 
gave them a building on Boners Hill, St Pauls eapaoiallj in recent times. Hereditary monarchy baa 
Chnrohyard, known as Derby House, on the rite of ita supporters end its opponents. The "dtvine right” 
whieh the present college now stands. The ktags-at- of kings le seldom urged now aa an argament fa its 
turns are Garter, Clarenoenx, and Hqproy ; the heralds, favours and the advisability of hereditary transmission 
Somerset, Chester, Windsor, Richmond, Lancaster, of the chief power in the stole is at p r esen t principally 


nwcuou mi uni vruw w tuo swu, uwnu -dmii buii paBmRUMHnuMHW iniwh who iw 

kmg-at-erou, who has no connection with the heralds’ of a general governor would call forth 
college. Pedigrees are preserved, end grants of arms having hereditary power fa a pevtienl 
are made and registered by the members of the collage, this country, moreover, the dangers i 
"“*■ ‘vileged to recefae certain fees, in virtue of might arise through a govern] 

, from those who wish to search their entupon birth, are ueutralis , 

avail themselves of their aervibee in say tutions, even if honour and high poaition 


who. 

their 


are avoided by 

particular family. In 
and evils which 


termed Ulster king-at-arms, 


. The hereditary transmission of posts in the state, the 

•Bmauavitf her-bai^fum, a term generally applied powers attached to whioh an almost monarchical, is 
to a collection ot specimens of plants carefully dried inconsistent with the idea of a free state. An hereditary 
and preserved. Soon collections are very valuable, -"for nobility, with rights similar to thou of the petty 
i well-preserved plant displays its botanical structure, princes of Germany, cannot be looked — 


in all ita mutate, better than the most accurate advan ta geo u s state of affairs. Bat the 


1 upon ai 
existence 


of a 


engraving. In Older to compose an herbarium, plants class with certain hereditary privileges, as fa this 
usually collected in a tiubox, called a “vssculuin,” country, may be of great advantage to anmtiaa. Those 


are usually collected in a tfah , , „ - 

whioh preservas them from withering tot at least a families whose hereditary traditions form a portion of 
abort tune. They should he gathered on a dry day, the national history naturally identify themselves with 
and those wUok have collected moisture in their leaves the prosperity and honour of the country. When such 
should be placed in a vessel of water and be allowed to a class can command an excellent education, end pot* 
dry there. It is n sea as sa y to kill plsnte with tueou* sees well-assured property, together with a Ugh sense 
lent stems or leaves, by immersing them for a short of honour, they are raised above all pettiness and 
■time in hot water. In order to complete the drying of meanness, and are valuable examples fa a country like 
the spec im en s , they are placed between layers of our own. The hereditary privileges of the nobility, 
bibulous paper, so as not to distort their parts. Eras- however, can be abused / and the great revolution of 
sore is then applied, whieh vanes according to the Brace was sa example of the feufrd results of inch 
nature of the plants. Grail sane is nec es sar y fa order an abuse of power. 

to avetiosutf too mocb pressure at first. The paper Haasav, W-c-ts (Or. katottit, obefast election), 
is ohanged every day* or ovary seooad day, and ary may be defined aa the eel of bolding opinions upon 
pasor supplied far a short time. Those specimens religions matters contrary to the authority end taaeb 
wldeh are qnwkly dried barn the best appearance/ ing of any religions community to which a person may 
and soma plants width lose their natural colour be promoted to owe obedience. Primitively, however, 
Mdt tain black to the oriUnaiy mode of drying, it wan used to designate any opinion that a man or a 
y be hsantjfcBjy j aasmred by a qafak process. soot might choose to adopt/ and fa this wayit was 
t to the case or the orohids, andf other " ....... * 


J laatfawh— p iaeed between layers of paper, fariosed Semens. In As Hew Testament, even, the tom ie 
fcl am w o rk frame, and hung before e fire, frequently used to designate n jaHgto sect, without 
J mat meat, my iwprdnch being fa ^Bsd T to this sense is to used 

iKi 


'to a. pb&Mophio wot. of tto Orwh ud 


JM W oqnUMf driad is o few bosn. bits r. 17 J xr.fi xxriil. and Jowpbo. tonso 
MtfwfMMM fermld n^bo <feU or tbotbwoffoot J.wirfiMcto. hw .rin. withoot iridilnit 
*•*«#. VbMsnnrirbod.tbo^MSoMom SUrnrsum Os flw otSolMd, tt wo. om3 




opinion* contrary to the Catholic fehli dad the deter 
minationT of Holy Cbureh ; and the offender night be 
convicted of heresy at common law by ib arobbishor 


er night be king ; four hooka of astrological precepts and observa- 
convioted or heresy at common law by £1 archbishop tions ; eleven books treating of the cosmography, 
in a provincial synod. After conviction, xhe criminal geography, and chorography of Egypt and the Nile: 
waa .to be dealt with according to the king's pleasure, ten upon tne laws and discipline ofthe priesthood, and 
When a person, after having abjured bis heresy, again six treating of medicine. Several pretended Greek 
relapsed into it, the king in council might issue the translations of these books have survived; but the 
writ de ton * tico comburendo , upon which the oriminal true origin of these writings is held to be dne toEgyp- 
was handed over to the secular authority to be openly tian, Persian, and Babbinical sources. In medieval 
burnt alive. Tbe first statute of the reign of Elizabeth times, the alchemists and astrologers were particularly 
repealed all previous enactments, leaving it at common prone to entitle their works hermetio writings, 
law, although it did not determine what heresy actually Hkbvxt, her' •nit (Or. Merenitie. an inhabitant of a 

is, merely limiting it to "such as heretofore hath been desert), a term often applied in the early, but more 
adjudged heresy, according to the scriptural autho- frequently in tbe later church, to a person who, m 
rity and that ofthe four councils. Both Elizabeth and order to resist the temptations and eares of the world, 
James I. are stated to have burnt heretics ; and Lord withdrew himself from society to a cavern, a moun- 
Ooke (3 Instit. c. 5) approved of burning heretics alive, tain, a desert, or other solitary situation, thereto 
The writ de haretico eomburendo was abolished by devote himself to prayer, fasting, and mortification of 
20 Charles II. o. 0, and henceforth the punishment of the flesh. (See Axohobits, Asoitxoish.) 
heretics was vested in the ecclesiastical courts, who Uuun Cbab. (See Cbab.) 
might punish heresy pro talute animm, from a pure Hbrvia, ker'-ne-A (Or. Memos, a branch, from its 
Mgard for the offenders soul. Thus stands the law at protruding forwards), a general term in morbid Anat.. 
t u ** 4 sent time, when U is a matter of the utmost applied to the protrusion of aayvisous from its natural 
difficulty to define either what heresy actually is, or cavity. In a more restricted sense, however, the word 
what, is the punishment for it. It is true that heresy only signifies a protrusion of the abdominal visoera. 
is left completely to the jurisdiction ofthe eoolesiastioal Hernia, in the latter form, is unfortunately veiy fire- 
courts ; but as the power of these tribunals has been quent. Many causes contribute to this frequency, 
muoh limited by the many toleration acta, no less than 
i almost indefinite construction that may be 


was handed over to the secular authority to be openlv 
burnt alive. The first statute of the reign of Elizabeth 
repealed all previous enactments, leaving it at common 
law, although it did not determine what heresy actually 
is, merely limiting it to "such as heretofore hath been 
adjudgea heresy, according to the scriptural autho- 
rity and that ofthe four councils. Both Elizabeth and 




upon the doctrinal forms of the Anglican churoh, 
the practical effect is found to be an almost complete 
toleration of doctrines opposed to tho Articles of the 
Establishment. A glorious and instructive change is 


lluuxz Cbab. (See Cbab.) 

Hbbxxa, her'-ne-A (Gr. Memos, a branch, from its 
protruding forwards), a general term in morbid Anat.. 
applied to the protrusion of aayvisous from its natural 
cavity. In a more restricted sense, however, the word 
only signifies a protrusion of the abdominal visoera. 
Hernia, in the latter form, is unfortunately very fre- 
quent. Many causes contribute to this frequency. 
There are three natural openings which are weak and 
unprotected in the walls of the abdomen. These open- 
ings yield easily, and permit the escape of any viscus 
that may be pressed towards them with even a moderate 
degree of force. The nature of the walls, too, which 
are principally composed of muscle, and tne condition 
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Hero Benins 

it is returnable Into the abdomen), irredaeflto, snd three feet, while from the eerpel Joint totbeeadof the 




cavity of tin abdomen, or tto treatment may be 
radical, the contrivance* for whioh are pordjeargieal* 
la Che former ease, each particular kind of hernia 
require* its special form of trass: and before applyia 
it, tHa hernia must be reduced by piscine thepafieL. 
on his back, relaxing the mudes by bending back the 
thigh, and pressing the tumour back an the proper 
1 direction. The protruded viacua cannot be returned 
into the abdomen in irreduoible hernia. Cases of this 
kind are treated either by means of a truss haring a 
hollow pad, so as to embrace the tumour, or radi* 
•cally, in tome cases, by keepingdhe patient recumbent, 
on tow diet, for two or three months ; during which 
dn the bowels are kept open by laxatives ana injec- 
tions, the tumour being equally pressed during the 
time. When n portion of the intestine protruded is 
eo tightly constrioted that it not only cannot be re- 
turned into the abdomen, but has its circulation 
arrested dso, the disease is called strangulated hernia. 
If relief is not speedily obtained when tha disease 
ocean in this form, it is highly dangerous; for the 
strangulated part becomes gangrenous. If the intes- 
tines cannot be retained by pressure, chloroform is 
administered internally, ao as to relax the muscle, or 
a hot bath, or bleeding to the verge of faintness. If 
none of these methods are of any avail, the operator is 
oblig ed to divide the constriction by means of the 

Hxxo, Hsnoxo Ao s, he'-ro, As-ro'-li (Or. herot, a 
being intermediate between gods and men) .—During the 


during the weeding season. when they eoMregate in 
largeflockfljthey are generallyieon akme7?te!rfood 
is nearly entirely composed o f fish, and they will be seen 
•Uaduig for hoju. by tb* *1. ofpond. uaurMmM^ 

heron, there are thepwrple Asroa, which is found intbo 
temperate parts of Europe, in Africa, andmAsia; the 
great white kero*, an accidental visitor to this country, 
but common in the eastern parts of the Mediterranean ; 
the hvtf-baeked heron, and the eqitooeo heron, anativo 
of Egypt.— For farther information on these latter 
varieties, the reader is referred taYarrelTs Bittern of . 
British Birds, whioh treats at length on tha subject. 

Us bo's Fovhtaiit. (Ac Htdbauuoi.) 

Hsbfscoloot, her-pe-tol'-o-je (Or. hetpeton, a rep- 
tile ; logos, a discourse), a term applied to that portion 
of Nat. Hist, whioh treats of reptiles. This branch of 
science has received the attention of naturalista both 
in ancient and modern times. Lionaus gave much 
study to the subjeot, and Kay devotfd considerable 
time to it. Laorfptde, firongmart, Latreille, and 
Dandin also contributed to its advancement in the end 
of the 18th end beginning of the 18th eentuiy. In 
later times 'the principal writers on herpetology hare 
been Bklegil, Gray, MftUer, Qwou, and others. Addi- 
tional interest is added to tha study of this branch of 
science on account of the numerous fossil remains of 
reptiles belonging to former geologies! periods whioh 
have been found. Many of these possets extraordinary 
characters, and are of immense sise. Until lately, the 
Batrachie, or Amphibia, have always been Included 


fabled to be of divine origin, and after death was wor- 
shipped as a deity by those cities or raceB of mankind 
that claimed him as founder or ancestor. Thus Per- 
.seus, Theseus, and other warriors of mythological his- 
tory, were oailed heroes. The greatness and glory of 
these heroes were held up to the example and admire* 
turn of the whole Greek peoples. According to Thirl* 
wall, the heroic age lasted daring six generations, or 
about two hundred yean, terminating with the death 
of the near descendants of those Greeks who fought 
at Troy. In Homer, however, the word hero is often 
synonymous with warrior, or even with wise man or 
fang. 

Ubboxo Vnusi, that in whioh epio poetry, devoted 


Batrachie, or Amphibia, have always been Included 
with the reptiles; consequently, in most works on 
herpetology a description of them is to be found.— 
Bef. Doll s History qfBritieh Rsptilee, which contains 
a full account of all the British spades, including tha 
Amphibia. 

Hkbxikg, hearing (Ger. heer, an army, on account 
of tbo great numbers in whioh they visit our shores), 
belongs to the family of the CUpexdw, a branch of the 


the additional abort syllable ; and in French, by the 
iambic or twelve syllables. (See also articles Brio 
and Hbxajiktbb.) 

Huov. ker'-on (Fr.j Let. ardea). belongs to the 
does OraUatoree, a tarn, of birds of whioh the common 
heron (Ardea einerea ) is the general type. The charac- 
teristics of the Ardeidw are as follows Beak long, 
strong, straight, compressed in a lengthened cone ; upper 
rounded; nostrils 

— n»w, vwawa, r «n«m wu B »whi».i/ In tllO gTOOVO, Uld 

half-closed by a membrane; lege long, slender, naked 
above the tonal joint: three toes in front, the two 
outer united by a membrane, one toe behind directed 
inward* ; claws long, compressed, sharp, the middle 
daw denticulated on the inside ; wing* of moderate 
length, the first quill-feather a little snorter than the 
second or third* both of which are the longest m the 




dorsal fin, and by the upper jaw being formed in the 
middle by the intermaxillary, and on tfio sides by the 
maxillary bones. The length of the head, compared to 
'.he length of the body alone, without the head or caudal 
.‘ays, is as 1 to 4; the depth of the body compared 
to the whole length of the fish, as 1 to 6; the 
commencement of the dorsal fin is halfway between 
the point of the upper jaw and the end of the fleshy 
portion of the tail ; the longest ray is nearly as long as 
the base of the fin; the pectoral fin being rather luge 

compared to 

the sire of the *£5^855^=^ 
ether fins. The 
'entrsl fin 
.rises consi- 
derably behind 
the line of 
commence- 
ment of the 
dorsal fin, and 
is small, with 
elongated axil- 
lary scales, its origin halfway between the point of the 
lower jaw and the end of the short central caudal rave. 
The ansi flu begins halfway between the origin of the 
r entral and the end of the fleshy portion or the tail. 





tart of the fish is a fine blue odour, with green end 

meet abundant in Holland. The damage is usually of Aher reflections, when viewed in different lights ; the 
• hluish-eshy colour, and the average length of thebird Jower part of the aide and belly, and the gul-covtrs. 
Drum the pout of the beak to the end of the tail about silvery white, exhibiting the appearance of extrava- 





THE DI6TI0KABT OP 


Herrin gl'todur? 


Bimroby 


action whoa the fish has beau daedaeme tweaty*fi»ur moah attention to paid to it, although It to ecmrfdcrcd 
hours. The donal and oaodal fins ere of » dusky * btoatoh hy the mom esmfol writer*, 
hue, end thoae on the lower part* of (bo body almost Buncos, UM4eu (Or* Writ, haughtiness), in 
while. Snob ere the ohtvutsHrtim of (be herring Bot. ( » goo. of the rat, ord. hfahaeao. The species IT. 
according (o YnrreU, who# in hie account of Britisl mhmKhh yields the fibre known ns same#, or grow n 
tithes* oaten X large upon the enbjeet. An account Indian hemp, whieh ie need in Indie ee e substitute for 
of the herring fis hery , and. (heir enseal migration k true heap. It ie sometimes confounded with man 
(be abone or Britain, to given nndor the erttota heap, which ia the produce of a leguminous plant. (See 
tfiajznuia (whioh aaa) \ eh# herring befog a oonataai Cmotalama.) JET arboreta, e native of the Wait 


V-oo, % diatinetion applied to a 
or the lower etaaa of nobility, and 
ira the word* Apo da a Igttua, which mean, 
the son of somebody." The titfc, although 


viaftor to oar above*, when it oontinuea eoae anontha, Indtoa, to also remarkable for tiie tenacity of its inner. 
— M, Yamire Emory qf Eritieh Aihi; Baird 1 back, and eome antbora declare that the whip* for- 
CgXpeedtoqftkaEaturdl Science,. 

Hiansxo F xshxbt. (Am Funmne.) 

Hwnmua, A u-p+rid'^vm, in Bot., a kind . _ . 

fruit, examples of whieh an afforded by the orange, to blacken their eyebrows and the leather of their 
« Icmoii, time, end abaddo ek . It mar be deacnbed aa ahoea. Variona other species of ffitorn yield valaaUw 
superior, many*eeltod, few-seeded indehisoent fruit fibres useful fbr textile fabrics, or for paper, 
having a separable rind formed of the epiearp aac Hioxobt. (Aa Casta.) 
mesooup eombined together, and an eoaocarp pro Hidaioo, Udhl'-go, a < 
jetting utemelly in the form of membranous parti Spaulsh g< 
tiona which divide tfaooulp into a number of portiom derived ft 

or oeUs, whieh are easily separated from each other, literally, * 

This pulp to a development of suooulent parenchyma, frequently applied during the last century and middle 
either from the inner limngof the ovary generally, or egea, la now extinct. 

from (he place n tas only. The seeds are imbedded in Hips, hide (Ang.-Sax.), an old English measure of 
(ha pulp, and attached to the inner angle of each o' land frequently mtotioned in .Domesday Book and 
(he divtatoaa into whioh the fruit is divided. By soia other old ohroniolea. Its contents are almost oncer- 

botanists (he orange to oensidered as a berry with u tain, but are stated to have been 100 Norman, or 

leathery rind : bot the berry to esacE'tiallj* different in 'SO English sores. 

its origin, aa it to an inferior fruit. «. Hixbaroht, ki-a-rar'-h (Or. Atom, aacred, and 

KamOMflOTB Basua, het-er-oV-o-gu* (Or. A at ere t, arekon , government), literally means a holy government, 
variona), m Ohtm., heterologous series are thoae end is used to signify either the eomstitution and 
whose members manifest a similarity of origin from government of the Christian church, or ecclesiastical 
hotnologues, bat whioh differ considerably in their polity, comprehending different orders of citorgy- 
proparties. (See Homologous Bxajis.) men, and t£e government of the Church over the 

Iikkaoov. (Baa Cun.) State* Taken m the former sense, with reference to 

Humans, heke-dm'+ter (Or. has, and matron, i the internal government of the Church, the hierarchy 
measure), the commonest and most important form o arose with the formation of the Christians on an inde- 
dsotylio verse used smonmt the ancient Greeks am. pendent establishment; for, although praibgtere, or 
Homans. It was termed hexameter in consequence elders, were placed at the heed of the earliest coograr 
of its consisting of six feet, either dfrtyla or spondees, Rations of Christians, yet their constitution was essen- 
whlah could be used indifferently throughout the verse, tially demoeratio, each and all of the members having 
with two exceptions that the last foot must be in- a share in the concerns of the whole soetoty, and a to to 
variably a spondee, end the last but one a daotyl. In in the election of elders, the exclusion of renegades,, 
n few rare eases, either to vary the rhythm or to pro* end the reoeptidn of proselytes. Afterwards, the 
duoe some special effect, a spondee is introduced in government of the Chureh became more and more 
the fifth foot, when the tine is denominated a epandate tvansierred into the hands ef the elders) and in the- 
line. In modem times, ssveval writers have endea- Ind oentney, the bishops became chiefs, and took all 
voured to introduce hexameter Terse, with but tittle mthority in thefr own bands, although the elders were 
effect, as nearly ell attempt* have been utter failures, till possessed of some semblance of power. In the 
the apeefafaens given being bnt of so many degrees of apitels of different provinces, the bishops were termed 
inferiority. Schiller hit on one of the beat examples in Metropolitans/ 1 and were superior in office to the 
his way, end Coleridge very exoellently translated it in trovincial bishops, and thus gradually an aristoeratical 
the same metre, oanying out fully the original author's liermrohy was formed, i 


» matre, carrying out fully the original author's 
• Sohwindelud trftgt er dloh fort auf rastlos strdmanden 
Hlsterc^stoltf* tin, du stohat vor dir nor Himmel 


Whioh Cotoridge translated i- 


itoturohy was named, and the “ metropolitans " of 
’ionstantinopta. Antioch, Alexandria, end Jerusalem, 
'ere called 11 Patriarchs,” end looked up to es the 
leads of the Church. In Greece, thto constitution con- 
inned to prevail, but in Borne, it waa transformed into 
monarohy,and the Fopewae established ae the primate 
it the church of Western Christendom. In the second 
jenae in which the word Atororcly to used, it refers to the 
relations of the Church and the State toeaoh other; in 


* ^^bfilowa i ***" m # * 0nft Hnutiess ^ych the former claims the enperiority, and demand! 

.OUiOWSi ... ..... . . -u u H — .« — 1 j— s toitsown 


Not SySb“ a noU,ini b * Mnd bntuu, * k ™ i 

UM0MUk * lid not seek or olaam any influen 


However, the hexameters of Goethe and Schiller, al< 

though the 

serve only 


its own power. 
__ established, it 
i whatever over the 


„ r beacons, as is aptly said in the Eftwri* r rl 

podia Brttamniea, to " warn less akUfol pilots off a *n 

*-* *■* ptmln ** tm. 


Itate, and the State considered itself bound often to 
persecute, sad endeavour to destroy the Ohuroh ; but 
hen the Church was amalgamated with the r~‘ 


coast wham shipwreck is certain/* 


composition. It to (he sixth of the series of the 
hydroeedbo* vadtotos of the alcohols, and is also called 
caproyl. 

/Hum, hMU* 


the time of Constantine the Greet, it waa pru- 
ned for itself the 


tooted by (he Stale, which claimed 
Privilege of interfering in the internal government of 
— - * J of the German 


In the taxi of an anthor, 
Gram, and Froiofr, it 
final vowel, followed te 


means a deflrienoy 
jMSsage erased, n 


occurrence of a 

by the initial vowel 

of another word without (he suppression of either by "3s object, hto su eeesaen 
even aa apostrophe. la the Fnaoh language, the _ w them, whioh they f 
hlatnsto most oarefoUy aroldsd, but in ugSaadnot so exertions of these tattar 
4S 


‘npsrora, claimed this sovereignty as a right, aad after 
ie tirade! system arose, thabifoops held the church 
jndsaaflsfrb from (hair temporal rulen. The Atoror- 
•Ay did not frilly constitute itself until the Roman 
tohop, orFope, was looked opto really as the head of 
he Church; tad from that period the power of the 
ihurch over the State became gradually inerearing. Of 
lithe popes, Ckegory YII. wsathemosts u srg eti oin 


ftotiMi totter. By the 
fdfy f Gw> 


TnmwmkL ihnqbjcation. 


Church wu elevated above the Stete, firto to 
id higher than uj temporal ruler, wolf to 
rapaoeed literally to emanate from of an lb 


tiioeo which represent (ho object directly! sea 
to represent thsfanimal. • men haring toe hoed 
ibto to represent the god Tboth, • bundle of flax 
-•***■!*& 


(ho hierarchy bmn to represent flex, Ac. ; secondly, tin 

i oenfeuy, os it had matio, and express the idea by less 

Philip tto Fair and women beating a tambourine to exprue joy, a smoking 
1 of the popes to pall for milk, an ape fipr eager or irritability, aod a jackal 
i in the spiritual for cunning, The number of theca particular signs. 
" At the however, wee not maaj t ae a certain cbeeof them wee 


«nd its hand 

oa hie power waa 

the Deity himself! „ 

mdull/ to dMliM bontSw 14th i_ 
naan, and tho disputes between Philip 
the lomsn pontiff, end the Moral “ 

Avfenou, are iaatancoe of thie decline 

cupreine m of the Borneo Catholic chnren. A* the nowevar, waa not many, as a certain dssaor them waa 
' eoonca of BUI* in 1431, the authority of tha Strta wu used to express more ideas than one. Thus a flow* 
again proved superior to the Church, and the doubts representing a seated man signifled man in all his win- 
and dttcoariona stated by Hass and Wyclifth under* toons, Amotions, and offices | meaning either father, 
mined considerably the power of the hierarchy. The brother, governor, priest, ho. ; the particular meaning 
Bsfonnatiou waa its last assailant, and by the Refor- being conveyed by the arrangement of phonetics be* 
station, this institution waa vanquished. The spiritual fore the sign. In the same manner ell acts of looomo* 
power of the pope beoame subjugated to civil law, and to’on were represented by two legs in the act of walk- 
the State was elevated to a pontoon (torn wbioh it ing; all actions where the arms were required, by an 
governed the chnrobes. Thus the hierarchy received its inn holding a stick: all precious atones by a ring; 
death-blows and the events which took place in Borne and all beasts and objeota made of leather by a akin. 

in 1861-63 tend to - 14 rre - — l! * — » »- 

esjoyed in now 


to prove 1 
end for ei 


t the supremacy it once These hieroglyphics closely resemble in their use tho 
annihilated. According otmeiform characters ef the Assyrians, (gas Ctnrsx* 
* *■ ‘ The Chinese mode of writing is also very 


to Dionysius the Areopegite, hierarchy also denotes a roue.) 
• “ * igels, which were divided 


division of the angels, 

these separate constitutions. The first hierarchy was of the phonetics. 


into three of | similar to the hieroglyphs of ancient Egypt in the use 
let. The ideographs are often preceded 


i, and thrones; the by a group of phonetics, indica tin g the spelling, 
third Thus Jjuk, a wolf, is J 1 *“ ' *■ * 


a powers; and the third Thus Aiuh, a wolf, is preceded by a hare A w _ 

and archangels. In the com- line of water N, sod a basin SH ; a Jackal, foi, 

"Paradise Lost," this aubdivi- “ crafty," is preceded by the back of a chair 0,and 

eion of the angelio host is alluded to in the line*— a chisel B. Those hieroglyphics called phonetics 

Bear my decree. those ending in consonants. The former are filly-two 

Some of the Bobbins reckon four, and others tan in number; and as they repreaenLrighteen sounds of 
hierarchies, or orders of angels. tho spoken language, answer the purpoeee of a pure 

Hibkoqltvhxcb, M-fro-slip-ito (Or. Jfcrw, sacred, alphabet. The grammatical forma, the abstract pre- 
glupko , I engrave), a term generally applied to the fixes and affixes, substantive and anjrillaiy verbs,— in 
representations of animals or other forms, used to foot, the great body of the language, is composed of 
express language, and more especially to those found the phonetics. The groups of phonetoos preceding the 
sculptured on the monuments of Egypt. The ancient ideographs are constantly Interchanged among them- 
^Egyptians appear to have used about 1.000 symbols, selves; and during the long period of three thousand 
by means of which they were enabled to express years similar texts in the papyri show hundreds of 
themselves correctly and clearly. Amongst the an- words written with different symbols. The Merogly- 



on slabs of stone, pieces of wood, or leaves of the and approached nearer to the alphabetic system. It 
- , Egyptian monuments the hierogly- continued in use till the 2nd or 3rd century after the 


ra.O., it wee 


sometimes' plain, and sometimes decorated birth of Christ. After the 8th centuryalo. 

with colours. Those found on coffins appear to have only usod for religious purposes. The ■ 

been traced oat and afterwards coloured ; those in- character waa at first on!/ an abridgement of the 
scribed on papyri are merely sketched out, and are hieratic forma ; but it rapidly loat all resemblance, and 
celled linear hieroglyphs. They are arranged in per- finally tried to accommodate the written language as 
pondioular or horizontal columns, separated by lines, nearly as possible to the alphabetical Greek and 
and in some oases distributed in a sporadic manner in Phoenician. systems then known to the Egyptians. It 
the am of the picture to which they refer. Hiero- remained in use till the 3rd oentury e.D., when it gave 
gljpbios appear on the walls of the earliest tombs, way to the Coptic. Daring the time of Clement it 
and are even found scrawled on the blocks of atone was first learned by the beginners, who then proceeded 
ifmeh form the great pyramid of Xing Cheops, They to learn the hieratic: end afterwards (he hieroglyphic, 
continued in use for upwards of 3,000 years, whan then an old and dead writing. The ancient Ethiopians 
they were superseded by a more condensed writing, carved hieroglyphics on their pyramids and monu- 
eaued the Demotio, and lastly by the modern Coptic, . menm, as well as the Egyptians. Tha characters re- 
on the introduction of Christianity. All knowledge of semble those in use in the latter da/a of the Egyptian 
too mode of deciphering hmroglyphics wu lost from monarchy. Hieroglyphic*! inscriptions bate also bean 
toe 10th to the 16th century: and on the revival of. found at Nineveh, Kovunjik, and in the Mauds of the 
learning, the task wu undertaken in vain, till the dia* Greek Archipelago. The term hieroglyphs fau been 
coven of this Rosetta atone in 1706, when a due to applied to the picture-writing of the Asteca, or ancient 
their Interpretation wu gained. In 1814. Young wu Mexieans. The subject delineated, such u a monarch 
toe first to discover, from the name of Ptolemy on this or a town, wu absolutel/ painted, and certain hiero* 
stone, andthat of Bereuioe on a doorway in tne south glyphs were introduced in order to aid the expla* 
earner of Karaae, that certain hieroglyphics were used nation. The symbol expressing the king's name is 
to represent sounds, and not ideu exclusively, u had attached by a eord over the head of the monarch; that 
beenbeheyed up to that time. The study of hierogly- of the town over it: and so on. After the introduction 


wow peneyea up so urn tune, xne scaay or merogiy- or tne town over it: ana (O on. Alter tne introduction 
pUeshu been punned by many learned men, both In of Christianity, it is said that the monks nsedthesa 
jhi* country and on to# continent, from that period, symbols, according to their sounds, to write toelDord*s 
Hieroglyphs ere divided into two olaases,— ideographs, Prayer and other religious formula*. The term Jrferogly- 
oraymMarapreeentiug ideu, not sounds; and pbo-^ phieswu applied by writers in the Mtoosnfcny to ea* 
AStaa«,whieh spell the sound of the word, the sense of i Nemata or aerices symbolising ssa teB ass town from 
urifito they are intended to ooavey. Nearly all the the Greek and Latin , ' . and haring no relation to 

ineeriptions we principally oomposed of phonetics, Egyptian hieroglyphics. AlmaaU maters mid astro* 
•fthfo ateM aaady imugmshad^rtoST constant recur- logera have also applied tba term Mww Nti o to tho 
tonoe. The idtofrap^ ^^vmed into two duses,— symbolical pictures which are anppoaedlope prophetic 
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Hierophant 


High-pressure Steam-engine 


of oomine ergots.— Rtf Young*! Aoeouut of 2Rseo» 
wrist in Bitroglypkiejil Literaturt; Ghabac* Pmwrut 




to ths Study 

i Hieroglyphs, 

~ Hxbbofhant, hi'-s-ro./eint (Or. hisrot , sacred, and 
phaino, I show), to Antiq , a title applied to the chief 
priest who initiated candidates in the Kleusfman mys. 
teries. He waa obliged to be a citizen of Athens, and 
held his offloe, which was regarded as one of high 
In his duties he repre- 
sented the Creator, and his privileges on public fes- 
tivals were to adorn and carry the statues of the 
goddess. In oonsciinence of his being the expounder 
of the sacred mysteries, he was termed the myalagogut, 
or prophet; and no one was permitted to utter his 
name m the present** of an uninitiated person. (Set 
HlBVSINIAN MTMTBBfS8.) 

Hioh Cannes, an epithet first applied in English 
history in the year 1700. to those opinions which 
'tended to exalt the ecclesiastical power, and also to 
the parties who embraced those opinions. At that 
period, the High Church party was thought unfriendly 
to tho notion, and disposed to Jacobite principles. 
After the time of Georg* I., tho epithet lost whatever 
political force it originally possessed ; and it is now 
applied in matters relating to the discipline of the 
onuroh itself, in contrast to the term “ Low Church," 
— the former attaching more value, and the letterless, 
to the dignities, ordinances, and ceremonies of the 
English onuroh. 

High Conbiablv. (Stt Constabls.) 

Highness, ht'-neet (Ang.-Sax.), a title of honour 
given to kings, prinoes, and others of royal blood. 
The titles or ^highness'* and <( yonr grace’* were 
' “>ut t 


keyed into the oross-head o c, bat are furnished with 
brasses at the erank-pin and upper cross-head (*» 
This last has its ends projecting tbrongh blocks (6. 6V 
in the guide-frames g,g,g, g, to maintain the vertical 
position of the piston-rod when in motion. The feed- 
pump F, for supplying the boiler, has its plunger, 
which is a plain rod, connected direotly with the cron- 
heed m *», and has, therefore, the aame length of 
•troke as the piston. The valve-casing has a branch- 
pipe (8) cast on it, to join the steam-pipe which com- 
municates with the boiler. The casing is jointed to 
the cylinder with red-hot cement, both faces being 
planed and fitted : it is also fitted with a door, giving 
access to the velve, and^a stuffing box, through which 
passes the valve-spindle to the cross-bead n n. Tho 
valve reoeives its motion from the traverse-shaft ft 
by two side-rods, which connect the levers on tho 
shaft with the oross-head n n. The traverse-shaft is 
worked by an eccentric on the orank-ehaft, the eccen- 
tric rod e having an open gab, which gears with n 
lever on the end of the traverse-shaft. The eccentric 
rod has also a joint m its upper end, communicating 
with the handle k, by whion it may be disengaged 
from the traverse-shaft when required. The governor 
r is driven from thw crank-shaft by bevel-gear, and 
communicates by means of levers with the throttle- 
valve *. Tho distinguishing feature of the kind of* 
high-pressure steam-engine of 12-horse power figured 
here, is the single column made use of to sup- 
port the main oentre of the beam. The axis of the 
column is exactly under the oentre of the beam ; but 
tho nppermost member of the capital is oast of an 
oblong shape, which enables it to serve as a platform, 
upon which the main oentre pedestals are bolted down. 


his reign be substituted "your majesty” in prelercnce. the npward strains to which at intervals they are sub- 
The ohildren of kings and queens are addressed a* jeoted, their soles are provided with dovetail recesses, 
••your royal highness,” while those of emperors are into which correspondingly formed snugs, cost on tho 
addressed as •• your imperial highness." Among other upper surface of the plinth, enter, leaving sufficient 
titles, that of " Ugliness *' was conferred by Louis XLV . space on each aide for fixing-keys to be driven in,— 
of France on the prince of Orange, in the year 16U. an arrangement whioh is fully shown in the side 
High - pbissubs 8tbax-xngtnh.— The simplest elevation of the engine at fig 3. In this form of 
form of steam-engine is the non-condensing, or high- engine the column performs the whole work usually 
pressure engine, in which the oondenaing apparatus devolved upon a framing with four to six columns, 
as dispensed with, and steam being admitted into the ith entablature ; the single column having thus to 
cylinder at a high temperature, and having acted on receive and sustain both longitudinal and lateral 
the pieton, is allowed to escape into the air. (See Stxam- strains, it is consequently of a much more massive 
XNGnri.) A most ingenious and simple form of high- character, and communicates to the engine a compact 
pressure steam-engine, the oonstruotion of Messrs, and solid appearance. The attempts which ere so 
Murdoch, Aitkin, & Oo., of Glasgow, is figured in the frequently met with to imitate the ancient column in 
accompanying engravings. Although these gentlemen structures of cast iron are rarely successful, and it 
generally reoommend the beam-engine, yet this form would, perhaps, be more judicious to abandon slto- 
has many advantages over the beam t among others, gather the classical modes, than to press them into 
the muon less space it occupies. Messrs. Murdoch, use under circumstances of contrast to which they 
Aitkin, & Go., in order to m»et the variety of circum- are not adapted. The oybndnoal lorm is not the best 
stances for which they have been required to furnish adapted to withstand the strains to which the eolnnm 
steam power, have found it expedient in many in- is liable, and, accordingly, it it in some instances con- 
stanees to adopt the character of engine here repre- nected by a bracket to tne cylinder, in the manner of 
■anted! and with uniform satisfootion. The principal marine engines. This bracket, besides strengthening 
castings an in this form lighter and less balky considerably the whole framework, becomes available 
than to the beam-engine, which, in many cases, is for carrying the fixed centres of the parallel motion, 
an objeot of consideration. The ateam-qylmder A, and likewise for carrying the npper end of the governor- 
of fig. 1, is east open at both ends, and. after being spindle. When this bracket is omitted, as in some 
bored and fheed, is jointed down to theplate a, which inferior examples, these centres must be sustained by 
is also turned and faced to reoeive it. The wings w, re, other means ; sometimes they are sustained by a short 
for fixing the guide-frames g,g,g, g, are cast on the bracket ereoted on the capital of the column, but 
cylinder, which also contains all the passages com- more oommonly on the main pedestals. The governor- 
munieating between its Interior and the valve y, shown spindle is supported in the same manner. The species 
in fig. 2, and also those between thinwalve and the of parallel motion made use of in this machine ie 
eduction or waste-pipe B. The columns which carry modification of Watt's original motion, vibrating 
tho cylinder are cast in pairs. The pair between radii of nneqoal lengths being employed, the propor- 
whloh the orank-shaft passes are oast together with ions of which are easily found by geometrical con- 
the entablature joining their upper extremities, and itruotion. The radius-rod has its fixed centra (<) in 
having the crank-shelf; pillow-block oast on the piece the bracket e, which rests upon the diagonal stay 
which unites their lower ends. The two pairs are paasing between the main oentre column and the 
bound together by the cross-piece of the entablature, steam-cylinder. It it flexibly connected with tho 
whieh joins them, the bolts and nuts being out of working beam k k by the links i,«, and to the parallel 
view. This framing la secured to a sole-plate, which bars r, r at the same points. These ban communicate 
is open in the middle, to alkw the crank to turn clear ; with tne dutch ot the piston-rod • in the usual men- 
and the whole is held down by bolts to a firm founds- ner. The clutch v is fixed on the top of the piston- 
tion building. The communication between the piston rod by means of cotters and rib, whioh pass tbrongh it 
end tho crank is efigmted by means of a oross-head and the end of the piston-rods and the extremities of 
(*» a) on the piston-fod p, oommnaicsting by two side- :he arms are earned in bearings formed by the strap- 
rads (g,g) with the cross-head oo, with the erauk- .inks M, M. These are open from the under endec 
rod Aj tne side-rods and crank-rads are fitted and high as the mam centre of tho beam, to reoeive the- 
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bnMM for tho cross-head tod boom-joint. The top 
hnuH of thie last being fitted into their pieces, the 
voder ones ere supported egeinet the centre pins bj 
two stay-pillars, which rest on the top 
bsssses ortho cross-heed joints These 
voder joints ere completed by fitting in 
the lower brasses, end locking them in 
their places by cotters end gibs, which 
pern through both logs of the strep under- 
neeth tho brasses. The steam is admitted 
to the valve-casing B by the steam-pipe 
D, and is regulated by the tfcsettle*afv» 
connected with the governor by tbe 
governor hk. The valve ie worked from 
the trevene-ahaft re by the side-rods b, b: 
thsee rods are jointed at their upper ex- 
tremities to tho cross-head a, to which 
the valve-rod is rigidly attached, and at 
their lower ends they are flexibly attached 


High-pressure Stem-engine 


trie rod F, thereby forming a joint. Which admite 
of the eccentric rod being lifted out of gear by a 


handle (/) projecting outwards in the direction of 
k its length when tbe engine is to be stopped. 

The other end of the rod F ie fixed -to 
two oppoeite logs of tbe eccentric ring, 
which embraces tbe eeeentrie g on the 
ersnk-shsft. and is thereby made to travel 
longitudinally through a space equal to 
the throw of the eccentno every hall- 
revolution of the crank-shalt. This mo- 
tion is transmitted by the lever d to 
the traverse shaft e «, and thence through 
the levers ge to the aide-rods b, b, on 
the cross-head of the valve a, which 
thus obtains a vertical motion correspond- 
ing to the eccentnoity of tbe eccentric 
and relative lengths of the levers d and 
c. In the present example these are 
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the Buddhists, ere panelled tod edoned with dabs 
lately designed scroll-work and foliage. The temple, 
of the followers of Brahma consist or an inner temple, 
or sanctuary, called the trimana. This is in the form o' 
a four-sided pyramid, whioh rises to a great height, am 
is formed of a succession of stepe or terraces, adornec 
with figure# and sonlptnre, and crowned by a star 1 
dome. In this was the cell, or sanetnary, whioh oo. 
tained the image of the deity, and was lighted by lamp 
A poroh was pLsoed before the entrance to this inm 
sanetnary, and the entire pile formed the centre of 
rectangular court, surrounded by a high wall. Th< 
entrance to this court was flanked by pyramidal gab 
towers, celled gopunu. Halls, or oolonnades, eonsJstin, 
of a roof, supported on pillars, varying in number fron 
four np to a thousand, according to the size of tb 
building, were ereoted la the inclosures that surrounded 
foe Brahman temples. /These halls were called okoul 
dries x they served for the celebration of festivals am 
ceremonies connected with the worship of Brahma, 
that occurred at various seasons of the year. Th 
temples at Tanjore and Bareilly are the best example, 
of this style of Indian architecture. When the Mo- 
hammedans conquered Indie, they introduced the arch, 
and various features of Saracenic or Moorish architec- 
ture, whioh were gradually blended ynth the •mon 
prominent features of the previous styles pmraili ng r 
that country, until a new style was produced Similar n 
many respects to the architcctnre or Arabia, Norther 
Afetca, and Spain, when the Saracens had the master; 
over those countries, but containing other characteris- 
tics, which are sufficient to mark it as a distinct style. 
The ornamentation is as rich and minute in detail sr 
that of Moorish architecture, and the pointed ant 
horse-shoe arch are introduced in a square panel, but 
foe bulbous cupolas swelling outwards, and extending 
considerably beyond foe circle of the base, as well as 
foe projecting galleries of the minarets and baloonies, 
supported on cantilevers of treat length, are peculiar, 
ana belong entirely to foe Mohammedan architecture 
of India. The mosques, and some of the tombs erected 
by the great Mohammedan Sultans of India, afford the 
best examples of this style of architecture. Among 
these may be named foe great mosque at Delhi, and 
foe magnificent mausoleum built by Shah Jehan, near 
Agra, about 1640, to the memory of one of bis queens. 


Hnmooxsic, JUs'-doo-fsm, a term applicable to the 
religion and social customs of those inhabitants of Hin- 
dostan who profess the worship of Brahma. One uf 
foe principal features in Hindooism is the system of 
caste, which divides society into fonr orders. (See 
Oxers.) The manners, customs, and laws of Hindoos 
are ao intimately connected with their religion, that 
they can scarcely be described separately. The division 
into eaetes is a religious institution, which includes the 
whole detail and intercourse of life. The Brahmins, 
or the first of these castes, are the prieste of their 
religion, which is a polytheism, or worship of many 
gods. The great vagueness of the Brahminioal lan- 
guage with respect to the attributes of the gods, the 
long catalogue of flotious tacked on to their exploits, 
and foe endless ramifications of sects, render any 
dear definition of the Hindoo religion very difficult. 
The code of Mann is one of foe principal foundations 
of Hindoo faith, and is, besides, one of *he few seared 
documents oat of whioh anything approaching to a 
precise idea of Hindooism can be extracted. Its date 
Is given at about 600 b.o.j yet it yields in high anti- 
quity to foe Vedas, or sacred books of foe Hindoos, 
foe ages of which are stated at from eight* to ten 
centuries before Christ The code of Menu, how- 
ever, Jme the advantage of being comparatively 
defers# than foe older books, and u thus of more 
Value to a modern student All the sacred books 
. of foe Hindoos, although they ieonlcate the moral 
duties of justice, mercy, and benevolence, yet seem, 
Ilka every system of false religion, to give foe first 
ajjeoe to foe ceremonial law. The devotion of foe 
Hindoos, consequently, consists in mens outward 
observances, and is not inconsistent with the most 


consequently, i 
is, #2 is not i 


Hindooism 

disgraoefol crimes. The great triad of the Hindoo 
divinity is tomposed of Brahma the Creator, Vishnu 
foe Preserver, and Siva foe Destroyer; while beneath 
this trinity lurks foe incomprehensible Brahm. Hindoo 
. adoration, for the prese n t period, is reserved for foe 
, Destroyer and foe Preserver, Brahma having only one 
' temple subsisting to his honour. The worship of this 
god ceased about the commencement of the Christian 
i era. Aeeordiag to tha Hindoos, the constant Inter- 
position of foe Deity is required to maintain a proper , 
balance in earthly sflhirs. Vishnu the Preserver is . 
represented in foe sacred hooka as having passed 
through ten incarnations, called Avatars. The first is 
the avater of foe fish, when foe world is described as 
being destroyed by a t deluge. In foe second avater, 
Vishnu, issuing from foe side of Brahma in foe shape 
of a boar, grows in an hour as large as an elephant, 
and remains suspended in the sir, while a malignant 
gfant rolls np the earth and flings it down into an 
abyss. Vishnu, however, descends into foe water, and 
brings up the earth again on bis tusk, spreading it oat 
" bke a carpet on the face of the water." Ic the third 
, avater, Vishnu and Brahma churned the ocean like a 
“ pot of milk," in search of foe amreeta, or water of 
immortality. In the fourth, he appeared as a man 
with the head of •» lion. In the fifth/ sixth, and 
seventh, Vishnu goes through a course or adventures 
in seeking out impious and cruel kings, and punishing 
them. In the eighth avater, he appeared as foe beau- 
tiful Criehna, the shape in whioh he issnoet frequently 
worshipped. The ninth avater was the incarnation m 
the person of Buddha; while the tenth avater it still 
to come. Vishnu is then expected to appear mouuted 
on a white horse, with a scimitar biasing like a comet, 
to mow down all incorrigible offenders who shall be 
living on earn. As foe Hindoos began by dividing foe 
divine power among a triad of rival gods, they soon 
began to split up into sects, each sect holding its own 
god to be the only true god. The followers of Vishnu 
and Siva invented new symbols, ascribing each, to their 
respective divinity, the attribute of creation. Thia 
nontention for superiority ended in the total suppres- 
sion of the worship of Brahma, and the temporary 
submission of Vtshnn to the superior Siva. This, how- 
ever, did not last long, and crusades were raised by 
•he sects against each other. All the Hindoos, how- 
iver, believe in one mysterious pre-eminent power, 
which they call Brahm, a power which can not 
inly absorb the universe but all foe gode. This ab- 
orption into the essenoe Brahm is foe highest reward 
>f tne holy Hindoo- In order td attain this state of 
beatitude, a large number of injunctions have been 
laid down, to which he most duly attend. He mast 
qjure nothing animated, most subdue all sensual 
ippetite, and perform ell foe rites prescribed in tho 
'edas. At the divinity can only be approached in a 
ate of the greatest parity, and as foe supposed 
eases of imparity are exceedingly frequent and nume- 
■ous, the Hindoo has to perform a great number of 
‘eligious ceremonials every day of his life. The modes 
f purification are very various and strange, many 
f them being very ridiculous. Of these bathing it the 
lost rational : the other modes are by stroking a cow, 
sokmg at the son, or having the mouth eprinkled with 
'star. Inanimate objects need purification also : land 
made pare by sweeping, by scraping, by allowing a 
>w to pass a night upon it, Ac.; folded clothes must 
j sprinkled with hallowed Water, and Wooden utensils 
lened. The expiation of sin by voluntary penance is 
-nother favourite doctrine of foe Brahmins, by whieh 
hey contrive to awe superstitious minds into sufajec- 
Lon. To such an extent will this fanaticism cany 
lOiHfndoe? that he will, aa travellers here witnessed, 
jep his hands elenohed till they are pierced by the 
Towth of bis nails ; or hold hie anus upraised tut foe 
imbs become paralysed; or vow to remain in a stand* 
ig position for years. Such spectacles have been fre- 
quently witnessed among the wandering professors of 
nenanee called Fakirs. (Am Fakxb.) The junction 
"the Ganges -and the Jumna Is a plaoeof peculiar 
-notiiy, and a favourite dying-place of the devout 
indoo. Many of them drown themselves at the 
motion of the tireams every year, and the rapidity 
.ith which foe victim sinks is a token of hl» favourable 
wceptanoe by the god of foe river. In order to gain 
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tha gfod graces of the deity, the devoted wrson, with poems, which ere also classed among the tiered hooka, 
note 4f earth fastened to Wsfeet, carried out into arathe “ Biunaysaa/* containing the history of »«’ 
the mfldle of the stream. The devout multitude con- matshandn, king of Ayodya, the aeventh great wear- 
template the scene from the surrounding banka, end nation of Viihnu; and the •• Mshabhamta,” detailing 
apphoTthe victim if he retain* a atet dy end resolute the war of the Pandas and Kama, consisting of 1§ 
eonntentnoe to tha last The highes mode of men- books and upwards of 100,000 staneas. We shall now 
Ice, homer, it that of the wife wh > consents to be Proceed to touch, in a bnef manner, upon the Profane 
burnt al We with the deed body of be husband. In Literature ofthe Hindoo*, noticing the principal 
mAh oast, should her huaband ^v even killed a works. " Murihabodha/ or Beauty of Knowledge, 
Brahmin ’broken the ties of gratitude, or murdered by Goswami, is held to be the beat Sanscrit grammar, 
his friendl she expiates the crime. The ancient and There are in all eighteen dictionaries of high reputa- 
widely-dillised doctrine of metempsychosis, or trana don, but the ” Amarssinha” is deemed the beat. The 
migration of the sodl* is also one ofthe Hindoo -doc poetry of the Hindoos betrays throughout an elegiac 
trines. Tile reward, however, ofthe ! ighest virtue ol earnestness and sweetness which owes its origin to 
the soul loig engaged in pure and profound xnedita- their oldest poet, Vaiaikf, who sang in plaintive straina 
don, and o| exquisite abstemiousness, is, that it shall the murder of a youth who lived happuy with his mis- 

be absorption into the divine essence, when it shall tress in e beautiful wilderness, and waa mourned by 

ever after be exempt from transmigration. her In heartrending lamentations. Among the dra- 

Uimdoob, Lxtxsatuxx or the. — In eommeta with matio poets is Calidas, who has been called the Hindoo 
their religious traditions and the invention of their al- Shalcspere. His finest drama is “ Sakoontolah," or the 
phabet, the hteratnre of the Hindoos » ofthe highest Fatal Bing, which baa been translated into English by 
antiquity. Nearly all the literary compositions of the Sir William Jones, and Into German by Forster, Her- 
Hindoos are m verse, “For history,** says Mill, der, and others. According to Herdor, the aoenesof 
“they have only certain narrative poems, which de- this groat drama “ore connected by floweiy bands} 
part from all resemblance to truth and nature, and eacb-grows out of the subject as naturally as a beauti- 
have evidently no ftirtber confection with fact than ftil plant. A multi tudo of anblimo as well as tender 
the use of certain names and a few remote allusions, ideas are found in it, which we should look for in vain 


Still, their dictionaries.** Because men feel before The Hindoos have two kinds of feet In their verses, 
they speculate, therefore is poetry, t hich is the earliest and also two kinds of rhyme ; the one falls on the first 
form of expressing the feelings, the first literature, letter or first syllable of tho verse, and is called yefy. 
At this primary stage has the lit ratnre ot the Hin- or eadi ; for example, lei in leirti and Irirtana make a 
doos remained. To commence wit! the H acred Liters- rhyme. The other falls on the s£oond letter or second 
tare Under the general term of Shabtbas, the Hm- syllable from the commencement, and Is called pratam $ 



and Artha ; the Vedanqa , of Six Angas ; and, finally, 
the Upanga*. The Veda* are writton in Sanscrit (tee 

Hihdosxak, Languages ox), as is the Mantras, or «wiuh, » » wcauw uu tuvwwj , ~ douiu 
prayers, tho Brahmanas, or commandments, and, in is an abstract of the laws i and “ Httopadesa/* a Hm- 
short, the whole body of Hindoo theology proper, doo book of fables, called also the Fables of Bidpsy 
The Upaveda* form a second ol ss of sacred books, or Pilpay. This latter was tbe first work published 
and consist of treatises upon surgery, medicine, in Rurope in the Hindoo language. It appeared in 
music, dancing, war, architecture and mauy mecham- 1810. 

cal arts. The Vedanqa* t or Six Angss, are treatises Hutdostaw, Lutguages ox, JUn-det-i&u's—A survey 
subsidiary to the Vedas, and comprehend— rules for of the languages, no less than of tho antiquities snd the 
reciting the Vedas, ana especially as regards the religious systems, which prevail in India, would seem 
accents and tones to be observed ; a treatise on gram- to afford a sufficient proof that its inhabitants are a 
mar; besides dissertations upon metres, astrology, and primitive people, and that Ita territory is truly fifed- 
astronomy. These works are held to have been given gama, Medhyo-Dehta, • the central land/ Oar knew- 
by inspiration of God to enable the Brahmins to read ledge of the philology of this strange and wildly- 
and understand the Vedas. Thns, we here pereeive a magnificent country isdne to the labours of the mis- 
double inspiration,— that of the Vedas and that of tbs sionary Henry Both and the Jesuit Hanselben, and. 
Angas, the latter forming the key by which the Vedas since 1700, to the more searching investigations of 
are opened. The Upturns, or inferior bodies of learn- Paolrao, Bir W. Jones. Wilkins, Forster, Carey, 
ing, comprehend logic, theology, the institutes of the Marshman, Wilson, Colebrohke, Marsden, Bopp, and 
law, and certain legendary treatises, to tbe number of others. Following Colebrooke, who took a Hindoo 
eighteen, which bear the name of Purana*. We will treatise upon rhetorio ss bis guide, we find there ere 
-give a brief sketch of these latter. 1. The Kalika four prinoipsl languages,— Sanscrit, Pracrit, Palsschl 


Purana contains a history of the goddess Kalika Par- or Apadhransa, and Magadhi or Misra; the Apadh- 
vadi, the wife of Siva. 2. Abhiatma Ramayana is a ransa and Magadhi being considered the same, and 
fragment ofthe history of Hamatsliandra. 3. Brahma tho Misra and Paisaohi as ones so that in reality the 
Vaivartika treats of the origin of the gods and the leading languages are the Sanscrit, the Pracrit, end 
history of Ganesa, Crisbna, and Durga. 4. Pedma ho Magadhi. This is the opinion of the last-quoted 
Purana is the praise of the lotus (pedma), and a his- mthor ; but other English critics maintain that this 
tory of Lakshmi, the wife of Visbnn, in 65,600 stanzas, statement requires considerable qualification. 1. The 
6. Agru Purana forms a sketch of all Hindoo science, Sanscrit, blown also as dfonthon (from grandka. 
in 16,600 stansas. 6. Vishnu Purana, in 23,000 stansas. book), is the sacred language' of tho Brahmins and 
7i Siva Parana, in 24,000 stansas. 8, Linga Purana. of literature. Now a dead language, there is strong 
0. Scanda Purana, of the god Soanda, the son of Siva presumptive evidence that it was onee a spoken tongue, 
end Bhaveni. 10. relates to religious customs. 11. Singularly copious, and perfect in construction 'to a 
Ontkal Khanda and Kasi Khanda ; the former a de- degree, its alphabet, consisting of fifty letters, in 
eeription of Orissa and the old religious rites of termed Devanagari (the divine alphabet), on.aooount 
Vishnu ; the latter a history of the city of Kansi, now of its supposed origin with the gods, whose laamiaaa 
Benares. 12. eontsinn the history of Nareda,the god it is. It has three genders, a dual like the 
of music, in 26,000 staasa*. *“ ~ * “ " 

14. Bhawisia 
of Vaya, 

the histor y 

17. contains the history of the same god as a man- ceding tbe Christian era, when the great poet Calydos 
Bon. 18. treats of the history of Crishna, or Vishnu, flourished. the author of “ Sakoontslsh c (the Fatal 
in 12 boohs. The two oldest and most important epic Bing) ana of the “ Meghe Hate** (the Cloud-fifes- 
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Meager). In the Sanscrit also, an written the o l together* There a re meaj varieties of the cannon 
sacred books of tho Vedaa. Tho founder of th binge, distinguished by technical names, eomo Icing in 
Sanscrit grammar Js Panning the a np poa a d antha tho form of two netangolar parallelograms of fraas or 
of the * r 6utrea/* or short grammatical precept* iron, fastened together b y an iron pin, while others. 


of the * r 6utrea/* or short grammatical precept* iron, fattened together hj an iron jptn, while others. 
Bis system was improved far Oatugayana, in a worl chiefly used for common doors ana boxes, omabt of 
called ** Mshabhaatna,” which again was amended b; two long tongues of iron similarly held together. In 
Oaiyata. Perhaps the most celebrated of the later the rising hinges need for doon in the betto class of 
works upon the grammar of the Sanscrit tongue are houses, the cylinders that move about the central pin 
the “ Ossioa Vritfi/’ and the commentary upon it by are divided by a curved line in a direction similar to 
Haredatta Miara, entitled " Fadamanjan.” Amonp that taken by the thread of a screw. Thif arrange* 
the best modern grammars are those of OolebrookL menfc causes the door to rise when it is opered, ana to 
and Willuna. Coming to diotionarisa of the Sana- twing to and fro freely without touching ftie carpet, 
crit, we find Urn M Amara Cosh*/* or the Treasure Some kinds of hinges are constructed in aich a msu- 
of Amara Singh, a writer who flourished anterior tc ner that the domra to which they an attaobad will open 
the Christian era s the " Viswapracasa " of Mahe* readily either inwards a* outwards. Thom frequently 
wen. and the “Haravali” of Purushottama. Bi have a spring attached to them to oaose the door to 

it. u - ft I mi , » x ■_ j _i m 


the " Elementary Introduction to the Sanscrit Lan tical architecture, the hinge was frequently made an 
guag e/* by Monier Williams, fro. The learned 81 ornamental feature, the doors of ohuiehes being fre* 
WflUam Jones establiahJti in 1808, at Calcutta, i quently covered with elaborate scroll-work blenching 
printing-office for the production of Sansont works , from the central part of that portion of the hingw 
sad to this great Oriental scholar wc owe the oompa- which was fastened horizontally on the exterior of the 
rativcly deep acquaintance we possese of the Sanscrit, door. A good example of a hinge of this sort may be 
—•language that would be important for the literary seen on the principal entrance to St. Saviour's church, 
treasures of which it ia the storehouse, but vhion Dartmouth. 

beeomes in tho highest degree valuable wt?u we reileot Hippocampus, kip-po-k2n'-pu* (Or. hippo*, horse f 
that it contains the fundamental sounds of all 4hc hampto, I bend), the H. bremroetrie of Clavier, aspe- 
Enropesn languages. (See Ixso-Gibmavio Lax- cies of lophobranohiate hah, belonging to the family of 
OTAOt.)— IL The Praerit ia the common language, the 8yngnatkidm, which is known in England by tho 
and comprehends within itsalf the various dialects appellation of the Sea-horso or Fipe-flsh. Ita generic 
used in writing and in social intercourse. Oolebrooko characters are : jaws united and tubular, like those of 
mentions ten ; but to these should be added the Pun- the eyngnathi ; the mouth placed at the end ; the body 
jabee and the Brjja Bhaaba. The five following dialects compressed, short, and deep; the whole length of the 
constitute the languages of Northern and Eastern body and tail divided by longitudinal and transverse 
Hlndoetan i— 1. The Sareswata, spoken by the people ridges, with tubercular points at the angles of inteneo- 
who dwell upon the river of this name, a stream flow- iion. Both sexes have pectoral and dorsal fins, neither 
Ing through the Punjab i it ft a language noh in ive ventral or caudal fins, and the female only has an 
dramas and poems, g. The Kanyaoubja, which ap- 
peals to be the parent of the modern Hindostanee, 
interlarded with Persia* and Arabic words. 3. The 
Bengalee, a dialect principally spoken m Eastern 
Hindocteh : it ia rich in translations from the Sanscrit, 
and forms, almost exclusively, the language of the 
learned Hindoos. Its alphabet ia a dose copy of the 
Devanagari. 4. The MitUaw, or Tirhoot, is the chief 
language of Mitilaw, or the oirele of Tirhoot, and the 


form the 1 
Deeoau, of 


the traot of country lying between the Krishna river 
and the Godaveiy, and of the Guaerateae. They are 
named respectively the Drarida, the Maharashtra or 
Mahratta, the Garnata, the Tailanga, and the Guriara 
or Guserat.— III. ThePaisachi,or Apadhransa, has been 
presumed to be a mixture of the dialects of mountaineers 
and the Sanscrit. It ia never alluded to in dramatic 
writings, except to serve as a subject of ridioule.— IV. 
The Magadhi, or Miara, presumed to be analogous 


the Tailanga, and the Guriara 
aiaachi, or Apadhransa, has been 


The Magadhi, or 
with the Pali and 


presumed to be analogous 
d of the Cingalese, is the 



HXPfOOAlKVUS. 


r, from the 


aonosyUablo. Broadly speaking, it may be said to anal flu. The length of the Hppooammu, from tho 
omprehend all the various dialects spoken by the >oint of the nose to the end of the tan, is generally 
copies inhabiting the ooast and islands lying between bout five inches ; the form of the body heptangulsr. 


India and China. n nd the number of segments into whiui it ia divided 

Huron, AM s (Ang.-Sax.), a contrivance by whioh bout thirty. Its general colour is a pale ash-brown, 
doom ore fastened, or hung, to one of the jambs wiieved by a changeable iridescence; and variable tints 
of a doorway, and on which thty tun when they are f blue are dispersed over different parts of the head, 
opened or abut. It Is aim used to futon shutters or ody, and tail. With regard to the habits of this Ash, 

casement windows to the window-framea. gates to - - M - — " 

gate-poata, and Uds or covers to boxes. The simplest 
f or m of tn ehim e. A fi which folia Jhows its prin- 

ciple of construction, i*4he common socket and staple direction round "the weeds, sm& when fixed, the animal 
by which gates are usually fare. Who common hinge ‘ntentty watches the surrounding object* and darts at 
consists or two plates of amte£vriti hollow cylinders tc prey with great dexterity/* It is tinted that the 
attached to each in fluoh • manner that the eyKndere bod of foe Mppompu* % unknown; but it is moat 
projecting from one piece fit into the apaoes between jmfcabls that itresemhles that dt other 
or at either aide of the cylinders in the other piece, an end, consequently, consists of worms, small mouusoa, 
torn pin about which they tom bdfa driven through and the ova of other flabaa^-Pc^Xarralfa Hidorg 
tha perforated ey linden so as tofostim the whole. British BUto, 
to 
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Hippoorateaoea 


Histology 


separate it from cla s sifi c atio n wife any other animal. 
From ^■trntrtw of the teeth, it k«H4aot that th* 


ouns oi proance ait tney consume, but 
greeter quantity which they tread under 
waste with their ponderous, bulky pro- 
em their being able to breathe under 


Hvpooiutuc 

JStpp erotica *«»■ $ ord. of ^ ___ _ 

dess Ubeleei^bfw,— ehrabe witihj opposite aimpleleam quantity of vegetable matter supplied to the dlgestfvo 
and small deetduons stipules. Ploweie small, regular, organs mnst be vety great in proportion to the non- 
andunsymmetricaL Sepals sad petals ff, hrpogynous nsh ment devised from the same, ae the principle on 
and imbricated, the former perwtrot. Stamens 3, which its jaws are formed seems more for the purpose 
sad manedelphone ; the anthers with of tearing and rudely dividing than thoronghly maa5> 
traverse dehiscence. Ovary periled, with ewngle eating the tough grasses end vegetables which form 
style. Fruit baccate, or consisting offiaameroid oar- the fianle food rtf the animal. The hippopotami 
pels. Seeds definite, exalbmninous; embryo straight * live during the daytime immersed in the waters of their 
radicle i nfe rior. The plants of this order abonnr native rivers, end at night come to land for the pur- 
pnnoipally in South America? some are found 11 pose of feeding, when they do an enormous amount 
Africa and the Bast Indies. Some have edible firmte, of damage to the neighbouring fields, not only from 
i the species of Tomtalo o, found in Brasil and Siam the large smonnt of produce that they consume, hot 

Jlippoeratea corns yields oily and sweel also the still g — A ‘ £ ‘ — ^ - 

. foot and lay i 

ibboxb, A/y-poA-roflif (Or. hippo*, a horse, portions. From i „ 

and drama*, a raccoourse), in Ancient Arch., a place water, they appear to be possessed of some musoolar 
appropriated by the Greeks to equestrian exercises, arrangements for dosing the nostrils, as is seen in 
and in which prises were contended for during the seals and other marine animals. Remains of different 
oelefcretign of some of the Olympic games. (8* species of hippopotami are often found in the tertiary 
Game.) The most remarkable of ell the Grecian geological formations of Europe; and in the tertiary 
hippodromes was certainly that built at Olympia, whidi strata# at the foot of the Himalaya mountains, in Hin- 
is stated by Psusamaa to nave been four leagues lone dostan, an extinct species of hippopotamus has been 
end one in breadth. The one a^ Constantinople still discovered, whioh bad six incisor teeth in eschjaw. 
remains, and may well create a feeling of astonishment Bocli&rt identifies the hippopotamus with the J Me- 
in the mind of travellers, as it usually does. Thii noth mentioned in Scripture? but Cuvier, while 
latter was built in imitation of the grand circus al agreeing with him that the identity ie possible, still 
Borne, end wee adorned with statues, both of marble asserts that the description given in the book of Job is 
and bronze ; amongst the most important of which, it not sufficient to place the matter beyond doubt. That 
may be stated, were the fine bronxe horses of Lysippus, it was known to the ancients is conclusive from the 
possessed by Venice, whioh formerly ornamented the foot that Herodotus, Aristotle, Fliny, and Diodorus,' 
hippodrome of Constantine. The word itself is still in each and all give descriptions of thp animal. The spo- 
use. and is, even now, applied to circuses and othei cimens of the hippopotami in the gardens belonging 
buildings set apart for equestrian purposes. to the Boyal Zoological Society in Regent's Park con- 

Hzpporaai, hip-pqf'-iLo, in Dot., a gen. of the net. sums daily upwards of 100 lb. weight of hay, chaff, 
cord. SXmagmmm (which we). jeorn, roots, end other grew food. 

fiiFFonuox, (Gr. hippo*, a horse, end Hifpubig Acid, Up-pn'-rik {Qt.hippoi, hone? ouron, 

phagtin u to eat), a term applied, in Ancient Geog., tq urine), an acid contained in the urine of-the herbivore, 
a people of Scythia that tea on horseflesh. The de- It is most easily obtained from that of the oow, which, 
acendants of these— the Kalmuck Tartars of the present according to Boussingault, contains 1*3 per cent. It 
day— still retain the peculiarities of the Scythians, and crystallises in rhombic prismatic meases. Hot alcohol 
esteem horseflesh as a dainty. (0 m Honan.) Many and Water dissolve it readily, but it only dissolves in 
attempts have been made m Europe to introduce the 600 times its weight of cola water, and is almost In- 
flesh of the horse ae an article of food ; but all have soluble in ether, it hoe a bitter taste, and reddens 
been failnres, with the exception of one made recently litmus-paper powerfully. By dry distillation, it in 
in Paris by some tavana, who have formed themselves converted into beutrio add, and a reddish oil of an 
into a dub of hi^po^hagi, for the express purpose of agreeable odour. It forms salts with the alkalies. 


leah amongst ell classes of which ere very a 

„ Whether these modern bippophagi will meet Hxrruaxfl, %W-rfr, in Bot-the Mare's-tall, a gen- 
with success fit their endeavours to create a new system .f the net. ord. Uatoragaeoa . M. vulgari* is an inaflg- 
ef animal food, remains to be proved. lificant plant, common in stagnant water and slow 

HxvroxAim, htp-pomf-Xrne, m loti, a gen. of the nat. streams. The stem is simple, or sometimes branohed 
ot&.~ JSuphorbiaceeB. The species S. manomeUa is the -it the base, and erect. The leaves are linear, pointed 
famous manohfoeel-tree, whioh is asserted to be so ± the end, end growing in whorls of from six to twelve. 

the flowers are minute, and olten without stamens s 
-hey are produced in tile axil of each of the upper 
Leaves. 


poisonous that persons ha „ ... 

in its shade. It flourishes in the Antilles and on the 
American continent, near the see, and forme a very 
handsome tree, with fob age not unlike that of the 
pear-tree. The iuioe which fills the tree e of a pure 
white colour, ana when dropped on the ha id, it burnt 
like fire, forming an ulcer very difficult to heaL 8ee< 
menu states, that if sea- water be applied to the eyes 


Uipfubrh, hip'-pu-rU* (Gr. hippo*, horse), in GeoL, 
massive horsenoof-like bivalve of the chalk forma- 
ion, having a deep conical or sub-cylindrical under- 
r alve, with a flattish lid, or upper valve. 

Hiffvbitss, in GeoL, a fro. of fossil plants of the 


dw— ii— , wm h Bwnw-i- mb b^vubu w vjca uirru-mB, in ureui., » gen. oi iobbu piiwii oi uw 

when effected by the poison, it allays the inflammation coal-measures, so oalled from their dose resemblance 
u an effectual manner. The fruit, which -resembles a to the Sippuri* vnlgari*, or mare's-tall. If they grew 

— a 4, “- m the same relative proportions as the exisiting plant, 

nany of the fragments found would indicate a height 
»f 1* or 30 feet. ' 

Hxbudo. IS ** Lbboh.) 

Hibuwdo, kir-un'-do (Let., a swallow), a genus 
liwh forme tits type of the fissiroetral or wide-gaping 
irds, belonging to the passerine tube of the Cuvieriaa 
lystem. (fin Swallow.) 

Hisxozagy, hit-toP-o-je (Gr. kido*, a web j logo*, a 


very beautiful apple in appearanoe, contams a similar 
jmoe, bat of a milder character. The burning of the 
lips immediately warns those who bite it of the danger 
of eating it. The timber ie beautifully vanegated, and 
susceptible of a high polish. It takes its name from 
thaflr. hippo*, a horse? suuioncu, I rage. 

Hippopotamus, or BxtsbpHOBsb, btp - po - poV - ti - mvt , 

(derived from the Gr. hippo*, the horse ; pofumio*, w % 

of the river), a pachydermatous animal, which inhabits Hxstoxdgt, Ms 4oP~o-/e (Gr. kido*, a web ? 
most of the rivers of Africa, Its groeno oh renters discourse), a term identical, or almost so, with 
are, — four toes on all the feet, inclosed m small hoofs : minute anatomy, or microscopic anatomy, 
six molar teeth on each ride of both jaws ; large and logy classifies and describes the structural or i 


i other eo as to produce a chisel edge? four inoi- greet progress until the commencement of the p 
in each jaw, th# upper dues short and rofifoil end century, when the invention of the oo m po un d i 

; inwards toweada the month, the under ones king rope censed xte advancement. Ita origin, hoi „ 

i= cay be traced book to Malpighi, who lived In the 

7th century, end discovered the T 


■ad cylindrical, end pointing outwards. The sk Mm 
of tile hippopotamus approaches that of the ox nd of 
the hog; nut it presents dao wide differences, whioh 
fil 1 


THE DICTIONARY 07 


History Hoe 

made by uniting the use of the microscope to experi< France would hate to commence with Boman Gaol, and 
mental chemistry. The structure of different hornj would hate to trace the life of England, and all con* 
tiacaea was thua first shown} and it was proved thaf temporary kingdoms, at the same time as it gave the 
whalebone, naila, and cow-born, are similarly oom history or France per se, in order to enable the student 
posed of aggregations of diminutive cells. Histology to get a comprehensive glance at the extension of the 
has also been useful in the investigation of the nervous kingdom, and the different influences which bore on it 
tissues, and of many other structures. No departmenf daring its life and existence. A true historian must 
of medical science has made such rapid progress ai not merely satisfy himself in chronicling facts, for 
histology in late years. Kdlliker, Leydig, Frey, and such a course would only reduce history to the level of 
* .... chronological annals. Truth must be nis greatest ob- 

jeot, and justice his guide. When studying monarchy, 
. if liberal in politics, he should not let republicanism 

Clarke, Beale, Qneokett, Bennett, Goodsir, and actuate him ; all bias of party must be waived in writing 
Lockhart. history correctly. Our most ancient civil history is 

Uxsvony, ftts'-fo-rs (Gr. historia, from the verb his- found in the Old Testament; but its objects are con- 
form, I inquire), meant literally an account of facts, fined, as it is written more ae a chronicle of the acts of 
It ie a word first used by Herodotns, who calls his the Jewish race, than a general description of other 
work by the title " Historic ;** and there can be but nations, who were also connected with (hem, in rela- 
little doubt that this ancient writer fixed tbe sense in tions of amity or war. Herodotns is the father of 
whioh tbe word hae since been applied; that is, as ancient history, as he is often rightly called ; and to 
meaning the science which treats of man in all hie social him we are indebted for the first work really dpaerying 
relatione, religious, moral, commercial, political, or that title. The poems of ITomer are sometimes re- 
literary, as far as these are the result of general influ- garded as an early history of Greece ; but as hie works 
enoes extending to large massoa of men. Embracing were not written down when composed at first, it would 
both the past and present, history consequently con. be impossible to consider Homer in a true historic 
elders everything which acts upon men,— regarding light, aa they have only been handed down to ua by 
them in the light of members of a soci.ty. It should word of mouth, and are thus liable to error. Thucy- 
clearly represent the relations in which man exists dides and Xenophon are the writers who bave be- 
towards his brother men, and should detail the queathed us the deeds of the Grecian commonwealth. 
Influences to whioh he is subjected, the rafttives by Livy is the historian of Rome ; Justin the compiler of a 
which he is actuated, and the inferences drawn from brief attempt at general history. The works of Cioero, 
the same, with dearness and troth. According to Sallust, Tacitus, and Cessar, also illustrate ono of the 
some commentaries, history may be either considered most important eras in Boman history. After the 
in the light of an intellectual exercise in the depart- downfall of that empire, a long Series of revolutions 
ment ofhuman knowledge or science, or as a form of took place in the rule of the world, and Europe became 
literary oomposition. Bacon reckoned it as the chief parcelled oot in various dynasties and powers, giving 
component part of learning, and studied it in its rela- nee to an increasing need of historical commentation, 
tions to memory, while he maced philosophy and poetry Of English historians, the venerable Bede ie one of the 
bdow it, as appealing only to the understanding and first, and his writings givo ns the clearest view of the 
imagination. It is therefore the business of history Saxon period. After the revival of letters, history be- 
to record dr remember the events, past and present, came ene of the greatest of literary works, and aa such 
of the world, end to place them down in soon e way it is esteemed and valued in the present day. To 
that they can have tho best bold on the memory, by follow its course in modern times would be a work of 
appealing to other facts for their support and corrobo- impossibility within the limits of the present article, 
ration. This ie the true definition of the word used by Philosophical history is that in which the mere narra- 
Herodotus, although it has been analogically need to ion of facts is considered as subordinate to tbe eluci- 
express other branches of investigation ; aa in the lation of general troths and influences j and, conse* 
fterm natural history, still in use; and some of the luently, it often lapses into the broaohing of a favourite 
ancient writers denned the general use of the word noory. Of philosophies! historians. Gibbon on the 
by their adaptation of it; as Aristotle's " History of ‘Decline and Fall of the Boman Empire" may be 
Animals," and Theophrastus's "History of Plants." considered as entitled to tbe chief place; and Lord 
Dr. Arnold, in hia " Lectures on History." remarks on Macaulay's " History of England" ia another instance 
the widely different interpretations of the word, and -f how grandly hutbry has risen since first considered 
also explains its correct meaning. "The general idea n the light of a science, united with literary oomposi- 
of history," aaya he, "seems to me to be that it » ion. 'Whatever be the subject, whatever the political 
the biography of a aoeiety ; it does not appear to >ias of the author, the value of the history will be in 
me to be history at all, but simply biography, unless proportion to the general depth, greatness, and nobility 
it find* in the persons who are its subjects something >f the historian's own nature, as a whole, 
of a oommon purpose, the accomplishment of which is Hoab Fbost. (See Fbbbziwg ) 
the object of their oommon life. History is to the Hobsoit*s Choice, hob'-sons, a vulgar proverbial ex- 
common life of many what biography ia to the life of pression, denoting without an alternative. It is said 
an individual. Take, for iuatanoe, any oommon family, j be derived from the name of a livery-stable keeper, 
and its members are soon so scattered from one r ho used to let horses and coaches to students at 
another, and are engaged in soch different pursuits, Oxford, and who obliged every ouatomer, in his turn, 
that, although it is possible to write the biography of .0 take that hone which stood nearest the door. Tho 
each individual, yet there can be no such thing, pro- tudents were consequently either to take that hone 
perty speaking, aa the history of tbe family. Bat >r have none : whence the expression, they had "Hob- 
auppose all the members of the family to be thrown son's ofaoice. 

together in oite place, amidst strangers or savages, Hocus-pocus, ho^huspof-hus, a common epithet ap- 
then these immediately enter a oommon* life,— a unity died either to a juggler,or to a conjurer’s trick or cheat, 
of action, interest, ana purpose, distinot from others ts origin is uncertain, but it is said by Dr. Tdlotean 
around them, which readers them at once a fit subject to be derived from the words hoe est corpus, the form 
for history. Whether consciously or not, every society ised for consecrating the sacramental wafer in the 
must have in it something of community; and so far Roman Catholic church; whence jugglers began to 
as the members of it are members, so far aa they are lse it as ajpass-word. Another etymologist, however, 
each incomplete parts, but taken together for the lerives it from the Welsh hoceed, a cheat, and poeus, a 
whole, so far it appears to me their past life is the »ag, applicable to the machinery by which a juggler 
proper aubjoot of history." The history or life of a perform* his tricks. 

nation may be either rendered in l-arts, or as a whole. Hob, ho (Ang.-Sax.), an implement of husbandry 
The most complete work is that which starts at the birth employed to remove weeds, to make fiirrowe, and to 
of a kingdom, or nation, and carries the reader upwards 'aisc tub mould round the roots of plants, Ao. Them 
In its course amid its various ramifications, changes, and are several kind* of hoes : that most common donsbts 
aspects, and finally leaves him when he has obtained a fa flat iron blade, having a thin ronnd crooked bar 
thoipagh insight into its life, past, present, and pos- if the same material, about right inches long, pro- 
riblj future state. For instance, a oomplete history of j eoting from the middle of its upper edge, at an acute 
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Hoe's Printing-MftQhine 


Holoosost 


angle with it. To the end of this bar an iron ring 01 athlatio temperament, who taka a good deal of Veer* 

handle cue. The Jewa and Mahonmedaaa abstain from the 


tube ia attached, intowhieh a long wooden _ 

fitted. Thia ia tanned theVrov-koe, because, when i 
nee, it ia drawn towards the operator, in oontradu 
tiaotion to the throat or Dutch hoe. which connate 
a blade of iron fixed to the end of a long handle 
continuation of it; eo called from its being thnui 
forward when in uae. For the cultivation of eropr 
on a large scale, another kind of hoe is employed, 
much larger, and drawn by a horse. It consists, bis 
a plough, of a beam and two stilts or handles. Tr 
this beam, and to branches extending from it 
the ends of iron hoes of the proper width to sir 
the entire surface between Ithe rows are fixed: 
•mail wheel ia also attached*, to keep them the pr< 
per depth in the ground. This implement can, o: 
course, only be used for those crops which are sowr 
in rows ; as peas, beans, potatoes, Ac. The system o 
horse-hoeing found a great promoter in Jethro Tull, 
a gentleman from Hungerford, in Berkshire, who, 
having^observed the good effects of stirring and 
loosening the soil round plants, and of keening it per- 
fectly dear from weeds, imagined that tillage migh 
be made to supersede manuring. In carrying ont tor 
idea, the horse-boe was, of course, a great assistance 
and although not so successful as he expeoted, th 
* ' ’* '' betweei 

odnee o 
judioioui 

ploughing and manuring. 

Hob’s Frinting-Machinb. (See I’rihtihg.) 

Hog, or Hoo Family, hog (Welsh hutch, Cornisl 
hock) (Saida), afam. of pachydermatous animals, be- 
longing to the ord. Ungulata, of mammalia ; or forming, 
according to some arrangements, a sub-family of tlu 
JBlephantida , under the title Sutna. The Saida are dis- 
tinguished by having the nose prolonged and cartila- 
ginous, truncate at the tip, where it is strengthened bj) 
small button-shaped bones, by which means they are 
enabled to use their noses as grubbers to turn up the 
ground in search of food. With the exception of the 
genns Duotulee (ere Pbcoahy). they have roar toes on 
each foot, two large principal ones shod with stont 
hoofs, and two lateral ones, which are much shorter, 
and barely touch the ground. The canine teeth are 
large, often projecting from the mouth, and curved in 
an upward direction, while the molars are tubercular. 
Their skin is covered with thick, strong bristles, and 
they have a distinct tail of moderate length. The 
genus St t$ is the type of the family Sin da, and contains 
two well-known varieties,— the wild boar (Sue ecrqfa) 
and the domestic sow. Although formerly very com- 
mon, the wild boar no longer exists in Great Britain ; 
it is now found principally in India, and in moBt parts 
of Europe, where it harbonrs in the most solitary 
places in retired forests. As a beast of chase, it is 
thought well worthy of attention by sportsmen ; and 
in India hog-hunting, under Ibe technical term of 
“pig-stioking,” forma one of the most exciting of wild 
eports. The food of the hog, in a wild state, is gene- 
rally composed of grass, roots, acorns, beeeh-nnta, and 
wild fruits. He is both extremely active and very 
ferocious, and when driven to bay, forms a powerful 
adversary to even the most intrepid of hunters. In 
its domeatio state the hog feeds and thrives on 
nearly every kind of food, both vegetable and ani- 
mal; and no otner species of beast converts a 
given quantity of corn or other nntntive food 
into fat io soon. 


flesh of the twine, end even consider themselves defiled 
by touching it. To a naval and oommereial nation, 
like Great Britain, pork ia of great importance, as it 
takes salt better than any other flesh, and xe r 



j or can be made fat on so great a 
variety of food. Of this useful animal there are many 

r ietiee; but the brindled bog approaches more nearly 
the wild species than any other. The Chinese 
▼ariety is very short in the head, corpulent in the body, 
and short in the legs : although good for roasting 
when about three weeks old, they only make tolerable 
porkers, and are not of moon service in making bacon, 
a* their rise ia bat email. The Neapolitan bog is black 
and very plump, with erect care ana without anv hair, 
and forme a very good cross with , tho Berkshire 
hog. The hog is very prolific, the sow often hating 
ten or twelve pigs at a litter, and two litters in 
the year. Its flesh, under the name of pork, consti- 
tutes a material part of the food ol mankind, especially 
in Europe and America, although Linnmus reoom-; 
mends that it should only be eaten by those of a strong J 


, _ The skin, when dried, is used for making, 

the seats of saddles, and other purposes. The bristles 
are used by brushmakers, shoemakers, and other 
artificers ; and a great quantity is imported of the 
same from Russia; those from Ukraiue being held 
the highest estimation. (For a description of the 
manner in which the flesh of the hog is cured, #«# 
arts. Bacon and Ham.) The Abyssinian hog (Bdbtruaea 
Alftmtt) is an inhabitant of the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago : it differs from the common hog, or mi, 
in oonsequence of the upper canine teeth being enor- 
mously developed, ascending upwards and curving 
book, while those of the lower jaw project straight 
outwards, and form long slender hooke. The Ethiopian 
hog ( Phaeoehorm mfkwpicue) is another variety ; its 
only great distinction is the possession of a pair of 
lobes under the eyes, which give it a peculiar appear- 
ance ; and, although much more muscular, in other 
respects it generally resembles tho common type of 
tfaS Saida. It inhabits Central Africa, and its flesh ia 
esteemed a great dainty. Fossil remains of most of the 
members of the hog family have been found in tertiary 
formations, three alone of tho species being found in 
the Epplosheim Sands, while tbjsir bones have been 
discovered in nearly every country. 

Hog-gum. (See Rhus.) 

Hog-nut. (See Cary*.) 

Hog-plums. (See Sfoxdxjls.) 

Hogshead, hoge'-hed, a term formerly employed 
to denote a measure of capacity; but as all excise 
measurements are now made in gallons, it is used 
to designate any large cask. The hogshead, in wine 
measure, contained 63 gallons, while m beer and ale 
measure, there were only 64 gallons. 

noLcus, hoV-leue, m Bot., a gen. of the nat. ord. 
Qramtnacea, the species of which are natives of Afriea 
and Asia. 21. eaecharatue (the Sorghum eaccharatuu 
jf some botanists) is called the North China sugarcane, 
ar sweet sorgho, and is much cultivated in China and. 
rther parts for the sake of its sugar ; it is said to yield 
Vom 10 to 16 per cent, of this product. Ite grain is 
»aten in Afrioa, and is termed dockna. The plant haa 
ately been introduced into Britain, and is highly 
•ecniumended by some agriculturists for cultivation as 
t summer forage for cattle. If. Sorghum ( Sorghum 
i ulgare, or Andropogon Sorghum ) Is extensively cults* 
ated in many parts of Africa, in Turkey, and in 
ndia, for the sake of its gram, wbieh is known by 
>he names of Guinea corn, dnrra, Turkish millet, and 
jaar. This grain is much used as human food in warm 
countries ; in Britain it is occasionally employed for 
feeding poultry. A kind or beer, called bouxa, is pre- 
pared from it. The stalks of the plant are used to 
sake whisks and caroet-broome. 

Hold, holde, in Mar. is a term applied to the whole 
jf that portion of a ship which is comprehended 
between the floor and tbe lower deck. It is usually 
livided into several store-rooms by bulkheads. In 
ships of war, tbe hold contains tbe ballast, provisions. 
,nd stores ; and in merchantmen, the whole or principal 
»art of thwr cargo. 

Holioabna, ho-le-gar'-ntt, in Bot., a gen of the nat. 
trd. Anaeardtacea. The fruits of the species H. long s- 
*blia, with those of another plant of the same order, 
uraish the black varnish of Sylbet, which is much 
ised in India for lacquer-work. (See Skmicarfus.) 

Holinrsh, ho'-le-neet, a title by which the ancient 
>reek emperors were addressed, but which is at pre- 
sent only applied to the l J «>pe, as bead of the Roman 
ihuroli. Tho term itself is equivalent to the Latin 
Snnetiisimo,” which is more commonly need. 
Holland. (See Lm* Manufacture.) 

Holly. (See Ilbx.) 

Hollyhock. (See Altkma.) 

Holocaust, hol'-o-bawtt (Gr. holoe, the whole, and 
so, I bun), a solemn burnt - sacrifice, common 


TIB MCnONABT OP 


Hoioptrohia. Semflf 

5SSt,*fa ^Sfa^'Swfrf 

lOMd open tbs altar, bt contradistinction toifae usaai I from all civil bonnes*, and a relewa of pnsoncn, 

cnet uui , iSiob snjoinsd that only a portioB of the ( except mbo particular cam of c riminal s . (Aw Pa* 
oaarites should be oonsumed. Tfe® Jews held to a I non Wm.) A _ 

similar custom, marked ont to them by the ceremonial I Homes, lees'-# Oft. hommage, from Id Isms, 
lew of Moses, which sacrifice wee termed, in scriptural man), an incident of feudal tenure, bywhich atenanft 


anguage, a faraf-^Mp. " * promised snbnnssion, loyalty, and service to hie lord 

SoLomoma. Ae-fop-ri'-le-ic* (Or. Isles, entire; or superior whoa first eomilted to the land which ho 
tucks, wrinkle— literally, “all-wrinkle"), in GeoI„ a held of him in fee. According to 8ir Edward Coke. 
«n. or saturoid fishes* belonging to the Devonian and the word is derived from the Latin homo, 'a man;* 
larboniferous periods. Their enamelled scales have because when the tenant did hie service to his lord, no 


They were armed with . „ , 

teeth, and alio with larger reptilian teeth of conical aat before him. In modern language, the term homage 
form, placed at intervals in either jaw, evidently for ia generally applied to reverential worship or devout 
the purpose of seising end catting ap their bulkier affection. 

prey. •> Hoxuluoix, lo'-wd-k-oi'-se-e, in Bot., the Hamalium 

Holt ALUATCX, lo'-Zs (Sax. hdlig), the name given fam., a nat. ord. of DicotgUdone*. sub-dess Calgoifiorw, 


mtary remains, most have been vassal or tenant did homage to his lord, numbly 
to 10, or even 12 feet in length, kneeling, being ungirt. uncovered, and holding up his 
th nomerons sharp-pointed fish- hands both together between those of hie lord, who 


the term homage 


of ' Europe, with the exception of Englimd, after the the tropical parti of India, Afriea, end America. They 
defeat of Napoleon at Waterloo, on the proposal, it is are trees or shrubs, witji alternate leaves ; the oalyx is 
said, of the emperor of Buseia. The Germans, who superior and funnel-shaped, with from 6—15 divisions, 
suffbred more by the aggressions of Napoleon than The petals are equal in nulnber to, and alternate with, 

a other nation in Europe, took refuge ir religiop, the divisions of the oalyx. The stamens ere opposite 
thinking that it might be made the basis of an to the petals, and inserted on them; they are either 
International treaty, readily agreed to the termeof the distinct, or in bundles of three or six. The ovary in 
Efahr Alliance. Alexander is said to have written the 1-eelled, with parietal placentas, numerous penduonn 
Ml m his own handwriting, and sent it to the emperor ovules, and from 3— fi styles. The flnut is a capsule, 
[>f Austria and the king of Prussia, to have it confirmed or berry, with small seeds, having the embryo in the 
ind accepted by them. The Holy Alliance was pnb- axis or a little fleshy albumen. Some species of tbo 
liehed by the emperor Alexander in the year 1810, and typical genus Xomalium are remarkable for their 
by the other powers shortly after. The original terms astringent properties, 
rare, to say the least, indefinite, and did not embrace , Horn Szoxirsss. (See Nostilou.) 
note than the preservation of peace, justioe, and Homzoidb, homf-e-tide (Lat. komioiditm), the killing 
wHgion in the name of the gospel. It wee afterwards of any hnman being. Homicide is of three kinds,— 


letermined by the heads of the governments of Justifiable, excusable, and felonious. The first has no 
Snsria, Austria, and Prussia, to admit other nations stain of gnilt; the seoona very little: but the third is 
ritMn the statutes of the alliance ; and, subsequently, the highest crime that man is capable of committing 


ritMn the statutes of the alliance ; and, subsequently, the highest crime that man is capable of committing 
ingland and Franoe Joined it by the Declaration of against a fellow-creature. Justifiable homicide is or 
fovamber, 1819. After the Franoo-Spanish war in various kinds, including such as anse from unavoidable 
829. the Holy Alliance gradually languished, through necessity or accident, without any imputation of blame 
joI ralflllingits purposes ; and the French revolution, or negligence in the person kOfing. Homicide in the 
id other events in 1818, succeeded finally in destroy- course of justice, in the execution of any criminal or 
igifc; as ever since it has had only a passive existence, civil process, is of this land. The necessity most. 
Holt Ghost. (See Tbibixt.) however, be real and apparent in ell cases of this sort. 

Holtsxobs is a soft stone made use of for scour- Homicide is justifiable in the prevention of any atro- 


igships* decks. oious crime, as an attempt to murder, or to break into 

Holt Obbbbb. (See Otnnranoir.) a house daring the night. Justifiable homicide does 

Holt Thpbsdat, the day on which the ascension not apply to crimes which ate unaccompanied by vio- 
f oar Saviour is commemorated,— ten days before lance; such as the picking of pockets. The general 
FMtauntide. It has been kept in the Christian church principle of the law is, that when a crime in itself 
wm the earliest ages. St. Augustine speaks of it ee capital it endeavoured to be committed by force, it is 
theor instituted by the Apostlee or by some early lawful to repel that force by the death of the party 
mnefl of the primitive bishops. It is now greatly attempting it. Excusable homioideia committed either 
igleeted In our church, for what reason it is difficult by misadventure or in self-defence. Homicide by 
i aooount, except it be because it la not marked by misadventure is where a man doing a lawful act, with* 
jy worldly festivities, that many neglect and pats it out any intention of hurt, and using proper precaution 
r. (See Asobvsiobvdat.) to prevent danger, unfortunately kills another; as 

Holt Wans, in Greek and Roman Oatholio churches, when a man is at work with a hatchet, the head fliea 
water which hM been blessed, or consecrated, by an off and kills a bystander; for the sot is lawful, and the 
mropriate service* and used to sprinkle the wor- eflbot is merely accidental. As prise-fighting end 
aiappen and the things used in the church. It is kept sword-playing are unlawful, if either of the parties 
in n shallow basin, called the “holy-water stomp," engaged be killed, such killing is felony or manslaughter, 
placed at the entrance of the church. It was formerly Homicide in self-defence, from a sudden affray or 
used to wash the hands of the devotees, to purify them quarrel, is rather excusable than justifiable in the 
before commencing their devotions. Some* Catholics English law. Felonious homicide is an act of a very 
keep ho^y stater in their ohambers to use before prayer, different character from the two former, being thaw 


before commencing their devotions. Some 1 Catholics English lew. Felonious homicide is an act of a very 
keep ho^y stater in their ohambers to use before prayer, different character from the two former, being thaw 
especially at bed-tima. In Borne and Mosoow, animals killing of a human creature, of any age or sex, without 
are sprinkled wHL it to keep then* healthy and justification or excuse. It is divided into three classes,— 
thriving; indeed Mlhe latter city, there is a partion- murder, manslaughter, and self-destruction. 
lot church to which horses are taken annually for this Houxlt, les»'-*-Z*(Gr. komiUa, an assembly), a plain 


mraaee until the 6th, while others say it was employed Christian discourses Mm the speculative and oaten- 
by the Apostles. tatious harangues of the schools of philosophy. In the 

Holt wbbi, commonly oslled I'sasion Week, be- early days of the Church, only the bishops were allowed 
•cause in that week our Saviour’s pateion and death to preaon; consequently, the homilies or the Greek end 
took piece. It is the last week in Dent, end imae- Latin fathers are all written by bishopa. The privilege 
diately precedes Easter. By the primitive Christians of writing homilies was not aeoorded to priests till the 
it was called Bebdmae magna, or the great week, and 5th century. St. Chrysostom waa the first presbyter 
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B omoaopatbr 

who muted regularly, although fit. Augustine ■ 
OrifW wy hjft bt c^rtgr* pwnte mW«e » 
hoense. The difference between * tenriJr end e aer 
shod le time distinguished by Photiuet— ‘'The tend!: 
wee then delivered in a more homely manner, th« 
* ilato interrogating end talking to the people, an 
j p in their tom, interrogating end answering him ' 
80 that, originally, a homily was, correctly speaking 
• conversation; whilst the sermon was spoken ecu. 
tinuonsly from the pulpit, after the manner of the 
orators. Towards the dose of the 8 th century the 
ee of compiling homilies, which were committed 
novy, and recited by ignorant or indolent priests, 
to be prevalent. Charlemagne then ordered 


to ; logse, proportion), a series v4ose i 

Aram each other by a constant increment or decrement 
of an even number of equivalents of CH. They are 
generaUy classed under a generio term, nek as the 
•jfohoh, hydrocarbons, he. The following scries of 
homologues will lllustrstc this i— 

Hydrocarbons. 

C B H a Methylene. 

C,H t Ethylene. 

O a H a Tritylene. 

C # H. Tetrylene. 

C i 0 H , 0 Amylene. 


- mV .J% aeciyno 
Cio^iiOi Amjlio 
By examination it will be seen that each of tho i 


C,K |0, 

c\u.o\ 

o,h;o; 

O.HtoO, Tetrjrlio 

10 11 , 


Methylic 

Ethyfio 

Tntylie 


began to be prevalent. Charlemagne then 

Paulas Diaoonus and Alenin, to form nomilies upon the here of these series differs by exactly O.II. The 
Gospels and Epistles from the anoieut doctors of the ethers, aldehyda, mercaptans, and many othen, form 
Church. The Momilarhtm of Charlemagne was after* similar homologous senes. The corresponding dif- 
wsrds published, which acted as a model for the famoni ferenoe in composition produces a corres ponding 

' *' produced, Manj difference in properties. Thna, the boilmg.point of 

r private persons, the alcohols rises exactly 83° Pah. for each increment 

, he indolence sad of O.H, in the alcohol. Heterologous smes are those 

perpeflbete the ignaranoe of a worthless clergy. The which differ in properties, Tmt are related in oorapo- 
dooIc of homilies recognised by the English chureh is a sition. Thus methyl, methylio ether, and methylio 
ooUeotion of homely sermons on the doctrines of the alcohol, form a heterologous senes differing entirely in 
gospel, with an especial viewto illustrate the principles their properties : and methyl, ethyl, and tntyl, form a 
of the Reformation. The fliat portion of this work homologous senes closely related in their properties, 
was published by Cranmer in the reign of Edward VI . ; 'Sea Bmibb.) 

and daring the reign of Elisabeth the second part wu Hons, ions (Sax. hmn, a stone), a term for the finer 
added by order of Convocation. hind of whetstones. They are mostly taloose slate of 

Hoiueofathy, ko-me-op'-d-tt* (Gr. komoios , like, -ery close texture, in which the particles of silica are 
and pathos, state or feeling), is the name given to a ery finely divided and evenly distributed. Turks? 
system of medical treatment introduced by Samuel rilstonet, said to be the beat of all the hones, no 
Hahnemann, a German physician, in 1790, and now obtained from the interior of Asia Minor; the German 
extensively practised, and having many adherents, razar-konea from the slate-hills near Ratisbon ; the 
Hahnemann had observed that Penman bark, which Arkansas oil-stones from North America. The Ckarn- 
acts as a specific in agues, produced upon the healthy ley Forest stones are next in repute to the Turkey 
subject exactly the same symptoms as those of the tones. 

disease which it served to cure. Continuing his oh Howey, kzn'-e (Sax. hunig), a fluid, or semi-fluid 
serrations, he fancied that he had obtained e numbei mbstanoe, very similar in its properties to sugar. It 
of other instanoes to the same effect ; and at length is found in largo quantities in a number of vegetables, 
he came to the conclusion, that diseases are cured by and* is collected by different kinds bf bees from the 
such substances as produce symptoms similar to them neotiferous glands in the cup or chalice of flowers, 
on the healthy body : hence the groat doctrine of this Honey, in the ordinary sense of the word, however, 
•eot is, “Similia sunUibus curantur" (like are cured oannot be called a purely vegetable production; for, 
by like). The others they term allopathists (Gr. alios , after it is collected by the proboscis or the insect, it is 
otter, and pathos, state), and assert their doctrine to ;ransmitted to the sucking-stomach, or honey-bag, 
be, 14 Oonteeria eontranis curantur " (contraries are vhere it is elaborated, and afterwards disganred, to bo 
cared by contraries). The general law, that like is deposited in the cell of the honeycomb, when the 
cored by like, by no means originated with Hahne- t>ees are very young, the honey undergoes less change 
mean, but is es old es the time of Hippocrates, by ind remains nearly white ; in this state it is called 
whom it was’ first propounded. No one, however, -irgin honey. At all times ft partakes of the qualities 
previous to Hahnemann, had ever asserted it to bo of »f the plant from which it has been derived. Hence, 
universal application. Nothing is better suited for lomo varieties of honey obtained from the azalea, 
restoring eironlation to a frozen limb than to rub it bododendron, fto., are poisonous. The most whole* 
with snow ; end the best mode of treating a bum is to erne kinds are derived from the genus JSriea, called 
take out the teat by holding it to the fire, or by apply heather honey, and from moet labiate plants. Honey 
ing oil of turpentine. The benefit* that arise from differs mnch in colour and consistence; it contains a. 

LWneoinatton arc also owing to the same principle, considerable quantity of saccharine matter, and some 
“Another characteristic feature of this system Is .the mucilage, from which it derives its softness and vis- 
itesimaUy small doses in which their medkanfg ire ~oeity. It ferments very readily, and yields a strong 
iiy administered. In the case of a medicine where inous liquor called m sad. There are two varieties or 


lary medical man would prescribe perhaps a 

i, the homosopathist would administer only the mil- 
h part of a grain, or even leu. They assert that 

r minute doses ere fitted to eot upon a svs- 

dy predisposed to their influence by the exist- 
r the disease; end teticc the amount of the 
b must be diminished so as to exert its curative 
pon the system without aggravating the aymp- 
-f the disorder. This system has been adopted 
t a few medical men of distinction, and its adbe- 
i are to be found in most parts of the civilised 
There is reason to believe that the system is 
k the decline, owing probably to the introduction 
i liberal views among medical men generally. 
f of remark, that not a few homceopathists 
*’ and their patients mpy»be 


___ liquor called mead. 

joney, — one yellow, transparent, and of the eonaia* 
;enoe of tnrpentine ; the other white, end oapable of 
issnming the solid form, and of oonoretlng into regular 
ipheres. These two aperies ore often united, end may 
ie separated by means of alcohol, igiloh dissolves the- 
quia honey much more rapidly than the eolid. Honey 
i the production of most countries, hut is more par* 
Iculariy abundant in the island of Candia, and in_tte 
greater part of the islands of the 

Soney of Sicily eppears to be , , 

lavoured, and m some parts of the island to snrpeai 
iven that of Minorca, owing, no dnnbt, to the quantity 
f aromatic plants Which overspread that pars of tab 
bub try. Thu honey is gathered three times in fta 
?ar, — in July, August, and October. It is found by 
ie peasants in the hollows of trees r~ 


nd their patients may*be ie peasants m the hollows or trees ana roozs. tow 
or allepsthioaUy, as they . juntry of tho lesser Hybls is now, as of old, cUafiy 
selebrated for its honey. In the woods « Norm 
ko-me-fri-de-oue (Gr. homos, Lmenoa. considerable quantities of honey are pso* 


Eoko&om 


a Bonn, ko-no^s'-he-ous (Gr. . 
i, kind), those bodies in wbioh the ©on- 
to are all similar. In Math., homogo- 
i are those which can be added to or 

» •pus (Gr . how too, aimi- 


Lmenoa, considerable quantities of honey are BM- 
luced by the wild bees. Honey is much used In. 
inking preserves and confectionery; 'tad, in its 
itonu state, to put on breed. It is also used as a 
imulcent medicine against hoarseness, catarrh, Ac. ; 
id externally to promote sunDoration, In its eleri- 
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Honeysuckle 

Hed state, it ia useT to sweeten certain medicines. _ 
is more aperient and detergent than anger, and i 
particularly serviceable in promoting expectoration ii 


Hooping-cough 


disorder* of the breast. For these and other like par* armed men, or each as are given to the remains of a 
poses, it is often mixed with vinegar, and boiled down deceased officer. 

to a proper consistence over a slow fire, when it forms Hoodid Snake, hooded, fin Nat. Hist., the Co- 
the oxymel of commerce. Honey was one of the first bra di eapello (Fort., snake with the hood). This 
.articles of human nourishment. The deities of ancient term ia sometimes applied to the Naja tripudiane 


Greece were supposed to live on milk and honey. 
Aristotle, and several other learned writers, and gro 


alone, and sometimes to all the species of the geons 
Naja, which are very venomons serpents of the V$- 
pend*. They are all remarkable tor the singular 
manner in which they dilate the back and sides of the 
neck when irritated or excited. To this faculty they 
are indebted for their name ; since the elevated skin of 
the back of tho neok, when viewed in front, presents 
much the appearanoe of n hood. Ita length is gene- 


bably the nneiente generally, did not know «u«. 
honey originally came from ; they imagined that it fel 
from heaven like rain. Pliny was unable to decide 
whether it descended from tne heavens generally o: 
from the stare, or was a juice formed by the purifica- 
tion of the air, and afterwards collected by bees. Id .... „ „ 

all the works of the ancients, mueh importance ia rally three or four feet, of n pale dingy brown colour 
attached to honey and the care of bees. Honeycomb above, and bluish or yellowish-white below. It it cha- 
or the waxen structure framed by bees, in which thej rac tented by a peculiar mark on the bade of the neck, 
deposit their honey and eggs, is one of the most sur- which closely resembles a pair of spectacles x for this 
prising of ell the works of insects. By the peculiar reason the reptile is frequently called the <( spectacle 
organisation of the bee, the wax is secreted in thr* snake.' 4 It lives upon lissrda and other small £hmals, 
form of amall and thin oval scales in the folds of th< and is easily killed, being a sluggish animal. Its bite 
-abdomen. Tho materials, however, of which it it is extremely venomous, causing death within two honrs. 
composed, though collected from the flowers of plants, The hooded snake is often found in the neighbourhood 
are unknown, and have given cause for much specula- of human dwellings ltf the Beat Indies, and is some- 
thin. The regular structure of the honeycomb is else rimes found in the houses themselves. Tt appears to 
remarkable. It is composed of a number < f cells, be attracted by tho young poultry and the moisture 
most of which are exactly hexagonal, constructed with of the drainage and wells. The poison of the hooded 
-geometrical accuracy, and arranged in two layers, snake is secreted in a large gland in the head; and 
placed end to end, the openings of the different layers when the animal doses its mouth on any objeot, the 
being m opposite directions. As the comb is placed poison flows into the wound made through a cavity in 
vertically, the cells are horizontal. The construction the tooth ; it is, however, little disposed to use ita 
ot the cells is such as to aflbrd the greatest possible fangs, except for the purpose of supplying itself with 
number in a given space, with an expenditure of the food. The lndiqp jugglers tame some or these eer- 
least possible amount of material. The base of each peats, and teach them to play tricks and dance, to 
cell is composed of three rbomboidol pieces, placed so aatouish the people —after having taken care, how- 
ever, to pull out their poisonous teeth. The same use 
is made of another species in Egypt. 


ill is composed of three rbomboidol pieces, placed so 
i to form a pyramidal concavity. The sides of the 
cells are also much thinner than the finest paper ; and 
ye t they are so disposed ns to be strong enough t< 
resist ell the motions of tho bee within them. (Set 
Has.) 

Honeysuckle. (See Lonicxxa.) 
r Hours, honq, tho name given by the CInne«o to 
any factory belonging to European merchants ai 
Canton. The Hong merchants were ten or twelvr 
natives who were the ouly ones legally eutitled t< 
trade with foreigners, or "tho outer barbarians." 
Since the last Chtneso war, however, the facilities foi 
trade have been greatly increased, and commerce, in- 
stead of being monopolized by the Hong merchants, 
has beoome more general. 

Honour, on 1 -or (Lat. honor), a term which, in iti 


Hookah. (See Pipes.) 

Hooping-cough, haop'-ing (Ang.-Sax.), in Med., a 
cough 10 which the patient hoops or whoops with a 
deep inspiration of breath. On aceount of the violence 
of tne cough al tending this disease, tho term pertuuie 
has been applied to it; and on account or the re- 
currence ot the cough in paroxysms, it is also known 
by the name of " chin," or 44 kink " cough. Hooping- 
cough seems to have been unknown to the ancients, 
as no mention of it is made in the medical works of tho 
Greeks, Homans, and Arabians. It has, however, pre- 
vailed for several centuriea in various countries of 
Europe, and on account of ita frequent occurrence, end 
the danger with whioh it ia often accompanied, it baa 


Honour, ou'-or (Lat. honor), a term wtnch, in tti the danger with whioh it ia often accompanied, it haa 
•ordinary sense, is capable of many and various sigm- oeoupied the attention of physicians considerably. The 
flections, all of which, however, may be easily traced symptoms commence with a simple oetarrb, indicated 
' [ of the J * " ------ 


r __ _ . w-wn* l/iupwius CUUIIUOU6D H»U ■ ■uupiv WHXD, IllUiVBlCU 

back to' the original' meaning of the word; via.— by a cough, and the expectoration of a limpid fluid ; by 
4t certain esteem or regard built on opinion. The redness of the conjunctive, a watery discharge from 
Somalia bad suoh a big b opinion of honour, that they the eyes and nostrils ; hoarseness, and occasional sneex- 
actnally deified the word; and in modern times it mg. These symptoms are generally accompanied by 



that more powerful portion of° it denominated 44 the 
fashionable world," regulates its proceedings with a 
sort of taeit understanding; any deviation from which 
rigorous code incurs the risk of expulsion beyond its 
pale. The phrases debt of honour , affair of honour, 
lam of honour, court of honour , with some slight modi- 
fications, emanate from the above meaning, and thus 
carry their own interpretation along with them. The 
title "yonr honour" was formerly applied to men of 
Tank generally, but it ia now limited to, and distinctly 
conferred on, the Vice-Chancellor and the Master ot 
the Bolls. „ 

Honour, Legion or. (See Legion or Honoub.) 
Hosoub, Main* or. in the courts of Euroj 
sovereigns, are ladies whose duty it is to attem 


soughing become more long and frequent ; a sensatipn 
>f tickling in the laryna ana trachea accompanies each 
it, during which the inspirations are irregular, erpe- 
•lallyinthe case of children, whoso faces near an /ex- 
iression of anxiety and fear. When the lit oomee.on, 
hey ding firmly to the persons or objects near, and, if 
isleep. start up. The efforts of coughing then beoome 
10 rapid and violent, as to take away the breath ; during 
.he intervals between, it is difficult to perceive r any 
inspiratory movements, excepting at times when! the 
ough is interrupted by a peouliar whooping so\md, 
rhioh haa given this disease its common name}. In 


eongo 


qneen when she appears in public. In England they ‘-'in, giving nse to convulsions. Hooping>eoui&h prevails 
are eight in number, with a salary of £300 per annum . an epidemic disease, and children from nfrth to the 

eriod of second dentition, are chiefly liable to it. 
Mult persons, however, nre not exempt, from it, and 
sometimes happens in old age. The d iseese is very 
jntagions, and when it ones finds adinuasion into a 
.onse, very few young penon », who ha^re not had it 


Honours oi War, in Mil., are certain stipulated 
terms granted to a beaten enemy, by which he ia 
permitted out of v fortress or town, or from a camp 
or a line of in»r **»uat*cu, with all the pomp and 
66 
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Hoopoe 


Horn 



hooping-cough hit been discovered, by which its pro- 
gress ela be arrested s its severity, however, can b 
mitigated end its duration dnninished. lt must, need 
sanly. run a certain course, which often, in spite ol 
skilful treatment, may be long. The administration ol 
emetics in the earliest stages of the disease is often 


(wood the circle that would be trsoedinthei 

indicated above. The higher the position of theob* 
server, the greater will he the field ondsw.or the more 
distant the honson will appears thus a man at the 
masthead of a vessel can see what it invisible to those- 
who ere on deck. To find tho distance of the horiao* 


efficacious; and tartar emetic, on account of its easy at sea approximately, first ascertain the height of tho 



afterwards it is advantageous to adopt a more toni< 
ind nourishing regimen. 

Hofpov, toop'-o [Upupa epope), a 
lelonging to the family of the Certhi 


anglos to another passing through the meridian of the- 


an insessoral bird, 
i iada. Its generic 


characters are : beak longer than the head, slightly heavens into two parte, and constantly changes as the 
bent, slender, triangular, and greater in length than in spectator varies his position on tho earth's surface, 
breadth ; nostrils basal, lateiUl, oial, and partly con- Thus, if he were at the north pole, he would see the 
ceded by the feathers on the forehead ; wings of mode- stars in the northern hemisphere ; at the aouth pole, 
rate sice, the fourth and fifth quill-feathers being th< the stars in the southern hemisphere : while at the 
longest; tail of 10 feathers, square at the oml ; toes equator he would see a hemisphere ortho heavens, 
3 in front, 1 behind, the outer and middle oueu embracing part of the stars in the northern hemi- 
being united as far as the first joint ; claws short, and spheib and part of those in the southern. The distance 
only slightly curved. The hoopoe » a summer us.’ior between the earth and the fixed stars is so greet, and* 
to the British islands, and comes from the north of he radius of the earth so insignificant in proportion 
Africa ; it is also a native of Asia. This bird ii gene- o it, that the physical horizon, as it appears to a spec- 
rally about a foot m length, and its plumage is com- atur on the earth's surface, jvnd the astronomical 
posed principally of black and while feathers; it is lonzon in which he is supposed to be at its centre, . 
particularly distinguished by a crest on the top of its may be considered as coincident for ell prectioal pur* 
head, composed of buJOf feathers, tipped with black. Joses. Observations on, land arc frequently taken by 

Ref Yarrell's British Birds. he aid of what ia termed an artificial horizon, which 

Hors. {See HuurLve.) sonsistaof tho level surface of a trough of mercury, 

HoBiUY, hor , -<Urt (Lat. kora, an hour), in Astron., which is parallel to tho plane of the horizon, and in 
the arc dcsonbed by the sun, moon, or any of the which the image of tho heavenly body is reflected. 


planets, in the space of an hour, or the angle which ia 
subtended by that aro is called its horary motion. 

Hobdxuv, hor'-de-um (Lat.), Barley, a gen. of the 
nat. ord. Gramnaeea. The principal species or va- 
neties of cereal barley iu cultivation are practically 
' * ' * 5 t the seeds; thus: — 


distinguished by the arrangement ot t 


© 0 ° 

Two-roved. 


10Z 


Four-roved . 


0 0 

®0° 

o o 

Six-roved 


Honir, Hoax Maxvfactubb, horn fSax.).— The 
rm horn is, in general language, applied to a hard? 
mbstanco growing on the heads of certain animals, 
nd particularly on cloven-footed quadrupeds, usually 
t tuning some length and ending in a point. They 
me as weapons of offence and defenoe to the animals 
hich bear them. In England, the mbstanco celled* 
iom may be divided into two distinct olassea : — First, 
.he branched, bony horns of the stag genus, and the 
imple, laminated horns of the ox genua end other 
anured genera. Tho first of these kinds of horn is 
.pplied to tho same purposes as bone end ivory, and 
ho manufacture is almost simf 


similar. The other £lnd of 
orn, found in the ox, antelope, goat, and cheep, oon- 
ists of a number of conical sheaths inserted one into 
mother, the innermost resting upon the vascular men- 
irane covering the bony core. The tip » very dense, 
md the layers of which it ia composed are scarcely 
listingnishable. This kind of horn appear* to consist 
if coajpilated albumen ; and there ia a regular con- 
nection between horns, nails, daws, boors, scales, 
lair, feathers, and even skin. The home of oxen are 
.he principal ones used for manufacturing purposes; 


Tho two-rowed forms, which are generally regarded as 
varieties of the species R. dutiehum , aro thoBe ordi- 
narily cultivated in England. The six-rowed barley, 

H. hexastichum, is more grown in Scotland, where it 
ia known m here or hxgg. The four-rowed is perhaps 
only a variety of the aix-rowed, though it is described 
as a distinct species, generally under the name of R. 
mdgare . Very various have been the opinions as to 
the wild species from which the cultivated barley has 
sprung; but as R. distichun ia the only kind that has 

ever been found apparently wild, it ia probable that ^ „ , 

all the varieties in cultivation have been derived from the norns of bulls and cows being preferred to those 
this type. Barley is used dietetically in the roanufac- if bullocks, which are thin and of a coarse textnro. 
ture of bread ; and in the form of malt (which sec). The horns of goats and sheep are whiter and more 
most extensively in tho production oi ale, beer, ana ;ransparent than those of any other animals. In bone- 
ardent spirits. It ia the common grain in use for the nauufacture, the first process nccesaiuy ia to remove 
latter purpose in this country. Barley deprived of its be ©ore? This ia effected by steeping the horn in 
1 husk constitutes 8eotch, hulled, or pot barley. When water for about a month, when the horny sheath be* 
both husk and integuments are removed, and the some* so softened that the core can be readily with- 
seeds rounded and polished, they form pearl barley, Irawn. The cores are not wasted, bat are afterwards 
and this, when ground, is called patent barley. 

Hoaxsouxn. [See mabbujuum.) 

Hobizox, hor-V-eon (Gr. horizein, to bound, limit). 

~The* horizon, in the general acceptation of the 

word, ia the line by which the view of the spectator is born, after being aawn off, ia used for making knife- 
bounded, and in which the eea or land and sky appear ‘landles, umbrella-handles, &o. After being divided* 
to meet. When he ie on a level plain of great extent, or nto thin lamina, the remainder of tbs born is used 

■» ... tl.. lu.U.Am — HI U. ... Tk. 1 m.» «««* tm Au.HMkll« 


>urnt, forming bonc-ssh, a substance valuable in 
asking < 00061 * for assaying purposes. They are slao 
ised i.v other ways,— for making glue, stiffening for* 
.loth-dressers, and for manure. The solid tip or the 


at sea, the horison will assume^ the form of a circle. 
This is termed the physical or natural horizon. In 
this osse its extent is limited by a circle traced out by 
the revolution of a point about the position of the 
spectator ss a centre, at which point a line drawn 
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'or various purposes. The lower part is frequently 
ned for making combs, while the middle is used for 
asking lanterns, do. To prepare the horn for nse, it Is 
oftened by means of boiling water, and then usually 
leld in the flame of a fire till tt gains the temperature* 


TOTOXCnOKABY OP 


Ham 

«f matting lead* tad becomes no Ml as to bn Fwa Hu fendne—for the same in u k tUnpwfat b 
fluid. While in Hus state, the slitting la performed by owMIt mnd in Ceylon, in ordcrtekaepthc bonsce 
1 of* pointed knife resembling # pruattg-keifo dear of vermis. The pied bornMU it • native of 


j, by bmu of two pabe of piaoeie, 

eone tfbern fa opened oil ft is neariyflot. 

of pieeee are-then expo sed to pr s—a re bet 

of iron previously healed end greased. Tfc 
the pressure depend* upon the required 
horn. The thin sheets of bom are then m 


India, sod fives in withered trees* in thoholesof which 

flat. A number it deposits its eggL The undulated hofabitt (Beceroe 
> between platea wattiSa h u ) is tbelset variety, and the moat bca ntift fl 
The degree of speeissen of the whole genus, aa the bill ie more pro- 
red use of the p or t i onate to the sis# of the bird, and its plumage ie 

ju scraped with diatingaishad by more than the usual vivid colours. 

ablont or wire-edged draw-knife upon a board covered which add to the magnificent appaaranoa of oriental 
with hide. After using smoothed and brought to the birds.— Rtf. Baird's £aep£pmma tf file Natural 
required thinnest, they are polished with a woollen Sciences. 

ng dipped to ehavgoaL-dnst, a little water being add*? Homimum, hr s^tin d (Qcr.), in Min., a mixture 
at times. After being robbed with rotten-stone, thej of the silicate sod afomifiato of magnesia, lime, pro* 
era finally polished with horn shavings. When born tozide of iron,with a variable quantity of the fluorides 
la to be converted into combe, the pressure require of calcium and potassium. It occurs in dark groan or 
to be aa alight as possible, lest, by the breaking of tiu black crystals, in syenite, porphyry, basalt, and lava, 
grain, the teeth become liable to split. Homs for It is also known as amphibole, a name bestowed on it 
combe are roughly cat by a hatchet or saw to the re- by Ua&y. Asbestos ana aen 'e ii if k ns consist of n fibrous 



ornamental articles, are often made by pressing hori 


formerly givdh to a 
copy of the alphabet set in a frame and covered with 
a thin plate of transparent horn, to prevent the paper 
from being thumbed to pieces by the children who 
were made to study it* The hornbook was generally 
mod as a child's first step towards knowledge, but ft 


shavings, alter rodeoing them to a soft state by mean 
of heat. Drinking-bums, are made by sawing the hon 
to the required length, scalding and roasting it oven 

itro, plating it in a conical wooden mould, and bringing 

It info the required shape by driving a wooden plug tary education, 
firmly into the interior. It is afterwards fixed on a Hour nr, hor'-net (Sax. kgrnets), (Vespa crabro ), an 

lathe, when cold and hard, and turned and polished acnleated nymenopterone insect, belonging to the 
*“ il “ Al — J " mL - — - Vcspida, or Wasp family. The principal characteristic 

of the insect is taken from the structure of its wings $ 
these, when it is at rest, are folded throughout their 
entire length. The fore wings have one marginal and 
‘hree sub-margin A cells ; and in all species the neura- 
ion is the same. The hornet is a much larger insect 


The bottom, r 
pieoo of horn, is dropped in at thi 
larger end of the cone of horn, while the Jattei 
Ie warm. At the smaller end of the vessel is a groovi 
Into which the bottom slips, and as the horn con- 
tracts in cooling, so the bottom becomes firmly fixed, 
end the drinking-horn water-tight. The process o' 
'dyeing horn of aiiferent colours is very easy. It n 
• - « - * * reddish brown 


usually coloured of e rich 
country, and spotted so as to imitate tortoise-shell. 
The whole ' 1 ------ “ * ^ 


wasg, a nd is consequently much more for- 


its nest in holes in the trunks of 

in this :rees, or in old walls and ditches. Its colour is 

_ throughout of a dark brown mixed with yellow, and 

„ of the refine of born manufacture is the heed is oblong. It is very voracious and pug* 

H oofs end horn-cut tings are used for nuak- n scions, while the common wasp seems to be its 

log pruesiata of potash and Prussian blue; and the favourite prey, although it eats almost any kind 
dippings of the oombmaker are need aa manure. An if flesh, aa well as fruit and honey. The nest is 
ertifldal bom is made from the gelatine obtained from imaller than those of the wasps, and is of a globular 
bones by muriatic acid, and converting it into a horny form, constructed with the mouths of the oetfs down* 
substance by tanning. Large quantities of horn are wards. Hornets are the moat active little insects ; 
imported into this country. In Sheffield alone nearly 'hey fly rapidly, and have been observed to carry on 
300,000 deer-horns are required annually for making he building of their nests by moonlight, unlike the 
"" ‘ *■ -- J ~ * mbit of most insects. Their sting is very severe, and 

is often productive of serious consequences. (See also 
xr XBPn>JB.) 

Hobxpim, hon'-pipe, a rustic musical instrument 
leldom or ever now seen, except in Wales, where 
I is still very common. Its Welsh name is pib-corn, 
meaning hornpipe i it is so celled from its bring con- 
structed of a wooden pipe, with holes at oertain die- 
each ei ‘ 


i for cutlery. The imports of foreign hon 
average about 4,000 torn per annum. 

Homir, a wind instrument, of which there are 
various hinds, made ot different materials ; suoh as 
wood, brass, copper, sad sometimes silver. (For a 
-description of the horn, see Fnxwon Hour, Buena, 
ConuM-a-mron, Suc-aour, Ac.) 
fiousux. (See Oarpuus.) 

Hosniu, he nf-biU (Bmeres, from Or. beat. 


an ftanccs and a horn at each end. one to eolleot the wind 
ox, and heme . » horn), a gen. of birds belonging to the blown into it, end the other to augment the sound, 
ooairoetre) tribe of the ord. Boessres. These birds This tend is also applied to a danoe in triple time of 
behaving their large hooked beak aar- six crotchets in • bar. 


mounted at the 


_ > bra borer appendage i 
itself, and or a cellular structure 


Homr-wonx. (See Cxowir-woxx.) 
Hosolooxuh, her*e4a?je*m (Lot. 


They live on animals and vegetables, and dook, timepiece), a constellation of the southern 
' - - * * end Africa. On hemisphere, formed by Laeaille, situated between 

Taaapu* and Bridaons, and formed entirely of stare 
if the fifth and sixth magnitudes. 


inhabit the warmest ports of Asia 

1 perching on the bnuaohes of lofty 


i of their ; 


range, they arenutramsly diflleult of approach. I dm Hobokoot, bor-eH^js (Or. boro, time or hours 

the toucans, they swallow their food whole, throwing it leges, a discourse), is the art by the principles of which 
first up in the sir and catching it as it fails. The- the measurement of time is regulated. In a mom 
'hinooaros hombill (Bmtros rknoceros) is about the general sense, it is the art which takes within its scope * 
ilse of a turkey, and of a bluish-black colour. The - knowledge of the action of pertain machines used aa 


homy appendage at the base of the bill of this variety ime-msaaaren. It is a difficult thing to give a good 
is very large, mid in the form of a reverted horn. It is definition of time. According to Locke, it is “the oo»- 
a native of Java, and hops about on both lege like a lideration of duration, as set out by certain periods 
raven, feeding oUefly on rata and mice* The African and marked by oertain measures or epochs." According 
aperies (Smarm egHomsm) is considered \ sacred to Aristotle, “our conception of time originaleein 
bird by the nejroaa, who never destroy it dm any diet of motion, and 

iquabla motions can 
if which, from their 
gecorreot 


bird by the negroes, who never destroy it On any 
acoount, from a superstitions briiaf that the death of 
a hornbill produces eUmess ovey p wfcoto district. 
The pled hcnbitt^Awerm moaaetreJ Is Shout the 
alee rtaroven, and neai^aa black, its erect ie thin, 

deta ch, in order to get at the insects ‘ 
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nantity called Mae, with whioh they eve conceived 
» co-exist. Time, therefore, may bo said to be in the 


perceived number of sueeeeaivn movements." Un- 
doubtedly the motions of the heavenly bodies form 


UNIVERSAL information. 




the beat standard for 


Horology 

dock la the tower of the 



and Gmomon The latter, which wae the more dmple. that the name of the inventor of a clock is unknown r 
and, it may be inferred, older instrument, eonaiatec ‘that aa horologieal machine driven by a weight is of 
merely of a ataff or p da act op perpendicularly in ' more ancient date than ie commonly allowed) that the 
many spot, itaahadow being pianen r e d npon the plat _ dock of Henry de Wyk, which, on account of ite 
wham ilfSi, end time computed thereby. The fSoa, having a balance for a regulator, marked the first 
or H aliotr a pim , wee formed of a baste in which tin great era in the act of horology, was not the invention 
twelve diriaioas of the day were matted by Unas, am of one man, but the remit of a aeries of iuventloae 
upon these the ahadow of a pSrpendieul&r staff, aat nj made at diffaraot timaa by different persona. Accord- 
in the centre of tho instrument, was thrown by th< ingto M. Ferdinand Berthond, the progression of the 
sun. In modern days these machines are called sun- successive improvements in horology waa as follows : — 
dials. *(Saa Sujt-blils.) Such instruments aa these 1. Toothed wheel-work was known in ancient times, 
must have been known to the Jews, who are inferred end particularly to Archimedes, whose instrument waa 
to have derived their knowledge of them from the provided with a motive power, but had no regulating 
Babylonians ; for we And mention made in Isaiah or controlling mechanism ; 2. the weight applied as a 
xxxviu. 8, of the dial of Ahlz. whose reign com- motor had, at first, a fly, moat probably similar to 


manned 741 a.o. In 203 b.o., we 


wheel and click 


general P&pinus Cursor aat up a sun-dial near the for winding np the weight, without detaching the teeth 
temple of Quinnus, at Borne; and upon the walls o: of*the great wheel; 4. the regulation of the fly do- 
th* still standing Temple of the Winds, at Athens, aw pending upon the state of the air, it was abandoned 
be eeen the lines of a dial, together with the boles u and a Balance substituted; 5. an escapement-wheel 
which were fixed the perpendicular pillars or gnomons, next became indispensable, aa constituting, with the 
But these contrivances oonld only be of aervioe in balance, a more regular cheek than a fly, upon the 


marking the progress of time during the bright dsyi tendency which a falling weight Jma to accelerate ite 
of summer. At night, end daring the oloady day* o velocity ; 0. the application or a dial-plate and hand to 
winter, they would be useless. Invention, therefore, ‘ndic&te tho hours, was a consequence of the regularity 
had to be further spurred, that a more perfect mstra- ntroduced into tne going part ; 7. the striking por- 
meat might be produced. The Clapagdra would appear tion, to proclaim at a distance, without the aid of a 
to be the machine whioh was called upon to make np watcher, the hour that was indicated, and this was 


og the bright dsyi 
the oloady days o 




meat might be produced. The Clapagdro would appei 
to be the machine which was called upon to make c 
for the shortcomings of its progenitor the-sun-du 


watcher, the hour that was indicated, and this was 
followed by the alarum ; 8. tho reduction and accom- 
modation of all this bulky machinery to a compact and 
portable size, as in w&tohes. Through the kindness of 
Ur. J. W. Benson, the eminent watchmaker of Lnd- 


The clepsydra (Qr.kUpUm, to steal ; huder, water), oi modation of all this bulky machinery to a compact and 
water-clock, of the Greeks and Homans, was an mstru portable aise, as in w&tohes. Thrmigh the kindness of 
meat ju wluoh water escaped, as it were by stealth, Ur. J. W. Benson, the eminent watchmaker of Lad- 


in a more or Ism regular flow, from one vessel to gate Hill, we are enabled to give an illustration of a 
another. Closely resembling this was the sand-glass, a dock of the most ancient character, having a balance 
more accurate instrument, because a column of sand, in the top as a regulating medium, and with an 


of a great or moderate height, will run through an escapement of 
orifice into another vessel at a uniform rate; whilst, 'he verge eon- 
in the ease of a column of water, no uniform rate ol i traction. Wo 
velocity can be obtained, unless the cylinder containing borrow from the 
the water be kept constantly folk Another rude form mth edition of r, 


their motive power a weight, or the elastic force of a the description 
spring, are called docks and witches: but they are also f this old time- 
distinguished by certain names, indicative, either of leasurer.With- 
their construction, or of the peculiar offices they are oaten teringinto 
intended to perform. For example,— the name tin*- any minute de- 
pises is given to any piece of horologieal machinery tail of the man- 
which merely marks the time without striking the ner in which 
hours ; a clock, besides showing the time, strikes every motion in a 
hour on a bell or spring; a quarter-dock strikes the clock is saeeet 
gsorfoiw ef every hour; an asAwaomfori cloak ie one sively ooznmu- 
whuh indicates odsseal time; a watch is a portable or nioafesd from 


pocket timepiece j a repeater is 4 watch 
» mechanical contrivance, by means of u 


itch provided with one toothed 
of which it can be I wheel (GorB) 


made, at any time, to repeat the hours; a chrmsomatar or pinion (e or 
is a watch of tho most superior character, or one that g) to another, 
may be used for astronomical or maritime purposes. It which, indeed, 
it almost an impossibility to state who was the individual would only tend 
that invented either a dook or a watch ; and a gseat to perplex tho 
deal of the obsouiity attaching to the early history mind of the ge- 
of clocks is duo to the foot tost formerly the term neral reader, it 
horologium was applied to a sun-dial or a dook indis- will bsiittfl 
erimmatdy, thereby rendering it a teak of the utmost to stats thefoi- 



orimmatsly, thortty rendering it a task of the utmost to stats the fol- aw. *ii«i 

difficulty ti> state at what particular period it eameto lowing i— S is a If 1 aU 

mean • dock. As far bask as the dose of the 13th or square pieoe of ft* ** ffg 

the begmning of the 14th oentury, striking docks steel fixed to and “ 

were known in Italy. In 1286, as we are told by Coke, forming part of « 

a stone dock-tower waa ereeted opposite Westminster the pinion P. ** 

Hall, and in it was Biased a eloek, the ooet of which * .winding the dock, tbs key is placed updn 
was defrayed out of a fine of eight hundred marks juare, and being turned round continuously in 
imposed upon a eonapt ohief justice of the Queen’s direction, the pinion P turns with it. This comm 


upon a eonapt ehfaf justice of the Queen’s direction, the pinion F turns with it. This eommuni- 
Aboul VSto, a German haroioger set np a sates its motion to the wheel B, which is fixed to tho 
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•nother wheel, celled “the retehet,” end e "eber 1680. In 1716, George Grahem advanced horology, bj 
(anther of which ie seen in the dutch) ; bat when thi introducing the mercury pendulum, end by improving 

^ •— ' - CMepement of Clement Harrison’aj^dulum, 

deed-beet eecepement of Grahem, ana the grid* 



until it reaches the eeoapement-wheel 1. The teeth o 
thie wheal, In ita revelation, act alternately on tb< 

pallet! i h, which project from or form part of th< 


iron pendalam, were the subsequent i 

Leaving the aatyeot of dookmaUng at this point, as a 
•ketch of ita present state will be found under the 
article Tunic Clock, where an account of thehietoiy 
and mechanism of the Exchange and Westminster 


npindie or verge KM, and this produces a vibratory oi docks will be found, it is proposed to take np the 
b»ckward-and-forward_ motion of the balance L I history of watchmaking. But first of all, to say some- 
Were it not for this detention, the duration of whicl thing of the assemblage of wheels and pinions called 
is much increased by the awing or the balance, thi the “movement** of a watch. The wheels in watches 


weight A would descend with greatly accelerated are urged on by the force of a spiral spring, contained 
•paed, till, in a few moments, toe cord would be in a hollow cylindrical barrel, to whioh one end of a 
mmwsavoaad from the cylinder, and the dock at chain is fixed, lapping round the barrel for several 


turns outside. The other end Is fixed to the bottom of 
a solid, shaped like the frustum of a cone, known by 
the name of the “ fosse/* having a spiral groove cot on 
it. On the bottom of this oone, or fusee, the first great 


vest. The dele at which the dse of docks was so fai 
reduced as to render tbpm portable, is uncertain ; ii 
most, however, have been anterior to 1616; foi 

In this latter year the corporation of 

dookmakers at Paris procured from Francis I. a wheel is put. The axis, or “ arbor," as it is called in 
atstnte precluding all but master dockmakers from watchmaking, on which the spring barrrd turns, is so 
•constructing docks or watches, large or mall. At an; fixed in the frame ghat it oannot torn when the 
nto, no dock or watch could be made small enougl fusee is winding up. The inner end of the spring 
d® .ta without having a “ mainspring 1 * sub hooks on to the barrel arbor, and the outer end nooks 

•titutedfora weight, as the moving power ; ana when on to the barrel. Wow, if the fusee is turned round in 


oe aacea tne application of the fusee, and the conseqi 
total alteration in the form and application of horo< 
logical machinery. The third erajn clock-work wc; 


themselves, the force exerted by the spring in the 
barrel, to unbend itsdf, will make the barrd turn in a 


contention. Some writers, contending! that Galileo die they will move with considerable velocity. Their time 
Wiens the honou of continuing in motion will depend on the number of 
ba\ i turns of the spiral groove on the fusee, on the number 

— ■ — -• - “*vw«. — v .» clocki of teeth in the first or great wheel, on the number of 

andyratphes, “ like many other things, may have been leaves in the pinion upon which the great whed acts, 
invented several times oyer, in different ages, or even. Ac. The wheels in any aort of movement, when at 
in the name. An old edition of the “ Encyclopedia liberty, or free to turn, and when impelled by a force, 
Britannipa maintains that the ancient astronomers —whether it be a weight or a spring, —would soon allow 
of the East employed pendulums in measuring the this force to terminate j for, as the action of the force 
times of thdr observations, patiently counting their is constant from ita first commencement, the wheels 

•ihsatiAMa jlifjMiB IJ L - 11 U A 1 9 . Al 1 



__ .. ----- — making the wheels move with a uniform motion, 

argues Mr. Denison, “ it is plain that iave rise to the invention of the “ escapement," or 

1 scapement,*' aa it is generally oalled. To effect 
his, an dternate motion was necessary, which 
'equired no small effort of human ingenuity to pro- 
luce. The "escapement** means that combination 
if parts in a watch whioh haa for its object the 
tonversion of the circular motion of the wheels 
nto a vibratory one. Were it not for this, the mo- 
,ive force would have no oheok. Hence it is by 
.his mechanism that the wheel* in the movement are 


t “If 80 / a>|(uca j«u. A/guiwu. to m |jimu iiu» 

this knowledge had itself languished and died before 
the making of what has long been called Galileo's dis- 
covery, in the church at Florenoe, that a chandelier, 
and therefore, any other pendulum, vibrated different 
ares in the same time, provided there were none of 
them large ones. When we consider the vast number 
of pendulums that there are swinging about the world, 
it certainly is difficult to imagine that nobody ever 
made that observation before the 16th century. The 


mm vvNnwuu. k«ih uv uuuuc, uuwerer, inn mate tne maoniue ran aown in s minute or 

the first person who investigated and established the ;wo. When, towards the dose of the 16th eentury, 
mathematical theory and properties of the pendulum, iprings were placed as the motive power in oloeks, it 

Has Unealians 6ka Tkilah mUiIacamIim •'« ik. 1 *41. a at a al ! a • « 9 • 


was Huyghens. the Dutch philosopher, in the 17th 
century; but it seems equally osrtsiu that the first 
pendulum doo}; was made for Saint Paul’s churoh, in 
Covent Garden, by Harris, a London olookmaker, in 


became apparent that timepieces might be rendered 
portable. We first hear of the manufacture of 
vatohes by Peter Hele, of Nuremberg ; though it is 
iffirmed they were invented at an earlier date than the 


1621. though the credit of the invention ees claimed period assigned to them. Johannes Cooeheasl com- 
alro by Huyghens himself, sad by Galileo’s son, and meeting on the Coamogr^ 1 * " * — - 


Avicenna, ana the celebrated Dr. Hooke, the undoubted 
inventor of the balance spring of watches, and the die- 
coverer of ite theory.** In order to eonvey a clear 


ooterer or its theory.** In order to eonvey a clear ret but a youi 
idea of the aotion pf the pendulum, and also to narrate nost learned 
the history of ill mtany improvement more spsoe rates small 


_ Oosmographia of Pomponins Mela, 

published in Nuremberg in 1611, says :— ** Ingenious 
•hinga are just now being invented; for Peter Hele, as 
ret but a young man, hath made works which even the 
nost learned mathe m a ti c ia ns admire; for he fabn- 
*“* maxosy ox i m many improvements, more space rates small horologes of iron filled with many 
y^tiMef^thanrM be spared to this general wheels, whioh, whithersoever they are turned 
view of berological machinery. It is therefore pro* without any weights, both show and strike forty 
poaed to deal with the st^H* minutely to another ours, whether they be carried to the bosom 
place, <&c FmuiiUic.) Alter the application of ir the pocket." Adding to this, Domlmajar 
«• FtMiitom as the regulating power of clocks, the iys:— "This, already written by Oooohens to 1611. 

irt of horologynris rapid stri&a guards perfection. Sows in the clearest way that pooket decks were 
and it is generally admitted, even by continental made at Nuremberg 218 years agoiaod he has fairly 
writer^ that the non important inventions and im- 1 attributed the invention of thaatothia artist, rinse it 
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vw the moat deserving of admiration and the newest dnced an instrument so perfect as to entitle him to the 
of his times and whioh will be eonaldered as a Nursm> fall sum of £80,000, which he subsequently received, 
berg invention ; since, also, elooha of this kud war Nor was this snm more than an adequate acknow* 
for a long time called • Nuremberg Uving-eggs, be lodgement of his great talent; for, twenty-five years 
eao*e they at tint used to make them in the form before he sent lus instrument to sea, he had pro* 
of small eggs, whioh name is to be found in the Ger dnced what may be termed the first chronometer, 
man translation (chap. 86) of a strange book, whiel Worthy sneoessors of Uarnson have been such 
F. Rabelais has left behind him. Hence it is evident horoloiers as Arnold, Earnshaw, and Mudge. To 
how elToneoae it is to ascribe, as many do, the inven proceed to describe the various escapements, Ac. 
tioaof small striking docks, as of the pocket docks, now in use. The power transmitted to the escape- 
to Isaac Habrecht, a well-known mathematician, whe meat through the tram of wheel-work in a watch, 
lived about the beginning of the last century, and is ereated by the 
dwelt at Strasbourg, whereas our Peter Hole had clastic force of 
made them in Nuremberg one hundred years before.' 1 the mainspring, 

In one of the earliest watohee, now in the poaseanon whioh serves the 
of Hr. Octavius Morgan, the whole movement, includ< same purpose as 
ing plates, pillars, wheels,aad pinions, is made of iron, the weights in a 
and the wheels have been out by the hand. There are clook. {See fig. 2.) 
two mainsprings,— the larger for the going part, and The mainspring 
the smaller for tho alarum. These are not inclosed of a watch is a 
in a barrel or dram, ee at present! neither Is thei thin flexible rib- 
fhsee or Atgut ; but the outer end or the coiled sprit „ bon of steel, usu- w* a 

is bent back as a hook, and dips round a strong pillar ally about 16 or 

between the plates, as the support and resistance to 18 inches in length, which, when coiled into the barrel 
the force Much it is to exert at its inner extremity, ready to be placed m the watch, occupies a space some- 
which is fixed to the axis of the facet wheel. Bound thing less then | of an inoh m diameter. To this barrel 
this the spring is coiled or wound up, and by its ex- is attached, by a small hook, the "chain," which is 
pension the trein of wheels is set m motion. The rolled round it, and fixed by another hook to the fusee, 
balance which governs tho movement is a small wheel, Whdh the wetoh is wound up, the chain is unwound 
fixed on the verge as its axis, to whioh an oscillatory r rom tliejiarrel on to tho fusee. Tho interior end of 
motion is given by the alternate impulses of the teetr .he spring being fixed to an immovable axis about 
of tho crown-wheel upon the pallets which are alllxc< whioh the barrel retolves, and the exterior end to the 
to the verge. This was the earliest escapement in inside of the barrel, it may readily be perceived bow 
vented for watches and docks, and continues in com' he spring extends itself, now its elasticity forces the 
mon use to this day. There does not gppear to hav< mrrel round, and obliges the chain to give motion abo 
been any oontrivance for equalizing the power of thi -o the fusee, and thcnco to tho various wheeb and 


mainspring, which, when tightly coiled up, exerted t pinions. Tho “ verge escape- 

far greater force than when more expanded; an J, con- tnent,” as applied to wdtehes, A 

eequently, the maohine must have been a very iraper- a shown at tig. 3 : A, part of tho t— 

• feet measurer of time. On tho arbor, whiJi secured balance; B, the verge body ; CC, > jjJBW 
the inner extremity of tho mainspnug, was fixed a .he pallets; D, tho esoape-w heel; 
ratchet-wheel, wbion, by means of a spring fastened tc £, escape-wheel pinion. The ‘41 e 

the plate, enabled it to maintain its position, and also erge, or arbor il, of the balance. tI u/lKBbe* 

allowed its force to be adjusted to the weight of the ias two pallets C C, which stand 
balance ; and this was the only way of regulating theao ut at right angles, so as to bo ' hX ./js B 

watches. A variety of plans were made use of to .oted on alternately by the slop- dlGi 

remedy this defect ; but the most ingenious aud best ng teeth m the opposite aides of v iP 
one, moreover, which still continues in use, is the "he crown or escupcment-whcel 
"fusee," the inventor of which is now unknown. After Tho "horizontal escape- »g, 3. 

continuing almost at a stand-still for upwards of a him- ment" shown at fig. 4, is so 
dred years, a great era dawned upon the art m 1058, ailed because the escape-wheel acts horizontally to 
when Dr. Hooke conceited the idea of regulating the be axis of the balance. It wue invented by lorn- 
action of the balance-wheel by means of a spiral 'ion, after whoso death it was perfected by Graham ; 
spring. A watch upon the new principle was made 
for Charles II., having this inscription upon it;— 

" Robert Hooke inven. 1658; T. Tompion froit 1675.” 

The fame of this piece of horological machinery spread agga assssaa ssfsj— ausr-v 

rapidly over the continent, and two were constructed ° 

for the dauphin of France. Previously to this time, u 

watches had but a single hand ; but in consequence of J faj fp fea 

the new regulating power, a minute* wheel ana minute- 
baud could be added. Both these are said to have 

been given to the watch by Daniel Quare, a London I I • 

horologer, who also invented the "repeater." The E ■ 

cylinder escapement, with horisontal wheel, was the r * 

invention of Tompion, who brought it forward in 1695. “• ** 

This arrangement, which was very valuable, because it 

made watches more conveniently portable, was per- i, the escape-wheel, having pins or stems rising from 
feoted subsequently by Graham. In 1705, there came \ on the tops of which are teeth of a wedge-like form. 


cyhuder escapement, with horisontal wheel, was the r * 

invention of Tompion, who brought it forward in 1695. “• ** 

This arrangement, which was very valuable, because it 

made watches more conveniently portable, was per- i, the escape-wheel, having pins or stems rising from 
feoted subsequently by Graham. In 1705, there came \ on the tops of which are teeth of a wedge-like form, 
to London Nicolas Faoio, a Genevese, who, about five r such a length as to permit little freedom within and 
years before, had invented the process of jewelling ithout the cylinder S, which ie firmly fixed to the 
watches ; that is, the application of hard jewels, such talanoe c. Although 6 is one piece, the two edges of 
as diamonds or rubies, so uninfluenced by friction as 'ie hollow part serve as distinct pallets, inasmuch aa 
to allow the pivots to play in them without wearing _icy receive, alternately, during each vibration of the 
away, as metals will do. Without this invention, we balance, an impulse from the curved outer edge of 


termimng the longitude of any place or ship at see, _ jtil the return 
within the limit or one degree; of £15,000 within the had previously i 
kmi* 1 * : — i — J /wvr ‘ — lL! - ■Under, comes 

ontotne balau 

providi ‘ the oy Under, 

eighty miles of the coast. In 1761, John Harrison, ,iin returns, w 
stimulated by the hope of gaining these rewards ro- on in success* 
61 


jtil the return of the balance, when that tooth whioh 
ad previously rested on the circular portion of the 
rlinaer. cornea upon the edge or pallet, gives impul- 
ion to tne balance c.and falls upon the ooneavepdrtkra 
" the cy Under, and there remain# until the balance 
,sin returns, when another impulse takes place; and 
on In succession. IV "duplex" olosely approaches 


THS DlCnOXABT OF 


Steolog jr 

timefanmometer. Itjasboiroetflf. 6. A is the escape tooth Brati 
^OSSSSSssss^ •orhkli baa a notoh F, as Stows 


Horology 

tooth B rat* Atfia • small screw againstwhteb 
the spring LEG strikes, and that pnvmta it from 
springing too tor back. The action of them porta to 
asfoUowa When et rest, the drratar edge of Ota 
joat dear of the two teeth of the whedBjDutyet, If 


oat through It ward- jaat dear of the two teeth of the wheel B; but yet If 
tally. When the ha- aet ia motion* the teeth could not paaa both P aha G 
knee returns towards whilst they remain qnisaeani. G rests against the 
the left, the point I aorew at B. and the tooth reattag against the loddar 
of the teeth of tin. pallet G, the escapement-wheel cannot ton* Toaei 
whed falla into tbs theehronooaltar going, it ia necessary ,to giro it a 


aad the tooth reattaf agaiaat t 


W notch F, and meets rotary motion, which acta the balanoe in action. Thta 
with a ve ly mall x oanaea the lower piece on the verge (called the Hiking* 
coil from the balaac piece or discharging-pallet) to strike againat the end 
in whatmey be tarmac of the spring F ( which, from its overlapping the curved 
the returning vibra- end of the prolonged spriim EG, poshes it back, aad 
tion This goes so tar thus releases the pin or fodffig-stoneG from before the 
as to make the tooth tooth of the whed ; that ia, it unlooks the eacapement- 
_ tor a little while to wheel, which is hnmediatebr eet in motion on the aotion 

8- have the notch at of the mainspring. The aame vibration given to balance 

the tide opposite to that by which it oame in. The and verge brings the ruby pallet D round before the 
balance on returning, *4n the course of the vibration, tooth B, which strikes againat it and curias it round, 
receives Impulse from the wheel, immediately on tb The recoil of the spring F has now brought tLe looking- 


a ! (or upper right tooth of the esoape-wheel), whioh balance on in its vibration till it is counteracted by 
and givee impulse to the balance. So soon as the the tension of the balance-spring, whioh brings it back 
tooth of impulse escapes from the pallet 4he next tooth again in this return vibration ; the lifting-pallet E, by 
of repose falls, and rests on the small cylinder off ruby its curved back, pushes the slender spring F before 
ll E;*ndsoon. it, and passes it without affectingKG, which is stiff 

^^mansssuapmi^te^ The “patent enough to remain unmoved byE, even when thta 

" w 1 totov detached le strikes and rests against it in recoiling. The wheel, 

Z ver” was in- therefore, continues looked on the upright pallet G„ 

vented by T. and the vibration proceeds uncontrolled till the great 

PSiV* 1 Mudge, li pallet is again brought round, and the balanoe-spring 

a V if rgSritt * . 1760. It L again checks the vibration, the above process being 

shown at flg.0, repeated. In this escapement, consequently, part of 

MLCSfejJjtaBan*^ a a the escape- one vibration in one direction, and the whole of that 
* Jh ment - wheel, in another, is performed without the balanoe being in 

— jr bb the ruby anyway under the influence of the maintaimng power;, 

n * pullets, o the bile the parts are so contrived that the impulse given 

* lever, d the by the tooth of the escape-wheel affects very minutely 

balanoe. On tbo aria of the balanoe d, towards the the natural motion of tne balance. It can be easily 
lever e, is a small disc of steel, into whioh is inserted understood that the lifting-pallet E can pass in onedi* 
a small pin, made of rnby. This pin fils with great reotion the spring F without 
nicety into a notch or opening in the end or the moving K and G; while in ~ fH , 
lever a, upon whioh are firmly fixed the two pallets the other it carries F, and 
bb, into which are scoured rubies, very finely polished, therefore G, with it. The A- 

The balanoe in its vibration on either side, carrying * compensation balance ** f/f 
with it the ateel disc and rnby pin, onuses that pin to ihown at fig. 0, was the in- iyi,iu i rrf*‘n._jn 
enter the notoh in tha lever, and carry the lever with r ention of the London ho- n(F milwl,fl j 1 '""""HgH 
it, and at the same time to draw the pallet from off the ologor Thomas Earnshaw L 
esoapement-wheel a. Power being exerted upon this who received a reward from 
levey by the mainspring, the wheel tooth gets disen- rovernment for it. 'When 
gaged from the locking race of the pallet, forces itself >roperly adjusted, this ba- 
down the slopes of the pallet, and thus gives impulse lance causes a watch to keep 
to the balanoe. At eaoh vibration, the same unlocking 'he same time whether the ftp. 8. 

takes plaoe \ but as soon as the wheel tooth falls from emperatnre bo 82° or 90°. 
tha alfipe, the opposite pallet is prepared to reoeive the 1’he divided rim A ▲ is composed of steel and brass 

advancing tooth un together by fusion, the more expansible metal. 



ting placed outwards ; the resu 


l ey v ^ . of the escape- >raas, being placed outwards ; the result of which is as 

oA y - ■ >rrn ment -wheel; ollows Heat elongates the pendulum spring, and 

ItVLjylf 11 A, 1 il 1 . In.. I and so on in hereby causes a slower vibration of the balance ; but 
succession, beat s the inner rim of steel does not expand so freely as 
after beat takes the outer one of brass, the conflicting action of the 

|| ^ place. The “do- :wo tends to draw the free end of the circular rim 

inched, or ebro- owards its centre, and thus decreases in all bnt one 

lie AST ammeter asoape- lirection the diameter of the balanoe. Thiedeoreaea 

v . ment," shown lends to quicken its vibration, and thus counteracts 

* j ftg»7* qjt fig. 7, was he affects of tlongstion of the pendulum spring. In 

invented about old climates, the pendulum spring is contracted, 

1780, A is the escape-wheel | B the escape-wheel inking the vibrations quicker; but the contraction of 
teeth; 0 the roller, tat on the verge or axis of tee brass rim draws the free end outwards, thus in- 
the balance. Thta roller ia a circle of polished steel, creasing Us diameter, retarding its vibrations, end 
with e notoh out out of it into one wde of whioh, sounteraeting the efibot of the contraction of the 
D, n flat polishod piece -of rnby ia inserted tor the pendulum spring. Many contrivances have been in* 
eotiag part. Below thta atari roller .canted on the- produced to teat the equality of compensation balances. 
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mwaMalHMvaltointo 

$ 2S?fr^s 

kmw* Innb dtamnA. mhgM w«h dn bom of 

no boilf botajttog to it, bat bujon. u tbo nantodon, njloSS^^JTwUA Urt pUwS 
of aiAvwflb n HhM eJoek *t wnjrfromtbo xufben of tbs rartb. In h^mm 

with the rise of the bone wUeb 


■eot day ; bat ip South Amerloa the 

of gigantic site hove been exhumed. 
l to the hone occur* in the book ot 


in the present day; 

bonee of honee of a 

___ ^ The flnt | 

osar a small portion of their oocne whenever • cur* Genesis (xxrvi. tt), where it ie raid that Anah, 
cent is traanmittod throng the wire) and the time ion of Zibeon, found the mules— the progeny of 
ralue of thie movemrattomarked bribe flnm on the the era and ihe hone-in thcwUdernewVrahc fed 
Am iflsrtrhial dock, however, is one that carries the usee of hie father. From the remains of Grecian 
with It ite source of power, and ie independent of any art and writings, we And. also, that the hone was need 
win eonaeoted with another {dace. Electric time-ball* for ohariot-mees and other purpoaea about liftO n.c., 
nr# alee connected with tola branch of the subject. from which date it became more and more employed 
These faeUa have bean found very useful, and show for the uae of man. It is questionable whether, hi tho 
the time once every day. Regularly every day, at one present day, there exist any real wild horses, as those 
o'clock, atone ball is seen to fall s and by this 1 v ”‘ A *“ " ^ 

i and others can eorraot ohr '• 


Miners I 


_ means which an so called have been^roved, m the case of 
i, docks, America, to hevebeea tho descendants of hones let 


and watches. The time-ball at Greenwich observatory, loots by the Spaniards z and those of Asia are but tho 
and at ths telegraph station in the Strand, Londoi progeny of horses which have escaped from the haunts 
are fomiliar instances of this method of marking tim of civilisation. Both fora and hum legs of the horse 
The rendering of clocks visible by night has met with have, on the inner side, an oval, horny, wrinkled plate, 

— "“ * * “ called a wart, sallendar, or eheetaut. The canine teeth 

The sense of touch, in general. 


is extremely delicate) the tongue soft) the upper lip 
capable of elongation and considerable mobility t and 
the senses of taste and hearing well developed and very 


_j Horse-guard the die! is lighted by reflected light - «. „ 

In front. the senses of taste and hearing well developed and very 

Clods and Watch Trait .— In England, this branch acute. The eyes are large and the sight good; whilo 
of manufacture is principally confined to London, the sense of smell is so particularly fine, that horses 
Coveutnr, and Preseot. The diatriot of Clerkenwell is which run in a wild state are said to“be able to scent 
the head-quarters of the trade in London. *W atoh move* their enemies nt the distance of more than a league, 
ments ere generally made at Prescot, and other places The skin is generally covered with a ooat of short hair, 
in Lancashire; the London workmen make the other vnooth In summer, and btfcomfng rough and much 
parts, and pat them all together : thus, a Clerkenwell more elongated during the winter t eaaon. The best 
watchmaker buys his movements from Lancashire, and of the wild Asiatic hones are those which inhabit 
'employs tradesmen to finish the making of the watch i Tsoherkeasl, Abase], and the northern slopes of tha 
thee# tradesmen are not mare workmen, but small mountains of tho Caucasus. The principal varieties 
master tradesmen. The motion-work is supplied by of these, according to Pallas, are. first, the “mousta- 
one. the spring by another, the escapement by another; chioed" horse, characterized by numerous strong 
while the case, dial, glass, do., have each'their respee- bristles on the upper Up z next, the “ woolly" horse, a 
five furnisher. The work is again subdivided by these Russian variety, covered with a crisp woolly hair, and 
tradesmen in a wonderful manner. Different work- oommon umongst the Baaohkirs ; thirdly, a "naked" 
men ere specially employed on every kind of escape- or hairless horse, which is found amongst the valleys 
meat, motion-work, hands, dials, do. An ordinary of Krim Tartary, by the native# of which it is kept 
London watch passes through more than a hundred always clothed ; and, lastly, a variety delineated by 
hands, even after the movement has been made in Johnston, in which a sort or woolly mane is continued 
Lancashire. The principal makers of church and from the neck along tha back, right down to tha tail, 
turret docks live in London, and manufacture nearly whioh specimen Pafias asserts that) he saw amongst 
all their own machinery on their premises. Prescot the Bnraeti. The wdd horses appear to be free from 
not only supplies the home trade with watch move- nearly all those diseases and file which prove aneh a 
ments. but exports them to America. Swiss watches burden to the domestic breed. They are generally of 
have long been celebrated; but although they are a pale or greyiab-brown ookrar, with brown mane 
minute and delicate, end muob cheaper, the best ana tail, and a whitish muzzle, which subsides into 
English wntohee are not equalled by zny others in the a black colour about the mouth. They are lees 
world for strength and accuracy.— Sy*. Denison on in size than the domestic horse, and have a burger 
Clock* and Watch**: Benson's Pamphlet on Watckm ; hand, larger ears, hoofii more oon t r ao ted, and the 
Berthoud'e 'E**at tor THorlogerto and Eiihoirc it la mane more erect, whilst the tail is much shorter. 


„ i Timekeepers Jren?sl „ „ 

/donation* qf Timekeeper * ; Reid's Treat*** on Watch out the leader. On the Pampas of South America 
and Clock-makings the article Horology in Knight's they are exceedingly abundant, and the Guaehos, a 


Cyclopadia, and m Brenda's Dictionary. 
Hosra, her** (Ang.-Sax.) " * 


semi-civilised race of men, live amongst them. Their 
kerne (Ang;-8ax.), (Let. egese), an animat mode of capturing and breaking-in these horses is 
to the mm. JSfnm, a branch of quadrupeds very carious. The eapitar (or chief), mounted on a 
' by a single digit and hoof on each foot, powerful steady horse, ndes into the corral (a large 
never, the JBquii* possess but one deve- space inclosed by an impregnable boundary of wooden 

l -* stakes, into which herds of wdd horses are driven 

by the Indians), sad, picking out the animal to be 
broken in, throws lus Jasso over his head, and 
drags him to the gate. For some few momenta the 
idea in the horse is aa unwillingness to loss his com- 
panions; but when once out or tlmgnto of the oor-j 


Although, , r 

lopedjoe, there are on each side of tile metacarpus 




; total 41 


i|teaafaeag~, motors 

Of the three greet divisione into whioh th oSqnidm are 
■operated,— namely, the boric, tiie ase, and thesebrm, 
—foe former isfoe largest, toe moot docile, the sioet 


ral, be endeavours to escape over the plains; but a 
■ check of the lasso slops him. The peed* then 
him, and throw a lasso over hie fore lege, dud 
j throw him on the ground. In an instant a 
tests himself bn ha head, and onto off toe 


eurfoee of the globe, than any or the others.” That the the end of the tail, 'in 
boras existed prior to foe Flood, the 
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over the whole of his mane, whilst 

That foe the end of foe tail, in or 

researches of has once been mounted. 


heir from 

he animal 

then pvt a piece of 


to toe I l_ 
toaTtbea 




monte Video end JBuenos Ayres yielded annually 
about 90,000,000 lbt. of oxen and noree bide*, and 
0,900,000 lbs. of hondbair. The hone is naturally an 
herbivorous animal, as his thin muscular lips, with 
his compressed mouth and sharp incisor teeth, are 
well fitted for seising and cropping various species 
of press. In a domesticated state, however, he is 
obliged to eat other and harder food, as oats ana corn ; 
and for this a provision is made by nature, who sup- 
plies him with a peculiar adaptation of the bones of 
the face, by means of which the horse can comminute 
and grind down his food better than carnivorous 
animals. As the teeth of the horse indicate his age, 
as welles being distinguished for their adaptation fur 
masticating purposes, it will be necessary to give them 
some slight consideration. The colt » generally dropped 
.with the first and second molar and grinding teeth 
apparent. When eight days old, the two incisor teeth 

£ »ntral) come out, and in the next five or six weeks 
has tna two next incisor teeth supplied. Iu threi 
months' time these teeth will all be uniform, and a 
third grinder appears; and. after the colt has attained 
bis eighth month, the third nipper above and below, 
on each side, will appear, and the colt will be found 
furnished with his full complement of front teeth. 
These teeth are provided with an elevated cutting 
edge of enamel, and this edge is bent inwards and 
over the tooth, so es to produce a sort of cavity or 
depression behind it, which constitutes Ike mark: it 
is gradually worn down by ohipping the grass, and 
is at length totally obliterated. By the degree in 
which this mark is effaced, we are enabled to judge of 
the age of the animal. It may also be added that the 
dedduous teeth are lost in the order of their acquisi- 
tion; the two middle incisors of both the upper and 
lower jaws being displaced between the second and third 
yean. A three-year-old eolt has the permanent mid- 
dle incisors above the gnm, bnt not on a level with the 
adjoining deciduous incisors ; these are also character- 
ised by a large deep groove containing a black substance 
orossing transversely the working edge of the corner of 
the tooth, and the sixth grinder is also coming into place. 
At fbur years the sixth grinder is on a level with the 
others, tns third deciduous grinder is shed, and the 
mark is fainter. At six yean the fissure on the middle 
incisors is worn awsy, but a discoloration still exists ; 1 
at “ ‘ " " 

mil 
wil 


spirit. The Persian horse is larger than the last-men- 
tioned variety, and is more adapted for warlike pur* 
poses than for speed and endurance. The JSbat-Indian 
horse is from li to 15 hands high, snd is remarkable 
*or a want of bone below the knee, and a fulness of 
,he hooks, which places it far below the Arabian 
in the scale of eAcllence. The Barman horse is 
very small, but spirited snd strong: he is gene- 
rally about twelve hands high. The Tartar hone is 
of moderate sise, but fall of spirit, and Tory bold, 
active, and muscular. The flesh of this horns is a 
frequent article of food amongst the Tartars, who 
also regularly employ the milk of their mares for do- 
mestic purposes. The Bpsnish horse used to resemble 
the Arabian considerably, in oonsequenoe of an admix- 
ture of the bipod ; but the breed has now deteriorated 
considerably. The Flemish horse is a large muscular 
animal, strongly and beautifally formed. We are 
indebted to it for some of the best blood of.our 
draught horses, and we have still frequent recourse 
to it for keeping up and improving the breed. The 
various types or horses will now be given under the 
head of the English horse, which, in the perfection of 
its different varieties, eclipses those of all other coun- 
ries. With regard to the hackney, or road-horse, 
dr. Touattsays: •• He should be a hunter in minia- 
nre, with these exceptions : his height should rarely 
xceed fifteen hands and an inch; he will be more 
trong and more pleasant for general work below that 
itandard; he certainly should oe of a more compact 


orm than the hunter, and have more balk aosording 
o his height. It is of essential oonsequenoe that the 
iones beneath the knee should be deep and flat, and 
.ho tendon not tied in; the pastern should be snort, 
and although oblique or slanting, far less so than that 
it the race-horse or hunter. The foot is a matter of 
■he greatest consequence in a hackney : it should be of 
■i rise corresponding with the bulk of the animal, 
icithcr too hollow nor too flat, open at the heels, and 
ree from corns and thrushes. The fore-legs should be 
>erfeotly straight; the book should be straight and 
ihort, yet sufficiently long to leave oomfortable room 
‘or the saddle between the shoulders and the kuek, 
without pressing on either ; tbs road-horse should also 
be high in the forehead, round in the barrel, and deep 
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notalways to deep m they should be { and bit long and am nules in the hour. There are few animals, however, 
elastic pattern/* Another variety of racer springs that have accomplished this; and consequently. five 
from on animal Imported Into this country, and desig- mass per hoar is a good rate of speed fer a feet walker. 
Dated at the “ Qodolphfn Arab.** The tenter, whioh The trot it the next pace after thcwalk, audit leal wavs 
Is oar next consideration, includes the blood and high performed diagonally, the limbs being differently m. 
breeding of the race-horse with the endurance of the ployed, according to the rate of progression, whether 
* hackney, together with a power of leaping peculiarly rest or slow. There are three varieties of the trots 
his own. Mr. Yoaatt says: " The first property of a namely, tho moderate, the extended, and the running 
hunter ia that he should be light in hand ; for this pur- trot. In the moderate, or alow trot, the fen 

pose his head must bo email, his neck thin, and hie (ae the off fore and near hind-legs) are elevated, and 

knees wide. The head will then be well set on ; it wfll replaced on the i J ana 

form a pleasant angle with the neok, which gives it a legs remain on tl__ 0 

light and pleaaant mouth/* The Shetland and Exmoor hone and his rider. 

ponies ora other vsrieties of tho English horse, which therunof amen ere nearly identiealin their manner of 
are diminutive in oise, and unfit for moat of the par- employing motive power, as the fore end hind diagonal 
pooes to which wo adapt that quadruped. The age of legs acting in unison form themselves into a sole sup- 
all horses^witb the exception of that of racers, is cel- port, like the eingle leg of a umh s the only difference 
culated from the 1st of May, no matter in what being that the centre of motion u placed diagonally 
month they ore dropped: and that of racers from across it; by which means the superincumbent weight, 
the 1st January. It would be impossible, within the although moving on two distinct members, produces but 
proportions of the present work, to enlarge on tram- one effect. The space of ground usually gone over at 
ing, and other circumstances connected with the eaeh change of the limbs m tbs fast trot is a sufficient 
hone} the render ia referred, for further information, proof that a spring ie made in the action, whioh tends 
to Mr. Youatt’s excellent treatise on the horse. to dqfsch the hone, at one particular moment in tho 

HoBSB-CHxsxirvT. (See JBbcvlvb.) [ pace, completely from the ground ; and that, mothe- 

HoxSEXAVSHiP.horss'-mdn-sAip.— The natural paces matically "speaking, the body is propelled threogh a 
of the horse may be thus enumerated, in their proper space corresponding in ratio to uia fores employed to 
order s— -the walk, the trot, the gallop, the canter; and 1_ 11 1 * 1 ** * 1 1 ^ “ 

perhaps leaping may also be included, os it is undoubt- 
edly apace belonging to the horse, ee to other saltatory 
animals. First, with reference to the walk, it is con- 
sidered, when slow, to be the simplest of all paces: but 
when accelerated, even in the slightest degree, it is not 
so simple os imagined, for it is often intermixed with 


identical; really, thispsoe is a compound of the ta 
trot and the “ amble. and it is not conducted diago- 
nally, os the other varieties are. With regard to the 

r p , gallop, it is stated by Blaine that it may be properly 

motions appertaining to other paces, by e sucoessional divided into three varieties, all effected, however, far 
‘displacement of the limbs, out of the more common a propulsive effort of the hind quarters. Of gallons, there 

course. It is stated by a writer in Blaine's " Encyclo- — A * — 11 * J -• 

pmdia of Enrol Sports,'* with regard to the description 
of this mode of progression adopted by the horse, that 


are, the racing, or gallop at ful 
hand gallop; and the canter; « 
treated os a separate pace of 


full speed; the slow, or 
which latter, although 
” the horse, is reaOy 

A 11 _t _ _ Y 


oalnnd»leff«eemed not to follow tho rore-iegmt toe aame or leapt, simple aa it if 9 it nevertneleM cannot be 
tuns as before (*. «. that was in the walk of the pace commenced without the intervention of the slower 
' “■* * *■ ' " " ’ ' ' -“"■*■ gallop, in which one of the hinder legs is first advanced 

to establish a new centre ; for it would require too 


whioh he had been previously noticing) ; but this was 


nothing more than the alteration of the form of the 

body, when either the one walk or the other took great an effort to raise the fore parts at onoe from n 
place. For when the off hind-leg began, it was sue- state of rest by means of the loins, and to throw them 
ceeded far the off fora being lifted np, and when the forward at the first action to a considerable distance 
off hind-leg was set down, the near hind-leg was lifted by means of the haunches end thighs. w In the 
up. But the off fore end the near hind-legs seemed so extended gallop, the fore parte when raised are forced 
connected together by the poise being on the same forwards by toe alternate flexions and extensions of 
tide, that it was the near hind-leg which appeared to the angles of the hinder parte, and as both of the 
begin the action. The poiae being altered by the will fore and both of the hind legs, in the racing gallop. 

: je horse, the off fore seemed to begin, and not to become opposed to the ground in succession at the 
be succeeded by the offhind-foot being set down at the ‘ ' * “ ‘ “ 

same time after it as in the walk or the pace. The 
near hind-leg ia in both paces (I. e. the common walk 

and the pacing walk) taken up after the off hind-foot ...... . 

is setdown; and when the off fore-foot is set down, the pealed, yet the surface of ground passed over at each 
near fore-foot is token up, to make room for the near of them must necessarily be great to accomplish the 

hind-foot to be set down. In order to render the 4_ * J * VlL J ” — *■' — ' 

walk agreeable to the rider, it should be true ; that is, 


same moment, that is, as the two fore-feet beat the 
ground together and # then the two hind; so it is ori- 


ent that the gallop of full speed is nothing more than 
repetition of leaps. Quickly as these Jesps are re- 


pace at which the good racer goes. Hombletonian, in 
bis match against Diamond, ia said to have covered 83k 


it should be conducted by a harmonious and symme- feet of ground in a second ; end by the calculations of 
* ' “* " is. St. Bel, Eclipse covered 63 feet of ground in the 


trios! elevation end depression, or settipg down of the Mona. . . 

fret. To walk feat requires great liberty in the angles same time when at the top of 
but particularly so in the elevation of Ae The hand gallop is a pace betwi 


„ _ _ _ of his speed/*— (Maine.} 

of the limbs, but particularly so in the elevation of Ae The hand gallop is a pace between the amble and the 
fore-parts, sad obliquity of the shoulders : a corre- racing gallop, and differs from both, from the feet of 
epemaing length and angularity in the hind-legs is also its not being performed diagonally, and from the 
xequioito for the perfection of the pace. In the lsn< limbs not being thrown out and contracted equoily 0 

-«• • ‘<r .. ..... - • one generally taking the lead, aa it wer* of the other 

. and being pushed further forward, while the other is 
ww tww -uowiw in !■ vr wuw, igJ more curved. The canter differs from the gallop h 

dropped flat on tho ground, and not, as ia too often 1 consequence of the movements of the lags, instead of 
the cose, the toe being placed first, and than the heel, being simultaneous, being directly the reverse. At no 
The breaking of a hone will have muoh influence on period of time is the animal wholly in the air, one 
lit me t hod of walking ; the anglaa of his limbs will of his legs being always touching the ground; ana this 
hade much more; nod not a little will depend on the it is that gives the pace its peculiar affect. When it 
hand of the rider. One horseman by seat and hand is performed, say. on the right, the hone commences 
will force the hone to earry his heed in the right far first placing his off hind-leg a little beyond the 
plsoe, and to elevate and extend his limbs, the one hi other; at nearly the same instant he elevates the fore- 
1 with the other; and another nder, by his bad hand and placet first the near fort-leg on tho ground. 







universal information. 


require a x p ra—d deoiinaily C, we hare the formula that tto 


l he do not wear S. P. of a water-wheel 
Of (to various 


penona, not aontented with fee _ 

springstfrrupsea well; buSinour 

eortJof bridle^ the snafifffoinost »«*•<» the turf; degree! of power possessed by the l 
and the curb for military tom, hunters roadsters, animate wifi be found given under the 
and ooeoh^honee. Not one hosier in twen ty toe a “ raxnoriL— Bef. Emttik Cydop«di& 
month goad enough for a aoaCle only, although there Hoan-aaoive.— ' There » much doubt ae to whan 

ere e£bw hoieee in every boat that will not face the horse-racing *e* first adopted ae a sport and pastime; 
— * « — s howevsr, go very well on the snofile op bat it mm be surmised that, at trials betwooamen 

iod of a ran* when, all at onoe, they ud bis Mow-maa, both in speed and strength, moat 
staooe of the ourh. Snob horses should bars been near?- 1 -* A v 


toaeertain 
require the 
be ridden wii 


seat a n d 
willtoft___ 
the subject is 
Hoxsi-pov 
employed in 
the comparii 
•eased by a st 
of » hosts, fur r 
work in a given 
are of opinion thi 
of strength, isoi 
engineer James 
from his theory, 
ing 33,000 lbs. a 
this basis is general' 
calculations with rc 
different steam- am 
on this assumption, ai 
If we call the effectr 
piston of an engine (fc. 
motion and the force 


a doable bridle, so that thewider may he had sul 
to the curb bit when wanting.** The he was led 

Li : j _i 


nenhip required when following bounds Chariot-mess were most probably those Jo which the 
n under the article Hcfftura, wherein horse flnt distinguished himself; 


horse first distinguished himself: and the Mithnio 

festivals in Persia, we are informed by Zoroaster, were 

i one of the most important terms attended with chanot-raoes in honour of the sun. This 
itonksl engineering, end it expresses Idolatrous form of worship, accompanied with its games, 
' itween the unity of strength poa- revelries, and races, extended itself from Persia to 
or water-power machine, and that Greece and Borne, whence tLA introduction of horse- 
forming a certain definite amount of racing may be traoed Into Europe. The Olympic 
' s. Although different machinists games, first practised at Olympia, are the earliest of 
> power of the horso, as a standard which we have any credible acoount, and the chariot- 

of great variation, the celebrated races in the hippodrome were their greatest attrso- 

itt fixed it at dbe constant point; and tions. The carriages employed in these gamee were 
sis able to elevate amass weigh- very small low vehicles, to which from one to six 
high in one minute of time. As horses were attached, the charioteer standing up in 
followed at the present time, all thd chariot, in order to urge on and control hie 
d to the capacities and powers of steeds. • The most opuleut citizens in Greece expended 
iter-power machines are founded great wealth and paint in producing those spades of 
e formula used is as follows:— horses whiohewere best adapted to the course; and 
wsuro of the steam upon the they thus accomplished the original idea of the inati- 
r jndently of that expended on tuhon, which there is hardly any doubt was founded 
‘ * ‘ — 1 tko express intention of improving the equine 


squired to more tbo incidental with t r „ __ . 

„ , as feed-pui ips, Ac.), calling this pressure breed. It is stated that at one festival, seven chariots 

A, the diameter of the siston D, and the velocity of the were entered in the name of the celebrated Aloibiades, 

- - l t* ■ . J ■ _ iL. *L«i _ it # ..... 


j per mi 
or the norae-power of 
wD«V 

, 4 Now, taking 

33,000 


> derive tho conation, that x, three of whioh gained prizes, and furnished an occasion 
he engine, will be equal to to Eunpidos for inscnbiiig a complimentary ode to the 
conqueror. Over the bar that ran across the entrance 

... .. , to tho lists, a brazen dolphin was placed, and an eagle 

(the effective pressure of 0 f ^he some metal stood upon an altar m the middle 
of the barrier. Apiece of mechanism was attached 
which c 


the steam on the piston) to r sequel to 7 lbs. per square both of these, which could be put in : motion by the 
inch, end it (the ratio of (the circumference to the president of the games ; so that the eagte wouldspring 
diameter of the piston) l Ing equal to 3-14150, Ac., JJP “{to «r, «»Lh its wings extended, to ^bj seen 
we oui amplify the eqaitiot' ShA wdi no, be 


7x314IB0xD»xV 

33,000 * 0r » 

In engines which are fitted wit] 
this formula ceases to apply, ai 
which the steam is cut off mate] 
pressure ; and, in tho present 
often capable of exerting a fo 
great as that with which they 


. P" v the chariots to range themselves in order for the race. 

ig reduced, * G,o00 a Pindar speaks of no leu than forty ohariots being 
_ . engaged » the same rocs j and when It is remembered 

i condensing apparatus, that they had to ran twelve times the length of tho 
the point; of stroke in hippodrome in going and returning, and had to steer 
nally affects the general round a pillar or goal erected at either extremity, tho 
day, steam-engines are oonfusion and jostling may be imagined, upon the 
^ some three times as gipnal for starting being riven. At one of the bound- 


lome three times as f or starting being gii 

gnmaa vmswiui wmen tuev sne oredited, an engine B narrow paw only was left for tho otoriots, 

of 800 horse-power being able |o perform sometimes and thlB often baffled tho skiU of the most expert 
an amount of work eauol to that B which would be done ^iver . nnd there were ateo more than twenty turnings 
by the force expended by 2,000 hogrscs. Two formulas to round the two pillars j bo that at almost every 
are often adopted by practical engineers for calculating moment some accident or ludicrous incident arose to 


the horse-power of an engine, wbn, 
brought oat, ore often useful as f, 


'» although roughly 0 x 0110 the pity or mooking laughter of the spectators, 
thing on appro- As it was also extremely difficult f '* * ' 


for the fborioteer to 



*i!lt p** l ° Dgth ° f the "troto* to Eitfgtoh feet, I; then the hi] 
Tim horse-power exorcised by falling pwater is calou 


added to the dangers of the other 

... 1 , who were thus often overturned or dis- 

ted when nearly sure of winning tile laurel crown. 

Besides tho 'statue of Hippodemis, there were also 
several statues and altars in the course, particularly 
that of the genius Taraxfppus, who, as bit name im- 
was said to inspire the horses with a secret 


which irom me waser-wneei. un»g voun ■ nuniiiii «««» wut«iw — 

therefore non-effective, this calculation. mtfcst be leas- hone-raring next travelled to Romo; and tors w « 1 srs 
ened considerably. Woridng engineers statute that the informed by Plutarch that chariot-rsoing was first 
effective results, st oomnared wKhthose to bald in honour of Hithry, during the tim oofPom pey ; 
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Bane-meiiig 


Horae-racing 


^|f thqr exjubited several distinctive features took ftb underlie < 



__ marked the advancement which hod neater of the horse to the Levant. In 

taken place. In lieaof the noble riders and oherioteers ehase brood mares and stallions, principal! . 

Of the Attic race, the honee of the Roman oonrse end Turks : and to these he devoted so mneh < 
areas were more frequently ridden or driven by slaves time, that the breed of race-horses bseamwi 
and other persons employed for the express purpose, ably improved. So enthusiastic was Char 
than by the owners themselves, who merely looked on his favourite sport, that he entered his ho 
their triumph or defeat, without personally taking part own name; end it is said that most of the i 
In it j and yet, notwithstanding this, the Bomaas were rales and regulations emanated fron 1 
fir more enthnsisstie, both as jockeys and charioteers, the reigns of William III. and Ana. 
than the Greeks j for horse-racing seems to have been patronage was given to* the turf,— da 
their principal amusement. The mounted races of the reign particularly, George, prince of ~ 
ottteswM egn utria were a favourite exercise ; but imported* Severn racing staUione, « 

•addles were not then In use. end it seems surprising gutshed for the exoellenoe of the stu 
hew tome of the riders could perform the fasts which up. Hr. Darley, also, in this reig 
Ills asserted that they did} such as leaping up and ward the claims of tha Arabian 1 
down from their horses, lying at length on their books. we are indebted for the raoers of i 
standing upright on them : these riders were termed strength, aadjpeed, that we possess « 
fkmtont; or leepers, and teem to have resembled George II. dH little for racing, and * 
those of one own theatrical circuses. In the Homan said of George in. s bat in too latL 
— * — as in the Grecian, certain prescribed rales and great improvements were made, end 
'ons were rigidly adhered to, and those oom- of the greatest ornaments of the tu 

who went against them were deemed to have From this celebrated racer the mi 

their chance. They were obliged to enter their may be traced, aa Eclipse is said to I 
names and send their hones to a given plaoe at least of upwards of one hundred and six) 
thirty days before the races commenced; and a species So much for the history of raci 
of training was imposed during this interval, not only enter into the theory and prar 
on the honee. bat eleo on the jockeys and driven of itself. The first thing whioh has 
chariots. Like onr own onstom, the longer codrses the education of the racer, is * 
were appropriated to aged horses, and the* shorter and this is oommenoed gener„ 
outs to colts ; mares ran against marcs, as at the about twelve months old. Theg 
Epsom Oaks stakes ; while there were Doth a clerk of at in thu rudimentary system 
the course and a judge, who had all authority vested command obedience and inspire { M _ 

In themselves. ThoBoman jockeys rode In different are not well grounded into the f {““Uenoe; for if these 
colours, as oun do now, particularly the companies of future career Will meet with f * J* *P J BI Jf 
charioteers, in order that the lookers-on might know application of the caveason is 1 , ob * l 5 ac,e, ‘ , V 1 ? 
the several owners. The principal colours used were, applied to all oolts, whether 1 l ®. ™ restraint 

according to Kennet, four ; namely, prutina, or green ; not ; but with racers the <»ltsf *®rju®forf or 

rv«sofo|red; alba or allala, white; and eewta, sky- first, in order to prevent thei 
blue. We read in Suetonius, that Domitian added together whilst "lounging. 1 * iSSFLff iJIX j® 
two more colours,— golden mid purple ; but those were long halter attached to thi 2®* 00 ”? , ft?* &nd * 
soon laid aside alter his death, and the old ones ad- strap, which the trainer hoi , ft® no *f: 

hand to. It is supposed by historians that the first walks behind the animal wj !■ “ “■ b*.nd, while a lad 
British chariot-races were introduced by the Homans on by cracking it, without l •JJJJP* “JJ 
shortly after their invasion of England, and there is In three or four days, whi m * JUT 
every probability that this supposition is based on a at full length of the rein ^ 

true foundation. The first authentic account of local fifteen or twenty minutrftVj the lounge, for 

* * when the colt haa put on; 


t being, db_ 
’hieh be kept 
brought for* 
; and to aim 
ualled beauty, 
[the present era. 
e same maybe 
reign, however, 
'elipse^ras one 
(Awlfoiei.) 
n race-horses 
ave been the sire 
1 winning horses, 
it ie now time to 
» of the eubjeot 
be attended to in 
ingin* 1 the colt; 
r hen the snimal is 
: points to be aimed 
education are, to 


held at Bmithfleld, where we are informed by Fitcate- 
phen that races were common enough in the reign of 


and 


ftenry II. Between this period and" that of the times saddling him is the nj'™ 0 ejeustomed to them, toe 


lung 

first 


of Henry Till., wo learn little or nothing of horao- the firs 
racing} nut during the latter monarch 1 ! reign it met sution 
with great improvement, a revival having taken place tight, a 


.rnTmet* 


ext step to be gained. 


For 

... greatest 

and the stirrn) J gifths .should not be drawn 


should not be left 


hanging 

up” of the bridle shonld 


in the sport. Handel tlolrae, a Chester antiquary, loose; while the 11 be/*®.®]* 
states that, on Shrove Tuesday, the company of be gradual, and “r/iu}"* . . 

saddlers at bhester presented “ toe drapers a wooden roughly pressed on * ,nin Sj}f° k . **• .ft 0 

ball, embellished with flowers, and plaoed upon the his shoulders and 
point of a lanoe. This ceremony was performed in Mounting him . L BB 2S5°L£ 
the presence of the mayor, at toe cross in the Roody, tempted, and whe: h 

an open place near the city; but this year 1 * (16 W), with the saddle oi f? 1 jJJJTi 

obMrvMii., «th. Ml w« ch»pd into . eflm bed. b. tvoMvmtoti „ ^l^to 

in uarrur w ^ k Training, it istrnly stated 

3d month to the young racer must 

These batta were denominated St. George 1 * bells ; and hand in the annl. To accorapUsn it requiresalight 

we are told that, in the last year of James 1., John in the colt 1 * 

Brereton, innkeanar, mayor of Chester, first canted riving and * 

cue horses for this nee, thep called St. lie colt’s n 

George's rise, to startfroin the^point beyond the^new ^ ider should 

up to the bit, 

r € , a few moi 

. ite-racing. Newmarket again mo' 

y n fovonrite spot for tnrfexploite at the * 1 


valued at thtee shillings and sixpence, or more, to be him. 1 * In Darvilf l ® JJ® 
given to him who shall run beat and furthest on horse- that the giving a ( 
back before them on too same day, 8hrove Tuesday, be tons undertake: ,7 

mi l.m j • i.j a* L.11. . ..j i j •_ u 1 1 — 


of the rrign of Charles I, 


pressure wit 

It should be done by the rider’s 

g by gentle pulls, and thereby heempg 
i alive to the pressure of the bit. The 
arionally gently press the calves of his 
to the' colt’s sides, to urge him on qnd 
him up, and letting him stand for 
‘ien reining him back a little, and 
’ teaching him to torn and 


he likewise altered toe prise to a silver or gold 

cup instead of a bell. Cromwell kept up a stud, and hard, a cl 
devoted considerable paint to the improvement of be early i 
horses, although the fanatioism of the times prevented and bi ‘ 
the oontlnnance of the sees meeting!, with the may hi 
Bestoratkm, however, eU field sports received a fresh of Bon 
Impetus | end amongst them the tnrf oame in for even 
more than Its fair share of encouragement, as Charles 


>r turf exploit! at the go in any djf '2 


him; 
It is 

can thu. 

; end when the month is very 

sometimes necessary. Colts must 

. itotned to crowds, and oil sorts of noises 
mg, in order to obviate any tendency they 
to starting. Blaine, in the "Bttcydopssdia 
Iporta/* remarks that « the foil breakugof 
►waver, at periods so early aa ie now net on* 
haa laid toe foundation of toe deterioration 


Hone-rake 
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thetas, u the habit ft tkmd 
recom m end that i thj enriy 


«ds In general. Never 
ere alto ere forced U 
mdling of allooltsmag 


bq a common practice. They ahookrtJao. when year that ha alMald be able to stood easily in his stirrups, ao 
Unfa, be eeeoatoaaed to wear • head-atril, end, ocea nnotto be ao much raised above the aeddlo that the 
eionany, a surcingle, that they may be lad about, bridle is required aa a meant of support. dost baibie 
inepta them with confidence, and teach them obedienc a rwe eommeneM. (he horaea are uahered forth from 
Itwqnld likewise be prudent to topple them tin brought unto the “paddock” with 

early, by a Uttle lounging Ik a circle j but, fbrther than theta 'clothes on, when the business of stripping and 
this, were the hones only concerned, we would not aaddKni is commenced i and few things taketheqya 
recommend; indeed, were the real wdrare of our blood of the spectator more than the amallaeaa and lightness 
breeds consulted, instead of two-year olds being brought of the jockeys 1 aaddlea, aome of which weigh barely 
to the starting-post, none would appear there before two pounds. A four-pound saddle is generally ore* 
they had eeen at least four summers x and if five had ferred by light weights, although n seven-pound saddle 
passed over their beads, it wonld be better for them is often the favourite with aome race-riders. All 
■elvee." The training of race-horses depends natnrall; racing saddles are made of the very beet materials, 
on their age, condition, and constitution : and the pro in order to avert nay evil consequence* which 
ceasea by which they ere rendered capable of racin; might accrue both to the horse and wander from 
vary accordingly. A four- or five-year old must h the aridental slipping of a strap or the Itfotnro of a 
trained ao as to do able to run a course of from two t< girth, or similar casualties, jTne horaea, after being 
four milts; therefore, such a horse martin his exercisei saddled, are mounted by their jockeys, who take 
be habituated to go, at a good telling pace, a mud a preliminary oanter to get them in heat for the forth- 


more than the smallnesa and lightneae 
saddles, some of which weigh barely 


of the coarse he will have to run, he cannot obvionsl; the purpose. As some horses are restless and uneasy, 
be expected to continue at a winning pace any oon< a reasonable indulgence is given by the judge for 
riderable distance. It is also highly important that hr “ false starts, 1 * and the whole batoh are called back to 


i distance. It is also 


highly import , 

should have his training sweata and gallops carried ui the post and started once more. In a abort oonrse, 
to the time of his going to the post. If ho is a hearty ‘hq speed is generally husbjuided until the finish, when 


to tne time or his going to tne post, ir bo is a beany ~nq speea is generally nusoanaea until we tuusn, wnen 
feeding hone, not a sweat must be lost, as. if so, b< he jockeys go to work with ‘spur and whip to mako 
would pc found to have superfluous flesh on the day o he most of their various chances. In a long race, 
the raco, which would consequently incapacitate him fr - however, of three or four miles, if a jockey is mounted 
hie trial. The careful trainer will alsq calculate whi mu aged horse, and the reefc of the competitors on 
' '■ " ‘e forth the best 


his trial. The careful trainer will alsq calculate whi mu aged horse, and the rest of the competitors on 
flesh best supports a horse, some hones being able tc wo- or three-year olds, he generally' puts forth the best 
perform well under a load, and others not, unless meed at flnt, in f consequence of his own bone beiflg 
nearly akm and bone. According to the authority ible to lest twice the distance that the othen can ; ana 

a aoted, training exercises for race-horses a.e con- vhen they are exhaust ed,‘ne is able to go in to win, on 
ned to walking, cantering, and galloping; trotting icoount of tho superior enduranoe of the animat 
forming no part of turf practice. Early in the morning, rliich ho bestrides. There are about 120 race-oonrses 
the hones having been rubbed over and combed, each in Britain ; of which, according to the ** Racing Calen- 
being mounted by a boy, the whole arc ridden out ol lar,* 1 there are six in Wales, nine in Scotland, right in 
the stable in their body-clothes and hoods, into the 'reland, and the remainder in England. Newmarket 
stable-yard, where they continue to walk round and tears away the palm as the metropolis of racing; and 
round as long as it is thought neoeuary to steady the -fter that come Epsom, Asoot, York, Doncaster, and 
colts, and settle the saddles to their backs, which it is 3oodwood, all of which are celebrated for important 
very necessary to do, to prevent the vice of kicking 'aces run during the year. The Turf is governed by 
from growing on them. In very bad weather, tho he rules and regulations which were first instituted in 
court-yard is often the limit of their exercise ; but at ts interest, and over it presides a court of honour, 
all other times, they proceed to the ground, or f( tau ermed the “ Jockey Club, 1 * which annually eleotB the 
gallop, 11 where they walk for a longer or shorter period, 'ifferent stewards of races, and decides all disputes 


gallop, 11 where they walk for a longer or shorter period, 
in proportion to their fitness for light or strong work. 
Sweatings are important agents in training, as by this 


_ v hich may arise during tho settlement of matches. 

Sweatings are important agents in training, as bv this agerS. and similar sporting matters. — 8tMpU<h<mng 
process the body of the horse is relieved from all un- >r - racing ought to be characterized as a hybrid aperies 
necessary matter; they promote speed, by lightening jetween hunting and true racing, and thus, as is well 
the body, and give increased endurance, by clearing remarked, it may be considered as a substitute for 
the air-vessels. The prooess by which this is done, is he hunter's stakes of the turf, without the tendency 
to envelop the horse in blankets and heavy clothes, ? become debased by the fraudulent nanriuvres 

and atart him into a oanter ; after which he is stripped hich have too often deteriorated tbe character of the 

and rubbed down, and his clothes resumed, llaoers urf. Until recently, steeple-chasing was confined to 
are generally clipped once in the winter ; but if their .reland ; but of late years It bos obtained a recognized 
coats bo extremely rough, the process is repeated atus amongst British sports, and is getting bumps and 

a second tune. So much for the bone itself; out as tore a favourite with the gentlemen of the country, 

one or two other incidental circumstances are connected 'he ground is marked out the morning of tbe race, 
with horse-raoing, the jockey may bo mentioned next, unknown to the competiton, and leaps and jumps are 
According to Nimrod, he should *' possess the follow- deluded in the course to be gone 01 er.—JETio dle-racing 


According to Nimrod, 


aduded in the course to be gone 01 er.—JETio dle-racing 


mg not every-day qualifications considerable bodily i a species of steeple-chasing ; but, the leaps being 


nedt in a race oan get the better of i and an habitual r bat sums have bean lost and won in backingand 
check to the tongue. Exclusive of theperil with which tatting against horses. The betting-rooms at New- 
the actual race is attended, his profession lays a heavy isrket and at TaUerssll's, at Xnlghtsbndge, are 
tax on tho constitution. The jockey must at all times e principal betting markets ; bat turf speculations 
work hard ; but, the hardest of all tasks, he must work _ a minor degree extend over every town in England 
upon an empty stomach. During his preparation for hero a raee-oonrso is situated. (&* Horn, Hoxix- 
the nee, he must have the abstinence of an Aaiatio; kajtihx*, and Huxruro.) * 


indeed, it too often happens, that at meals he oan HoassBistsa. (8m Abkobacia.) 
only be a, spectator;— we mean during the period Hossa-xan, aa agricultural tool, of (he toothed 
of hie wasting. To sum up all, he has to work hard, dud, of various sixes and forms, used for different agri- 
and deprive himself of every comfort, risking his neck mltural purposes, sad worked by home. Tho drag- 
into the bargain,— and for what? Why, for five guineas Ae, in Hi Amplest form, ft merely a long cross-head 

if he win, and three if be loses a raoe. The famous ..1th a row of teeth plsoed in it. In some, these ana 
watt, the joekey of the no less famous Oimcrsck, straight; they are, however, morally bent, with thriv 
rode eleven races over tbe Beacon course in one day, ~ tints projecting forwards. Bakes of this kind an 
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Qospttll 


Hot-blurt 


of knitted-workdoth. 


kmMrvtvAaMWBmiBto brought up in contrast; but ttwooM be imp 


Himm, who main the stockings out of Jim doth rooms and 


produced. The winders v* uaunUy oWMwu; the shojdd be lofty, well lighted, end 

knitters ere men or women, who hire the winders end Hostccauvbs, Mo$*-jrit-t*t4*re, in itaoririnal ne- 

• - * — — ^ Al "in+mtlM* A teeM ommIUJ ir_l ? 


MrUuSmj maSrS 

wptioaef the petted 


eeemere c end the soonest ere won 
ertielee besides stockings are mule of 
manafoctored in the stocking-frame 


may be reokoned gloves, drawers, pantaloons, ceps, pilgrimages. . One of the mort celebrated oTthcee 
jackets, comforters, do. The pro ce ss e s for worsted, wee the institution of the Knights Hospitalism et 


the trade finds much foreign competition, especially Ion end his successor Baldwin, king of Jerusalem. At 
from Saxony. In 1857, tns export of cotton stockings the commencement of the 12th century, It is stated 
nlone amounted to 1,020,000 pirfrs, the value of which that they came to England and had a nonae built for 
was estimated at £312,000. their order in Olerkenwell, and baoem#%oro cele- 

Hosmtal, koJ-pU-dl, n name given to a building set tested, with a greater share odimportanoe attached to 
apart far the purpose of receiving sick, infirm, and them, than any similar body in Europe. In costume. 


helpless persons ; the budding itself being endowed they followed the role of St. Augustine, end wore s 
end supported by charity : from which source, also, blaok habit with n white cross embroidered won ft 
medical attendance is provided gratuitously for the in They were first tanned Knighta of St. John or Jeru- 
and out-paiiente. The name hospital was generally salem, afterwards Knights of Bhodes, end latterly 
given in early ages to all houses which were kept Knights of Malts; those two islands hating been con- 
open for the reception of travellers ; and many ferred upon them by different monarohs. The order 
of the oharitable endowments in England are dis- was suppressed in England in the reign of Henry VIII. 


occasionally other extraneons members : the name, are invested with the authority of the Porto, whose 
however^ is now restricted to the sense explained lieutenants they arc. The Forte a also gives them a 


abandoned by their parents; Christ's Hospital, for time he likes; but, mother respects, tBgy are esteemed 
the education and classical instruction of youth; as sovereigns in their own dominions. By the treaty 
Bethlehem and St. Luke's hospitals, for lunatics; and between Russia and Turkey in 1820. these officers 
Chelsea and Grcenwioh hospitals, for the reoeptien of were appointed to hold thwr offices for life, and are 
aged and infirm soldiers and sailors. It cannot be obliged to pay a fixed annual tribute to the Porte. The 
surprising that need has been seen, in large cities, for present government of both the principalities of Mol* 
these hospitals, in the true sense of the word ; and davia and Walachia is vested in one hoepodar alone. 
London, perhaps, is better supplied in this respect In consequence of some difficulties whion arose with 
than any other city in the world, not excepting Pans. Turkey jn 1861-62, these principalities may be now 
Even at (he earliest times they were knepn ; and deemed almost independent. 

hospitals for the poor and sick may he deemed one of Host, hoaste (Ang -Nor. ; Lat. hoetia, a victim), a term 
the greatest characteristics of Christianity. The first applied, in theological language, to the consecrated 
hospital for the siok is said to have been founded bread or wafer used by the Roman Catholic church in 
in the latter part of the 4th century. As early her celeteatiou of the Eucharist. It is unleavened, 
aa the council of Niee, in a.b. 325, they are spoken of! thm, flat, and of circular form, and has certain mystic 
as commonly known. The first celebrated one which signs impressed on its surface. The host is supposed, 
we reed of was that endowed by the emperor Yalens, after being blessed, to be no longer brand ana wine, 
eft Omsaraa, about a.b. 370. in London there are bnt to be transformed into the real body and blood or 
many of these noble institutions, and they will be Christ. (&»* TaursuBSTAarmnev.) In all Catholio 
found noticed under their separate names; as Ban- countries the elevation of the host is a ceremony 
OTOLOXSW'e Hobtxtal, Cox's Hospital, Ac., nearly which is generally adopted at certain times and sea- 
nil of which are very wealthy, and are supported by sons, when the consecrated wafer is raised aloft and 
endowments, apart from general charity. In Low's earned in procession through the churches and streets 
M Charities of London for 1802,” it is stated that there of the city, the people foiling on their knees and wor- 
are 14 general hospitals, making np 3,526 beds for in- shipping it in its passage past them. This custom is 
patients, which, daring the year 1861, received 32,109 said tohave originated in the 12th oentury, when it 
in-patients, and had 300,146 out-patients under treat- was thought necessary to make this public and con- 
vent. There are also 66 special institutions which spicuous declaration of the Eucharist, on the ooensum 
urine onder the same heading, and which may be thus of Berengarius promulgating his opinions against 
analysed i— 1 for Germans, 1 seamen, 1 Spaniards, traasabstantiation. 


auiyanu i— * wr wvnHwita a ■wiswup * pywiiBnW| w 

1 fever, 4 consumption. 8 lying-in, 4 diseases of women 
and children, 8 fir stale children, 8 for incurables and a 
paralytic, 3 small-pox and vaccination, 5 ophthalmic, pi 


Host aob, hcrA&J (Ang.-Nor. ; Lat. hornet, n gnest), 
person delivered to nn enemy or hostile power as a 


paralytic, 8 small-pox and vaccination, 5 ophtbalmio. pledge to secure the performance of a treaty, or stipu* 

1 for diseases of the ear. 0 distortions and internal Iations of any kind, and on the conclusion of which 
affections, 4 diseases of the skin, 3 convalescent asy- the person into be released. Formerly the custom of 
Sums, 6 fanatic asylums, 1 idiot, 3 institutions for taking hostages was so common that it gave rise to 
nris ae, 1 lumunopathic, 1 mesmeric, 1 dental, and many questions in the law of nations; baft now it is 

2 sea-bathing institutions. The total number, there- almost unknown iu the relatione between civilised 
fine, of hospitals and infirmaries receiving in-patients communities. Hostages were divided into two different 
is 49 ; of which we find that three have beenin operation elames,— principal and accessory; the latter being 
$00 y save, ten above 100 years, and seven from 60 to when it was expressly stipulated by the treaty tits* the 
100 years. .One of the greatest characteristic* of the hostage should be answerable for the event. One of 
Lon d on hospitals is • noble one, and that it, that they the great points argued during the middle Ufa*, 1st 
me open to the reception of eeeldents or urgent eases International law, was whether saeh » hostage oorid 
eft eB hours, without t ri to n ef rtcomoAnddio*. The itake his life, ana whether, if he did it woMasrtol to 
oonri r ne ti on of hoepitals is a subject which baa of eke too same. It has alaobeaa questtomd whether 

fame hove been proposed an emendations on the old Hot-blast, MUM fa ttetalC-4he mass of air 
optatans. She poriUon and esrrtfor styles have been passing through a blast-fernaee is about Six tons per 



THE DICTIONARY OF 


hoar. Of late years, much time sad espouse have been alent to 15 degrees of apace, befog the twenty-fourth 
saved by using air already heated by a separate for- part of 850 degrees* Thus the son rises nearly an hour 
naoe to 600* or 700®. By using the not-fciUft, many earlier at Prague, in Bohemia, than it does at London, 
varieties of air before useless here been brought fate because the former is nearly 16 degreceto the eastward 
use i and although for some purposes hot-blast iron is of the letter. The hour is subdivided into 60 minutes 
not so much used as cold-blast, still the increase of tb< in time, and each minute into 60 seconds, 
iron manufacture hoe been very great ainoe the intro Hous Cnou.— The meridian of any place, or any 

duction of thie system. (Am Iaow Mavubaotvbb.) great circle of the globe passing through the poles, is 

Horn, ho4eP (ft,), n word which signifies, in it so called, beeanse the hour of the day at any place can 
general sense, a large fan for the reoepnon of stran< bo ascertained, when the great circle on which the sun 
cers; but which. in n restricted sense, particularly is happens to be at that time i> known. 

France, is identical with the word pslsce, or mansionj jEloub - Olabs, owr'-gliu, an instrument which 
and U is applied to the residences of the emperor, measures the pasttge of time by the ruining of fine 
nobility, or other persons of rank. In another aenae if sand from one glass vessel to another, through a very 
is Dearly synonymous with the term hospital, and is minute aperture. Instead of sand, dry egg-shells 
applied to bufldiagt set apart for the reoeption of sief- powdered are sometimes need. The quantity of sand 
and infirm paupers ; as the Hfltel de Dieu, Hdtel de u so proportioned as to measure different spaces of 
Invalides.— £#/’. Braude's Dictionary, time; as an hour, half-honr, quarter, or minute; 

HottBom, lutf-kouee (Sax. hat, hot ; Aws, bouse), a the last-mentioned being generally used at sea when 
term applied, fa Hort.,to a building constructed in a *' heaving the log,** to ascertain the speed of the ship, 
garden, or elsewhere, Ad warmed by artificial means, Houais, Ac w'-rete, according to the Koran, virgins 
For the purpose of rearing exotics and other tendei who are promised as ooe of the rewards of thw blessed 
plants, which require more heat than our climate in Mahomet’s paradise. From the description given in 
effords. Mr. London, fa his ** Encyclopaedia of Gar- the book on which the Mohammedan faith is grounded. 


iuun, in an JvnofuopKum ui war* nus uu wmvu iuo iui/iimuiuoumi iMwuKivuuuru. 

dening.” observes,—* 1 The imitation of warm climate! it appears that the kewrit surpass both pearls and 
by hotnonsea must not be confounded with the art oi rubies in their dossil Ag beauty : they are subject to no 
forcing the vegetables of temperate climates into the impurity; are always represented with dark eyes con- 
premature production of their flower* or fruits. The ceded by long jet eyelashes, the languishing glances of 
Former woe the first objeot for which hothouses ffere whiob they reserve for the voluptuous enjoyment of 
erected; and conservatories, greenhouses, and plant 11 true believers ** alone. They are not created of clay 
atovea existed in this country bofore any description ol like mortal women, but of pure musk, and are endowed 
foreing-hoases; even pineries are of subsequent intro- with immortal youth, and every intelleotual and oor- 


prematura production of their flowere or fruit 
Former woe the first objeot for which botho'si 


duction to botanio and ornamental hothouses. The poreol charm. They dwell in green gardens, which are 
various climates and constitutions of plants require beantifbl beyond what imagination ean conceive, and 
atmosphere* of different degrees of temperature nnd they are alwayg reclining on green cushions placed in 
moisture.** The three great principles on which fragrant bowers, where they await the advent of their 
the oonetrnetion of hothouses naturally depends, possessors into Paradiso. The name houris is derived 
are A tat, moietttre, and light . With regard to the rom the Arabic Aar ol oydn, signifying blackeyed. 
’first consideration, heat, the structure must provide Mahomet omitted nothing to render his heaven en- 
enoughof this article to raise the internal tempera- joyable to his disciples j and here he followed the tra- 
ture of the building from that of the lowest degree ditions of the Hindoo religion, among which there is 
of the exterior atmosphere of this climate to that one concerning the paradise, called bekiekt and nenotr, 
of the highest which prevails for any length of which was furnished with hurani betkitht, ot blacked 
time in the country of which the plants to be intro- nympke, endowed with similar attractions to those 
disced into the hothouse are natives. Moisture, to which the houris possess. 

arrive at oor second consideration, is more difficult to Housn, kotcee (Ang.-Sax.).— In the widest acceptation 


with immortal youth, and every intelleotual and cor- 
poreal charm. They dwell in green gardens, which ore 
beantlfol beyond what imagination oan conceive, and 


atmospheres of different degrees of temperature and they are alwayg reclining on green cushions pi 
moisture/* The three great principles on which fragrant bowers, where they await the advent < 
the oonetrnetion of hothouses naturally depends, possessors into Paradiso. The name houris is 

i j j s« si nriAl " J I. _ l„ _ a i _» .1 ml II. 


« ng blackeyed. 
w heaven en- 


of the highest which prevails for any length of which was 
time in the country of which the plants to be intro- nympke, t 
disced into the hothouse are natives. Moisture, to which the 
arrive at oor second consideration, is more difficult to Housn, 1 


building. It follows, therefore, that that mode of is oonflped to the dwellings fa which the middle classes 
heating is best whioh admits of the greatest quantity of English society reside, in contradistinction to the 
of vapour remaining unoondensed in the atmosphere more extensive palaoe, castle, or mansion, of the titled 
of the hothouse. Thirdly, light cannot be admitted too and wealthy on the one hand, and the little oottage of 
copiously into these structures, and the transparent the artisan and labouring man, on the other. The first 
medium through whioh it enters should be such as form of the house, considered generally as a dwelling, 
reflects the greatest proportion of the sun's rays, whioh may be found in the conical huts and wigwams con- 
Impinge obliquely on its snrfooe. Hot water has now structed by uncivilised nations. These consist chiefly 
superseded the old method of heating by dry fines, and of a simple framework of sticks, tied tightly together 
by this improvement, the distribution of heat can be at the top, and covered with various materials, fm 
bettor regulated, and the uniformity of temperature accordance with the climate of the ooantry fa which 
hotter maintained, than by any other known means, they are erected. When implements and tools fit for 
Ventilation should also be so provided for in hothouses, hewing and shaping timber, end working stone, had 
that it may be sufllaiently effective in preventing ex- been brought into use, and men had attained a degree 
eesaof heat, while, at the same time, it is perfectly at of semi-eivuintion, the buildings that they reared were 


command, so os to be employed, when requisite, in the moat probably somewhat similar t6 the mde block- 
meet limited degree. (See Coxbxbtatobt, Foaonro, honses formed by settlers fa the colonies, and fa the 
Gsmnovn, Hobticultum.) bock woods of America, from which the transition to 

Houiro, komnd (Sax. Amid), a name applied generally more durable abodes, built of brick and stone, but still 
to different ddjn used in hunting and other field sports, of one story only fa height, and covered with thatch 
The eharsetenstio of a hound is its long pendulous supported on an inclined framework, would be rapid, 
ears. The bloodhound would appear to be the origin The houses of the ancient Egyptians, and those or all 
of the other sub-varieties, whioh ore mentioned fa this »ast*rn nations, in the earij ogee of the world, oonsisted 
work under their different names. England, not only ef a series of contiguous apartments, opening Into « 
from her oKmate, bat also on account of the great care central court, that was frequently adorned with 
bestowed fa the breeding and management of these shrubs end a fountain fa the centre, and alwaya 
animals, exoels all other countries in her different separated from the street by a high blank wall win 
breeda of hqunds. (Bet Bi^opuouxp, Foxuoum, single door In it, for the purpose of affording the 
Gaxrxouirp, Kabbibb, Staohouxd, &o. de.) eons or ingress and egrsm to the famatea. The walls 

Houb, owr (Ft. Aeure, Let Aero), the name given to ./ere built of sun-dried bricks, plastered over with 
the twenty-fourth pert of the eye* fit time that elapses stucoo; the windows were email, the heat, min, and 
tofcmfcn two sueoeslive periods of gidnitht or midaay, wind being excluded by wooden shutters that moved on 


* rfafefation about Ite amt, and fa whieh a complete jf cement; and the roof, which was often used as n 
MMforont revolution of the sun through the hepvens is terraoe on whioh the occupants of the huQdfag were 
efieoted. An hour, in angular measurement, it equlv- accustomed to sit and walk in the cool of the morning 
78 
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Household Troops 



ness to prevent the ratraooe of therein. (AMAamur where, (die Butt© no, Domsrxo Auastmcmi, 
Aetroie roi .) When the houeewa* two storia* i Bmcuwoux, Ac.) 
height. the upper room wen need it •ittmg-rooms HomMSixm. (Set Bvxqumy.) 
and bedrooms, while the low ©nee served as recap- Honmwoi® Tnopw, W4 ohf. that prat of the 
tides for grain and store*. The bouses of the Greeks British ernnr which is distinguished m the Guards, 
end Bomans were built on e similar ©lap. In Greece, or Household Troops, consists of than regimrate 
. the dwelling-house was situated at the lower end of ofwalrj and three of infiantry. Although they wea 

court, which was entered from the street through originally raised as a body-guard for the sovereign, 

passage, on either side of which were stables and and a portion of them is always on duty in the vicinity 
offices. It was generally two efeoriee in height, thr of the residence of the queen at Windsor and in 
women occupying the upper rooms, and the men those London, they have seen as much native service abroad 
on (he ground floor. On this floor large chambers as any regiment in the service. The three regimrate 
were also formed, one of which served as a work-room of cavalry are called the 1st and 2nd regiments of Life 
for the female part of the household, and the other as Guards, and the Horae Guards, or Oxford Blues 2 and 
• common dining-hall. Bound this hall, and opening the three regiments of infantry are termed the let, or 
into it, were apartment* which were devoted to the Grenadier Gusrde; the 2nd, or OoldstreenrGumrds ; 
accommodation of guests end strangers. The general and the 3rd, or Scots Fusilier Guards, The origin of 
arrangement of the bouses of the Bomans is describe'' the 1st and 2nd Life Guards » found fin a body of 
in the following page. (As* Hovan, Boh Air.) Thi eighty oavalier gentlemen who were enrolled as a corps, 
method of construction adopted by the Greeks and under the name of “ Life Guards,** for the protection 
Bomans, the main feature of which was a central of Charles II. againat the attempts of the fanatics of 
court with chambers opening intmit on every side, was the republican party, and the reckless and desperate 
followed, with a few modifications, in all European Fifth-monarchy men, who openly avowed thelrinten- 
oountries during the middle sees. Entrance into an tion of assassinatics him. It was not, however, until 
inner quadrangle wee afforded ny a large ercbed gate- June 26, 1788, that toe 1st and 2nd regiments of Life 
way in one or the aides 1 the parlours, kitchens, and Guards were embodied under this titloby George 111., 
living-rooms being plaoed round this square court on being forfned out of four troop* of hone, two of which 
the ground floor, and the sleeping-rooms on the floor had been previously distinguished as Horae Grenadier 
above, ell opening into a cloister, or gallery, as in th< Guards, and the remaining two as Life Guards. The 
Tabord, an old English hostel described by Obaucei Hone Guards, or Oxford Blues, as they were called 
in the “ Canterbury Tales.” In the houses of thi. to distinguish them from the Dutch guards introduced 
mediasvel period, the walls of the basenfent story were by 'William III., that were equipped In uniform of a 
strongly built, to afford protection to the inmates similar colour, were originally raised in the time of the 
against the attacks of robbers and personal foes. Th< Commonwealth, as a body-guard for Oliver Oramwell, 
shop and store-rooms, and sometimes the stables o: and were continued after Ais death as % guard to the . 
1 the owner of the house, were to be found on this floor, parliament, and to General Monk when he became 
The principal apartments were situated on the floor lord-general of the kingdom. Of the foot guards. 


swordsman against a score of hostile visitants. In sonaisi 


regiment of Foot Guards, in 1662. It originally 
listed of a number of royalist gentlemen, who were 
enrolled as a regiment for service in Spain under the 
lake of York, afterwards James IL. in 1667. It was 
iot distinguished as the Grenadier Guards until after 
he battle of Waterloo, when the regiment was so 
ityled in consequence of its having defeated the ere* 
isdiera of the French imperial guard in that battle, 
.'he Coldstream Guards were General Monk’s awn 
•egiment of infantry, that had served under him dunng 
he civil war and the time of the Commonwealth, ana 
hich he had recruited and reorganised at Coldstream, 
small town on the borders of Scotland, during hie 

^ lojonrn there in 1659, prior to mwH* 1 ! thence to 

a ’few feet apart. There were no ceilings ; the floors London to bring about the restoration of Charles II. 
were generally dirty, even in houses that were occu- to the throne or his ancestors. The Boots Fusilier 
pied by the nobility end the higher classes t and the Guards ware probably embodied as a regiment at the 
were dark, the Ught being admitted ‘ 


France, Scotland, and Beldam, the houses wero often 
many stories in height, ana of great size. The roofs 
were high end steep, and a picturesque character was 
given to many of these old buddings by the peaked 
gables, which were often richly adorned by carved 
woodwork. Another peculiar feature in mediaeval 
homes, that may be seen in Chester, Dartmouth, and 
other English towns possessing buddings of some 
antiquity, waa the projection of one floor over that 
which was immediately below it; so that in a street in 
which the houses wero of considerable height, the 
upper stories of the buildings on either side were only 


pieces of horn, or small diamond-shaped panes of ... 
made glass, defective in transparency and commonly 
of a greenish hue. Although the houses of Italy, 
Holland, Belgium, end Flanders, that were bout 
during the 12th and 18th centuries, ere frequently 
marked by great architectural beauty externally. 


Scots Life Guards, which wero sub- 

eqnently amalgamated with the English household 
aviliy. One troop of the Scots Lire Guards were 
■used in Edinburgh, shortly after the accession of 
/harles II., to enforce episcopacy in Scotland, and to 
cfe as a guard to the Scottish parliament end the 

„ „ „ ■epresratatives of the king in Edinburgh. Theregi- 

yet little improvement wea made in domestic erchiteo- meat is first mentioned as a put of the British army 
ture in England, especially in the interior arrange- n 1686 j but it was not pnt on an equfl footing with 
meats, until the reign of Elisabeth, when the architects ..he 1st Foot Guards and Coldstream Guards until the 
of the day began to construct dwelling-houses with union of England and Scotland in 1707. The value of 
some regard to the locality in which they were situated, commission in the household troops is considerably 
and the purposes for which they were specially re- tore then that of a commission in the cavalry ana 
quired, and also in aeeordance with the tastes, habit*, -ifantiy of the iine s and officers of the Guards have 
and pursuits of the persons for whom they were ;he privilege of holding that rank in the army wbieh ia 
ereoted. (Am Busasmba* Aiohxtsctubi.) The Immediately above tb * L * - 

bonses of the 18th century, consisting chiefly of large .heir own regiments; 
square piles of red brick, pierced with numerous ran- ityled lieutenant and ensign in i 


ding tost tans in sue army woion m 
the grade which they occupy in 
ts ; an ensign in the Guards being 
id ensign in nil commission 1 and so 


The uniform of the Life Guards, consists of a 

scarlet tonic, white breeches, end jaek hoots, with 


sd steel consist and helmet, with a white 
“ - ear a blue f 


dows in front and at the heck, with a porch over the 
entrance, mid a heavy slated roof projecting beyond 

the face of the walls, and supported ny a bold but . , , 

rtnple eornioe, wero roooy and comfortable, if not dome. The Horse Guards wear 

pfotbreaque and ornate in appearances but those of ^ red plume in the helmet, but rat similar to the 
the Victorian age exhibit examples in which external life Guards in other rospeote. The Foot Guards 
elegance of structure is combined with judiciously wear scarlet with blue beings, and bearskins when In 
contrived internal arrangements that tend to the com-: Toll dress. The regiments ace distinguished by the 
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Hucoftaots 


ornaments on the collar of the toulcr-ibe Orandlrrs established for eanying on the tar-trade, to which 
wearing o shell, the Opld str ea m s Bt.feiid'a crass in Chutes II., in 1870, granted o ehortsr, empowering 
sod on* white Add* and tite Soots FuriUera St. An* it to trade exehialvaly with tea abarigSee ta end 
draw's ©ro«s f also tend on • white field. The soldiers about b ison's Bay. FrinM Bapert wasaitisebeed 
of tho difforaot regiment* may also be distinguished, of tho Hudson's Bsy Company, sod os fbo tardri ute 
whan in undress, by tho hand worn round the oop i was tfaso very lucrative, the s s s ooi s ti on soon raso to 
that worn by too Grenadier Guards Mng rad. that prosperity. In tho winter of 1788. n now company, 
of tho Coldstream Guards white, and that of tho Boots calling itself the North-west For Company, was as* 
PoaUien rod and white cheque. The Life Guards .and tabUshed at Montreal, and actively opposed tho Hod* 
Horse Guards ora armed with rifled carbines and son's Bay Company. Tho sari of Sefltuk was than at 
■words, and tho Foot Guards with the long JEnSeld the head of the old company, and conceived Utopian- 
rifle and bapan«h~Eff. Balter's Guards, or UtmsSuM of establishing a colony on the Bed Hirer of Lake 
ffVcaps tfAftand. Winnipeg. The North-west Company was jealous of 

Eteiwwimrs. (Be* JonrssT.) tide movement; and in eoneeqnenee of the ev il feeling* 

Hoon OS Oeniottov. (See Pnisoar.) arising out of opposing interests, a war broke out 

Honan, Bouev*— The house of the poorer classes between the servants of tho two oompaniee. In thi* 


ahJn Hotlta were extremely simple in structure and plain oalamitons affair, many outrages and mueb barbarity 
vsnassawanoe. It is said that they were exactly the were displayed. However, the companies weaned 
in bitey raspeet in the later dar * *“ * u “ -*■ J 


ware exactly the were displayed. However, the companies weaned 


tamoin bk«ay respect' in the later days of the empire of the strife at last, and united under tho samw 
M they wurawkratbmrapiibllo was established. lhey of the Hudson's Bay Fur Company, /which at tho 
were built of earth and unbaked bricks, and were present time engrosses moot of the fiar-tradeof British 
tinrtifrid with straw or reeds. They were not more America. The new company established factories and 
than a tingle story in height, and an old drawing of a settlements in various parts; on the south, chiefly 
Borneo oottege, a copy of which is given in Hasoia* on the west ooast of .Labrador, in the countries in* 
M BoSnes de rompti, represents them as being circa- closing James's Bag, and along the banka of Albany 
lar in form, with a wide doorway in front, and an river. Tbe principal settlements in the north are 
overhanging roof not unlike a mushroom in shape, on Hayes river and on Msokenaie river. There era- 
Tbe houses of the wealthy Homans, which were built numerous mart-houses, besides these factorise, dis* 
of marble, and richly adorned with pointings and parsed in all directions for upwards of a thousand 
scripture, exhibited a striking contrast to the hovels miles in the interior, to whlcbthe natives bring fun, 
of the poorer dtisens— “eaupervm taUnuu,” so they skins, feathers, Ac., in exchange for dotes, blankets, 
are tanned by Horaoe. Their general plan and oha- trinkets, Ac. 

meter may be gathered from the houses that were Uux-avd-Cbt, Au-tad-1 ri (Hr. Aver, to shont; crier- 
disoovoftd when excavations wore made in 1765 and to cry aloud), in Law, a custom of ancient origin, and 
subsequent years on tho site of the bnried oity of the common tfrooass employed in the pursuit of a 
PompeH, wmeh was destroyed by an eruption of felon or offender. It is a form of procedure that mar 


Pompon, which was destroyed by an eruption of felon or offender. It is a form of procedure that may 
Mount Vesuvius in the year 79. A- description of that be had recourse to by a person who has been robbed, 
. which Is known as the bouse of Fansa, which is more or otherwise injured, to obtain possession of the ori- 
peefoet than any other that has jet been cleared of prit’s person. Any individual, whether he is aeon* 
the superineamDeat mass of ashes and scoria), will stable, peace-officer, or private man, may concur in 
aerve to tarnish some idea of the manner in which the the pursuit raised upon a huo-apd-my, and may be 
beet houses of Homo were constructed. That part of justified in the apprehension of the party punned, 
tiie house which frees the street is divided into a nnm- even though it should transpire that ho is innocent, or 


xnat pan oi jueuoeu u* toe appreueoaian m vow party punueu, 
sd into a nnm- even though it shorid transpire that ho is innooent, or 
teight, a* it is that no felony has been committed. . If a panned 
rant purposes, party take refuge in a house, to which admission has 
leads into an been reAised, the door may be broken open to seouro 


tim house which frees the street is divided into a nnm- even though it shorid transpire that ho is innooent, or 
bar of small shops of two stories in height, a» it is that no felony has been committed. . If a panned 
supposed, whioh were let out for different purposes, party take refbge in a house, to which admission has 
A passage between two of the shops leads into an been reAised, the door maybe broken open to seouro 
open court or aMwm (see Axnxux), which was cor- him. If, however, a person wantonly and maliciously 
rounded on all rides with a covered gallery or cloister raise a hue-snd-cry without cause, he is liable to flue 
resembling a wide verandah. Tbe servants' chambers, and imprisonment, as well as to an notion at the suit 
U summer diaing-hsll, or foAlimw, and reception- of the party injured. Although tbe term has, in a 
rrrans for fht accommodation of persons who desired great degree, fallen into disuse, the process is still 
to See the owner of tho mansion on business, are acknowledged by the English law, whioh allows tout is 
ranged round this court, whioh oontaias a tank of hue-and-cry may be raised by a precept of a justice of 
water in tbe centre. A passage by the side of the the pesos, and even by s private person, in the absence 
rammer diring-hall leads into an inner court, also sur- of the constable ; bat shorid the latter be aocesmblc, 

J-J a 11 M _LI.L A J. O.L. ImIhik 


by a precept of a Justice of 


ntaHufom, and the private apartments of the family, porfta— Arts and Sc , , w 

Howxnnn, Aov'-atocr (Gar. kaubiUe, from hSttfitn, Huauxaps, A m'-ye-nofr, • term of contempt formerly 

to ill), A kind of gun, from whioh large shot and shell applied in France to the early followers of LnthertmA 
may be thrown -at short ranges. These guns are con- Calvin. Verigin of the word is uncertain; bat it 
«trnoted in brass and iron. Brass howitxers form is atated^HKierived from eidatnmsn, * bound to- 
jNWt of a field battery, and an nsed for firing shell to gather term borrowed from the motto or 

riser a village, or any similar position that it is necee- the of Bwitserland by oertera 

■ary to occupy. They vary in length from 2 feet to inhabitf^^HHHPWk who ware among the earliest 
4 foil 9 inches, and will throw 4f-inch and 64-inoh ned notions upon rebgion into 

iMIa* Ironjtowitsers. from 4 to 6 feet in length, i »ow frflf » into disuse in tho 

iriiirii throw n-inoh and 10-inoh shells, are nsed in i Frenelm^^Bgpb folio were of Calvin being oriled 
risgsf, espedally for riooebet firing. Howitsers arui disciple* of Lather are included, 

longer in mortars, and shorter than guns of the together wti^^Hnnar, under tho generio appqlla- 
aame calibre ; they require a small charge of powder, ' tion of Frot^^^Khe history of the rise and pro* 
but the angle Of elevation at which they are fired is grass of thel^^^Kfonns one of the chief ehaptera 
high. TMj won first used in tho British service in the annals oPHIR For some time after their 
■boat the end of the 17th century. t establishment aa a sBfcttf Huguenots oonfemned te 

Hot, Asp, a email vessel, usually rigged as a sloop, increase in numbers, ahhoughdhey wars twrided witii 
and employed on the sse-ooaet for the transport of occasional persecutions under the reigns of Francis I. 
both passengers and goods. Tho marks of distinction and Henry JO., until the jeer 1580, when they took 
brtweentUs vessel and rams others of the same rise art in tbe conspiracy of Ambries. By tim edict of 
eennot be easily described, as those which areedled .senary, 1668, tee right of free t^rdoeof tbeirre* 
hags in oncpleae woridbe tefmsd stops or macks ligion was restored to them; but in troth this edict 
In another i Indeed, even those who navigate these was worthless to them, and they were forced to nso 


fijeftingakhteg marks. tho government. The leaders wen tho Frinoo do 

Hppsur’e BAT Oexrjunr, A tuP-ten*, a company Conae, Admiral Coligqy ; and, indeed, they nnmbfradf 



except in instances where the number of cells is re- 
duce*! by abortion. Tho seed has a narrow embryo, 
lying in fleshy albumen. From the incised stem of the 
•pecies Humirium floribundun , a yellow liquid, called 
balsam of umln, is obtained i this is said to resemble 
copaiba and balsam of Peru in its properties. Other 
species are said to yield useiul balsamio liquids. 

Huitiix9G~BXS3>a, or Teochilxdje. kum'-ming, a 
family belonging to the tenuirostral tribe of the order 
fauerei. This family contains a great number of 
species, above 800 hating been described, and they 
hate been divided into many genera and'snb-genora ; 
in the last ornithological catalogue, ssnotthting to no 
last than 70. The TrochiUdco include feme of the 
smallest known birds, many of which ard remarkable 
for the wonderful splendour of their plnmdge. In this 
one respect alone, neither pen nor pencil (guild convey 
nay adequate idea of their deesling lustreF. They are 
active little birds, and from the .structure of their 
frames, it it apparent that they were intended to pass 
moat of their time on the wing. Their food consists of 
■mail insects, and perhaps the neetareous juices of 
flowers, which tbefe tongue it beantifnll/ fashioned for 
obtaining. This organ is very long, ana can be darted 
out of the bin to a considerable length, by a sudden 
motion, like that pf a spring. Their feet are small, 

i which 


l sp e cie s w 

live high up in mountainous regions, f ns tarsi 
warmly protected with large white plumelets, giving 
them the appearance of having downy mnflh on their 
legs. Their wings ere veiy long end narrow, and they 
are, by means of the rapid motion given to them, able 
to Debase themselves in the air, hovering round, 
flowering throbs and plants, probing their tnbolsr, 
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eaves are opposite, rough, 3— 6-lobed, serrated* and 
ferny. The male and 
female flowers are 
generally on separate 
plants. The lormer 
are in loose panicles; 
the latter in dense 
catkins or strobiles, 
with membranous 
coneave bracts. The 
hops of commerce 
consist of the female 
flowers and seeds of 
this plant. Their prin- 
cipal consumption is 
m the manufacture 
of beer, and they pos- 
sess three properties 
which particularly fit 
.hem for thft use. First, they impart to malt liquors 
j pleasant bitter aromatio flavour and tonio properties. 
Second, they give them a peculiar beadmtn, often con- 
founded with alcoholic strength, and thus save the 
brewer • certain proportion of his malt. Third, by 
their chemical influence they darifr the liquors etta 
check their tendency to turn sour. Hop-plants grown 
from root-sets come to perfection in the third year 
from planting. They spring ont of the ground about 
ihe end of April, and flower about the end of August. 
The strobiles are fit to gather from the beginning of 
September to the middle of October, the time varying 
tcoording to the sort anltivated and the difl hr enees in 
the seasons. When picked, they are dried by artificial 
heat, in Joins, and then peeked In begs or peekete* 
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Hon* 


than deafiro; nor did be much vkk for food, wept 
when be eew ofeben otiat. The letter pert of tee 

time, when hit herith waM&ipet destroyed, a thousand 

etna** images nee npon hie mbd, end ewmy one of 

- 

took bun up, be oonld not help looking otj 
loathing, instead of desire ; end ^ 


Bunting 


ssss&af. 


_ with 

woe not till after 

wee brought to itn natural 

LJ returned with a 



r L) According to popular belief, the i 

of bnnger is emoted >y the emptiness of the stomach, 
which, in the opinion of aome physiologists, allows the 
aide* of the stomach to rub sgemat each other, and the 
Motion eanset the aennatioo. This, however, is wrong, 
for banger ie always felt eome time after the stomach 
is empty ; and, aa is well known, it may be empty for 
dsya together, ee in iUoeas, without any sensation of 
hunger. Another theory is that the gastric juice accu- 
mulates, and attacks the walls of the stomach. This, 
however, has been proved not to be the case. Dr. 
Beaumont, in America, who made many valuable ob- 
servations on a patient who had i hole in his stomach, 
produced by a wound, accounts for hanger thus *— 
" During the hours of fasting, the gastrio juioe is being 
slowly secreted in the follicles, and retained in their 
tubes, thereby distending them ; this distension, when 
moderate, produces the sensation of appetite, and 
when more powerful, of htrager.** According to other 
writers, however, it would appear that hunger is re- 
lated to the general- state ol the system, and also to 
the particular state of the stomach. The stomach of a 
fasting animal is pale, and in a state of obvious atony, 
No sooner, however, is food, or almost any irritant 
substance introduced, than the pale surface becomes* 
visibly congested, turgescent, and its secretions pour 
forth abundantly, with this rush of blood, the sensa- 
tion of hunger passes away.' It is therefore argued that 
banger is in some way dependent on the state of the 
•insulation of the stomach.— Ref. Blackwood T» Mag a- 
sim, January, 1808,— Hunger and Thirst. 

Huva, and Hvvvz, hum, hun'-ni, names given by 
historians to several nomad io Scythian tribes, which 
devastated the Roman empire in the Sth century. They 
inhabited the plains of Tartory, near the boundaries of 
China, it would appear, many oenturies before the 
Christian era; and they were known to the Chinese 
by the name of Hiongnn, and also Han. It was in 
order to put a stop to the continual aggressions of the 
Huns that the great wall of China was troUt ; and after 
this the Huns split up into two separate nations, named 
respectively the Northern and the Southern Hans. 
The first-mentioned of these gradually went eastward 
to the Volga, where they encountered the Gianni, 
whom they defeated. Here the Huns remained for 
eome two centuries s bat, under the emperor Valens, 
they- crossed the Bosphorus s afterwards invading 
Rome, under their leader Attile. After the death of 
Attila, the Hunt broke np into separate tribee, and 
were driven back by the Gotha beyond the Tanaia. 
The Hungarians of the present day are the descendants 
of Hons, who once more immigrated into Europe. 
Gibbon, in his "'Decline and Rail of the Roman Em- 
pire,” gives a fine sketch of this nation^heir man- 
nan and easterns. v 

Hvmnno, Jtimi Meg (Dram Sax. bastion, to hnnt), a 
fkvonrita British sport, which seems to have been 
pursued even in the earliest times. The cla ssi cs have 
many and foil accounts as to the hunting of wild 
animals for pleasure; hut the fox-hunting of the pre- 
een%day eclipses, in its hardihood and naive reckless- 
ness, au the ebaees which were prosecuted both by the 
itewa and Romans. As leaping is incidental to hunt- 
ing, being one of the paces of the horse, it had beat be 
here descri b ed. The set of leaping "is performed by 
aendden extension of all the articulations of the hinder 
extremities. Im me d iatel y after they have undergone an 

il degree of flexion. This extension, oommuni* 

its impales to the ce nt re of gravity of the body, 
®lt ia projected forward with a velocity deter- 
mined by the foroe applied and the weight of tee mass. 
The degree of projectile foref depends on the proper- ! 
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length and obliquity of the angles formed by the 
house, and on the strength of the arasdea which act 

o® thami hsaen becomes apparent what hag before 

been insisted on,— the necessity that hunters, as w«D at 
r *°«**» *hoirid be so formed behind aa at onae to unite 
great sti^h with length. Nevertheless, itdoeanot 
naoemribTolio* that a large hone only eaa take 
considerable leaps i for, rofrrt* further, small animals 
leap proportionately farther than lam ones; for the 
projectile force impressed on two bodies being in pro- 
portion to their different magnitudes, their velocities 
will be equal, and the extent of the space through which 
they pass will necessarily depend npon their respective 
velocities. Thus a small horse with a tight weight will 

frequently leap very considerable diatanees, and to a 


very considerable height j but from the greater i_, 

of the eaglet, and the increased force obtained from 


larger muroles, it is obvious that a certain use Is 

necessary to the hnntor to cover high sm^pde leaps ; 
and the necessity ie also increased if muflTweight is to 
be carried. The direction oM leap depeads on the 
aitaation of the centre of gravity with respect to the 
limbs by which the impulse is given t men and birds, 
haring the trank situated immediately over the im- 
pelling limbs, era the only animals that lean vertically. 
Hence, when a horse attempts a standing leap of con- 
siderable bright, as a wall, high gate. Ac., he raises 
himself almost perpendicularly, and the elevation of 
hi! body will always be found correspondent to the 
height of the object he is to leap over.'*— (Blaine's 
Encyclopedia qf Rural Sportt.) The hunter is trained 
nearly in a similar manner to the racer (fee Hoasx- 
baciho), with this alteration, that the object with the 
latter ia to “keep the length in him," or, in other 
words, to insure a bunt of speed when called upon t 
while the former is trained to exhibit etontoesa and 
increased endurance, with a proportionately less 
degree of speed. The wo/ in the hunting-saddle 
stands next to that of the jockey in importance, aa 
on it depends the whole success of the fox-hnuter. 
He most not only be firm In the saddle, in 
order to prevent falling during the performance of 
the leaps which his horse takes, but must also so ride 
bis hunter aa to make the most of him, and not weary 
him out by holding him in too tightly, or working him 
unnecessarily, la an article on the subject In the 
" Encyclopaedia Britannic*,” it is stated, that above all 
things he must acquire a firm, dose, and woU-balaneod 
seat m his saddle, which is not merely necessity in 
"leaping, but in galloping over ovary description of 
ground. A sweggiog seat in the last-mentioned set 
is sufficiently bad to make a great difference too hun- 
ter in a severe chase; bnt when we picture a hone 
alighting on the ground, after baring cleared o high 
fence, and his rider slighting two or three seconds 


ders) which ought to form the junction between the 
rider and his hone, we oan readily imagine bow dis- 
tressing it must be to him, and how much a large 
fence, so taken, must exhaust him. over end above 
what would be the case if he bad had the assistance of 
a firm hand to support him on alighting; but which* 
however, with soon a seat aa described above, no i 


oan possess. The first and chief requi 
. who follows hounds is the 


Vi w nnw 

therefore. 


for a person who follows bounds is the combination of 
alight hand with a firm eeat, without which no one 
will ever be foremost in the fields and fortunate if It 
for his horse, as well aa for htmaelf, if he possess it to 
the degree required to constitute a fine horseman over 
a country. (The different varieties of dogs used in huat- 
ing will be found given under their respective namea j 
at Fo xsotnro, Garnotran, Hauxu. Ac.) Hunting 
generally beoarae an organised sport daring thrpaat 
century ; and from the time that hae elapsed from its 
introduction, many alterations have occurred in ft, In 
old times iteg-hooting wee the true royal pastime, hat 


no one instance hae the modern varied from the 
ancient system of hunting more than In the hoar of 


rai BICTIOKABY OF 


Hnntittf 


Husband sad Wife 


nftj of displaying himself, to thwii _ 
of L a isJer ; endfo the §sld (that L 
who joined In the divenioo) the j 


fiforaa thkeyitem re carted to the meet, not snob dashing sport esn tm 
t «m n grand treat to the real emoted, MJfce that whieh is met with in l&afeu&tin* 
L " foogtiage of the ohare, it feAgsom.) 

‘ * *- HuonPnrn. (5 m Dacsydxuv.) 


* sate. or. is other word?, u boob m they could too eustomed to the letter. With regard to hunting tba 
aideto tie hounds. Then a was that the here we et ag, her majesty's eteg-hooadt meet during tbe ess- 
hunted to her form few Sio) by the tnU, and the eon et Windsor; bat ee thei " _ 

fox to bit keuael hj the dreg, Row ee thwejftem < 

sssswwi^': : 

denned the *tendnMiteed hoariT* had aaopportu- 

le delight Hvkxgahi, tar'-re-tafo (Span, karoos*), a i 

rts- violent storm, generally accompanied by thunder end 

the lightning, end distinguished from every other kind of 
tempest ny the extreme violence of the wind, sad by 
ts sodden changes. Hurricanes occur moet frequently 
m the Beet end West Indies, Mauritius, oodeomo perm 
»f China. The West-Indian hurricanes usually ocear 

w [n the rainy season, during the mouth of Angus*, end 

at praeeat hot little tiionghtof; hoonde merely drew' over sometimes, bat rarely, in July end September. It hue 
ground molt likely to hold the game they ere in quest been described as e sodden end violent atone of wind* 


day were enhuead by the momeete of anticipation 
produced tar the dreg. At the scent grew warmer, 
the eerteinly of finding was confirmed, the music oi 
the peek; ft increased, end, the game being up, away 
went the bound* ‘in a crash.' Both trail end drag ere 


of i sad thnfl»ta if neat meaanre, rely upon chance in 
* '* | w if a challenge be heard, it can 


LESSrfi, 

w ramrod 


thander, and liditning, attended with afarione 


swelling ; of th e sea, and sometimes with an earthquake, 
theta fox has been on foot in the The labour of many years is often destroyed by these 

being seldom sufficient to enable the storms; whole fields of angar-cene are eqpketimea 

I to oany.it np to hie kennel. Advantages, how- whirled into the air, and scattered over the face of the 

over, ee for as sport is concerned, attend the present country ; while the strongest forest trees ere torn up 
hour Of sheeting In the field. Independently of the by their roots end driven about like stubble. The 


misery of riding many miles in the dark, which sports- 
men of the early part of the hut century were obliged 
to do, the game, when it u now aroused, is in a better 
abate to encounter the great speed of modem hands, 
fearing had time to digest the food wbicn it has par- 
taken of in the night, previously to its being waned. 
Bat it it only since the great increase of hares and 
foxes, that the aid of the trail and drag could be dis- 
pensed with, without the frequent recurrence of bleak 
days, which now seldom happen.** There ere many 
technical terms connected with hunting which must be 
well known by the would-be sportsman. With regard 
to the tatte of animals, that of tbs fox Is called its 
treat, that of the deer, its tingle i while the feet of a 
fox are oalled fade, its free, the mash or front, end 
that of a deer, its meet or mom. With -regard to the 
aay a trace of greyhounds, but 


f dogs, « ween; _ „ ■ . 

• eeuple of hounds j a feast of the former, but a pose her separate existence,, and. to covenant with her 


liousee of the inhabitants are no protection : fin the 
■oofe are blown off a! one blast, while the ram, which 
ises five feet in an hear, wishes upon them with an 
rresistible violence. These hurricanes occur with very 
ittle warning; but the Indiana know certain eigne 
>y wh(ch they can always prognosticate the coming 
lempeat. 

Hussain) asp Win, hut? -b&n& (Aog.-Sax.),inLaw, 
ere in many respects regarded aa in peculiar oiroum- 
ltanees, and particular laws are in force regarding 
hem. For moet purposes they are looked upon aa 
>nly one person, the legal existence of the woman 
being hidden or incorporated in that of her husband j 
rhence she is oalled a feme covert, end her condition 
luring marriage, her coverture. For this reason a man 
jannot grant anything to his wife directly, new enter 
into covenadt with her j for the grant would bo to sup- 


ecapfe-a 

seotogy, 

thought 


of the latter. In true sporting phra- 


foxhonods in eommon parlance." When it is observed ure 
that hounds, in drawing a cover, hit the econt the 
- i efid to ‘ 


vould only be to covenant with himself; but a husband 
may grant to his wife, by means of a trustee or releasee 
<0 uses, and he may bequeath anything to his wife by 
rill, seeing that that cannot take effect till the cover- 
is determined by hia death. The huebandis bound 


* F * j dram amist. When the 

game is up, and the hounds scent it in the opposite 
oireetionto that which it is taking, they ere then said 
to runic tie keel, •or ran to counter. When they take 
afresh eoeuM. «., go off on another trail to that on 
which they started, in oonaequenoe of the two scents 


>y law to provide his wife with necessaries aa much as 
umself ; azyl if she contract debts for them, he is 
ound to pay them ; but for anything beyond neoeaea- 
ies he is not chargeable. If a wife dopes, and lives 
ith another mga, the husband le not chargeable, even 
yr necessaries, at least if the person who famishes 
* “ ‘ “ of her elopement. 


them is sufficiently apprised < 


eg, {hey ere said to hunk change. The terms run wife be indebted before her marriage, the husband is 

unite sad ran riot are also employed wharf they run bound to pay the debt, for he has adopted her and her 
without any cry, or are disobedient to the huntsman, circumstances together. If the wife he injured in bar 
la a' fox-hunt, whan the sportsmen are assembled, erson or property, she can bring no action for redress 

111 *■ — J — ‘ — * "*■ ** ‘ nthout her husband's cononrrence, end in his nauML 

i well as her own; neither can she be sued without 

r „ . ___ taking the husband a defendant, except where he may 

•aid to throm up. When the goodness of the scent have abjured the realm, or been banished ; for then he 
eoitdes the whole peck to etream awag at the top of i deed in law. ‘ In criminal proseoutione, however, the 

a - r - J * ire may be indicted and punished separately: for the 

inioe is only a civil one. In the eeceeaiestioal courts, 
also, a woman may sue and be sued without her hue- 
““ fo in courts of equity, hi means of what fie 
friend, where Hie interests of the two era 
'High in general the law considers man 
is person, yet there are some instances ip 
irately considered as inferior to him, 
*“*— Therefore, ell deedsex* 


hounds enter the first cover, they are said to 

fora* eff, and 'when they eariy the seent to a given 
point, and no longer stoop their noses to it, they ere 


their speed, they often do not cry, or, in sporting 
* "■ ‘ i the hounds eo- 


phreseobgy, threw a tongue. When tl 
vaowledge the eccut, however, by Kiting their tongues 
freely, they are said to he in ful ere. Every pack of 
hoonde. besides the huntsmen, shoald possess at least 
*wo mmp pe n i n, on* in order to tarn the bounds when 
a* fruit, and the other to hasp up those that are trail- 
tag alt The pbeewhere the hounds sad sportsmen 
assemble is tanned the meet ; Evsry sportsman usually 
sends for ward two hunters here, under charge of hm 

groom, and he hjmself rides to cover on hie hack. The void, except in exeoutum of a power; In which 

advantage of hiring two he n ce consists ta barings aha moat basotely end a ecrerfy examined, to Jeans if 
sscond to rnona^ should th* run be long, end the first , “wr act bo voluntary. Bho cannot by will deriso lands 
hone warn out. To forrignere, fox-hunting s ee ms n her hn — 

reordiuefy hallucination on the part of Eng- at foe 

that they should often risk their fives forth* soar 

- of its paltry brush } but there is net any orim, ^ 

>fe was data fostitotad -for the purpose of hnahead, the leer axeuree her; batthl 
of the vermin whtah had bean always foe to treason or murder. Thelawregai 

1. Hare hu nting and courring Mhsr light than neivil oootraet, and «« >«»•» 
m sperta- as fox-hufitiag, m3, u it dost all other civil oontraota; allowing it to ka 
ranch liked by sportsmen a* good and valid ta all epees where the pamea aft the 
78 



, uabas under spedal droumetanosa; 


th* frnmyard. 



day, the aldermen and foot members of parliament are 
elected. Other cities end towns here aleo bed s court 
of the seme name j ee Winchester, York, Lincoln, to. 
In common language, the term hustings is applied to 
the booth cor elevated platform on whiofi candidates at. 
a parliamentary election are nominated, and from 
which they address their constituents before the show 
of hands is fcefcan- 

Hotchzxsohuk Philosophy. fticM-ia-so'-M*^*, a 
term applied to a system of philosophy first promul- 
gated by John Hutchinson, in the early part of the 
18th oentury. In 1724 he published a strange work, 
entitled «« Moses* Principle, in which he endeavoured 
to disprove Sir Isaac Newton's doctrine ofWvitstion. 
Three jeers later he followed up his sttawkon New- 
ton, and quoted Scripture in proof of the esistenoe of; 
s eittnue, in opposition to the doctrine of a socansi . 1 
His views, although they have not been largely 
adopted, have found s upp or te rs in many able men, 
both in the Ohuroh of Borland and in dissenting 
bodies. The leading points of the Hotohtnaonian 
philosophy are as fooowa s— that the Bible contains a 
complete and fnMUble system of natural history and 


ocoplqr, aa well as of religion and theology. This, 
'ever. Is not to be gathered from the ordinary 
wWjona, but from tiSjsSlaeweSgiMd. Mmd l 


nolars. The dentition is regular j thirty-four teeth h 
lumber, eighteen in the upper end sixteen in the 
•war jaw. There are five molar teeth on each ride In 


r teeth on each ride in 


he upper jaw^and only four on each side ln4he lower 
be dental formula is thus expressed: 


Incisors -£, 


thus expressed.— 

moleis^^l total* 188 . 


*y the structure of their teeth, the hyenas era side to 
trush the bouse of even the largest prey, and the mus- 


t ransit tu rns, but from the. Hebrew original. Accord- 
togto H ut ch in so n, Hebrew is the only complete and 
gmefoet fiovm of s p cco h, and was, on that account, 
ch ose n by the Almighty as hie instrument of commani- 
enttng with man. The Bible, however. Is not to be 
interpre te d sooordiug to the literal meaning of the 
79 


lea of their jaws and neck are so powerful, that it is 
Imost impossible to take anything ■flom them that 
icy have seised. In habits they are lest sanguinary 
inn animals of a similar nature to themselves, and live 
sore on dead prey, even preferring flesh that has be* 
ome quite putrid. In general form they resemble tho 
3 m<m, but are easily distinguished from them by 
reason of the obliquity of their bodies and their pecu- 
liar walk, which gives them the appearance of hiving 
their hind legs snorter than their fore ones \ not that 
4 \ey are really so, as this resuUe from tbeir always bring 
a state of flexion. The mosaic h obtuse, like theftoc 
dog, end the tongne rough sad forry,like that ef a eat. 
Pbey are nocturnal animals, and are osefal in eastern 
sties, where they set the part of seavengewu and party 
M su refuse and decomposing bodice, daring Ilia 
night. Of the hymns iu ancient times many fltbSdona 
stories need to be related, which had not the slightest 
probable foundation. They were said to be benaephiu- 
itas, changing their sex every year: also 1 ft k^iu 
fftedthstif toe shadow of their bouas foil on those 
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Hydrftulto Engineering 

which «• equally applicable to ewatcrjTieiujre a 


> Hydraulic Brass 


otherwise be shot up 


pipe doses, aad ike 
Sisohuse.pi 


ip feftt ' ' - r& 

» other two eommmuoatowiihtoe unless < 


o^isto'draw in a portion of units 


■ \?n 


* 

*■ **-*■ ' 
* * • 


i 


_ _ . _ „ . in Dorset 

, which requires so artificial mixture with puzzo- 
orjnipwm to render it capable of setting perm* 

]y fader eater. The iroyd“ eondrete/’ therefore, 

in this paper, implies that oedewifh blue liaajime, 
unless otherwise specified. The Dorsetshire lime was 
the only lime burned on the works j ell lies from 
Warwickshire or Leicestershire wae bought read; 
boned from the merchants. The combination between 
to which lias owes its hydraulic 

V to take place in the humid way 

_. Jf with the assistance of water, after the applica- 
tion of Kma as mortar or concrete. Thera ere two 
different kinds of lias as it oomes from Lyme Regie, 
the one with a dean conohoidal fracture, the other oi 
a sbalj nature, approaching in appcaranoe eren to 
day. bat quite soft. The afaily lieu, which contains so 
modi day %■ to ban the properties of a cement, is 
not so desirable as the bin, clean stone, because it 
carries leas sand, aad Is, therefore, more expensive. 
The atone ;eoet 4s. 3d. a ton when shipped at Lyme 
Regis, but 10s. 9d. before it was stacked round the 
kiln in London, Notwithstanding the high price of 
the stone,, the engineer-in-chief, filr. Rendel, deter- 
mined to urn the limestone in London, as the extra 
coat would be a dbmpantlvdy small item in such ex- 
tensive works Tiro egg-shaped draw-Lilna of brick 
were erected. Carbonic acid came away freely after 
the kiln had been lighted fir three hours An average 
of 111 tons of stone burned by one ton of coal is very 
high ; but the coal was Welsh, and ooit a guinea per 
ton. Newcastle coal, nr bituminous coal in general, 
was inadmissible ; fir r was essential to have Tittle or 
no smoke in kilns in the Ueait of London. The cost 
of charging'dai ludinc breaking up of the stone and 
coaL was Is (id., jf the two were mixed in the kiln. 
'Each kiln had 100 tons < f stone, and burnt 21 tons 
*»R. 4. ’ per diem The two tognlber prutccd 25 tons of 

j _ _ 1 BU1 r ien t for about 

l) oiiuir ymdiol con- 

„ — ~9 ground to a fine powdi 1 between 

admission port. A, supply-pipe; B, exhaust-pipe two pairs of nonzontul French burr milMnnea, the 
C, 0, pipes to cylinder ; D.D, clacks opening againsi upper one revolving at a rate of flu revolutions tu*r 
pressure j JB, E, clacks opening from eihant. About minute Each pair of stones was capable of gi Hiding 
four yean ago I conatrnoted four hydraulic engines three tons of quicklime per hour, at a total coat lor 
upon this principle at Hr. Beaumont’s lead-mines in grinding of one ponny per bnshel, when the conauinp. 
Northumberland, nt the insiauoe of Hr. Sopwith, non waa 360 bushels per diem,— less if more wav used, 
and two more bjm been recently added at the same In buying ground lime from a dealer, if the purchase* 
place. They an used for crashing ore, for hoisting buys py weight, he pays for the water absorbed from 
materials from the mines, for pumping water, and the atmosphere ; if he buys bj measure, bn pays for 
lor driving a elroular saw md other machinery r the expansion caused by that moisture. The grind- 
Hyd&aulio Imnrao, K-irawV-ik (Gr. hudor, stones ware composed of burrs from the fresh-wAier 
water j (sales, a ^pe), that branch of engineering beds of the Paris basin, set in two radiated rings in 


.... . p.rfNf* 


quicklime ev#vry duv, n quantity a 
wafer to fill up the email vacancy which would other- 97 cubic yards of mortar, or 170 < 
wise be left to the cylinder on the eloeing of tho ere'.e. The lime was ground to a fit 


of water as • motive cement, and backed up with plaster of Paris and 
- J the methods that mortar. Tha “ skirts/* or outside M burrs/* were five 

nural, or ** high burrs/* somewhat 


now ouwu emotive resistance to the nchea thick : the central, or Mgu Durrs," somewhat 
pressure wbiofcie exerdsbd by toy great volume of Aioker, to allow ter the M swallow/* which is a slight 
that fluid, whstoor it** » * me of rest or in motion, depression in the centre of the upper stone, about two 
▲ knowledge pf hydraulic engineering enables the civil fhet in diameter. This «** as a kind of distributing 
war .to ty*a proper pmptotM in forming the reservoir for the lima at it tolls from “the hopper n 
t tod raising am- between the rtopee.-Jftf. Uw> Met. tfArtt, Man*- 
1 or faotvm, and Jfta mj fontoil Pasley*s works on Limes 
and Cements; aad Mr. Tlmparley's papers in tho 
Transactions of the Institution oF Civil Engineers. 
Utthuulic Pbml a tnsehlae by means of which an 

- . -..c- . W nienaeoremure can be applied by tha agency of water. 

water from a diaiaaoe for supplying towas or Irrigating | : wideh ft acts is founded on one of 

worts in eonneotion with them. ' “*"■ * — 

Htdiavuo Luca, in 1 ‘ 


e of that 


to pravaat * filer from overflowing its banks. An 
intimate acquaintance with this branch of engineering 
is also necessa r y in constructing canals, docks, piers, 11 
Ao., tafldfaf lighthouses, stating wells, uonveyiug Intel 
water from a dklaaoe for inppiyiog towns or Irrigating 1 “ 


trautafltting praes ur s 1 


^niNawMHS| sunu toll/ UVU" 

• possesses the property of 
tod against it at any point 


II la therefore 

'Web eonUfns a 

r fortes a mortar whioh 
ohareetov is the porous 
‘hbToonv 



—‘Ordinary mortar, cry direction. Hydraolio presses are used 

d . ** S** ““J t.*"***!— ■ why.-ool.Mid coltten. 

1 for •utaqmou par. .11 gcSfe Hurt bw oompreuion without In- 

" *“ tod partages of convenient aue for 

hmL Tha machine consuls of two 
wfcleh to oondderably larger than tha 
», which ms oonntotoa by a small pipe, 
argtoCTlihder at the bottom and the 




Portland aemwt era 
mixture of ohalk 

Mi. 


—tMMi iunfi inIL 

Efo poffob-ttoi The bottom of tha 


works vartieally 
tha upper end of tho 
ud a 


«r u tha upper end 

d7wn: 

•mslUr dtok 10m tblrtg of a pump. 

... f tha ismer cylinder Is eoimeoted with a 

tank* and water is drawn into it throagh a valve open- 
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Hydraulic Fmi 

ng upwards when the piston rises fa tho cylinder. 
When it descends again, the valve through which the 
water has been admitted doses, had the wnUfc is 
forced through anotbeTralvc in the tt# tfjtouRM. 
co meets the cylinders, into die Infer 6 ml £k idea 
successive strobe of tho piston, water to driven Into 
site larger cylinder, and tha ran. being fitted up- 
wards bv the pressor*, transmits tbs’ force to the bed 
of tha press placed above it, asd eom presses any sob* 
stance that has been plecea within i the press. Al 
every square inch of tho area of tho lower end of the 
ram receives exactly the same pressure op wards as 
may he directed downwards on every square inch 
of the aectiouel area of tho plunger, It to msaifest 
that tne prresnre exerted will be in proportion 
to Ibo relative extent of the sectional arses of 
the pMtoo and ram. Thus, if tho seetiooal acne of 
tha ram be ten times as greet aa that of the piston, 
an upward pressure will be exerted by It equal to 
ten times the downward pressure exerted on the 
piston : but the larger the sadionaK even of the ram, 
that or tha piston remaining unchanged, the more 


Hydraulic Fresa 

BMtolttv cylinder of oast iron, or some other 
density toprwvant the fluid from 
*Kl5F w, » o* euflWAt strength to 

wun is BSndSMvmftsttr water-tight by moans .of 
Jhe purpose, and flxrd 

i« inserted, 


slowly it will nso in the cylinder, or, in other words, 
if tho sectional area of the ram be ton times as great 




as (hat of the piston, ft wffl rise A of an Inch for each 
mob through which the piston tolls in its descent \ and 
if it be twenty times aa great, it wilt only rise ^tb of 
an inch for each Inch through which the piston movys 
in a downward direction j for the volume of water 
displaced by the piston In each Inoh'otite descent will 
be iliitnbuted over the whole superficial extent of the 
sectional area of the ram, and will manifestly become 
lens m depth ns the tree over which lL is distributed is 
increased in nine. The invention of the hydraulic 
press m due to Blaise Pascal, but it was first made 
available for the purpose for whioh it is need by 
Ilramah. who first introduced the maohlne in the year 
17fW. Tne principle upon whioh the press le construc- 
ted consists in the application of tho oommon forcing- 
pump to tho injcotion of water or eoms other iucom- 
pressiblo end nou<olastta fluid Into n strong metallic 
otlinder, truly bored, and fomtohed with a movable 
piston, made perfectly water-tight by means of leather 
oollars or pawing neatly fitted into the cylinder. The 
proportion existing b e t we en ‘ the diameter of tbia 
piston and that of the plunger in the forcing-pump 
constitutes tho pr|nelpaL*elemeut by which the power 
of the instrument to cetoelatodj for, by reason of tho 
equal distribution of pretsare.fa the fluid, In propor- 
— # as the ana ^CthO tnndvnrae eddtiim of the on* 


Pfg.3. * ■ /,,*** *, * 

moulded Into the intoned form.' The bottom of the 
frame a c is furnished with four pulsations, or lobes, 
with circular perforations, for the purpose or flMtoniog 
it 6y iron bolts to the massive McMkaflfwood whose 
trsnivcrsa sections are indicated by tho lighter shades , 
at G G. The top B has two similar perforations, 14 
through which mu passed tho upper extremities of tho 
. vertical bars 4* A* ***4 there made tost by screwing 
down the eap-unts, represented at a and a. Pig. t 
; represents the plan or tho top, or, is it to more fre- 
} quontiy termed, the Head of tho frame ; the lower 
' aide, or surface, of whioh le made perfectly smooth, 
in order to correspond with, end apply to, the upper 
of the preeting-Uble B, fig. X. This corn- 
ice of fotfrcea b ec om es neoesuuy on certain 

is, suoh at tho 1 — of pruts, taking iac- 

oi " . in all such cases it 

is manifest that iMfHh and ootoddat surfaces ace r 
indispensable for the pum** of obtaining true imt 
dniium. fft* | rmmaM* ‘tim upper side of the 
ISsk/to whSt the^nSdUe p&t (DJfthiuugh wh"*a 
rounded extremities (o add <*X the circular perlnrafinns 
are made for receiving tbs upright ben or soda A, A, 
fig. 1, le oooaiderably thicker than the parts on each 
aide 61 It. TUs snpneutatiou of thicki 


eargto reafet the Immense strain that comesnpoui* 


exeoede tho area V « stonier aebttap of the other, , , . „ 

eo must tho preaeniittMUaofl by thd onn exceed that Of bottom, of £bf frame, whfeh is general! 
euatamed tor (booths*. .HE] ' . fooappfcfo ‘of gene- uniform thickness, and of enfiknont streugi 
“* J 4 1 — * * ' * stand, tho preespiUv the circular perfon 



the purpoco of 
raising enonaona 
other instrument or 
qneintodg it la tit 

that the principles exits- 

operation ahpnld ho tight] 
mbits a aide storage* of the 
accompanied by the . ,iu> 
tenaooee, aa' fitted up for 
i «i 


at pert^ llg . b repr ehen tetbe plan of the beset 

„ hr iritis, 
perforations <?, a 


the top of tho frame, and ro- 

In (he same manner g the p »»r- 

% d raerira, the sotow-holts, which fix 


the franta to the beams of timber rep res ented if&U, 
fi.ll At kef p*rfor»l>OB r NMta. tt. wander. 

tne upper. extremity of wlucb is mnriritad with a 
flange for the purpose of 'fitting the dreulwteirnll 
around tho perforation, and tirefeotlng It from moving 
backwards during the operation of tho faetawaafit. A 
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side view of tlie engine, u thus completed, is repre- 
sented in flg. 4, where the same letters refrr to the 
same parts of the structure. B is the cylinder, into 
which the fluid is injected i D, the piston, on, whose 
summit is the preesinptabiieBi A, one of the upright 
ban of malleable iron ; B, the head of the press. Axed 
. to the upright bar A by means of the tap-nut a; e t 
* the bottom, in which the upright bar » similarly 


it 


piston D, flg. 1, as being la its 1m — , , 

in the cylinder, andthe body or substaoSe to be 
preseed placed open the crown, or precsiag-feable B ; 
.then it la manifest that, if water be forced along the f 
tuba 1 hh by a*s*» «f the foretof*pomp, it will enter I 


Hydraulics 

golfler at the close of the last century. Its object is 
to raise water without the aid of any other force than 
that produced l>y the w omentum or moving force of a 

S ari of the water that ia to be raised. The effect ofl 
» action ia so great, that the machine appears.to act vt, 
in opposition to the lawa ot hydrostatic equilibrium 
for a moving column of water is made to overcome 
and move another column much higher than itseli. 

The ram itself consists, independently of the cistern, 
of a pipe, which oarneii the water to the working part 
of the machine, or head of iho ram. This portion 
la composed of a short tube, at the and and upper 
part or which are two valves,— the ascension-valve and 
the stop-valve. The extremity ends m a receiver, 
filled In the upper part with air, and m the lower part 
with water, and oummunioating directly with the 



Exnxo-xxnxoson. 


the chamber of the cylinder F immediately beneath 

the piston D, and cause it to rise a distance r 

tioned to the qnantity of fluid that hag been 
time ascending carries It* arc 


The pilfoa ww awnouwi w unw id wwd, miu, 

ooQseqnently, the load aa well, and by repeating the 
operation, more water is injected and the piston con- 
tinues to ascend till the body comes into contact with 
the head of the frame B, when the pfsssore begins: 
thus it is manifsst that, by continuing us process, the 
pressure may be earned to any extent at pleasure. 
When the press has performed its offioe, sad it be- 


offioe, 

j the oil 

fttfatttuhi of the fcosL. , „ 

, .. _A wiUudm* of the wefor eeeap- 

eyllndnr, a tid ret mm to the da tern ; 

iUe the table and piston, by means of their own 


comes necessary to relieve the action, the discharging- 
▼alve, placed in the fotoStute of the foretog-pump, 
must be opened, * 

iag out of the e 

capable of giving a pressure eqtajti to 90 tone weight, 
also of a press which is suitable for hpftMureof SO 


Hthxaui .10 Bax, a hydro-dynamic machine off J 
amiple and beautiful construction, invented by Mont- ‘ 


ascension-tube. The action of the ram is as follows*— 
The stop-valve being open end the aeeensinn-vatve 
tout, the water from the cistern passes out through 
the stop-valve. By this me«M the water passes from 
ths cistern with increasing velocity, until at last the 
power of the eurrentdeeM the stopcvalve. The force 
which the water has acquired being thus momentarily 
ebeeked, reacts upon the aeeeasum-valve, which is 
opened, and a quantity of water is forced into 1 V sir- 
vessel. The eompreteed air in this receiver, reacting 
upon the surface of the contained water, doses tho 
ascension- valve, end forces the water up the ascension- 
tube. In the, mea n time, the stop-valve naturally 
opens again, *qd the same pr oces s is repeated. Hence, 
the hydraniL tom, when ones set in motion with a 

continual supply of water. Will work by the momentum 

jtroygted^gd d e st ro ye d for any length of time, if 

JmiAVUM. that portion of Natural Philosophy 
which treats of fluids ia motion and the methods fay 
which useful results are obtained from them. (Are 

HmnooTWAXios ; and for the application of hy- 

dnaho tfower, see Hrauiraio Puss, flnuvuo 
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Bur, AscnncxoBiar Scuw, Pour, Sifkox, Watxu- action ia capable of maku.rsoO revolution* per minute 
vhsbXi, co.) The driving-belt should be about 8 inches wid e the 

Htdbidks, kT-<fri&, ia Chem., compounds formed dming-pulley 18 uiohea m diameter 
of metals and hydrogen. Only three metalbe hydrides Aydsocabboxs., W-dn-kar'.bone . in Chem.— Tho 
are known at preeent,— the bjdndes of arsenic, t*Uu- hydrocarbons, in organic bhi*mwtrv. fall into three 
nun, and antimony. The organic hydride* are of groups :— 1, Those of the general formula C..H n . which 
great importance. {See Utdbocabboxs.) are homologous with olefiant gas. C.H.; a those of thm 

Hydeiodtc Acid, ktd-re-od'-ik, in Cheq>., symbol general formula C«Hn+,, C«ll„+ 1 , which are eslMT 
Hr, equivalent 12M spec. grnv. 4*413, combining alcohol radicles $ and 9. those of itie general formula 
Tolnme 4,— a colourless add gar, formed by heating CnU B +„ which are homologous with marsh sum, 
iodine in hydrogen. It fames in the air, and is very C t H,. The following table of a few of those imiHirtnut 
soluble in water, and possesses a pungent irritating bodies will give a general idea of their const iiuium i— 

* 4 . ■ ■ 

sfwui tfsACAttb; ?• * 

ud • .untie brat .HIM tb. ratio be elimiwted Tr^rtrae ( propylrae) C.ll. 

abundantly. It maybe ooUeeted by displacement m (oaproyiene) J'nJJiv 

dry bottles ; but water absorbs it with great avidity. Cetyleno <'m 1 W . 

This gas does not rapport combustion, and is not Moohol radtya (CoHn+ 1 ,JM9R3 : , L ). 

combustible itself. It may be liquefied, under strong . n xr n ir 

pressure, into a yellow liquid, which freezes at -80° ft?*®/ 1 £•,}*» n # w* . 

Pahr. Solution of bydriodie acid gas in water may be 5JW V.-'**",: riT r uS 1 

concentrated by evaporation until it acquires a density Tetryl (hutjl) n* if* «• *rr 

of 1*7, when it may he distilled unchanged at 262°. 

Hxdbobhomio Acid, W-droMf-mk, in Cbem., Octyl (capryl) C« e li 1T , C ie ll sr 

symbol HBr, equivalent 81, epee. grar. 2 71, com- Hydride* of the alcohol radicle*, or marth go* *eri*» 

inning volume 4. — Hydrobromio acid is a oorapouod of (C,Ji„+ 0 ). 

taT™ n d^P of methyl) C.H..H 

ot phosphoric «id. » is .oolouriras, umnfl.oim.bk fi 3$ 3;-;™— 

(s, and » Besides these, there is an extensive aeriee of double 

7 per cent, hydrocarbon radioles, formed by the combination of 

of the gas. With the metalbe oxides at. forms the two alcohol radicles. Thus we bavp etbyl-tetryl, 
bromide of the metal and waiter. The concentrated methyl-ethyl, and so on. JUsooveries in relation to tho 
solution may be distilled at 260° JPahr. without change. hydrocarbons ore being made so frequently, that m 
Hibbo-bxtractob.— An apparatus for remouug order to gain a correct fcnowhklge of the subject, it n 
liquids or moisture from yarns or cloths in the pro- ueoessnry to read the current ehenuoal journals of 
a oess of manufacture. The main feature or principle the day. 

of the machine is extremely simple, consisting merely Htdbooxpvalus, hl-dra-ttf’-H-lu* (Gr. hvdor, waters 

of a circular, open wire basket, in which the wet 1 ’ 

cloths are placed as uniformly as possible, and which 

is then made to revolve with such rapidity, that the 

moisture is thrown out by the oeutnfogal force exclusively confined to infancy and childhood. Acute 
through the interstices of the basket. As the vi* in - hydrocephalus is au inflammatory disease, rapid in its 
rrlur prevents the instant communication of a suiU- course, and requiring decided treatment; chronic hydro- 
went velocity to the basket loaded with heavy goods, cepholus, oil tbo other hand, may go on for many yeaia, 
various expedients have been resorted to to make In acute hydrocephalus, the child ia usually restless 
communicated velocity progressive. The contrivances and fretful, the skin is hot and dry, the pulse quickened, 
for this purpose were originally very oomplicated ; the appetito is lost, and the bowels costive. The eyes 
but the arrangement shown in the annexed engraving, are oull and heavy, the face flushed, and the child 
which is an extenor view of the machine and the complains of pam and heaviness of the head. After a 
driving apparatus, is much more simple, and perfectly ime, the symptoms booorao more manifest. The pain 
effective. It is the invention of an American gentle- rx the beau becomes more intense, the restlessness is 
man, Mr. C. Bryant, of Lowell, Massachusetts. The much increased, the expression of the countenance Is 
whole machine rests on two square bed-stones; the altered, especially that of the eyes, wbieh are often 
outside of the oase, or tub, is only shown in the figure, directed irregularly, with the pupils unequally dilated, 
within which the wire-baeket, open at the top for the The appetite is lost, and sometimes there is vomiting, 
reception of the goods, revolves on a vertical shaft i The sleep is very much disturbed, and- frequently tho 
to this shaft motion is oommunioatsd from the hori- child awakes with a loud scream: the pulse is low and 
zoutal shaft beneath the tub by means ot bevel-gears, irregular, and frequently convulsions take place. The 
On the extremity of this horizontal shaft is fixed the disease often proves Intel in two or three days, or even 
driving-pulley, as abown m the figure. This pulley is less ; but sometime* it is protracted over two or three 
of the iorm usually employed on small tilt or tnp- weeks, depending chiefly upon tho ace and strength of 
hammers ,* a halt passing round this pulley, and cou- the child and the violence of the disease. The irrat- 
tinually moving, 'communicates motion to the pulley xaont of this disease must necessarily depend upon lbo 
whenever a binder brings the belt in dose contact with strength and condition of the patient, the great object 
its periphery. The biuaer is attached to the extremity, being to subdue the inflammatory action bf the brain, 
of an oscillating frame, suspended from the top of the Blood is to be freely abstracted by leeches, and Home 
tub, a* shown m the figure. The binder presses against recommend the free use of the lancet. Active purge- 
the belt, so as to communicate motion to the pulley, tives are also to be administered. When tho active 
To stop the motion, the upper end of the oscillating symptoms of the disease have been overcome, tho sya- 
binder-fraue is pressed down by a handle; the blades tem is to be gradually restored bv tonics, cautiously 
relieves the belt, rad a rhpe attached to the periphery administered. Chronic bjd rocephaluv diilere from the 
of a small pulley en the binder-frame, passing over other, not only in it* progress bring much slower, but 
a pulley fixed on the hortsontal driving-shaft, and from being rarely, or oniv slightly, attended with in- 
fastened at the other end to the bottom of the tab, j ge mm ation, rad from there being alwajs more or less 
arts as a friction-break to retard the motiou of the. of a collection of watery fluid in the brain, which it not 
tub, and, consequently, of the basket. To keep the j invariably the oase with the former. The chronic form 
binder-frame in extreme position*, a movable weight fr frequently hereditary, occurring in the children of 
is placed on the handle-rad at the top of the frame, I weak or scrofulous parents, and it usually makes Us 
which slide* from one end to the other of the rod, as appearance before, or speedily after birth. The fluid 
the binder is raised or depressed. The basket in tin* sometimes amounts to many pints, giving the head a 
machine is about 9ft feet ia diameter, end in full rery large end unsightly appearance. The fluid is 
. ®7 
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sometimes lodged in the membrane* enveloping the 
brain, but pore frequently it ia contained in the ven 
tneles, and other cavities of that organ itself. Thu 
disease is always attended with more or less of intellec- 
tual derangement. The vision is usually considerably 
impaired, with squinting | speech is imperfect, and the 

S ower over the voluntary muscles is partially lost. 

lieao symptom* gradually increase, convulsions and 
paralysis at length make their appearance, and death 
at last supervenes. The duration of the disease is ex- 
tremely various ; sometimes it may ternnuate fatally in 
a few months, at other times it may go on for many 
years. From the early period at which this disease 
usually makes its appearanco, little oau be done to 
arrest its progress. Sometimes puncturing the head 
haa been attempted with success. 

HyobocbakIDaCIJS, hi-droka-re-dai'-se-s (Lat. Ay- 
droc haris, the plant frog-bit), in Bot., the Frog-bit 
1klUi|* nat. ora. of Monocotyledon", sub-class Feta- 
bide*. of this order are inhabitants of 

fresh water in JKurope, North A m erica, the Fast Indies, 
and Tasmania. Their flowers are sputbaceoue, regular, 
diocious, or polygamous j the perianth is superior, m 1 
or 2 whorls of 3 pieces, the inner whorl being petaloid; 
the ovary is inferior, 1—9 -celled ; the fruit indehiaoent, 
with numerous seeds, which arc without albumen. The 
fresh-water aquarium has mado many of these simple 
plants familiar objects. One of them, yalisne ia epi - 
raii*, is the best and most lasting of all aquarium 
plants. Amcharis aUinutlrun , the American water- 
weed, or water-thyme ; Stratxotes aloxdss , the wator- 
floldier; and Uydracharis Morsus-Rana, the frog-bit, 
are also plants of this order, which have been trans- 
planted from our ponds and ditches to the aquaria of 
our parlours and conservatories. 

IIXOBOCHLOHIO Acio, hi-dro-lclo'-rik (from hydro- 
gen and chlorine), in Chem., symbol UC1, equiva- 
lent 30 6, spec. grav. 1*2174, combining volume 4. 
Synonym* : — Spirit * of salt, marine arid, muriatic 
and (chlorhydrie acid, Gerhardt). This most rni- 
mrtant compound or chlorine and hydrogen may 
ie formed by direct synthesis of equal volumes of its 
components. Kept in the dark, they will remain 
separate for a length of a time ; but the momont they 
are brought into the light, union takes place, gradually 
in diffused daylight, and with a puweiJul explosion if 
exposed to the direct rays of the sun. The affinity of 
chlorine for hydrogen is so strong, that if a solution of 
chlorine in water, or even the damp gas itself, is ex- 
posed to the light, hydrochloric acid is formed and 
oxygen is liberated. Hydrochloric acid gas is easily 
prooured by pouring sulphuric acif oter half its 
weight of common salt contained in a retort. The 
gas escapes abundantly, and may be collected either 
over rafroury, or by displacement in dry bottles. The 
action is very simple, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing formula 

NuCl + HO l SO i = HC1 + NaO a SO„ 
or# in other words, the hydrogen replaces tho sodium 
in the salt, the metal going to the sulphuric acid. It 
ie a colourless gas, of a peculiar pungent odour, and 
an intensely acid taste, irritating the eyes and lungs 
considerably. It is heavier than air, having a spec. grav. 
of 1*247, 100 cubic inches weighing 30*0 i grains. Under 
a pressure of 40 atmospheres, at 60® Fahr., it cou- 
, dense* to a colourless liquid. It is neither a combus- 
tible nor a supporter of combustion. It reddens 
litmus-paper 'powerfully, and forms white fumes m 
the air oy condensing the moisture. Water absorbs 
460 times its volume of this gas at 40®, increasing in 
▼ohmic by 'one-third, forming a colourless fuming 
liquid, known as hydroohlorio teid m the laboratory. 

It is easily prepared by placing in a large retort three 
parts of fused chloride ef sodium in fragments, aud 
introducing five parts ef sulphuric acid through a 
bent funnel. TMe retort is connected with a series of 
Woulfe’s bottles, the first one containing a small 
quantity of water to absorb any ii.ipurities that may 
be present. The second bottle coutiias iour parts of 
water, and should be immersed in cold water, as the 
condensation of the gas produces great heat. The 
acid is manufactured for commercial pm poses in iron 
▼cssela connected with stoneware jars arranged as 
lYoulfe’a bottlej. The amount per cent, ot hydro- 


Hydrodynamics 


chloric sold in solution is tested by a hydrometer. The 
metals liberate hydrogen from the solution, giving 
rise to water ana the chloride of the metal. Tho 
following formula will illustrate this 

NaO + nCl ■ KaCl + HO.* 

Soda. Hydrochl. Chloride Water. 

Acid. of Sodium. 

With organic haves, such as quinine, morphine, Ac , 
hydrochloric aoul appears to combine without the for- 
mation of water ; but this is one of the many questions 
in chemistry still to be decided. 

Hxjdhocotylf, kl -dro-ko’-tile (Gr. hudor, water; 
ko tide, a cup or hollow vessel), in Bot, a gen. of 
Umbell\fer*. The species If. aeiatxcu is now employed 
in India, both externally and internully, m lcpiosy and 
secondary syphilis, according to all accounts with con- 
siderable success. 

Hydbocyanxc Acid, hi-dro-ei-an'-iJe (from hydrogen 
and cyanogen), in Chem., symbol HCy, equivalent 
27, spec. grav. 0 0i7(l, combining volume 4. Syno - 
wywi* .* — Fruetio acid ( cyanhydrxo acxd , Gerhardt). 
This important compound is composed ol equal 
volumes of hydrogen and the compound gas cyanogen, 
which, m this instance, comports itself like one of the 
halogens, chlorine or bromine. It js prepared in an 
analogous manner to hydroohlorio acid, by submitting 
a cyanide to distillation with a strong acid. Cyanide 
of potassium is plaaed in a retort, and half its weight 
of dilute sulplumo acid is poured upon it. At first, the 
distillation proceeds spontaneously from the heat 
developed. 

nmaoDYir Allies, hl-dro-di-nam'-iks (Or. hudor, 
water; d unamt n, power), that branch of science which 
treats of the pressure, equilibrium, cohesion, and 
motion of fluids ; aud also of the machines by which 
water is raised, or in which water is used as tho 
first mover. The subject is divided into two parts,— 
hydrostatics aud hydraulics. The former includes* 
the pressure, cohesion, and equilibrium of fluids, 
while the latter comprehends their motion, toge- 
ther with the machines with which they are con- 
nected. Many of the laws of hydrodynamics depend 
greatly upon the characteristic property of fluids ; 
namely, tnat of transmitting equally in all direction* 
pressures applied at their surfaces. Asa science, hydro- 
dynamics is, comparatively speaking, modern. It w as 
cultivated with less sucoess by the ancients than any 
jther branch of mechanical philosophy. The general 
principles, however, upon which the science of hydro- 
statics is founded were first given by Archmiedet, 
about 260 years before the birth of Christ. lie main- 
tained that each partiole of a fluid in equilibno ia 
equally pressed in every 'direction ; he also inquired 
into the conditions according to which a solid body 
floating in a fluid should assume and preserve a posi- 
tion of equilibrium. The first attempts at the con- 
struction of hydraulic machinery were made in the 
Greek school at Alexandria, which flourished under 
.ho patronage of the Ptolemies. The fountain of com- 
pression, the siphon, and the forcing-pump, were 
nvented by Ctesibus end Hero, about 120 years after 
:he birth of Christ (The siphon, a simple instrument, 
used for emptying vessels, and the foroing-pnmp, a 
more complicated machine, will be found descrilied in 
the articles Bum, Sifrov.) The fountain of Hero, as 
at is usually called, is a machine, the principle of which 
depends upon the transmission of the pressure sus- 
tained by a body of water m one vessel to that in 
another, by means of the elasticity of air. , An 
apparatus constructed on the principle of the fountain 
it Hero is employed for draining the water from the 
sines of Sehemnita, in Hungary. Notwithstanding 
.Iieae inventions of the Alexandrian school, its atien- 
.ion does not oeem to have been directed to the motion 
of fluids. Th i first attempt to investigate this subject 
was made at Rome, in the reigns of Nerva and Trojan. 
From that time, very little advance was made in hy- 
drodynamics till the end of the 10th century, when the 
discoveries of Castelli and Torricolllgave a new direc- 
tion to the science of hydranlics. The discoveries of 
Sir Isaac Newton and other philosophere have caused 
this branch of science to progress rapidly in later 
years. The analytical theory of hydrodynamics resolves 



having a motion of rotation, and machines having ac 
alternate motion. When water acts on a machine as 
moving power, it exerts, on the part impinged on, 
ressure. The immediate effect of this pressure wi 
e to m ike the part struck mote in the direction e 
the power, or in some oonstramed direction ; in eithei 
case the space will be passed through by the part 
Among the machines having a motion of rotation ms. 
be raentn >ned a ater-wheols of varied kinds. They mtr 
be divided into two classes,— vertical wheels, with th< 
axis horizontal, and honsontal wheels, with the axil 
vertical. The hydraulic machines which possess ai 
alternate motion are the water-column machine an< 
the hydraulic ram (which see). The water-colum 
machine consists of a cylinder in which a piston u 
driven Imokwards and forwards by the weight of a higl 
column of water contained in an upright pipe. J 
working beam is attached to the jpiston-rod, whid 
transmits a motion to the common pomps. Thu 
machine, need in Hungary, is mentioned above as an 
adaptation of the principle of Hero's fountain. Tin 
machines for raising water are pomps, the Archizna 
doan screw, and pail or bucket machines. Descrip 
tions of the different hydraulic machines are given 
under the respective names of each.— Ref. Bir Dari' 
Brewster ’ b article on Hydrodynamics in the Encyclo- 
pedia JJntanvica ; Mosely's Elementary Treat tte m 
Hydrostatic* and Hydrodynamics ; Bossut’s Hydrody- 
namtque. 

Hi dho - Electric Machxvf., a very powerful 
source of electricity, first observed by a workman i 
charge of a fixed steam-engine at Seghill colliery, near 
IN eweastle-npon-Tyne. A large quautity of steam w as 
escaping through a leak in the cement about the 
safetv-vnlve; and the ongineman, while endeavouring 
to nd)U9t the weights on the safety-valve, noticed that 
a strong electno spark passed from the motal-work of 
the boiler, and from tne boiler itself, it ho tried b 
touch it while the steam was escaping. This phe- 
nomenon, he observed, was particularly apparent 
when one hand was immersed in the vapour. Sir 
William (then Mr.) Armstrong, having heard of the 
occurrence, investigated the subjoci experimentally. 
By means of an insulated brass rod, with a metallic 
late at one end and a ball at the other, the former 
eing immersed in the escaping steam, and the latter 
lield near tho boiler, he was able to obtain sixty or 
seventy sparks per minute. On the result of this 
experiment, Armstrong's hydro-electric machine was 
constructed. It consists of a statm-boiler, insulated 
by means of strong glass pillars, on which it rests. 
Attached to the upper part of the boiler a large num- 
ber of bout iron tubes, terminating m wooden jets, 
allow the steam to pass out with considerable force. 
A conductor projects from the boiler, terminating in 
a knob, while in front of the bent tubes is a metallic 
case, containing several rows of points for carrying 
off the opposite electricity of the steam. It has been 
clearly shown by Professor Faraday that the electri- 
city generated by this machine does not depend on 
the isane of steam through small onflees, nor on any 
chemical or physical change doe to evaporation or 
condensation; bnt is merely the result of the friction 
of thq water particles whioh are driven through the 
jets by the steam. These particles sot similarly to the 
glees plate in the ordinaiy machine, and give out 
positive electricity ; while the wooden jets and pipes 
aet as rubbers, and give, out negative electricity. 
The true source of eleotricity in the machine is 
in fact the friction of the steam; the boiler being 
negative and the escaping vapour positive. The 
best material for the orifice of the jet appears to 
be wood; while Ivory fa one of toe worst. A 
■mall quantity of oil or turpentine in the exit-pipes 
producer a remarkable change in this machine ; the 
electrical states become reversed, the boiler being 
positive and the steam negative. 

HxdbO* MBI9CTAV10 Aotu, hi-dvo-fer'-rid-ii’in'-nUc t 


ferroeyanide of potassium, an equal volume of hydro- 
chloric acid. The white precipitate of the acid thus 
obtained is mixed with nydrochfono acid, dried m 
vacuo on a tile, and crystallised by the addition of 
ether to its solution in alcohol. 

Hydhofluobio Acid, hi-dro-fu-o^-ik (from hydro- 
gen and fluorin), in Chem., symbol 11 F, a very re- 
markable acid, formed of fluorine nnd hydrogen. It 
has a very powerful affinity for silicon, abstracting it 
from its compounds with great facility. It m therefore 
necessary to prepare it in metsllio vessels, its solvent 
action on glass being very great. In commerce, wtaele 
of lead are generally used ; bnt whaa^tTw desirable to 
obtain an aoid of perfect purity, platinum Teasels are 
employed. To prepare this substance, one part of 
finely-powdered fluor spar is mixed with two parts of oil 
of vitnol, and tho gelatinous mass so formed is distilled 
in a leaden retort, to whioh a U tube is fitted. The U 
tube is surrounded by a powerful freezing mixture, and 
the add distils over, itydroflnorio acid is a densely 
fuming colourless volatile liquid, boiling at 60°, and 
freezing at about -4° Fafar. The preparation of tho 
acid must be conducted with neat eare, aa the fomee 
of it are very deleterious, and a drop falling on the akm 
will occasion a deep and painfhl sore. Poured into 
water, it causes the evolution of great heat. It it 
•asily recognized by its corrosive notion on glass, and 
i weak solution of it is much used in the arts for etching 
.hat sub8tanoe. The glass to be etohed is covered with 
bees-wax, the design being traced on the wax with an 
etching tool. Tho whole is a then exposed to the action 
it the acid, which eats away those portions unprotected 
>y tho wax. Diluted hydrofluoric acid dissolves the 
netals, extricating hydrogen and forming fluorides. 

UrDBOOBir, hi'-dra-jen (Or. hudor, water ; gennao, X 
iroduce), in Client., symbol II, equivalent 1; spec. 
;rav. 0 (Hina, combining volume 2.— Hydrogen is an 
lementury substance, first isolated as a constituent 
if water by Cavendish in 1766. It is a colourless, 
ransparent, tasteless, inodorous gas, permanent at 
ill temperatures, and resisting ail efforts to liquefy it. 
t is almost insoluble in water, 100 volumes of that 
uid only absorbing two volumes of the gas. It is 
he lightest substance in nature, 100 cubic inches of 
fc weighing only 2*1 i grains. It was at one time 
loubtful whether it existed in the unoombined state 
in nature; but the experiments of llunsen prove that 
t is evolved, although in very variable proportions, 
iy the solfatnras of loelsnd. In combination as 
rater, it is most extensively distributed throughout 
ature. It also exists m combination with hydrogen 
a most inflammable minerals. It is an important 
dement in all organic substances, and enters into the 
ompoaition of most substances in daily use, whether 
'rawn from the mineral, vegetable, or animal king- 
oms. Having a very great attraction for oxygen and 
ihlonne, when in the nascent condition, it is much 
employed in the laboratory for deoxidising or de- 
ihlonnating purposes. It is prepared in a variety of 
rays, the moat usual being by pouring dilute sulphui u* 
cid on granulated zinc or iron dippings, when the 
allowing reaction takes place * 

Zn + BO, HO » ZnOSO, + IT. 

!t may also be prepared by passing steam over red-hot 
•on filings, by plunging sodium or potassium into 
'ater, or by electrolysis of water; all of which methods 
.re more scientifically interesting than practical. 
lYben sino and dilute sulphuric acid are used, the 
:as passes off rapidly, and may be collected over 
.rater. Prepared in this wsy, it contains a number of 
impurities, such as arsenic, sulphur, antimony, fie.; 
but these may be removed by passing the gas through 
.solutions of hydrate of potash, nitrate of silver, and 
oil of vitnol. Mixed with sir, it may be breathed 
without any other effect than raising the pitch of the 
voice many notes higher. Mixed with oxygen, olefiant 
gas, or atmospheric air, it forth* an explosive com- 
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pound of great power. The real nature of hydrogen 
baa long been an interesting point of discussion 
amongst chemists, many supposing it to be a 
metal m a gaseous form, and prophesying with 
certainty, with Dumas, that if ever it is liquefied, it will 
present the appearance of quicksilver ; while others 
contend, with Odting, that it is a nentrt! substance, 
possessing both the haste properties of a metal and the 
chlorous properties of a gas. Its power of being re- 
placed by metals in its combinations bos led Gerhardt 
and others to classify metals in accordance with their 
hydrogen-replacing power. Most metals replace one 
atom of hydrogen in its combinations, such as potas- 
sium, sodium, sine, kc.) others replace two atoms of] 
hydrogen, such as palladium, platinum, and tin ; others 1 
again replace three atoms of hydrogen, such as bis- 
muth, arsenic, aod antimony. Others replace three 
atoms of hydrogen by two of met al ; such as aluminium, 


found that the counterpoising weight is not sufficient, 
and in order to restore equilibrium, a weight equal to 
the weight of the water displaced must be added. If, 
then, the same body tie immersed in two different 
fluids, the weights which it will respectively lose in 
each will be directly proportional to the specific gra- 
vities of the fluids, because the loss of weight is al- 
ways equal to the weight of the fluid displaced, — that 
is, the magnitude of the body multiplied by the specific 
gravity of the fluid. The same principle bolds good 
in the case of substances which are lighter than the 
fluid ; for when a body floats upon the surface of a 
fluid, the weight of the portion of fluid displaced is 
equal to the weight of the floating body. Upon this 
principle in hydrostatics, Sykes's hydrometer is con- 
structed. This instrument » directed by act oi par- 
liament to lie med in collecting the spint revenue of 
the United Kingdom It consists of a thin, flat Btem, 


irffie, and iqauganese; while there are others, two atoms about six inches in length, divided on both sides into 
of wbioh rejplltto one of hydrogen. In these cases, eleven equal parts, each of which iB 


the basicity of the metal is often expressed by dashes 
over its symbol. Thus, chloride of bismuth is written 
111 " Cl„ and bichloride of pUtiuuiu IT' Cl , • This sys- 
tem of expressing basic power was first used by Odling. 


. _ again subdivided 

into two.* This Btem carries a hollow brass ball, about 
one inch nnd a half in diameter, in which is fixed a 
conical stalk terminating m a pear-shaped « eight, so 
that when the instrument is placed iu a fluid, it niny 


Hydrogen is not only replaced in its compounds by ( float with the nt]icr extremity perpendicular to the 


metals, but also by complex organic compound atoms; 
such, as ethyl, methyl, Ac. The theory, too, that hydro- 
gen can only exist separately in the state of a double 
atom, ib diuly gainiftg ground, much light being thrown 
* i subject ny the consideration of ths. properties 


on the a..., „ -- . 

of tho hydrocat bons forming alcohol radicles, mus, 
hydrochloric acid is represented as a double atom of 
hydrogen, in which one atom is replaced by chlorine. 

»/ Y * 11. -.1 1. A.,,. mu.t frunaa in 


Thus, 


surfiice. Ten ditlerent weights of different pidgin 
tudes are also applicable to tho lower portion of the 
graduutrd stem. Nino of these weights are circular, 
with a slit in each to fit the stem, and arc numbered 
respectively 10, 20, DO, 40, 60, GO, 70, 80, and !H). Hy 
the successive application of these, the instrument 
may be sunk so as to obtain the whole range of ape 

, r „ — . “lie gravities, from pure alcohol to distilled water. 

Its union with other bodies forms four great types, in The tenth weight ism the fonn of a parallelepiped, and 
which oU compounds arc modelled. These four are can he fixed*, when nocessary, to the upper part of the 
HOI, HO, H,N, H 4 C. (Sc* also Types ) Hydrogen stem. In order 1o calculate the strength of a portion 
is used principally in the oxyhydrogen blowpipe, of spirit by this hydrometer, a portion of tbe liquid is 
The chief compounds hydrogen are watpr, am- placed, m a tall glass vessel, and the temperature 
, hydrochloric acid, and many others, winch will 


monia, „ , . „ 

be found dewrihM under their respective heads. 


noted by means of the thermometer. Tho instrument 
is then floated, and one or more of tho weights is 


.. ... espei . — — «, 

111 iiKoi.j v, ItiNoxinr or, in Cueni., symbol 1TO*, added, until the lower part of thn scale Muks beneath 
equivalent 17.— ‘ Inis poculiai compound was discovered the burl ace. The number on tho stem in contact 
by Thonard, in 1817. It is genernlly prepared by with the surface is then observed, ami added to the 
digesting binoxide of barium with a dilute acid, at a number of tbc circular weight employed; nnd this 
low temperature. It is a colourless, transparent, third number is referred to a senes of tables cal- 
? yrupy liquid, with a harsh, bitter, and astringent culated for the purpose. In these tables, under 
taste. It does not freeze at -22° Fahr., and evaporates the proper temperature. Will be found tho percent 
without decomposition. Its specific gravity is 1*152. age of strength required. The method adopted U 
Prom the extra equivalent of oxygen being so loosely ohenusts lor finding the specific gravities ot liquids is 
combined, it is sot free on nearly every occasion. As not bv menus of delicate gloss li> drometers only, but 
might be expected, peroxide of hydrogen is a power- also by means of tho specific-gravity bottle, orthou- 
fully-oxidsting agent. It has as yet received no ex- sand-grain bottle. (For other methods for obtaining 
tensive use, although it has been employed occasionally like results, ate 8 memo Gravity.) 
in medicine. irYnuoNiTHOPuusaio Acid, hP-dro-vi'-t ro-prua'-tik, 

Hyduoobw, PxuscLriitDX or, in Chem., symbol ir a Fe,Cy,NO a .— When binoxide of nitrogen istr&us- 
HS, (P), a light yellow, transparent, oily fluid, pnv j mitten tfitough a solution of hydrofemdeyame acid, it 
sesung a peculiar acrid odour and bitter-sweet taste, w absorbed, hydrovanio acid being disengaged, and a 
produced ny adding an excess of hvdr *rhione *i. id to 1 new acid — liydroniTronruHSie acid — is formed, which, 
the solution of an alkaline l iM.fii-.i'pl.nle. 1>* ■ g in 1 when combined with tue metals, gives rise to thomtro- 
its property of dissolving i.ipl'iu, n*- e«snpositi..n l..i- prussides (which see). 

not jtt been exactly made out. II \puoi*atii\, hi-drop'-ti-iha (Gr. hndor, water, and 

Hyduoobn, Tbboxtox of, in Chem., symbol HO„ pnlhoa, diH*s*i ), is a mode of eunng disease by means 
•product of thn electrolysis of water, according to the of the application of water. The system owes its origin 
experiments of Baumert. to one vincenz Pnessmtz, who, in 1826, established an 

Hydsoorafby, hl-drotf-rXf.e (Gr. ludor , water; institution at his native place, Grafenbnrg, w Austrian 
graph®, I write), a term applied to that part of science Silesia, for the cure of diseases on this mode. The 
which relates to the description of the waters existing system soon spread, and now. there are in this country 
on the surface of the earth; particularly with refer- a number ot hydropathic establishments. Without 
once to the 'bearings of tbe coast, the depth, currents, claiming for the system all that its votaries demand, 
and other circumstances important o» useful in navi- there can be no doubt that it is of the greatest benefit 
gntion. Hydrography implies tho same thing with in a large number of cases. Particularly is it of 
regard to the sea that geography implies with respect benefit in caves of indigestion, nervousness, an im- 
to the land. paired constitution, a too ftall habit, or m such aa 

Hissomms, M-drom'-t-ier (Gr. ludar, water; nave been living freely, without taking much exer- 
metrvH, a measure), an instrument for determining cise. The system of dietary and exercise that is kept 
the relative densities, or epec.ftc gravities, of fluids; up at tbe* places is perhaps not less conducive to a 
and thenee tbe strengths of spirituous lio «ors, whioh core than tbe baths. Having, under the head Bats, 
are inversely as their specific gravities. The principle already notioedat length the different forma of baths, 
upon which the ordinary hydrometer is constructed is and the great importance of bathing, little more ra- 
ng follows : — When a body is immerse > in a fluid, it mains for us here than to notice shortly some of the 
loses as much of its weight as is equal to the weight of I forms in which it is employed aa a remedial agent. ‘ 
the fluid whioh it displaces. Thus, if a body be sns-* 1 These are very various. Besides the ordinary hath 

S ded from one arm of a balance, and counterpoised and the shower bath, one of the most common is the 
applying weights to the othor em \ and then, douche bath, in which a single jet of water, varying in 
la suspended, it be immersed in utter, it will be sue from the thickness of a qufll pen to that of a man’s 
VO 
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Hydrophobia Hydrosulphurio Acid 

um, it projected with grart force, either from dboje, Hidwtouci^ in Bot., tho 

Mo«r t or one aide, apon aperttonlu pwt of the body. Bydrephgllum fam., « net. ord. of DkotpUdanee, sub- 
The sits bath is token sitting; besides which there ere dess CorolUfor#, consisting of herbs, hnshe*. end 
the foot-beth, hand-bath, &o< Sometimes, when the smell trees, having tho folloning characters Leavea 
patient it sitting m e warm or tepid bath, cold water is anally hairy, looed, end alternate : flowers either 
poured over the heed and upper part of the person, solitary, stalked, end axillary, or arranged in circulate 
Fieoes of coarse linen, saturated with odd water, are racemes or spikes; calyx persistent, 6-partlte; corolla 
also applied to the akin, and covered over with dry regular, fl-oTeft; stamen? equal in number to and 
cloths, and usually re-moistened several times a day. alternate with the Agmenta of the corolla : ovary 



of hydropathy consists in the healthy stimulus which plants of this order are chiefly natives of the northern 
it gives to the nerves, bracing them, and acting as a and most southern parts of tho American continent, 
tome, and soother to the whole system. Many of them are cultivated in our gardens, and sro 

H YBBorsosiA, TMrtbfof-he^ (Gjr. kudor, wafer, and highly valued for their pretty flowers. The most com- 
phobeo , I tear), is a disease occasioned by the bite of a xnon are the specie? of NemophUa and Hydro! ca. 
rabid animal, and so called.from the great dread that Hydrostatics, ki^dro-etat-tke (Q r. A v^or. wdflhr; 


those who suffer from it manifest at the sight of water, ttafikon, static, standing, or settling* 
The dog. cat, fox, and wolf, are the animals among dynamics ) 
l this disease is most common,— among whom it — 


9 Hydro* 


whom this disease is most common,— among whom it Htduobtatic Bellows, an apparatus for illustrating 
isnatnral; but there is perhaps no animal to whom it that singular property of liquids m iirtue of which 
is not capable of being communicated, as it is to man. they transmit pressure in every direction equally. In 
A dog who is Buffering from this disease, becomes general form it consists of two flat boards, united by 
solitary, murosc, aud sullen ; runs about wildly, and water-tight leather or flexible clotji. Communicating 
’ ' * ' 1 ' * peot for with the interior of this bellows is a short tube fitted 


bites at whatever comes in his way ; bat his reipo . 

his master is at first unaltered. As the disense advances, with sw ttop-oock, by which the liquid may be dia- 
bo becomes more furious, gnawing and biting at what- charged, From this short tube a lone tube rises 
ev.r come? m his way; he forgets his master, he perpendicularly, terminating w a funnel. Weights 


breathes quickly and heavily, his tongue hang? out, his ire then placed on the upper board of the bellows, 
mouth is eoutinually open, and discharges a large and water poured into the funnel. The water passes 
quantity of froth. In thi9 state ho seldom lives more .nto the bellows, and lifts tho weights. Tho load which 
than four-and-twenty hours. The poison exists in tho can ho thus lilted may be determined thus i — Every 
saliva of the rabid animal, and may be cotamumcated portion of tho board will be pressed upwards by a force 
either by a bite, or l>y licking a wounded pait. After equal to tho weight of the water in the tube shove the 
tho poison has been received, the wound usually heals lcvtl of the hoard. Thus, if the section of the upright 
np in the ordiuary way. At a period, however, varying tube be 1 square inch, end the surface of the board 
from a month or six weeks to perhaps e'ghte-n 300 square inches, then a column of water in the tube 

symptoms of the disease begin to i ih. ■ ‘-in, weighing 1 lb. will lift a weight of 500 lb. 

The part becomes pamful, red, and swollen, and Bhoot- Uvdroktatic Puss. {See under iho head of. 


ing pains are felt, extending from it to tho central parts Hydraulic 
of the body. Very soon after this (witlnu a few hours 


I'KI *■ ) 

. . , HYDHOHCLrnocYAMO Aero, hi'-dro-iuL'.fo-si-An’-iic, 

perhaps, lint certainly within a few days), the spec Me i Ghem., H,Cyrt # — When dry sulphuric oxide or 
constitutions! symptoms make their appearance , lie is mercury is decomposed by a current of sulphuretted 
hurried and irritable ; speaks of pum aud 'tiflneHS per- hydrogen, a colourless liquid is formed, which crystal- 
loids [ires m radiated masses at lu° Fahr. It has a pun* 


haps aliout his neck and throat, unexpectedly he I .. . _______ 

himself unable to swallow fluids, and every attempt to ;ent odour, somewhat resembling noetic noid, and i« 
do so bring? on a paroxysm of ( linking and bobbiug, of uglily poisonous. It boils at 216°, and may be dis* 
a very distressing Lind to behold. The symptoms .died at that tonipei ature without undergoing deuoru* 
rapidly increase in severity. Tho nervous irritability : position. 

occnmes extreme, the paroxysms are greatly morel Hydbosvuhxtkxo Acid, kV-dro-eul-faf’rile, in 
violent, and are excited not only by uny attempts to Chcm., sulphuretted hydrogen,— symbol HB, equi- 
swallow liquids, but by the very sight or sound of them; valent 17, combining volume 2, spec. grav. 1*11)12. 
even the waving of a polished surface, as of a mirror This important compound of sidphur and hydrogen is 
before the eyes, or the passage of a gust of wind across generally known by its second name : b ut as it pos- 
tho face, being Buflieient to exuite it. **' ’ *,= .*** 


■wallow liquids, but by the very sight or sound of them ; valent' 17, 'combining volume '2, spec. 

‘ishcd surface, * “ ' * ’ * 

WVIU4V IUV r) W| VI mv of a gust vt wiuu itvrvHB gniutiiiAjr ituunu v/jr vis d«-vuiui nfluivi uuk m iv jiub« 

tho face, being Buflieient to exuite it. Death occasion- Besses acid properties, it may bo called bydrosnlphune 
ally takes place within twenty-four hours, but some- acnl or sulphj drio acid. It is generally prepared for 
tunes it may bo protracted to the fifth or sixth day ; use by submitting one of tho metallic sulphides to the 
usually, however, it terminates fatally on tho second or action of an acid, when it is disengaged in great abun- 
third day. Nothing can be said to bo known of the dance. For general purposes, the sulphide of iron m 
nature or character of this disease, and as little is broken into small fragments, and placed in a bottle, a 
known regarding its treatment. Various means have mixture of sulphuric acid and six or sevou times its 
been tried, but fow, or any of them, havo met with any weight of water is added to it, and tho gas gradunlly 
success, and none of them have received general adop- passes over. It is a transparent colourless gas, ha\ mg 
tion. It is not, however, every one that is bitten by a the characteristic odour of rotten eggs. It is highly 
rabid animal that has hydrophobia. John Hunter poisonous in a concentrated form, and is fatal to the 
records that in one esse twenty-one persons were lower animals, even when very much diluted. It is 
bitten by a mad dog, and only one of them nad hydro- inflammable, burning with a pale bluhJi flame, 
phobia; and others have oome to the conclusion, that depositing sulpflur a9 it consumes. It ilmanhci m 
on an •average, only one person in twenty-five bitten half or one-third of its bulk of water, forming a soht* 
will have hydrophobia. In the treatment of this dis- tion possessing weak acid properties. Kxposed to the 
ease, the great thing is to remove the poison before it air, the solution becomes milky, and deposits sulphur, 
has extended itself into the system. This is best done, Under a pressure of seventeen atmospheres, sulpha* 
where possible, by excision of the wounded part, care retted hydrogen is reduced to a colourless invisible 
being taken that every portion ofit is removed. where liquid, which freezes at— 123° Fahr, into a transparent 
it is impossible to use the knife effectually, a powerful mass. Tt is a constituent of msuy springs ; the baths 
caustic should be applied freely over the whole surface of Aixda-Cbapelle and Harrogate owing their efficacy 
of the wound, so aa to destroy the effect of tho poiaon. to this gas. It is of great use in analysis, in forming 
As the poison is not very active, these means are usually characteristic preoipito tea of the metals, when passed 
effective^ though employed some time after the receipt , through solutions of the metals, it throws down the 
of the wound; hut, of course, id such cireumstanees, ! sulphide in the samo manner that hydroehlorio acid 
all due haste is to be adopted, and it is well, before the > gives rise to the chlorides of the metal* with which it is 
arrival of medical assist anee, to keep carefully washing I united. It exhibits a great tendency to nnite with the 
the part with tepid water. soluble sulphides, compounds formed on the type of 
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Hygrometer 


Hymn 


XHJIH. The so-called hydrosolpbate of ammonia ol 
the laboratory is a hydrosolpbate of the sulphide of 
ammonium 

JIyuboubtoh, ki-grom'-e-tcr (Or. hugroi , moist, 
meiron, a measure), an Instrument for ascertaining 
the amount of aqueous vapour present in the atmo- 
sphere or other afinform fluid under examination. 
Several varieties of apparatus have been invented for 
this purpose. Any alterationr in the state of the 
atmosphere, with respect to moisture or dryness, are 
manifested by different phenomena. The various forms 
of hygrometers are thus very great : but they can gene- 
rally be divided into two distinct classes, —those which 
depend on absorption, and those which depend on 
eondensation. A great number of substances in na- 
ture absorb moisture in a greater or less degree, and 
consequently undergo some change, either m rogard 
toJhetr physical qualities, their size, or their weight. 
Animal fiboniudouguted, on account of being softened 
and relaxed: wude vegetable fibre is shortened, on 
account of its swelling. Aluiituro is imbibed with 
avidity by many mineral substances, which gain weight 
by that means. Many of the hygrometers which de- 
end upon this alteration of dimension or weight are 
nown by tho names of their inventors ; as Du Luc’s, 
De Snussure's, Darnell's, &o. Do Luo employed a thin 
■lip of whalebone, the contractions of which indicated 
tho variations of moisture. Du Saussure employed a 
human hair, by means of which he constructed a far 
more delicate instrument; but unfortunately it was 
exceedingly liable to derangement, and, moreover, was 
uncertain, unless prepared with extreme care. The 
hygrometer invented by Mr. Daniell, the late professor 
ot chemistry at King's College, London, has nearly 
superseded every other kind. It consists of two tlun 
glass balls, of It inch diameter, connected together by 
a tube having a boro about * inch. Tho tube is heut 
at right angles in two places, so as to form three arms 
of unequal length, the longest of winch contains a 
small thermometer, having its bulb in the lower of the 
two gloss balls. This ball after being filled about 
two-thirds with ether, is hcid oxer u spirit-lamp till 
tho air is entirely expelled through a capillary tube 
left open for the purpose. After tho mr is ull expelled, 
the tube ia hermetically closed. The other bull is then 
covered with a piece of muslin, and the instrument is 
placed on a stand to which another small thermometer 
is attached. In using the hygrometer, a small portion 
of ether is first poured upon tho muslin, which, os it 
evaporates, lowers the temperuturo ot the ball, and 
thns causes a rapid condensation of tho ethereal 
vapour within. As it continues to condense, the other 
In the lower ball continues to evaporate, by which the 
temperature of tho included ether is reduced until a 
deposit of moisture is observed to take place on the 
exterior 7 of tho instrument. By observing tho tern- 

S eruture indicated by tho inclosed thermometer, the 
ow-point is ascertained,— that is, tho point at which 
the precipitation of atmospheric moisturo takes place. 


of the Crystal Palace. Dr. MaateU inferred, from the 
size and form of the bones of the head and jaws, that 
the creature must have attained a length of from twenty 
to thirty feet. The body was brooder than high, and 
terminated by a long flexible tail; tho limbs' were 
relatively short; the skin was covered with scales and 
tnbercles; and a row of very large thin angular spines 
extended down the back, ana formed a serrated dermal 
crest. 

Hymby* a, hi-men^-H (from Or. htimen, a mem- 
brane), in Dot., a gen. of the nat. ord. ]*gunina»<r t and 
sub-ord. Catulpimect. The species XT. Carbanl, the 
West-Indian locust-tree, is supposed to yield gum- 
anime or East-Indian copal. The inner bark is stated 
to possess anthelmintic properties. Tho fruit continue 
mealy substance, in which the seeds are imbedded, 
sweet aqd grateful to the palate: this, when boiled and 
allowed to ferment, forms an intoxicating drink 
resembling beer. The timber is close-grained and 
tough, ana is well adapted for planking vessels. The 

S iecies If . verueoea probably furnishes some of the 
ast-Indian copal ; and some other species is probably 
the sonree of Mexicau copal. Brasilian cop ii is said 
to be the produoe of several species of Hymcn^at and 
also of a plant •belonging to the same sub-otder; 
namely, Trachylobium martianum, Agaiu, several 
species of tho genus, together with Ouxbaurtw copal h- 
ft-ra , furnish the three kinds of copal known respec- 
tively as African copal, African yellow gum, and 
African red gum. 

IIykxyoptbha, hi’-men-op'-te-rlt (Gr. humen, a mem- 
brane; pteron, a wing), one of tho orders into which 
insects are divided. They are characterized by pos- 
sessing four membranous wings, of which the anterior 
pair are tho larger, and they cross horizontally over 
the body when in a state ol repose. Of all the orders 
into winch insects aro separated, the hymenoptera 
contains the largest number remarkable for develop- 
ment of instinctive powers and social qualities. The 
females are provided with an ovipositor, consulting 
chiefly of three elongated slender processes, ot which 
tw o sen a us a sheath to tho third. This ovipositor, in 
many species, is so organized that, with it, they are 
not only able to perforate tho substances in which 
they deposit their eggs, but, m many cases, it serves 
an a weapon of defence, and is tho part which, iu bees 
und wasps, is colled the sting. With this wenpon, 
which is barbed at the apex, they are able to kill their 
enemies, or render them torpid or powerless. The 
antenna are generally Aliform or setacoous. The 
incsothornx and tho metathorax are well do eloped; 
the protothorax is narrow. Hymenopterous insects 
me remarkable for the great development ol the 
n’rial trachea, which, in many species, are pla« ed in 
heir abdomen, m pouches, and are very large in coni- 
.mtison with the Bize of the insects. They undergo 
what i? termed incomplete metamorphosis ; and in the 
[Poster number the lari re are soft, whitish-coloured, 
and destitute of ieet. In the imago, or perfect state. 




perature at w hich the deposition of dew does take place. 
It is also costly, on account of its great consumption 
of ether. From 18 10 to 1817 it was exclusively used at 
tho Koyal Observatory at Greenwich, since which time 
tho observations have been taken from the simul- 
taneous reading of two thermometers, the bulb of! 
thn one bejng wet and the other dry. In the use of 
Darnell's hygrometer, aftor the dew-point has been 
observed, together with the temperature of the exter- 
nal air, the actual quantity of moisture contained is 
found from the following formula,—’ whore t denotes 
tho temperature of the surrounding air, and p tho 
elasticity of aqueous vapour at tho temperature indi- 
cated by the inclosed thermometer :— 

Weight in grains = —52 x ;j . 

IIyljbosaubus, hi-le-o-saw’-rvi (Gr. W weald or 
forest; muroi, heard), in Geol., one of tbo gigantio 
terrestrial lizards whose remains were discovered by 
Dr. Mantell in the Wealden strata of Tilgate Forest. 
The restoration of this old-world monster by Mr. , 
Waterhouse Hawkins occupies a prominent position ! 
among tho palreontological illustrations in the grounds 
02 1 


least, often frequent them ; some for the purpose of 
gathering honey, and others in order to Audi a sato 
retreat from whence they cad attack their prey. The 
order Ilgmenoptcra is divided by Latreille into two 
great sccuous,— tho Terebrantia and the Aculeata. In 
, the former, the female possesses a distinct ovipositor, 
and in the latter that organ is replaced by a sting. 
Many of the ants, however, prove an exception, since 
they do not possess a sting, but merely defend them- 
selves by ejecting an acid liquid. The best-known 
families of tho Jlumenoptera are the bees, the wasps, 
and the ants. Aaescription of these particular luaects 
will be found under their respective names. 

ITVMir, him (Lat. hyaimtt, Gr. humno$), a song of 
praise or adoration in honour of a deity, generally 
accompanied by some instrument. It is supposed to 
have been originated by Orpheus and Lungs, and 
Pmdar is also said to have made his first essays in 
literntnre in tbe shape of hymns. Amongst the Greeks, 
the hymn consisted of three couplets, — the ttrophe. the 
aniitirophe, and the epodt. St. Hilary, bishop of Foie- 
tiers, is said to have been the first who composed 
hymns for churches. The Te Deum and Benediitua 
in onr liturgy are both oalled hymns, while tho compo- 
sition of the former is attributed to St. Ambrose, who 
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Hyosoyamus 


Hypoohloroua Acid 




succeeded St. Hilary w hymn-writing. Those in th 

Roman breviary were in all probability written tr and their sidce inclined to the’ axis at the same anal*’ 
Frudentius. The term it now applied to any sbor Z is the centre of the hyperbola, X. Y. its foci a nd AB 
religious poem, not being aversion of a psalm, song ii its principal axis, or axis major. The difference bo- 
places of public worship. They may be said to consul tween the distances of anv point in either branch ot 
of three kinds,— 1. Metrical, or snob as were in use u the hyperbola ia always equal to the principal aim 
the daily service of the unrefonned Chnrch, and 01 thus 2ffi-TBaXO- YQ=YC -XC^AB The lahte 
which the only one now formally authorised by tin rectum of the hyperbole ia the straight line drswn 
Church of England ia the Teni creator; 2. Cantielm through either of the foci at right angles to the aria, 
appointed to be sung or said in the daily service, and as UP. The exccntricity ia denoted by a fraction, of 
divided into vcrsca, and pointed like psalms: and 9, which ZY ia the numerator and ZB the denominator, 
thoso portions of the Communion service which are tc The tangent drawn to any point in the branches of the 
be said or sung, but not arranged like canticles ; as thr hyperbola always bisects the angle made by the Imea 
Tersanctus and the Gloria in Bxeelsia.— Btf. Hook'i drawn from that point to the foci. The lines KL, BIN. 
Church Dictxoxuxru ; M 'oore'a Encydopadia of Mimic. pasting through the ventre Z, are asymptotes to the 

HY08CYAiiiJS,al.os-i / -d-«»«s (Gr. huoekuamot), Hen- curve, (8ee Asyhptotb.) 
bane, a gen. of the nat. ord. Afropacea. Theoommoi HrrsaBOLB, hi-per'-bo-le (from Gr. huperballo, I 
henbane, IT. mger, is an indigenous plant, growing on throw beyond, exceed), a figure used m Rhet., which 
waste ground*, banks, and commons. It is glandular aignilles more than it is intended to represent to'fhe 
and viscid, and exhales a peculiar odour, whicn ishetid hearer or reader. Whon expression"*^ made use of 
and powerful. It blossoms in June or July, the flowers and assertions made which might be deemed incredible 
being of a pale sicaw-colour, beautifully pencilled wit! or beyond belief, in order to induce credibility in some 
purple veins. The fruit is the peculiar modification o. fact wanted to be proved, the argument may lie saul 


the capsule termed a pyxis, from its opening trana i r 

veraely by a lid, like a pill-box. The whole herb pos- exaggeration is but livpi i'j 
sesse« narcotic properties, and bar been employed order to produce a better iiiipii 1 


to be supported by lupei * ' is well observed, 

ii | Ii *d to narrative, in 

. , . . . . , j,»r iinpie aiiu than would be 

medicinally from the earliest times as a narcotic gained by plain facts alone. 

anodyne, and soporific. It is sometimes used bv Htpjbboebaw, hi'-per-bd-re-Hn* (from Or. hit per, 
at uhste in place of belladonna to dilate the pupil beyond, and boreae, the north), a designation applied 
When swallowed in Bufllu’ent quantity, it is Blntcd to people who dwell in countries very lar north. The 
to came loss of speech, disturbance of vision, distor- ancients gave this denomination to the people and 
tion of the face, coma, delirium, phantasms, and places to tlie northward of the Scythians, as their 
paralysis. No antidote is known. Its activity is essen knowledge of the localities and the inhabitants did not 


tially'due to the presence of the alkaloid hynsryuma 
Two varieties of henbane are commonly cultivated,— 
the annual and the htcnnvd, the hitler being generally 
regarded as the most active m its properties. Th 
leaves only are used in regular practice they are giv ? 


extend beyond the couutry belonging to that nation. 
According to this argument, therefore, hyperboreans 
arc Laplanders, Samoiedes, aud the Russians who 
Iwell about tlie White 8ca. 

Hvpkbioace*', hi-per-e-lcai-sr-e, in Rot, tho St. 


internally in tho form of powder, or in extract or John’s Wort lam , a nat. ord. of DxrofyleJones, 
tiheture, and applied externally iu fomentations c sub-class Tkatamtforee , consulting of berbs, shrubs, 
cataplasms. The fumes of the eecds heated in tli and trees, having the following diagnoatio charoc- 
bowl of a tobacco-pipe were formerly inhaled to allay ter:— Leaves usually opposite, bimplc, exstipulate; 
toothache. (lowers regular; sepals und petals liypogynoua, with 

Hypfu, hx’-per (Gr. hxtp"r, over, beyond), a Creel n quaternary or quinury distribution; the former 
preposition, winch is conjoined wjtli other words in with an imbricated activation, tho latter unequal- 
order to denote excess, or anything beyond, or over ded, commonly mailed with black glands, and 
and ubove, Ihe oi iginal quality of the word to which it ...mug a contorted aihti vat ion , stamens Mpngyuoiis, 
is added. The tenn hypercrxtu mm is on instance of nsnnlly ni."iert»n* aid jv» l vde!ph' ,, i»» I rarely few, and 
the manner m which the preposition is applied, and (hen diet l »»■ in »nd< i n , anthers 2-celled, 
the s ft use in which it n interpreted ipcning ig.'n>:.n .'!% , oij, , -<wral, long, fruit 

Hyu ttJioLA,Ai-prr'-&c/-/d(tir.A»/pfr, abovo,nnd bole , -celled, pi t I ■■ic :■ e in genera of Hyper- 


from btil> eui, to throw'), the name ot one of the curve* 
that are Known as conic sections ( St e Comc Sec- 
tions ) It is formed by cutting the cono in a piano 
that pHMscs thmagh it lii n directum parallel to :1 b 
*▼]*. Thus, hi tig. 1, appended t<> the article on the 
ellipse (see Ellifsb), OQl J and RTS oro hyperbolas 



bypsbso Ik . 


■N//Y.C, embracing about 27(1 species, which ara 
enerally distributed over the globe. They have com* 
Totily a resinous yellow juice, which is frequently 
nirgativc, afe in the species of Vuntut. Soma have 
nine and astnngont properties, as Hypericum per • 
hra/xtm and Androm-mum officinale; nun some again 
irvo diuretic propeities ns Cratorylon Homtchttcftia. 
dany oi tho St. John's worts aro cultivated iu shrub- 
Irenes 

Hyphens, hlft'-ne, in Rot , a gon. of palms. 
r I. thebuxea is tho Loom palm ot E^vpt, sometunos 
nown as the g’nger* r**id tr****, from the resemblanca 
>f the pericarp of if i !>.... , » gingerbread. Unlike 
aobt or the piums, this has a stein forked above. The 
nam stem, instead of developing a single terminal 
md, develops two buds, each ol which produces a 
•ranch. Each branch again develops I wo other buds 
‘ its apex in like manner; aud this mode of growth is 
•ntinuod with tlfs successive branches. 

Hypukk, ht’-fen (Gr. hvphen, together with), a 
nark, or short line, written thus (-), and placed 
ctween two words, in order to show that they are 
•nnected together and form a compound word^aa, 
•(-occupied, four-leaved. In writing and printing, 
to hyphen is used to oounect the xv liable* of a divided 
'ord, and is placed after the syllable that clones a line, 
lenoting the connection between that syllable, or part 
f a word, with the first syllable in the next hue. 
JIyfochlobous Acid, kV-pu-klo'-rxt*, in CLcm., 


u vai/ ttu'i a»p tww urauvui’D ui m pvnrw. M „ — ^ „ 

hyperbola formed by the passage of a plane through a | with well-dried oxide of mercury, procured by precipv 
double cono, or rather through two cones, which ar< 


i are | tation from a solution of corrosive i ublim&te/by mcaus 




Apt to Buffer from this disease. Those too, who, from 
want of occupation and a duo amount of exercise, 
acquire a luxurious habit, often fall a prey to it. The 
cure munt of necessity vary somewhat according to the 
nature of the disease. In general, the great thing n to 
withdraw the patient's mind as much as possible from 
himself. For this purpose, cheerful society and change 
of scene should be adopted. The system onght to he 
strengthened by tonics and exercise m the open air. 
If it arise from idleness and luxury, the great cure is 
plenty of active exercise and a spare diet. In all 
oases, the state of the digestive organs should bo at- 
tended to, and tbo bowels kept in a strictly normal 
condition. 

HTPoenroxrs, Xi-pof-a-ma (Or. fotpo, nnder ; <prne, 
female), in Bot., a term applied to the stamens when 
they are free from the calyx mid pistil, and arise from 
the thalamus or torus below the latter organ : this is 
the normal position of the stumeus, and may he ob- 
served in the poppy and ranunculus. The term is 
also applied to the corolla when it arises from below 
the pistil and free from the calyx. The insertion of 
the stamens is always regarded as the sstaie as that of 
the corolla, so that when the former organs are eni- 
petalous, their insertion with regard to tiic pistil de- 
pends upon the point where the corolla itself becomes 
free ; thus, in the primrose the stamens, though at- 
tached to the corolla, are said to he liypogynous. The 
name ITypoaynat has bocn given to a subdivision of 
the PetaJoid* r, from the penanth being free and the 
ovary superior. (Bee classification in article Botany.) 

Uyjoxitmo Acin, hi-j>o*nf f -trik, in Chem., symbol 
NO*, Equivalent 40 (peroxide of nitrogen, nitrous 
acid, pernitrie oxide).— When binoxide of nitrogen is 
mixed with oxygen or atuiospheno air, red fumes of 
JhYponitrie, acnl are formed. By heating thoroughly 
mhJ nitrate of lead in a retort, it evolves hypomfno 
acid mixed with oxygen. The hypoflitnc acid may he 
condensed by passing the mixed gases through a tube 
surrounded by a mixturo of salt and ice. Tho first 
portions do not solidify j but if every care bo taken to 
avoid moisture, the latter portions form transparent, 
colourless prismatic crystals, if tho temperature be 
kept below 4P Fahr. At 1ft 8° Fahr. it i ielts into a 
liquid, which, if the temperature is raised, gradually 
becomes yellow, and lastly orange, until it reaches 82° 
Fahr., when it boils, the vapour being t dark yellow- 
ish red, turning to black as the heat increases, lly- 

S initno acid was formerly supposed to give rise to 
e nitrites, end was thenee caucd nitrons acid ; but 
experiment lias proved that, on being rdfled to alkaline 
bases, it is decomposed, giving rise to nitrates and 
aitntes. 


liquid is kept wool, nyposulpnate or manganese is 
Tunned. By adding baryta-water, hyposulphate ot 
baryta is produced, which may be decomposed by 
sulphurio acid. Its salts are unimportant. 

Hyporulthuboub Aero, hi-po-aul-fu'-rus, In Chem., 
symbol fl,0„ equivalent 48 (Jithonoua acid, thnaul* 
phuric and ). — This acid is lormed in combination with 
soda hy fusing equal parts of carbonate of euda aud 
sulphur, dissolving tho impure sulphide of sodium 
Termed, nud passing through the solution a current 
->f sulphurous urnl until it ceases to be absorbed. The 
Liquid is filtered and evaporated, and large crystals ul 
hyposulphite of soda aro formed. This salt has re- 
ceived important applications as a fixing agent in 
photography, and as an anixckloriae in bleaching, to 
remove the lost traces of chlorine from bleached pup*r 
or fabrics. Tho aoid has never been isolated ; for if a 
itronger acid ho added to any of the hyposulphites, it 
iplits up into 8+ SO,. The hyposulphites bto easily 
recognized by tho property they possess of dissolving 
chloride of silver, forming with it an intensely sweet 
solution. Besides the double liypo&nlplute of soda 
and gold, whieh is used in photography under the name 
of art. tVor t tho salt of soda is tho only one which lias 
received any importer* appVcntm- 

llYCOTniiWi • sf-ji, 4 (i!r » tpo nnder, and 

W/io, 1 streti. ), a icii'm'I" ■ g i' * I ,ige>-t side of a 
ight-atigled inm/b* (tre . ui ), or, m other 

words, that side which subtends ttio right angle. 
Euclid, m the J7th proposition of his first book, do- 
xnrmmcs the theory by which the sqnare of the h\no- 
.henuso is equal to tHe sum of tho squares of the other 
.wo sides of a right-angled triangle, which admirable 
mathematical problem is said to have been discovered 
by Pythagoras. It is stated in Brandc's Dictionary 
hat Cameron, in the notes to Ins edition of the Fir»t 
hx Books of Euclid, in Greek and Latin, has collected 
in fewer than seventeen UiU'eient denionhtr.it ions of 
his celebrated theorem from the plain pziuqiples of 
dement ury geometry. 

Hypothesis, hi-poih'-e-tia (Gr. hupotheaia , snpposi- 
;iou), a term applied to an nrgn^^it deduced from an 
allowed fact. For n ■ in '«•, . - :i .* forcibly ohseried 
n tho “ £iq hsli Cyclopccdia," the sun would disappear 
1 it were deprived of its power of giving light, and also 
fan opaque body were to be inserted betwetn it and 
he earth : either of these circumstances would bo 
amply sufficient to explain a total ccbpse. and would 
ie the hypothesis from whence we would derive that 
onolusion. In all mathematical propositions, in which 
he manner of reasoning by hypothesis is so vitally 
leccasary, there are two things to bo takeu into cou- 
Ideration,— ; firstly, the hypothec, and, secondly, the 
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conclusion; the former being that which is granted, 

built on supposition, either of which may be the cast 

end the latter being the Decenary consequence of rer 
eoning from the data. There are no better example 
of thw form of argument than tboso found in Euclid 
problems, any of which will serre to illustrate the sew 
in whiob the word hypothesis is to to understood. F« 
the instruction of the reader, the following will l 
amply sufficient Iftw> triangle* have too tide* qftt 
one equal to too tide* qf (he other » an $ $***&& 
toned to these tidee to equal; then eha tt the triangle 
be equal to one another. Now the first 'part of thi 
proposition, on which it » baaed, is the hypotkerit, ant 
tto latter part, which is determined to the former,; 

» the centlueion. In a wefi-imtten article onjhesul 
ject in the English Cyclopedia, the writer Ob 
serves : u The following mode of argument is known * 
logio to the name of hypothetical syllogism s— If 
exist, Z exists ; but A does exist, therefore Z does ex- 
ist. Or, establish the absolute truth of an hypothesis, 
and the phenomena which necessarily follow, may br 
osverted even without experiment. But this we ar< 
seldom in a condition to do. The preceding wooes 
cannot be converted : if A exist, let Z necessarily fol 
low; Z has appeared, ore we then entitled to say thal 
A exists ? By no means; for when* we prove that 2 
necessarily follows from A, we do not show that T 
follows from nothing but A. But if we can estabhal 
the following s — If A exist, Z follows; if B exist, 3 
follows; if C exist, Z follows; and Z cannot happei 
in any other way : then, from the arrival of Z, we an 
entitled to assume that one of the three. A, B, or C. 
meat necessarily exist; perhaps two, and perhaps al 
three. At the same time, if the existence of the eon 
sequence can be denied, the hypothosis is overthrown 
If A exist, Z follows : but Z docs not happen; then n 
is perfectly certain that A does not exist. The follow* 
ing summary of the four coass may be more worthy c‘ 
our readers' consideration than many of them mi 
suspect .— 


(.') When A is B,Y is 
But A is not B. 


Nothing can be concluded 
Y may bo Z on somoothei 
grounds; urY may not be 
Z, precisely because A is 
not 11, or lor some othei 
reason. 


(1) When Aw B, Via Z;^ 


But Y is 2 


(1) When AwB, Jis Z;j Therefore y is Z. 

<3) 'jbSx' £ noTz! Z; ] Therefore A i. not B. 

f Nothing can he concluded 
A may bo B, and either 
becauao Y is Z, or for some 
other reason ; and A may 

I not bo B, and there may 
be some other reason wb; 
Y should be Z." 

In Physics, hypothesis is applied to a free supposi- 
tion made to simplify or account for many ot the 
phenomena and natural qualities of tho world aa wo 
see it. Of all hypotheses that have been made, Kepler’s 
(ere Gcometey), which assumed that all the planets 
move in elliptic orbits, is one of the most beautiful, as 
it has been so fully confirmed by after-astronomers 
and mathematicians, that its truth manifests another 
strong proof in tavonr of this mode of argument. To 
conclude, in the words of Sir John Herscbel, '* A well- 
imagined hypothesis, if it have been suggested by a 
fair inductive consideration of general laws, can hardly 
tail at least of enabling us to generalise a step further, 
and group together several each Jaws under a more 
universal expression.”— Dbcoiiri# on the Study qf 
JfatHnU Philotorthv. 

HxvoxiDAcxji, < i!ip*oto^-d«J'-to^ (Or. tope, under ; 

« «-* — . fam., a small not. 

j closely allied to 
> distinguished by 


%r^ Y6TB> u > ft fo-fetoyd (Or, kurirra, the womb), in 
towhwl » Praties are parti- 

constitution and who lead sedentary fives/ This com- 

mind, difficulty of breathing; a baU isfrit adianmng 
upwards from the stomach into the throat, and 

«rj then the 

trunk ami limbs of the body become violently con. 
raised, the patient sobs and cries, and occasionally 
bursts out into fits ef laughter. After a time, tW 
symptoms gradually cease* a quantity of wind is eva- 
cuated upwards, with frequent sighing and sohMrg. 
and the woman recovers the excrcesr-of sense and 
motion without any recollection of what has taken 
place during the fit,— feeling, however, a severe pain is 
her bead and a soreness aU over her body. A fit of 
hysteria may last from a few minutes to several hours, 

am r* 1. • t. .j m • 


tenance, and by its being gradual, and preceded by the 
sensatfbn of a ball. Hysteria assumes various other 
forms; as* palpitations of the heart and difficult 
respiration; pains in different parts, an the heaa, left 
breast, Ac. ; different forms of paralytic affections, 
Ac. The hysteric fit, however alarming and dreadful 
it may appear, is rarely accompanied with danger, and 
never terminates totally unless it passes Into epilepsy, 
or the patient be in a very reduced state. Paring the 
paroxysm, tbe first rare is to«vee that the patient do 
no injury to herself, by striking her head or handa 
against any hard substances, nor to others by biting. 
Tf the fit be slight, it may frequently be arrested by 
dashing odd water on the toce, or by filling the mouth 
with something of an unpleasant taste, or ny applying 
some stimulating scent to the nostrils. If more serious, 
*:be face and neck ought to be freely exposed to tbe 
nr, the forehead bathed with wet doths, end • elighfc 
mrgative administered. Iu some cases, hysteria is 
iwmg to plethora, or fulness of blood ; in others to do- 
>fl cirncy of it. In the former ease, a spare diet, exer- 
'isp, and occasional purgatives, are recommended, with 
lometimes the actual abstraction of blood ; iu the 
rthcr cave, the system is to be kept up and sustained 
ij nourishing diet and tonics, particularly iron. The 
wtmnt's mind tt to be kept as oheerfol ana tranquil ah 
iossible, by agreeable company : and all tendency to 
'xcesscs or irregularities kept in check. The grant 
muse of tho prevalence of this disorder among one 
r oung females is owing to the defective physical 

nentol traininr 1 “** 

heir ph; 


emales is owing to the defeotlve physical and 
training to which they are subjected. Were 
. lysical frames developed and strengthened to 
iroper exercise, and their mental powers kept is 
iroper subjection, there would be much lees of 
lysteria. 


i. 


is the ninth letter, amLlhe third vowel, of tbe 
English language. It is pronounced by throwing the 
reath sndden]y«gainst the palate as it issues from the 
irynx, with a aught hollowing of the tongue, and nearly 
be same opening of the lipe as in pronouncing o or », 
i different ooontnes the pronunciation of this letter 
.nee considerably. Iu Italy, Franoe, and other conn* 
ies, it is pronounced similarly to tbe Engbah a. la 
ingland its soand varies ; in some words ft is long, at 
right, fine / and in others abort, ae prince, tin; in 
ithers, again, it ia pronounced like jr, ag Ju union, 
“ * and in a small number of word* ft ft pro- 

’ Mgariua. The letter c 

, u the simplest of tho 
as a numeral, tbe letter I 
fieseas, and^rcprasents aeinu^ ufuta as it is times 


bilum. There are four genera, embracing ! repeated ; due, I. one, II. two, JU. three; and when 
aboutfiO species, nativee of the warmer regions of the! put before a higher numeral, tt subtracts itself; as, 
globe. The fleshy roots ot some species are eateu, 1 tr ' r * — rv J - »• “ 
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< IV. four, IX. nine; and so on« when, however, it fa 
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Iceland JCoss 


pitted after a higher numeral, It add* itself; that, combe of Memphis. The principal other variety is the 
Vl.isfi+l, orsixi VII. j> 5+9, orteveqi and v III. is glossy ibis (line fjdeineUut), which it nearly two feet 
6+3, or eight. In B#man earns the I was the mark of In length, and proportionate In size. The natural cha- 


tbe o« in value and weight; and as an initial letter 

in ittcriptlppe, ^ ' 


Ia Mines, s-Apt'-dto, a Speeite of verse 
Giotk ana Latin poets, and originally c< 
succession of lam ( w — ). The deriv 


The dot over the i origin- 

„ used by the 

„ composed of a 

,w — ). Toe derivation of the 

word hiLMfp been ascertained, but, according to 
Aristotle/ the iambic measure was first employed m 
•atiriod poems called iambi, which appear to have been 
acted dramatically. Amongst the Greek tragic poets, 
the iambic is the measure most commonly used. They 
consisted of three entire metres, or six feet, and were 
eonseaiumtiy called the tragic trimeter wutaleettc. 
Although^ as stated above, tins species of verse origin- 
aUgmeoBsisted of Iambi only, in time other feet cere 
introduced InWw.the metre. In the “ 
lift of the variations admitted t— 


A tribreobys, it will tliorofore be observed, was admit* 


ted into au places except the last ; a spondee in the 
first, third, and fifth { a dactyl in the first and third; 


and an anspast in the first. The anapaest, in proper 
names, was also introduced In every place of the verse 
except the last, with this restriction, that the anaprest 
should ba contained in one word. In the comic Jri- 
meter, the seme number of feet is allowed as in the 
tragic | ,but ia it a dactyl is allowed in the fifth place, 
and an unmet, in common words, in every place but 
the last. For a full neeount of the iambic metres, the 
reader is referred to Hermann's " Elements Doctrines 
Metric*/* and Forsou's editions of the tragedies of 
Euripides. In modorn European languages, verses 
oomposed of five lambio feet form a favourite metre. 
Such verse* are mnch used in the lighter French 
poetry : and in serious composition it is ordinarily used 
by the English, Germans, and Italians. 

Inn. ir-lrtks (Lat. Capra Jbex) t an animal belong- 
ing to the faro, of the Caprida* of which it was thought 
by Cuvier to be the distinguishing type and parent 
Stock. Its characteristics are similar to others of the 
Capridw, and will be found given under tho article 
Goat. The ibex is sometimes termed the ateinbole, 
and is found principally inhabiting the Alps, the Car- 
pathisa mountains, and the Pyrenees, in Europe, of 
which continent it is a. native. Its horns are extremely 

■ — J ... I- AH...'. ..U«. 1. . J... 


of the Ibex is gregarious, and, consequently, it ia 
always met with in small flocks} and the animal is 
likewise remarkably swift, and able to climb the highest 
mountains and must precipitous ascents. When pur- 
sued, it is uncommonly fierce, and will turn on its 
hunters with the greatest oonrage, and endeavour to 
hod them down the precipices which it affects. It is 

said, alar " ~ — *“ - ^ * — 

from the 

on the ground, as it receives the shi 
its hors*, which,* by their elasticity, preserve it from 
any fojtur i the pursuit of the ibsx is, therefore, ex* 
tremely oimenlt, and, to say the least, hexardous. 



Ibh relight* of Cnvier. This latter 
In Egypt about the lime that the innn- 
__ Rile oommence, and it emigrates from 
i Ethiopia about June, when the waters have 
It is about the sixe m a fowl, the head and 


rseteristics of the ibis art as follows Beak arobid, 

S , slender, thick at the base, where it is qnadrau- 
t, and famished with an ontnae tips nostrils cx- 
ing tom the root to the tip of the beak, and linear, 
dividing it into three portiere ; head aud throat bare ; 
legs long andfour-toed, the front webbed at their base 

as iti ae the first joint ; the hind toe very long, and all 

provided with dawa,— J&/. Cuvier's Natural HUtorw. 

Icacinacijb, i-M-rin-w'-*#-*, in Bot., the Icacxna 
fam.. a nat. ord. of HHeetpledonee, in the sub-class 
Thalamtflara, consisting of evergreen trees and shrubs, 
natives of tropical and nearly tropical countries. This , 
order was formerly ineludedT in OlaStcea, Tho plants 
are little known. 

lex, £•#, the familiar and also the technical term for 

water in the solid state. Water, on being cooled, cun- 

table is a tracts until the temperature lias fallen to abont 3P" 
Fahr., when it begins to expand. At the freezing- 
point, 32®, under ordinal/ circumstances, ioeia formed, 
which, in consequence or the oontinned expansion, has 
only 0ft3 the density of water at 38®. The ice, there- 
fore, floats upon the surface. The increase of volume 
in the formation* of ice la the canse of the splitting of 
stones and rocks by tho frost ; for water penetrates 
into the crevices, and there becomes frozen. The 
great expansive force of ice was experimentally in- 
vestigated by Major Williams. He filled a mortal 
with water, and having rammed a wooden ping tightly 
into the muzzle, placed it in air nt a temperature con- 
siderably below freezing-point. When the water froze, 
the ping wav forcibly driven out to a distance of 
400 leet. Tre has the peculiar property of re-uniting 
by tho contact of adjoining surfaces, after having beta 
broken into fragments. ( See Req elation.) The 

phenomena attending the conversion of water into ice 
are noticed under the heads Fbsszxno, Latent Heat, 
Txupbsatu ue, and Watbb. 

Ioebebo, ue'-berg (Gcr. civ, ice; berg, mountain), 
tho name given to a mountainous mass of ice flout- 
ing in the sea. Some icebergs are formed by tho 
accumulation of ice and snow on the surface of the 
water ; others are produced by the descent of glac iers 
into the sea. When numbers of icebergs freeze to- 
gether, thoy form what are called •• fields " or “ packs/' 
which are often of great extent, stretching ncioas tho 
ocean as far as tho eye can reach, and often rising in 
perpendicular cliffs from 80 to 100 feet ahovo the water. 
Solitary icebergs are also often of vast dimensions, 
and instances are given, both in Arctio and Antarctic 
voyages, of floating islands of ice several miles in cir- 
cumference, rising from 40 to 200 feet above the sea- 
level, and loaded with blocks and shingle. As they 
ore floated by the polar currents to wanner latitudes, 
they* melt away, dropping their burdens of boulder 
and rock ddbns on the bottom of the ocean. Geo- 
logists regard the water-worn Mocks, the gravel, end 
shingle of the “ boulder-clay " as the deposits of ancient 
icebergs. 

IcB-nxjirK, an appellation given by eeamrn to a 
luminous appearance seen near the horizon in north- 
ern latitudes. It is caused by the light being reflected 
by the fields of ice, aud it is seen Jong bciore the ica 
Itself which causes it can be observed. 

Ice-house, a term applied to cellars constructed 
for the purpose of preserving ice in warm tempera- 
tnres for a considerable time. Cellars made for this 
object are surrounded with thick walls, and either 
arched over or provided with » conical wooden roof. 
The portion of ice which melts can be rtaioved 
either by means of a drain under the cellar, or maybe 
raised to the snrfaee, and drawn off bv a pump. The 
roof of the ecllar may be covered with earth to an/ 
required oxtent in very bot climates. In all cases, air 
shonld be carefully excluded from ioe-houees. The 
best soil for the finmdatfon of on ice-house is chalk, 
since it permit the water from the melting ice to per- 
colate through. In America, vast buildings are erected 
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Iceland Moss. (See Cxsbaxxa.) 


shipped b* theTnofont Egyptians, who eon- 
sidered it a saorsd hlad, and mummies of it me being 
oontinnsUy diaeovenfi^in Urge Humbert M the cats- 
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loaded, i* drawn npon the ice to the front of the 
storehouse, where a lam stationary platform, of 
exanMy the enrne height, as ready to receive its load, 
nrhirh. .ii toon u discharged, ft heiated block by 
block into the house by horse p ower. This proce ss of 
limiting is so judiciously managed, that Doth the 
taking up uf the ioe am the throwing at into the 
building are performed by the hone. The frame 
which receives the Mock of ioe to be hoisted is rank 
into a square opentef rat la the stationary platform, 
the block of Malt prahsi on to it, the horse starts, 
and the 'frame risks with the lee, until It rearhot the 
opening in I tec aid* of the storehouse ready for its 
roceptloii, when, by an ingenious piece of meebaaisu, 
it discharges itself into the bunding, and the horse is 
led back to repeat the process. Forty men end 
twelve horses will cut and stow away 400 tons a day. 
In thrombi*' weather 200 man era sometimes em- 
ployed at owe. IFhen athswaremSof ralnoccprs, 
it entirely unfits the ice foe market, ky rendering it' 
i end porous, and occasio n ally snow is tame- 
followed by ram, and that again bV frost, 
forming swwi'cc, which is valorises, and most be re- 
moved by the “plane/' The operation of planing is 
somewhat similar to. that of ratting. A plane, fig. 7, 
ganged to ran in the grooves made by the marker, 
and which shaves the tee to the depth of three lathes, 
is drawn by a bene until fchewhote •orjftee of the ice 
is planed. The Chips that produced art ~ 
off, and if tb* dear lot it not reached, i 
repeated.. If this, racket the lee too thin for 
it » left in state one, sad a few nights of hard 
will add Mom u moth as has been taken off'otaw. 
The uses of fo* are various la all parts of the world j 
either for oociHng wimp and other beverages, or for 
packing salmon, or for confectionery purposes. In 
warm climates, ft it prised as a luxury .* and m Behgsl 
and other hot contitrtes, arti Bnial means are regftUrlj 
used for its manufacture. Throughout the states of 
North America, the tee-trade gives employment to a 
large number of the working daises during a penod 
of the year when all ordinary avocations arc suspended. 
The ice-forma of New fork and Massachusetts, in 
the working of which * large number of bands are 
employed, are considered equal in value to the rice- 
crop of Georgia; and the whale capital invested in 
the trade is about jBJ ,000,000. 

Ion doom (Ger., I serve), the motto of the 

prince of Watem Beridea the coronet, this prince has 


Ichthyology' 

all appear to bo (bonded upon its industrious search* 
teg for the eggs of that reptile, which tends ma- 
terially to cheek its reproduction. The ichneumon. 


however, preys upon the eggs of other animals besides 
those of crocodiles. IflOupper and Lower Egypt, 
darmg the inundations of\tne Nile, it is frequently 
Brand In gardens and near the villages; bat in the dry 
season it resorts to the open field* and to the banks of 
the river. It feeds on pteotA eggm and fowls, killing 
the latter in the villages at night. In Upper Egypt, it 


the latter in the village# at night. In Upper Egypt, it 
searches for the eggs of the crocodile, which he bid in 
the sand on the one, and eats them. The ichneumon 
can be earth tamed, and taught to go about a house 
like a cat. U nukca a growhftgnoite, and barks when 
angry. A greyjdhuramon fHcrrarfes prism) has 
been known to mu twelve foil-grown rats, which were 
let loose in a room sixteen feet square, in less than a 
minute and a halt It also destroys small reptiles. 

loJUjKnfo* Fnr.~-The genus of insects called ich- 
neumon* belong to the'eroar JLmenopUro, section 
gbtwtatwMq, and fhmfiy Bfotseemin the arrangement 
of LetrrtB*. They are remarkable for the habits of 
their larrfr, which are parasitic in the bodies of other 
insects. The perfect ioanaumont perforate those bodies 
by means of tneir prtpositors, and there deposit their 


eggs, They have rafved their name from this destruc- 
tive habit, a comparison having been drawn between 
them and the HerpetU* Mnern men, the quadruped 
above described. The development, of these psraaitio 
insects within the bode of other Insects afforded much 
speculation among early philosophers, who fanned that 
ocoastohally one animal had the power of being trans- 
formed into another. The eggs of the genus Ophton 
afo of a singular form* hiring bean-shape*} and attached 
near one atm tar wjkmjr riefider peduncle to the body 
Of the victim. When hatched, the terra retains tins 
position, and thus Uvm wpon'the. juinetf of the insect it 


t TdWTMvW 


a distinguishing merit of honour, 
of Waters feathers; This consists of a plume of three 
ostrich-feathers, With an euoieot coronet : under which 
iu a scroll is the motto “Ios Drew/’ This device was 
first assumed 1 by Edward the Black Prince, after the 
famous battle or Oressy, In which he slaw with bis own 
hand Jekn,.ktag of Bohemia, the stipendiary of the 
king of France, in whose wars he was then serving. 
It wad from the head of this Bohemian potentate that 
Edward, than: guinea of Wales, took such a plume 
and motto,. whfoVhave ever ahiee been borne by every 
succeeding Prince of Waist in remembrance of the 
event. 

h aB tra wf, ihWteuen (fir, riMwsosi from iek- 
wren, I track; probably beams* it tracks the footstep* 
of the a nsateepplted in Zoo!., to a grans 

of quadruped* end a foknfiy of bymenopterou* insects. 
The name of Jftrasrfts is now nraally given to the 
baa foe following characters « 


Imsmmm* Mo (Or. teftnos, a footprint), in GeoU- 
a term applied to aU fossil footprints. . 

lomroutarar, ihnbrf+W* (Ur. iokvot, and gra- 
phoin, to wnte or draw), a terra used to express the 
ground-plan of any building, and. also applied to the 
delineation of the same. Itis not used in the present 
day, but it will be found in old work! on Architecture 
and county histories, in which views and ground-plans 
of churches and buddings of interest are often given. 

JoHson, iV-or (Gr.), a term used in Med. to denote 
a thin, acrid, and santas discharge from wounds, 
ulcers, fro. By the ancient Gteriur the term signified 


hra foe following characters • 

Feel shorty with Ire demi-palmated toes, armed with 
daws. Widen are' slightly retraetfie; tongue fovnisbad 
with horny papiUa j ears small ; a voluminous simple 
pouch, wlucn does not contain odoriferous matter, and 
at the bottom of which the vent la pieroed. Body very 
much elongated, with a long tail, strong at its base. 
The species of no jeans juiriwhi aro round in Asia 
and Africa. The fiiraitto* lohnonmon, or Ickarasma 
Fkamonio, lira for of * chestant-bro* .n and yellow 
colour, each hair being asnslated with those two 
colours | the feet ndrausle are black, or deep chest 


so. By the aurient Ohfor the term signified 
the divine liquor which flowed from the wounds of the 
gods. 

Icimnu.ik / -/Afo,in Ohem., the asotised albuminoid 
principle obtained from the yolk of the eggs of fishes. 
It corresponds to the vitellin found in the yolk of 
the eggs of fowls. 

IOBTOTTODOBOum, iMk+-o*dor , ‘V-7Uo (Gr. ichthno, 
fish; dam, spear; Utko*, stone), in Geol., a fossil fin* 
spina. . The spinet of certain shark-like fishes of the 
lower eoal-measaros are often more than a foot long, 

^IcHtirrouHh foS&wMe (Gr. frtofjtw, fish ; Mho*, 
stone), in Geri., a general term for a fossil fish, or any 
portion of a fish; a* a caste, tooth, or spine. 

IqpnMhOQY, (Gr. fathu*, a fish; 

logo*, a, discourse); that banta m science which treat* 
of the natural htetonyoffbhas. For a general descrip- 
tion of the feature aofhnatonny of foegeaany-fomicd 
animate, the reader Is referred to a former article. 

sa&s&jsuas fgaa^*sas 

branches of human knowledge, Of merely a fewjpirtisl, 
nnoomitfcted ub a ai v ati p ns . Aristotle, about 350 years 
before the Christian era. aide some progress towards 
oonnsetUQjr these togsthur as a body of doc trine; bat 
no reafadvanoe wanned* tilt formate of ths 16th 
oentnvy, whra Brian, BomieleV and fodvisni, the true 
founder^ of modern tebtbyologfc made foshr appear* 
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from their itnMu*. 



•bride that the science has mode 
to the seal, accuracy, and pi 


Cuvier, whom (treat i 
Poiasots," trail oom 

no am of the greater 

were Cuvier's labonrs in fanning 
of the species of a 

Ihe loo eat of the _ . 

pomes* a central bony am* oi which the aoA parte 
sustained, and from which the mottvi 
In the loweet known tom of J 


V Ariedi and torn bemw lw. h. goators, to whteheeveral spades belong, 
‘ — —toe craofte hhfrlholfew Zerieadera vratt wd eat; t£ 
fa toecaae sub-ordw. 8. Ribbon 


ifaalumlroliWMwm Am l|3a «hkA the AnraUUikTh. 

«ta. .hL> to th* cb^ZiSS; Ml 4 tu. SStrynih* ,£ 


five or rir fret in length. 

mottro mem dinrift. Biam. Ha bat know 

J 1 to, the lancslst, too the G p inal— datow a or efaetrieral biimuak- 

whole vertebra! column ia merely a pulpy nervona able far the violence of fta al e et tfa shocks, which aro 
chord, mveated by a membranona sheath. The vaseu-j often pawerfal enough to atone^rn man or bone. 3. 
lar trunka and digretivn organa in all the vertebrate era , Kalaeoptarow Ab d o m in al fle h se. The aperies of this 
protected by theinftrior pr oe emaa and diverging ap- family are ao numerous and to nraeh clue, that con- 
pendspe* of the vertebra j and the type oT this dinaion siderahle oonfoafaa prevailed concerning thou de- 
«f ammala » eaeentiaUr quadrupedal, thongh in several aoribed by early writers. Ihe bam known iaheo ot 
group*, one or both pain of lunbe are either radimen- thia tribe are tot herring, pilobard, anchovy, ealmon, 
tel or altogether absent. Deviation! from the ordinary trout, grayling, pike, euro, tench, bream, and ehubb. 
type of this nature are principally to be found among The large family of the Siwroida complete the Vaee of 
the dame* of fltlios and reptiles. Tn fishes, these limbs malaoopteroua flakes. They have an alr-tabe to their 
are called flat, the anterior being named the pectoral swim-bladder, and wane of the rsvs of their Una are 
ffoii, and the posterior the dorsal Una. The vertical : Armor, stouter, and nearly car hard as these of acan- 
11ns are of a different nature. Artedl denominated lh<$leruue flakes.— The third order consists of the 
those tlilies which have spinous rays on the baok, Pharyngognaths. In all these flshra, the lower pha- 
Aosnthoptcry guns (Or. acartiha, a thorn ; viertu, % eali are united to form one bong. They an* 

wing), and those which have only flexible ana jointed led into two sub-orders, — the Melacoptery mi and 

rays. tfalaropterygiaaa (Or. malako*, soft ; pfrrwe, a ! the Acanthoptcrygh : amongst the former, the flying- 
wii.„'). According to Cuvier, the n^anthoptorygian I fish is best known.—' The fourth -order is that of tlio 
character sal times a preponderance over all other drvi- Anacanths.— The only difference that arista between 
sum-, and renders them secondary, and incapable of! this order and that of the Aegathoptorous fishes n 
being placed in opposition to it. <*Tke makcopterygian the absence of Spinous or, parent rays an the fins, 
famihfs are distinguished by mote marked differences It is divided into two sab-ardenr-*]. Ophididm. 
and characters than the former; some aro both iialu- containing the ood, haddock, dorse, whiting, ana 
rally and distinctly limited, so that each is not only common hake. 2. Thoradn, whjob numbers t% 

' learly separated from the other, bnt also retains within | ‘Bchenan and the Flounder family.— The Acsntbop- 
iim'II a great resemblance in the dttails. The history i terous llslies form the fifth and most extensive of aU 
ot Jisues commences with the Acanlhopterygiuas, which • the orders, and consist of twenty^focr families.— Thu 
constitute one immense family. Amongst them are j sixth order is composed of Pleotognstbons Ashes (Gr. 
many vineries, useful as articles of food, and of con- j pUkict, interlaced; gmUkot, Jaw). The bones of the " 
siderable value to man in a commercial point of new. Tleotognaths differ ia come degree from those of the 
The Malacopterygiams include the abdominal flshea, great mass of osseous fishes, had there ere fewer "piece* 
which have the ventral fins situated behind the pec- m their skeletons. The upper jaw if tinmoroble, and 
torsi. These are mostly fresh-water fishes, such as the dermal productions. scales* spines, roughness, and 
the carp, pike, and salmon : the herrings are also osseous plates, differ from ordinary fl shhorias. The 
of the same nature. The sub-brachial and apodal order consists of three famiUet.— Twhesof the seventh 
fishes have cartilaginous fins. One of the best order.liophobnuacbs (Gr. lophotg a tuft; krmtorie, riUs), 
modem clssmflcalions of Ashes is that of Profes- possess an osseous skeleton rad o ompfa fa and free ' 
sor Muller, who finds characters which he considers jaws : tato the ultimate division of their braeehkp, in- 
to be of the highest importance in t^e vascular system. stead of bring pectinate& J* divided into small tufts. 
There is in most fishes, dose to the ventricle, a thick which are ranged by pairs along toe branchial arches, 
muscular swelling of the conunedcement of the ai- They are thus, as it were, encased inmril armour; and * 
term! system, which might almost be called a third , this, together with thrir angrier farm, gim them a 
chamber of theJmart. The blood is prevented from re- 1 singular aspect. The order contains tone families, 
corgitating into the ventricle, on too contraction of this among the most interesting members of which are the 
bulb, by valves. The number of these openings, rad sea-horse fish and the pipe-fito.— The rilghto order » 


oops. I 

mt that he ia.araequainted with any others* withe 

eithe^auatomicri or sooMori, equal to them in ecr- *- 

tainty. The PfagfartoraT or cartilaginous 



have three or snore row* of valves within the muscular sturgeon. There ere tores ! 

valve. In the Ganoids^ a still greater nnmber is pre> order.— The Birenoid* farm toe x 

rant; but iq the fagge jrrap farmed by the osseous two distinct Wpedes are known.— ope found in the 
fishes, after toe .raraifi hove been removed from river Amu on, rad another, Med toe ZtpidoHreu 

‘ emwetoet. which iuhahite the river Gambia. Very 

little Is sokown shout toe former, but the letter 

^ S ja wBlora iaSi 

to 0 class bring sradirided fato ntoe orden, and agrin which toe tropical sun soon converts intoe heed cake. 

gSffiai^EwaSiSnEftiasaS^ 
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eleventh order, and are divided Into two rob-ordera,— 


tho majority of specie# being also serrated on the edge. 
They have been known to divide the body of a mao 
in too at oite bite. Of the Oa Mim, or Toon and 
Jimouft, there are two British trample#, called by tbe 
iMirrmm of different localities "petmy-dog" and 
M miUor's dog" The XamnidiB ftonlsh the lam na 
comubiea, tbe mote formidabfo of the shirks met with 
in the English Channel, Tbe Atopeeiaa vulpn i» dia- 
tingni#bed from tbe rest of this tub-order by the great 
length of the upper lobe of it* tail ezoeeding that of it# 
body. It b often called the "thresher" ny teamen, 
ou account of it# attacking the whale and itriking it 
violent blows with its taiL Another family of sharks 
is the Oestrscions, of whioh two species have been 
observed | one near Japan, and the other In the 
Australian seas. The Balm, or sob-order of Bays, Is 
familiarly known by the name of skates. The general 
character of ite form is the extreme depression of its 
body and the lateral expansion of the dorsal fins : the 
torpedo belongs to this sub-order. The study of tbe 
geographical distribution of specie* is very importsnt 


Ideal, Beau 

baveTad a mystical meaning. It would appear as if 
this interpretation were correct, when the reverence 
with which the fish was symbolically regarded by the 
ancients is considered. Many signs and ceremonies 
were adopted by the Christians, with some change of 
meaning, from the religious rites of the onions amongst 
whom they dwelt. 

IcxoiiB, i'-tik-kl (Sax. itet-geal), a pendent conical 
mass of ice, formed by the freezing oil water or other 
fluid as it flows down an inclined plane, or collects in 
drops and is suspended. In the north of England it is 

XCMOOUIIB, I -bonf-Q-lUtets. Or. eikon, an image, 
and klaOf I break), literally, breakers of images. 
In Ecclesiastical History, the violent opponents of the 
veneration of images m the 8th and 9th centuries. 
In the Greek ohurch no carved, sculptured, or molten 
images of holy persons and things are allowable ; but 
piotures are employed. In the Roman Catholic church 
both pictures and images a re allowed. 

IooxooEirar, i -ko-nof-nlfe (Or. rilron, an image 
or representation, and grapkan, to write).— In an ex- 


to extend her fisheries, thereby not only increi ung 
the supply of a nourishing food, bat also fostering 
and encouraging her school for seamen.— Hef. Bio- 
grwphia Zoologiaa. published by the Bay Society j and 
tho article on Iohtbyology, by the late James Wilson 
and Sir John Blohardson, in the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannic*. l8*o Tlate LXX1.) 

Jghthtosaubds (Or. icktkue, fish; eauroe, lizard), 
in (Jool., a well-known genus of extinct marine saunans* 
so called from the combination of fish and lizard 
characters. The great era of ichthyosaur development 
was from, tho middle Trias to the Chalk inclusive, the 
Idas formation being the chief repository of their 
remains in England. In this deposit specimens of all 
ages and of all sizea have been found.— from the fmtus 
of a few inches to the adult more than thirty foet in 
length. The following are the most striking pecu- 
liarities in tho structure of the flsh-lizard i— The rer- 
tebrro resemble those of fishes in being concave at 
coohend. The cranium resembles that of the orooodile, 
bnt is characterised by a remarkably large eye-orbit, 
furnished with a circular series of bony sclerotic 
plates,— g structure observable in the eyes of turtles, 
Hzards, and many birds. The teeth, which are ex- 
tremely numerous, resemble in strnotore tboso of the 
crocodiles, but arc implanted in a deep Sbntinuous 
groove, and not In distinct sockets. The locomotive 
extremities are similar to tbe paddles of then hale; 
but they are four, instead of two, in number. From 
the form and position of masses of orushed and appa- 
rently half-digested fish-bones and scales in tho ab- 
dominal cavity, it it concluded that the ichthyosaurs 
preyed upon fish; and from the shape of their cowro- 
Mwt, or lossil excrements, it is obvious that their 
intestinal canals were furnished with spiral valves, as 
in the sharks. In one or two iostanoes, very small, 
and to all appearance festal specimens, have been found 
within the pclvio cavities of large iohthyosaun ; and 
from this circumstance it has been inferred that these 
oxtraordinaiy creatures, like the wholes, were vivi- 
parous, 

lcHTiiTOBis, tf-ttW-tts (Gr. fcftftai,** fish), a dis- 
ease of tho skin, which takes its name from the surface 
of the ontiole suggesting the idea of the scaly skin of 
a serpent or flsh. It is distinguished from lepra and 

S iorlaais by tho absenoe of deciduous exfoliations, 
stuict or partial patches, and (be constitutional dis- 
order! which more or less accompany those diseases. 
It is generally confined to patches in the aftnpite and 
on tho breast or chest j bus sometimes it attacuathe 
Are. 

Icuthts, W-tkie (Or. idUAw, a flsh), a word found 
on many ancient tombstones, urns, seels, rings, Ac., 
belonging to tho early ages of Christianity. As each 
character forma an initial letter Sit the Greek words 
letotu Cftntfoi, Tkeou Uiot Soter (Jeans Cbnst, t**e 
Bon of God, the Saviour), the word is supposed to 
100 


ture, as wcU as monumental records of ancient date; 
but in its restricted signification it is confined to <le- 
, BCriptions tnd drawings of any sculptured images or 
: printings of the human form, animals, and inanimate 
objects, that are found in buildings and their appurte- 
nances, and furniture, that are devoted to ecclesiastical 
purposes. This is more properly termed Christian 
iconography, and embraces all objects connected with 
Christian nrt from the earliest times, as far as the 
close of the 15th century. When the word is under- 
stood in this sense, it is a brenoh of eeelesiologv.— 
Ref. Didron’s Chrtetian Iconoarapky (Bohn); Jame- 
son’s Legendary and Sacred Art. 

IcohoIiOGT, t-kon-oi'-o-je (Gr. eikon, an image, and 
'ogot, word, or discourse), a description and explana- 
tion of rilegorioal figures, symbols, emblems, and 
visible representations, or embodiments of abstract 
qualities.— Ref. Pistraoci’s Jconology. 

Icosahbdiojt, i-lca-ta-M-dron (from Gr. akoei, 
twenty, and hedra, base), one of the five regular 
solids, according to tbe Platunio theory, and composed 
of equilateral and equal triangles. As it is composed, 
therefore, of twenty equal and similar pyramids, 
whose vertical all meet in the same point, the content 
of one of these multiplied by twenty will gne the 
whole content of the icosahedron. ( See Gbomitby ) 

Idea, i-de ■& (Gr. idea and eidot ; Lat. forma, tpe- 
oiet), in Phil., denotes in general whatever is the 
immediate object of thought. In the Platonio philo- 
sophy, however, the vtord possesses a different and a 
higher signification. According to him, ideas were the 
patterns after which the Deity made or fashioned tho 
phenomenal or material world. He held that all 
things consisted of matter and form, and that the mat- 
ter of which all things were made existed from all 
eternity, without form; bat he believed that there 
also existed eternri forms pf all possible things which 
exist without matter, and to these eternal and imma- 
terial forms he gave the name of ideas. By Descartes 
and subsequent philosophers, the term idea has been 
employed to signify alf our mental representation*, 
all the notions which the mind frames or things ; and 
when, in common language, we speak of having an 
Idea of anything, we mean no more by that expression 
than that we are thinking about it. By idea, Kant 
designate q every conception formed by the reason and 
raised above all sensuous perception. These be sub- 
divides into empinori, or inch as are partly drawn 
from experience, and pure, such as are totally free 
from any empirical element. Another division of 
Ideas is into theoretical and practical. As to the 
origin of our ideas, some attribute all our ideas to 
sense : others admit that the earliest notions proceed 
from the eonsee, yet maintain that they do not pro- 
duce the whole knowledge possessed by the under- 
standing; while others deny the senses to be any- 
thing more thin instruments conveying objects to the 

IniAt, BbaV, So •-ds'-tf, an expression applied 
in tbe Fine Arts to denote a selection of the finest 
parts of different subject* united, so as to form one 
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harmonious whole, of a more complete character than an English or French idioms and ao on. The sense 
» usually found m nature. In other words, it is “the of the word itself is by no moans restricted, ae the 
divesting nature of accideot, in the representation of Frenoh word idtome expresses any peenliar dialect or 
an individual. From the nature of the expression, and language, although uhotisme may be deemed a more 
Us definition, it is clear that it more immediately correct equivalent for our own word idiom. There are 
attaches to the arts of painting and sculpture s marchi- several subordinate words to express the idioms of 
tecture, it is susceptible of refinements, dependent different nations ; aa Latinism for a Latin one. Gallicism 
ou the selection of example#, upon which, however, a for a Frenoh idiom, Hiberrueiim for aa Irish one. The 
less nnversal agreement exists.'*— Brando tDieUonary. ranch idiom JBeoencas d nos moutone may serve as an 
Idealism, i-de'-M-iem, in Phil., is the doctrine illustration ofthe peculiar meaning of the word, aa the 
that m external perceptions the objects immediately literal translation of the phrase is, *' Let us return to 
known are ideas. Of this doctrine there are several our sheep, whereas it ia understood, in an idiomatic 
varieties. Some absolutely deny the existence of all sense, to express, “Let us go back to our subject.'* 
material substances ; others regard the real limply as Idiopathic, 4ds*Q*p!Uh r *ik (Or. idiot, one's own ; 
ideal, and judge the material world to be merely pathos, an affection), a term applied to a disease which 
assumed from the ideal ; while a third class, without is not dependent on any other complaint, aud there* 
denying or asserting the existence of a material world, fore oppowd to those disease* called symptomatic, 
are content with confessing an ignorance of its nature. Idxosyhobasy, W-e-c-ein'-krili'-ss (Qr. tdios, proper ; 

“1 see a tree. The common psychologists tell me sea, with; krasis, temperament), means a peculiar 
that there are three things implied in this one faot of temperament of mind, or of body; a state of coicti. 
vision ; via , a tree, an image of that tree, and a tution peculiarly susceptible to be affected by certain 
mind which apprehends that image. Fichte tells me agents, which m general produce no effect upon 
that it is 1 alone who exist. The tree and the image others. In this way, some persona are \ioleutiy 
ol it are one tiling, aud that it is a modification of my affected by honey, ooffee, batter, do. What are com* 
mind. This is eub/eetxce idealism. Schelling tells mo monly called antipathies belong to this class, (See 
that both the tree and my ego («r self) are existences Awtipathy.) 
equally real or ideal ; but that' they are nothing less Idiot. (Set Ihsahitt.) 

tbau manifestations of the absolute, the infinite, or Idlxjvbsb, V-dl-nets (Ang.-Sa*.), a word oapablo of 
unconditioned. This is objective idealism. But Hegel many acceptations, but the general meaning of which 
tells mo that all these explanations are false. The expreises abstinence from labour or employment ; 
only thing really existing (m this one fact of vision) is or, in other words, the state of a person who is 
the idea, the relation. The too and thq tree are bnt unemployed in labour or unoecnpiedT with badness, 
two terms of tbe relation, and owe their reality to it. Shahspere haa idleness to express unimportance and 
Tlus is absolute idealism. According to this, th**re is tnvialnesi, while Bacon deems it identical withfooliah- 
neither roiud nor matter, heaven nqr earth, God nor ness and infatuation ; as iu idleness* of brain. In the 
man. The only real existences are certain ideas or souse of laziness, in which the word Is sometimes, m 
relations. Everything else that has name or being iact olteu, understood, idleness ia but a form of moral 
derives its narao and being from its constituting one or degradation, one that debilitates the body In as great 
other of the two related terms, subject and object ; a proportion aa it incapacitates tbe mind for healthy 
but the only thing that is true or real is the identity 'abour. 

of their contradiction, th At is, the relation itself.’'— llif. luonuSE, id! -Oder ait (Or. idea, form : brasls, mix* 

Lewes’s Biographical History of Philosophy. iirel, in Min., a variety of the garnet, known also as 

Idvxtity, x-den'-tide (Lat. ulrm, the same), de- ; the Vesnrmn or pyramidal garnet. It was originally 
notes the sameness of one thing with tli , found in the ejeoted calcareous matter on Vesuvius, 

thing under different circumstances. Thus, j nal I hut it also occurs in tho primitive rocks. There ura 
identity is the consciousness that one hasth.it he is two principal varieties,— the purple or violet, known 
identically the saimo person that he was months »r hs hyacinth, and tho green, chrysolite. 
years ago. llv absolute identity is meant that the two lnoi, f Idolatry, i'-dof, t-iM’ii-tre (Or. eidolon, an 
dements of thought, ohjectno and subjoin e, arc imucoj bit rein, worship).— The term idol is generally 
absolutely one, merely different selects of one sub- Applied to those figures of metal, stone, or wood, used 
This is maintained by Scbcllmg and Hegel, by the pagans to represeat their deities : and tho 
and is a species ot pantheism. term idolatry, to the worship of them. In the Penla- 

InnouEAt’ittf, or Ideographic Characters. (See touch and the book of Job,— two of the oldest books 
ItiREoaiAp'iics.) we possess, idolatry is spoken of; and it is supposed 

Ideology, i-de-nV-n-je (Gr. idea , idea, and logos, di«- that the practice was conveyed from Egypt to India m 
com ae |, is Morally the science of idea . xml is the the 17th century before the birth of Christ; and from, 
term employed by the Liter disciples of Cordilluo to India, in a modified form, to Northern Europe, about 
designate their system of philosophy. The name was nine ecu tunes later. Idolatry included the worship of 
fii st employed by Destutt de Tracy in his work en- all beings m heaven and on earth, visible or invisible, 
tilled Jut mens cTfdtotogie. living or dead, and also the images or aymbols of these. 

Idea, Ides (supposed to be derived from the obsolete The worship of tbe sun, moon, and stare, was probably 
Latin verb xduare, to divide), the second of the three one of the first forma of idolatrous worship, Rapidly, 
great dilutions of tho month in the ancient Homan however, it began to embrace other objects, and nveu 
halendar. The calends were the first days of the a*snmed a degrading and repulsive aspect. In Rgypl, 
mouth } the tdc*, days near the middle of the month ; beetles, bulls, and many other animals, were worshipped, 
imd the nonet, the ninth day before the ides commenced. and the idolatry of tnafc time closely resembled the 
In March, May, July, and October, the ides fell on the modem form called Fetishism. The Ancient Greek aud 
loth of the month, but, during the remaining months Roman idolatry was dignified by all tbe charms that art 
of the year, they fell on the 13th. The plan w hioh tbe and poetry coold throw around it ; bnt tbe most popular 
Homans pursued was very peculiar. Instead of em- Grecian idols were rude, and almost formless images, 
ploying the ordinal numbers first, second, third, and ao It is generaly considered that the origin of idolatry was 
off, they distinguished the venous days of the month a deification of the unseen, incomprehensible powers 
bv the uumber which intervened between any given of nature. The Boman idolatry was not abolished m 
d»v aiul the division which next followed the one which KH a.d., by Honorins, although Constantine had 
w as current. For example, a a there were always eight ordered the destruction of all idolatrous temples nearly 
days between the nones and the ides, the day after the a hundred years before. Images were neither wor- 
uones was termed the eighth before the ideeg the next shipped nor used in the early Christian churches. The 
the serenth before the idee ; and so on. first actual notice of a decree to make an imago of 

Iniov, id'-e-om (from Gr. idiot , peculiar), a word Christ is not to be found till the 7th century. Tor- 
mode use of to express a mode of speaking or tullian, and others of the fathers, held that painting 
writing which ia foreign to the usages of grammar or and engraving were forbidden ty the second command- 
the general law of language, and which is restricted te ment " Thou shalt not make unto thyself any graven 
some individual dialect. For example, a number of image; thou shaft not bow down to them, nor worship 
words arranged iff any peculiar manner may be a them." Towards tbe close of the 4th century, pictures 
Latin idiom; the same transposed and translated, of saints and martyrs were admitted into churches. In 
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Idyll Ileum 

tho next century, images followed, end s species of very nimble reptile generally, end lives in warm cli- 
Chrislian symbolism was lmilt up out of pietures end metes. Some of the species live upon vegetables, and 
images, which represented the leading points of Chris* others upon animal food. It particularly Inhabits 
tiamty visibly, for several centimes afterwards, images South America and the West Indies, where it is very 
of the Virgin, saints, martyrs, Ac., ware honoured with numerous. From its cleanly habits and delicate flqsb, 
the some observances as the pagans paid to their idols, it is esteemed a great dainty, and taates very like 
Lights were burned before them, incense was burnt, chicken. It lives for the most part on trees : but when 
and prayers were offered up to them, hymns were sung forced to take the water, it can swim very readily, 
to them, and miracles ascribed to them. At the period This variety of the ljuanuitc—i. e. the common ignsna, 
of the Reformation, however, the Protestant church or Tijuana tHberculuta — is about five feet in length, 
abolished the worship of images. although many exceed that. It is of a more or less 

Jdyll, or Idyl, i'-dil (Or. eiduUion, the diminu- green colour throughout, and its dewlap is of a bright 
five of sides, form), a short pastoral poem,- or an yellow colour, as is also the crest which runs along the 
animated description and representation of ordinary back. They are thought to be best ilt for eating in 
objects of nature in harmonious verse. The bucolic the spring, when they are sought and hunted with 
poems of Theocritus are called idyls, while those of gi out avidity. Although in reality very timid animals, 
Virgil are distinguished by the name of Eclogues, which they have a very formidable appearance, which is 
renders it a difficult matter to decide why there should utterly denied by their harmless banns ami ondenxours 
be eny difference m name, os both compositions aie of always to escape when pursued. The female deposits 
a similar nature throughout. That the ancients did her eggs in the sand, where they are hatched by the 
not restrict tho use of tho word, may be seen by the wurmtb of the sun. 

works of Ansonins, which are oa’IH i.h'Ir. In English Iguanodon, itj-u-dn'-o-don (iguana, and Or. odous, 
literature, Thomson’s " lli.n-'s “rotters’ n tooth), an extinct gen. of gignntio reptiles, discovered 

Saturday Night," and Goldsmith's “Deserted Village," by Dr. Mantell, and named by him on account ot tho 
are examples of idylls ; while Tennyson, in lus " Idylls resemblance of their teeth to those of the iguana, 
of the King," lias ettn extended tho interpretation of Soon after the disciwerv by Dr. Mantell of the bones 
the word to a farther degree than was dune by the of colossal reptiles m Tilgate Forest, his curiosity was 
ancients. excited hy some teeth of n very peculiar character, 

Ignatia, ig-nm’-the-ii, in Rot., a gen. of tho nnt. prd. since they were totally unlike any that had previously 
Loganuueat. The species/, awara has been sn posed come under his observation. Tho find specimen that 
to yield the seeds known as St. Ignatius's beans, bnt attracted his attention was a large tooth, w*htcli, from 
Rentham believes that these seeds are the produce of a tho worn, smooth, and oblique surface of the crown, 
species of Sfryrhnon (which sec). They come to us had evidently belonged to au herbivorous animal, and 
from the Philippine islands. They are intenselv bitter, no entirely resembled the corresponding part ot 'an 
and contain tho alkaloid strychnia in men larger pi o- incisor of a hygn pachyderm ground down by use, 
portions than the nux vomica seeds. ' that he was much embarrassed at finding it in such 

Igutous Rocks, iV-ne-cars (Lat. ignis, fire) — The am lent strata. As no existing reptiles are capable ot 
term igneous is applied in Geology to all agencies, ‘ masticating their food, ho could not ventnro to assign 
operations, and results, which seem connected with, the tooth to a saurian. For some time the nature of 
or to have arisen from, subterraucan heat; and igneous the animal to winch the tooth hud belonged remained 
rooks include the Volcanic, Tranpenn, and Grnmtio in doubt, llarun Cuvier, to whom the tooth was 
senes, all of which are evidently the prodnets of fusion, shown, pronounced it to be an upper incisor of » rhi- 
either in the intenor or at the aurfaco of the crust ; noccros; while, m the Geological Society of London 
geologists, consequently, use tho term igneous m it was said that the teeth were of no purl ictilar interest, 
synonymous with Plutonic, pyrogonons, uustratified, uml cither bclouged to some large fish allied to tho 
and Other similar terms. Amrihicas Input, or wolf-fish, or were mammalian 

Toms Fatups, ig'-m* Jnt’-H-ut (Lat., literally 'the teeth trom sumo diluvial deposit. Dr. Mantell aud 
foolish flro '), a term applied in Nat. Phil, to a Dr Wollaston alone contended that they were tho 
“ort of lununoua meteor whioh flits about m the air a troth of some unknown herbivorous reptile. It was 
little ubovo the level of the gronnd, and winch appears not, however, till afterwards, when other hones had 
generally m marshy places, in churchyards, and near been discovered, and these compared with the skeleton 
stagnant waters, during the nights in summer It is of an iguana, that tho correctness ot their opinions 
called m different country places in England, by the was admitted. The size to which these reptiles attained 
names of "Jack o f Lantern, or “Will o’ tin* Wifp;" the in former ages must have been enormous. There is a 
people ascribing its appearance to tho agency of evil portion of a femur in Dr. Mantell’s collection twenty- 
spir.ts. It is, nowever, produced by the phosphorus two inches in girth at the smallest part. Jt is there- 
evolved from decayed leaves, and other vegetable and tore calculated that the thigh-bone of the ignanodon 
animal matter in a state of decomposition. exceeded in hulk that of the largest elephant, and its 

Ignition* {See Inc * ndksckncb.) length is estimated to have been from four to ih o feet. 

Igvokakvs, ty-no-rui'-eiMs, m Law, the term used After comparing the hones of the lguanndnn with those 
by the grand jury when they throw out or ignore a hill ol the iguana, and taking an average limn eight sepa- 
of indictment. It is a Latin word, nigniij mg * we are rate parts of the respective skeletons. Dr. Mantell 
ignorant ot tho matter, * or * wo have not sufficient e\i- gives the following as the dimensions of this giant of 
dence on the subject/ the Weald .—Length from snont to extremity ol tail. 

Iguana, ig-u-dn'-n/l, the type of the Tguamdtr, a fam. 70 feet ; length of tail, G2} feet ; circumference of body, 
of Saurian reptiles, forming, along with the Aguitridir, 144 feet. On the snout of the ignanodon was a horn ; 
tho tribe 8trohtlosaura, With regard to the name ot and the general appearance of the reptile must have 
this family. Ouvier states, on the authority of Her- fully realised the wildest ideas of the dragons.of poetic 
nandes and Scaligor, that it was origin Ally a St. Do- lore. Professor Owen does not think that the iguanodon 
miugo word, where it was pronounced by tho natives was so large an animal as Dr. Mantell mfera, bnt 
hiuana, or iooana. llo next affirms that it was de- believes that it was about thirty feet m length. It 
nved, according to Bontins, from the Javanese leguan . appears probable that the most formidable instrnificnt 
<f so, the word must have been transported to America of attack and defence possessed by this reptile was its 
by the Portuguese or Spaniards, and thero applied to long and powerful tail. Doruig the age of Reptiles, 
the reptile. However, whatever the definition, the the iguanodon seems to have occupied the same rclativo 
word itself has been Latinized, and is used to distin- station in the soale of being, and fulfilled the same 
guish the class to whioh it is applied. Tho principal general purposes in nature's economy, os the mas* 
characteristics of the iguana are as follows A large todons, mylodons, and mammoths of the tertiary era, 
thin fold of skin, or dewlap, under the chin ; cephalic and the pschydeimons animals of the present tune.— 
eutioolar plates, polygonal, unequal m diameter, fist, Ref. Mantefrs Fetrtfaetions and Heir Teachings; 
or carinated i a double row of small palatal teeth ; . Owen's Report on British Fossil Reptiles . 
maxillary teeth with their edges finely desolated; a4 I.H.S., an abbreviation of the Latin phrase Jesuo 
crest on the back and tail | toes long and unequal; hommnm salvafor (Jesus the Saviour of mankind), 
tail very long, slender, and compressed, and covered Ileum, ilf-e-nm (Gr. etleo, I turn about, from its 
with small, equal, imbricated, canoatcd scales, It ; i a numerous convolutions), in Anar., is the name gives 
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Hens 

to tbe lift portion of the until intestines, which ttn Odyssey, on the other head, merely oosUias the wen* 
minetca at the vahe of the cucun. _ derw^s of Upases, and his return to hie native ImJ . 

lusts, or IitiAO Passion, it -e-aw, tf'-e-dk (Lat. ileaea Ithaca. There have been many argument* within the 
panto), in Med., is a severe intestinal disease, charao- present eentory, on Homer and hia works, and many 
t erized by violent griping pain, accompanied with re* doubt* have been disseminated at to wbcthar Homer 
traction and spasms of the abdominal muscles, costive- really did write the Iliad and Odysseys three doubt* 
ness, and vomiting of faecal matter. It arises from haying been founded on the feet that the art ot 
many causes, and is generally symptomatic of some writing waa unknown to the Greek* in tbe ^ of 
other disease. Among the most frequent causes of Homer. Tbe “Wolfiau theory/* as it is termed, de- 
this disease, are strangulated hernia, mtua-suaception, dares that the Iliad and Odyasey are but fragments of 
or the retention of one part of the bowel within an- ballada, collected from different sources, and afterwards 
other, unnatural adhesions between adjacent folds of strung together, and handed down to us m a complete 
the intestines, inflammation, &a. The medical treat- 1 form by Pisistratns. A writer in the “ Encyclopedia 


is evidence of an inflammatory state, blood should be ! investigation of this kind, the presumptions with which 
freely abstracted from the arm, and leeches applie | a man starts, though not always distinctly set forth, 
to the abdomen. For the rest, carminative aperients, aro ot the utmost consequence in determining his pro- 
fomentatious, and glysters aro to be used. Dry and cedure. The false histories! presumptions from which 
humid fomentations, warm baths, and warm and co- Wolf proceeded naturally lea him to seek for flaws in 
pious g)r*ters, afford the most reasonable chance of the texture of the Homeno poems ; and it is manifest 
success/ that even Mr. Grote, who justly considers the extreme 

Ilxx, i'-lek*, in But., tho I Toll v, a gen. of tho nat. Wolflan theory as quite untenable, in propounding hie 
ord. Aguifahtiee*. The species 1. Agut/uhum is one wild scheme of resolving the Hied into two distinct 
of l beautiful shrubs or low trees, displaying parts, has been influenced, partly by his desire to miti - 

either chaise ter, according to situation, age, and ap- gate what ho calla *tho wonder 1 of the creation, end 
phentmn of art. It is found in most part* ol Europe, tho preservation of two inch long continuous poems, 
and in North America, Japan, and Cochin-China. In bearing the stamp of one mind, in an age when wntu 
Britain it is found m natural woods and forests, some* was altogether unknown. That there are no external 
times forming extensive assemblage* of line trees, historical presumptions of this kind, there is every 
Some of the uotdoBt specimens are in Med* ood Forest, e\ idcuoe to prove ; but a presumption of another kind 
H^itrordslure, and m the woods of Dumbartonshire, must now be stated. It is not to be surmised that 
By cult urc, more than a hundred varieties and sub- Homer would be anxiously accurate abont the mere 
varieties have been developed, differing m the vane- articulation, or joint-work of his epic poems, for many 
gation, margin, and size of the leaves, and m the colour reasons. In tho tint plaoe, because he was a poet, and 
of the fruit. The common green prickly-leaved holly aimed, as all true poet* do, mainly at producing an 
makes the be-t of all hedges, whether wo regard it* effect ou the feelings and imaginations or his hearers, 
qualities for defence, shelter, duration, or beauty. It not on tbe mere cognitive capacity. Bmall mistakes 
is, however, verv slow of growth, unless most carefully in incidental matters, taken cognizance of by thecunoua 
cultivated ; aud, for this>ra*on, hawthorn is generally understanding only, might, without offence, be corn- 
preferred as a hedge-plant. Tbe custom or dividing nutted by a great singer of poetry, as they wonld 
g unions by trimly-shorn bodges of holly waa very certainly not be observed by a healthy - minded 
general ab >ut the end of the 17th century. Evelyn’s hearer ; and that mistakes ol‘ this kind actually have 
imp* neirablo holly hedge at Deptford has been much been made, and are made even daily at the present 
celebrated : it was 400 feet long, 0 feet high, nd 5 feet time, the literature of the day bears ample testimony, 
bumd Ihc deep shining green leaves and beautiful In the second place, Ilomer was a popular poet, or, to 
corul berries of the holly are essential elements in tho use poetical languago, ‘a wandering minstrel, with a 
domestic decorations with which Father Christmas lyre in hm hand, as he l* truly represented sn ancieut 
honoured Not merely as un ornamental evergreen is biographic*/ and *nol a learned Southey, sitting m a 
the holly noticeable. Its white wood is extremely,! library, with book*, and deBk, and pen and ink, printers* 
bard, and ib used by cabinet-makers for inlaying, and | .iroof -sheets, publishers' quarterly reviews, and every 
to some extent by engraver*. From its inner bark «ort of literary apparatus of the newest and most 
birdlime i* prepared. The leave* have been employed approved description/ Therefore, in judging the 
in intermittent fevers The bernes arc purgative and Iliad as a whole, it must never be forgotten, although 
emetic. The North- American species, 7. vomitonn, such seems generally to be the ease, that it was not 
has bitter leaves, ot which the Creek Indians make a "Lomer's immediate object to compose a great whole, 
decoction which they use as an emetic, undo the name is he had neither reason nor opportunity Tor doing so. 
of black drink. The leaves and v .mg twigs of /. para - Ilts art, therefore, was to concatenate a senes of parts, 
yutufem.ii > , the Brazilian or I'.ird.piuy h »'.b , ar ■ exten- which, while they might be used with effect on a few 
eitcly employed in South America n* tea, under the great festive occasions as a whole, wero meant to pro- 
name of mate or Paraguay tea. It is remarkable that riuce their general and most appreciable effect in tho 
mu ft contains caffeine, the piiuciplo existing in coffee ihape of parts, either absolutely complete in themselves, 
and Chinese tea It has somewhat similar properties >r admitting of being easily supplemented by tho in- 
to th«>se of Chinese tea i but it is mage exciting, and, dwelling traditional hire which the poet cotud legiti- 
when taken to excess, produces akinaof intoxication, mately presuppose in the minds of his hearers. Some- 
Another matt, called goiuionha, is prepared m Brazil thing analogous to this we have in the great historical 
from the species I. qongonka and tkeezans. Johnston plays ot Shakspere, consisting of several parts, in any 
kua estimated the consumption of mati at 20,000,000 lbs. sf which, if there happened to be some email inounus- 
Annually. The fresh leaves of tbe Soutn-Ameriean bencies with the other parts, non* bnt a curious person, 
hollies have great astnngency, and on this account making a business of criticism, would ever notice it, as 
tbev aro much used by the dyers of Brgzil. 'he parts, thflugh connected ui conception, are so eon- 

lktin and Odyssey, xl'-e-ad od'-u-n (Gr. tfios and itructed as to gtvo tho impression of completeness 
ad tunas, Ulysses), two great works, as it is supposed, when they are represented os separate wholes. Ift this 
from the hand of Homer, the greatest and most ancient point be duly considered, — and there is nothing more 
of the poets of Greece. The Iliad is the first epic certain, or more duly attested m the history of these 
poem in existence, and its subjeot is the siege of Ilium, poems, the weakness of a groat number of the objeotious 
or Troy, or, more properly speaking, the quarrel lietween made by Laokmann aud Grote to tbe concatenation of 
Achilles and Agamemnon, the general of the Grecian *he Iliad will instantly appear. The tenth book, for 
army before that city. iLconsiate of twenty-four books, .nstarce— that in which tne midnight expedition of 
the first of which relates the origin of the quarrel, and Diomede* and Ulysses is described— hat, it is said, no 
the residue contain an account of the efforts male by necessary connection with the parte of the poem that 
Agamemnon and hia chiefs to conquer the Trijans preoede or follow, and might be cut ont without injury, 
without the co-operation of Aohilles, the defeat c f tbe Of course j because it was the object of the poet so to 
Greeks, the pacification of Achilles, and his resumption string together a number of little wholes, originally 
of anas in favour of the sons of Hellas, and the death independent, that they might atill remain little wholes, 
of Hooter (the Trojan champion) by tia hand. The and yet become parts of a great whole,'— an exquisite 
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tnok of art plainly, and which, u the whole history of 
popular poetry teaches, it required a mighty genius 
like Homer to perform.*' From these remarks it 
must not bo for a moment supposed that there are no 
interpolations in the original text of the author, as 
there can be no doubt that additions hare been made, 
as well as parts subtracted from the poem originally 
conceived by the blind poet. From the Iliad, it is 
not a very wide step to proceed to the Odyssey ; and 
here another question arises, whether if, considering 
the Iliad to be the entire production of Homer, we 
cannot grant that there are reasonable grounds for 
supposing the Odyssey to proceed from the plastic 
powers of a different and inferior minstrel. There is 
a certain milder tone and current of song in the last 
poem which might well hold out the inference that the 
Iliad did not emanate from tho same conceptivo 
faculties. The great mistake, however, is that of the 
German school, in not placing any weight whatever on 
the Hellenic attribution of both poems to Homer. 
The writer m the " Dritanmoa” proceeds : — •• On this 
point, we differ toto carlo from tho Germans, and are 
nothing ashamed to believo, with our learned country, 
man Colonel Mure, that Aristotle. Plato, and the 
overwhelming majority of tho highest intellects in 
Greece, had very sufficient reasons for placing a wide 
gulf between the two epic poems which they agreed to 
■tamp with the name or Homer, and the very ^fcripr 
works of a cognate nature, known afterwards under 
the name of the Epic Cycle. Nature did not (Aroduce 
twin Homers in those old Greek days, we may depend 
on it, any more than che has produced in these days 
twin Dantes or twin Shaksperes. If there had been 
a second Ilomer, of genius large enough to produce a 
counterpoise to such a work as the Iliad, uo doubt 
the Jfomende of some second Chios would have been j 
equally eager to stereotype his memory in their com- 
position, and to immortalize themselves with his 
name. But precisely, wo imagine, because tin 
only one Homer, wan there only one guild of 
ITomendtt, and one uniform, undisputed uuthoishif 
of the Iliad and Odyssey amo.ig the 1 1 recks, till hum 
pragma! » ilgrnmi i •r.annnnie i,;rc W .u: 1 ii'i*,. - 
whom a <v iiiiii .\«»ii"'i nvl II I'm • ■-■■i* j»« " 

tho prototypes of our modern Wolflins,' begun t« 
nibble at imagined incongruities, and to moot the 
question of separate authorship. Such being 1h< 
historical conditions under which the question is 
raised, it is manifest that the presumptions, us in 
the question about the unity of the Iliad, are all 
against the disintegrators; and a detailed examination 
of their array of minute aud microscopic objection to 
tho common authoislup will, in all likelihood, bung 
tho intelligent student to a verdict ol not proven ” So 
much for tho arguments for aud against the author- 
ship of the Iliad and Odyssey. The groat excellence 
of Homer’s poetry lies in its extreme affection for 
natiire f and the simple and healthy qualities with 
which it is endowed. Not the less admirable are the 
vigoroua and luxuriant changes which we ever and 
anon come across, all of which show, what is well 
termed “the billowy enthusiasm” of the blind old 
poet. Mr. Newman, in his pamphlet on Homeric 
J’rantlation , observes, with regard to the quAiut style 
which wo ilml so abundant through tho Iliad and 
Odyssey,— 11 It is quaiut to say, • Fatmclns kindled a 
great fire, godl ike man! * or, *Autoxncdon hold up tho 
meat, divine Achilles slicod it,* quaint to address a 
young friend aa ‘Oh pippin! 1 or * Oh soft-heart l 1 or 
5 Oh pet!* whichever is too true translation. It is 
quaint to compare Ajax to an ass whom boys are 
belabouring, Ulysses to a pet ram, Agamemnon in two 
lines to three gods, and in the third line to n bull ; the 
Myrmidons to wasps, Achilles to a grampus chasing 
little flshea, Antilocnus to a wolf which kills a dog and 
runs away, Menelaus striding over fatroclu »’« body to 
a heifer defending her first-born. It is quaint to say 
that Menelaus waa aa brave as a blood-sucking fly, 
that Agamemnon’a sobs came thick .is flashes of light- 
ning, and that the Trojan marej, wbue running, 
groaned like overflowing riven. Ail such similes 

x from a mind quick to dtscorn similarities, but 

dull to feel incongruities ; unaware, therefore, 
it is on a verge where the Bublime easily turns 
into tho ludicrous , — a mind and heart inevitably 
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qyaint to the very core.” Snob may be considered to 
be a brief description of the style m which the Iliad 
and Odyssey are written; in other respects these 
poems come under the general characteristics of epxo 
poetry, upon which some remarks will be found given 
under the article bearing the same appellation. Homer 
has been translated into nearly every language, and 
his fame may well be said to be world-wide. The best 
Italian translations are by Cesarotti and Monti; 
French, by Dacier, De Rochfort, Uitaubd, and Dugaa- 
Montbel; German, by Stolberg and Vosa; English, 
by Chapman, Hobbs, Pope, Con per, Sotbeby, New- 
man, Gladstone, Hcrscfael (m part), Arnold, and 
Wortley. The beat editions of the original work. 
According to the Encyclopedia Bntannica , are that of 
Florence, 1488, curd Demetrn Chalcondyla; the 
Editic Princcpe , in two vols. iolin, of which there are 
only about sixty copies extant, — Hague, 1802 ; Bekker, 
Berlin, 1843 ; Baumlein, Leipsic, 1864. The English 
editions are too numerous to mention. 

lM.FCKJiaACX.13, d-lre-c-bra t'-tte-e (from Lat. i/licto , 
I entice or induce ; from its power to vesicate, when 
applied to the skm m cataplasms), in But., a si nonym 
for Paronyohiacero (which ere). 

Illiciuu, (Lat ithcio , I allure, from 

having a most agreeable perfume), in Bot , a gen of 

S lants remarkable tor the iragrance and beauty ol tboir 
owers and foliage, belonging to the nat. nrd Maq- 
itolutcem. The species I anuatum, or star-anise, has 
the odour and flavour of aniseed. They have all 
laurel like leaves. The fruit is used by the Chinese ns 
an aromatic and carminative, and as a spice. The oil 
obtained from the seeds is said to be substituted 
occasionally fur oil of anise. 

I1.1.UMINATI, if'-ln-min-ai'-ti (Lat., the enlightened), 
a name applied to tho members of a secrot society, 
founded in 177H, bv Adam Weisbaupt, professor of 
camm law at ingoMadt. The professed object of the 
p.. 0 i..tv was, J,y ono single tie, to unite men of all 
■ «, 111 apito of dilieient opinions, religions, and 

runks. to instruct all classes; and to surround mon- 
nrchs with men of integrity, justice, truth, mid courage. 
From the ablest ot his lnw -students, Weisbaupt se- 
lected apostles lor his new scheme. These apostles ho 
culled Areopnqihh , and sent to various purts of Europe 
to work out hts new system. Lodges, numbering' 
1,000 disciples, were established in Bavaria, Suabia, 
Franconia, Milan, and Holland, before the existence 
of the society was known at Ingolstadt. The society 
itsell formed n hierarchy consisting of eight grades, 
exclusive of minor snbdiviBions ; namely, the Novice, 
the Minrrval, the llluminatua minor, the llhiminatne 
major, tho Scottish Cavalier, the l'nest, the Regent, 
and the King. Young men were preferred, and Lu- 
ther ins were taken rathor than Catholics. The Baron 
.1 Kmgge, and Bode tho philosopher, zealously pro- 
ved tho views of the society, whi< h contained, in its 
most flourishing condition, 2,000 members. A dispute 
at length arose between Weisbaupt and Kmgge, when 
the latter was deposed, retired to Itrfrne, and wrote 
igainst the Illuminati. I 11 1785 the whole society was 
dissolved by order ol tho Bavarian government The 
papers and documents of tho leaden were seized in 
the following year, and Weisbaupt fled to Halle, where 
he died. A new combination, the founder of which 
was Dr. Bahrdt, was soon aiterwards formed, under 
the namo of tho Germanic Union. Although it 19 
doubtful whether this second society ever attained to 
a perfect organization, it is generally believed that its 
political intrigues fa vourod and hastened on the French 
revolution. 

Illumikattito, U-lu'-tnin-ai-tinq (Lst. lumen, light 1 
Fr. tllumner, to enlighten), tho art of embellishing and 
adorning manuscripts with pictorial illustrations of 
various scenes and events, portraits, initial letters, 
borders, Ac., which was practised in the medieval 
lgcs prior to the introduction of printing, lllumiuat- 
ng was generally executed by the monks, almost every 
monastery having a ecnptonum , or writing-room, in 
which copies of the Scriptures and other works wer* 
made with great labour, neatness, and care, and after- 
wards ornamented with p’oturqs and devices in gold 
and ci ilours. The colours employed by the artists were 
•xtremely brilliant, and the general effect was height- 
ened by the introduction of gold and silver leaf, which 
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was bight? burnished. The initial letters and orna* 
mental Larders are Generally very elaborate, and 
executed with g*e.it skill and taste; and although the 
figures »*e fur the most part stiff and formal, the 
expression of various paasious is lrequently conveyed 
With great forte and correctness ; ana the portraits of 
cnrnent persons, particularly those which were oxe- 
catnl between the Oth and 10th centuries, are otten 
cxtrc' ie]\ good The illuminations that w ere executed 
in the lith, 12th, and 13th centuries are not so core- 
fully drawn and culouted. nor do they evince bo much 
artistic skill as those of an earlier period; but Ironi the 
commencement of the 1 1th century to the introduction 
of printing, they show considerable lraprovrm *ut in 
style and execution. The figures *in the iUyouxj 
tapestry (see llvthuat TArrsmv) maybe taken ns a 
2a ( r specimen ot tlic rnaniur in which tin' human f >rm 
inut other objects were rendered by medieval artists. 
The illuminators, and the art itself, were said by belt on 
to borrow tluir titles “irom the illumination whuli a 
bright gii.iua giveth to his work/* Illumination was 
practiced bv the Romans, us Fhny mentions m his 
•* Jxutural History/’ booh xxv. chup 2, a biographical 
work, written by'Varro, whuh included tho lues ol7t»0 
ltjinans of eminence, and was rmiched with puitraits 
executed by the author* himself lllnnunnted woiks 
are of gieat xaluc to the archneologibt and historian, ns 
they show the manners, customs, and halms of llie 
ancients, and tho vanmis nations of Europe, to the 
close of the 10th century, in matters ecclesiastical, 
military, and civil . aud they afford illustrations of the 
various :• •* utensils, armour, and weapons, 
that were • • l by •'••• ■ f as well as tho prevailing sivJe 
iff architecture of the period, lhcv aie also ni the 
greatest use in illustrating and cvp|jiiniiig many im- 
portant potnts which tdato to tho history of the 
litnc* ip which they were respei lively drawn Many 
valuable specimens ot llluiniiiatcd manuscripts are 
preserved in all the principal libraries of Europe, and 
copies of a great number of drawings illustrative ol 
English antiquities, uu hiding portraits ol the euilv 
kings and queens of England, with representation* ot 
Hie poisons ami co*1umt» ot our ancestors, their .urns, 
bouses, ships, und household turnituie,hu\o been pub- 
lished by Mr Strutt, an eminent Fnglivli antiqu.ii v 
Since tho ieuv.il of Gothic archil et tme, and the inti o- 
ductioii of mednrvnl ornamentation into onr chinches, 
the illumination of scrolls with ti \ts of Senplurc, for 
decorative purposes in connect mu with chinches, 
achuols, Ac, and a Tandy of ornamental woik, lias 
become a fashionable amu<n ment, ami allords easy and 

li ii* ■* it to inary who pi a< Use it. 11 and- 

I * I r ■ in the art, winch is similar in its 

style and n.ethod of execution to heraldic painting and 
painting in body-c'douis, with boxes of colours und 
liquid golu and silver, prepared tor the purpose, max 
be obtained irom ary bookoeher or artists’ colon i limn. 
--7fe/ Strutt's licqjil amt Eeclrminticul Autirfintim of 
3£npl'j)td; Strutt's View of the Cuitoni*, <jc t nJ Ewjtand, 
Owen Jones’s Grammar of Orramint, 

linLUMix vtion, il.-lu , -min-iri-*huH, tho act of illn- 
imnutmg or making luminous Through the invention 
of coal gas, tho operation of supplying light to the 
streets and interiors of houses has advanced greatly 
within late years. The employment of gas for illu- 
minating purposes can be traced back to remote 
antiquity; vet the substantial history ot its applu ation 
can be given in a few lines. Issues of inflammable gas 
have been observed at various times in diflerent waits 
of the world. Amongst these may bo reckoned the 
holy fires nt Baku, on the Caspian Sea. and those ot 
Pfetra Mala, in Italy, buch issues were, however, 
only looked upon with suspicious dread l*v tlic ignorant 
people who observed them. If we could believe live 
accounts of the Chinese, which we cannot safely do, 
it would appear that many years ago they applied 
natural inflammable gases both to pm poses of heating 
and illumination. In the coal districts of this country, 
large sources of inflammable gut exist in tho coal- 
mines; and m some localities, such as Cliut Moss, in 
Lancashire, so easily is this gas proenred, that it is 
only necessary to plunge an mm rod a few yards deep 
into the soft neat, and then, on its withdraw al, to insert 
a tin tube, wnen a copious discharge ot g&s is evr ived 
at a high pressure, and apparently for so unlimited 
Ib5 
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period of time. As early as 1650, Mr. Thomas Shirley 
communicated to the Boyal Society a paper describing 
some experiments on an inflammable gas issuing from 
a well near Wigan, in Lancashire; and nearly a cen- 
tury later, tho liev. John Clayton discovered that an 
inflammable gas could be obtained from coal when 
exposed to heat in clo*e teasels. Gag thus artificially 
produced was not practically used till K92, when 
Mr. William Murdoch lighted Ins office and house at 
ltedruth, in Cornwall, with it ; and since that time 
tin* branch of tho ohemicitl arts lias progressed rapidly 
aud satisfactorily. (See G vs M imfai ti an.) In all 
cases of artificial illumination, it is ol great importance 
.that we should be aide to determine with lncdily tho 
| relative value ot the light obtained. Tins is generally 
0 fleeted bv conipaiing the illuminating sources em- 
ployed with some standnid source of light. Attira 
number of experiments to fix upon a standard, l)r tiro 
says, — u Alter comparing lights of many kinds, 1 find 
every reason to conclude that a large wax candle, of 
three to tho pound, cither long or slim t— that is, either 
12 or l. r » inches in length, as mnmiluctured by one of 
the great wax-chundlers of London, aud furnished 
with a wick containing 27 or 2rt threads of the beat. 
Turkey cotton, is capable of turuishuig a most uniform 
or nearly invariable standard of illumination. It 
affords one-tent Ii of the J'ght emitted bytboArgind 
lamps of the Trimly House, and onc-elevcnth of tho 
light ot mv mechanical lamp, when each lamp » made 
to burp with its maximum flume, short of smoking." 
For many of lus determinations, however, l>r. Ur© 
used the French mechanical lamp, known as Carcel’a 
lamp. The lollowmg table contains IVclot’s estimation 
of the illuminating powers ol various candles, and their 
consumption ot material m the hupr; the light given 
out by a Carcel Argand lamp, consuming 051 grains in 
au hour, being colled 1U0 . — 

I nt entity Consumption 
tf hyht. pir hour. 

Tnllow candles, 0 in lb. .. 10 CO 8*51 

tileanne, or pressed tallow, 

H in lb. b 71 7*51 

Ditto, r> in lh 7f>0 7-t2 

Wax randies, 6 m lb. ... 13 <»l 8‘71 

Spci niacoli, 5 in lh. ... 11 10 8 82 

htrane acid, commonly 
called stcaunc, 6 in lb. . 14 10 0*33 

The term I’hotometry is applied to the numerical cati- 
tnation of I lie degrees of the intensity of light. 41 IT," 
bhvs Sir John lit-rschel, *• light be a material emana- 
tion, a something scattered in minute panicles in all 
directions, it is obvious that tho same quantity which 
le dill used over tho surface of a sphere concentric with 
the luminous points, jl it continue its course, will suc- 
cessively be difl used over 1 i ft rand larger concentric 
spherical surfaces , and tV u ns Ii ii-.tv, or the num- 
ber of rays which fall on a given space in each, will be 
inversely as the whole surfaces over which it is diffused ; 
that is, as their radii, or of their distances from (be 
source of light.. . Let a candle bo placed behind au 
opaque screen full ol small equal and similar boles ; 
the light will shine through these, and be intercepted 
in all other parts, forming a pyramidal bundle of ray a 
having the candlo in tho common vortex. If a sheet 
of white paper be placed behind this, it will be seen 
dotted over with small luminous specks, disposed 
exactly as the holes in the si recn. Suppose the holes 
so small, their number so great, and tbe eye so distant 
from the paper that it cannot distinguish the indi- 
vidual Bpccks, it will still receive a general impression 
of brightness ; tho paper will appear illum<nat*'d, and 
present a mottled appearance, which, however, will 
grow more umtoriu iih the boh nan- siuuJhT and closer 
and the eye more distant; and if cxtrcmely so, the 
paper will appear uniformly bright. Now, if every 
al‘ernate bole he stopped, tbe paper will manifestly 
receive only half the light, and will therefore be only 
half as ninth illuminated; and, cteterii parihut, the 
degree of illumination is proportional to tbe number 
of holes m the screen, or to the number of equally 
illuminated specks on the surface ; i, e.. if the speck 
he infinitely diminished in size and infinitely increased 
in number, to the number of rays which fall on it from 
the ongmid source of light/* Reasoning in this man- 
B 3 
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tier. Sir John Ilerschel establishes the following deflm- rays are reflected or refracted, multiplied by the area 
tione 1. The real intrinsic brightness of a luminous of the objeot, and divided by the area of the image, 
abject is the intensity of the light of each physical lint the apparent magnitude of the lens, as seen from 
point in its surface. 2. The apparent intnnsie bright* the object, is proportional to the square of the diame- 
ness of any object, or luminary, is the degree of illu- ter of the lens divided by the square of the distance of 
munition of its image, or picture, at the bottom of the the object ; and the area of tho object divided by the 
eye. .*♦. The absolute light of a luminary is the sum ol area of the image is equftl to the square of the distance 
the areas of its element ary portions, each multiplied of the object divided by die square of tho distance of 
by its own intrinsic brightness. 4. The apparent light the image from the lens . thciefore the brightness of 
of an object is the total quantity of light which enters the imago is proportional to the sqnnie of tho diameter 
our eyes from it, however distributed in tho retina, of tho Jens dwided by the square of the distance of the 
Instruments made for the purpose of measuring the | imago from tho lens ; that is to say, the brightness, or 
illuminating power of any body are < idled Photo* i degree of illumination, of the linage depends only ou 
meters. They are of various forms. Wheatstone's ! the apparent magnitude of the lens, as Been from tuc* 
photometer is one of tho best known . It is a small imago, and not iu anyway ou the distance of the 
sphere, with a reflecting Mirfaen. Being plared he- object ** For this reason certain stars are rendered 
tween tho twobghte, each light is seen reflected on it visible by tho aul of large telescopes, and are poiicctly 
by the spectator. By an ingenious contrivance, a invi-ihle when a smaller one is used, 
rapid rotary motion is given to the sphere; and by the Imu.i -woiihiiir and -bu^aking. (Sre Idol, 
principle or the persislfiiee of impressions, the spec- Idoj.atky.) 

iator sees two curves of different f>nghtness. The Imvcitby. — A general term applied to allegories, 
brighter light is then removfd till the brightness of tho metaphors, similes, and such-like llgures, used m 
Curves seems equal, and the mloiiMtiesnl the luminous rhetonc (which ace). 

points are then as the squares of Ihe distances. Tho Imaginary < jUANTiTirs, im-aj'-e-vJ-re, » term ap- 
lllurainating power of gas is often greatly dependent plied in Algtbra to the evpn roots ol negative q nan* 
upon the burner employed. The chief bnrncru now titles, or the imaginary results of £■ *i «■ i".ir 1 1 ' 
employed are the bal'a-wmg, fish-tail, Arguml, Unde operation. By infinite senes, and r . l.iiu-u liuo- 
Argand, Ac. The bat's wing eonaiata of u fine alit cut lions, it can be easily proved that — 
into an iron nipple, gr 'r*» a flit fm-like fl«me. «The 
fish-tail consists of a - ■ n i ; •• >>, perforated by two 
holes, drilled so th.it 1 Si • ■ ' i --i gas are nu lined to 

each other at an angle ol about wr». A flat !Um of , ._ . • , „ . /— T . 1 

ilaiue is thus produced resembling somewhat tho tail w hero, if * — ±0, wo shall have v —1 — * 

of a fish. (For the form of tho Argand burner, sre to wlueh no definite arithmetical meaning can possibly 
Argand Lamp; and for other methods of illumination, . .-i — r i, A 

ere OanDL* Manufacturr, Lamp.) One of tho most Jj C ° 

brilliant methods of illumination discovered in late f “ J \ f nd 

years, is that of the elec trie light. It isprodiucd by i Circumstance ahowB that thnigh 

tho current of a powerful voltaic battery between two ± v — 1 may have arisen from the generalizations of 
pencils of hard clinmml, Mich as that deposited in the symbolical algebra, the orurin and meaning must bo 
retorts of gas-works. Chircnul being an r* , ■ if : , 1 I’ll r in other quantities than numbers; for m 
conductor, becomes incandescent, and ns «» i • '■ » ’ ■ ■*« , considered without reference to its apph- 
fusiMo at any known tem, erature, the splendour nf| '* ■. every tmerje operation implies the previous 

the light is ouly limited by tho power of tho battery, p ,, i 1 ■ of tho corresponding ihrrct operation; 

After being formed into pointed eylinthTs, tho charcoal and thpreloro nurd quantities, whereof the arithnm- 
is mounted in metallic holders coime* ted with the ends tied values can never bo exactly aseertameii, have 
of tho voltaic battery, and the pencils arn so fixed that their origin m the appheation of aiithmelie to geo- 
their points can ho brought into contact, or mado to metry. \ ,# l ■ 17*1 imaginary quantities buvu no ieal 
recede from each other, as required. "When m eou- value, v 1 ■ ■ « y '*i e « f important aid in the higher parts 
tact, tbo current passes through them, and the char- of mathematical analyses, as they indicate n marked 
coal becomes brilliantly luminous. When separated, distinction bi tween quantities which have no nutural 
n splendid flame passes between them. 1 J10 electric or necessary dependence on each other, 
light can be produced in an exhausted receiver, under Imagination, iin-nj-m-ai'-thun (Lat. imago, an 
water, or in gases which do not support combustion, image), m Phil., is a term used m various signiflca- 
M. Foucault has applied this light, with great eflect, us turns. According to Dr. Held, imagination, 111 its 
a substitute for the luno light in the gas microscope, proper sense, signifies a lively conception of objects of 
It haa also been emplo>ed, both m Franco and sight, being ri , »* ,n/T u’«bed from conception as apait 
England, on somo occusionB, to give light to workmen from a whole , n.i.i \»' ■ u Says th.it ** the pleasures 
who were obliged to continue operations at night. The of imagination are such as arise from risible objects, 
electric light has also been used ou tho theatrical since it is the Benue of sight that furnishes the imsgma- 
stage, in order to produce «M«1 u:*' cfleots; and m tion with its ideas.” Others, however, employ rbo 
illuminations of cities, as h.‘i e«i «« of joy, this word in a much wid'r t "- • «on e .1’ -v- 

light is often used to render rnM I r M eg- 'is**., * ih , , 

Illustration, il-lus-t rat'll . • 1I1 1 1 frir., is faculty of the human mind liy which r 11 ■ •». 

show), a term used m Khe; , .* ■ 1 i>: . t n m n 11 . ideas are prodneed at will. Philosophers have divided 

panson, or simile, in this fact only, that illustration is imagination into two, — the reproductive and the pro- 
used to illumine an argument, vvlulo tho former are ductive. By tho former, they moan imagination con- 
only used to give force to evpiestiion. 1/hitf ration is sidered as simply re-exhibiting or representing tho 
sometimes used iu a wider ami far moio extended objects presented by perception, that is, exhibiting 
sense, in which, according to Brando, it *■ 'crux to com- them without addition or retrenchment, or any chango 
prehend example, 111 which ease it is the rental rf a in tho relations which they reciprocally hold when 
particular fact or uistauce, evincing tho truth of s first made kuown to 11s through sense. Tho prouue- 
generul proposition laid down in argument. live or ci entire imagination is that which is usually 

Image, (n'-J/ (Lat. imago), in Kind, a term «i gm lied b/ tho term imagination or fancy in ordinary 
applied to denote a metaphor which bus been diluted language. According to Sir W. Hamilton, “ lmaginu- 
and mado into a complete word,— painting by an lion, 111 the common acceptation of the term, is nut a 
assemblage of different ideas moving t! r .ugh it, but simple, but a compound faculty, a faculty, however, 
which la not sufficiently exnumlcil to In allegory. in which representation— tho vivid exhibition of an 

IifAGV, in Optics, is the spectrum, or appearance »l»jeet— forms the principal constituent. The repro- 
of an object made by reflexion > t lot 'action. “ Tho dmtivo imagination is not a simple faculty: it corn- 
brightness of an image depends evidently on the quan-l prises t’vo processes; first, an sot of representation, 
tity of light concentrated m each point, fiettn : .1- *■ -!: ■ :lv - . 1 i"- 1 1. n .1 ■«'. v:. i’.v, an net of re-*™ \ ,-ti m 

the effeots oi aberration, tlm brightness must fu n* 1 n 11 ;i 1. * ■ .1". ■! I v eeii «■ ti'.mn.-i • 

be proportional to the apparent magnitude -in : * .1 !■■■ 1 the u> ■ 1 .*> 1. 1 1 1 I 1 •**■«'■ 1 

from the object) of the mirror or leus by which the constituent that tho faculty obtains the only title it 
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can exhibit to au independent existence/' In bk< 
manner, 11 the imagination of common language— tin 
reductive imagination of philosophers— ia uothinj 
ut the representative process pine the process; t« 
rhich I 'would give the name of the comparative/ 
The imagination represents ideas in three pnneipa' 
orders: (1) the natural order, that in which we re- 
ceive impression of external objects, or the orde" 
according to which our thoughts spontaneously groui 
themselves; (2) tho logical order, presenting what u 
universal prior to what is contained under it as par- 
ticular, or presenting the particular first, and ther 
ascending to the universal which they constitute , (3 
the poetical, which consists in seizing individual nr- 
cunistance-i, and grouping them m such a manner 
that the imagination shall represent them so as thei 
might bo offered by the sense. There are ditlercn 
kinds of imagination, as there are different hinds n 
intellectual activity. There is the imagination of all 
straction, tho imagination of wit, the imagination u 
judgment, tho imagination of reason, the imagina- 
tion of f< ehng, the imagination of tho pnsfaons. 

I uu non uo, m-brole'-yo (Ital. broghan, to con 
found or mix together), a term applied iu Lit. to tl 
plot of a romance or drama, wjjen it is much per 
pleved, complicated, and interwoven. The Italian* 
then.Hres also term small burlesques, when rendered 
ludunmi by similar absurdity, by the same title. 

Iwmi s, i'-mides, iu Cbem., a class ol bodies inter 
mediate Ik tween tho amides and ml rites, supposed 10 
contain a hvpcthctical radicle, unidogcii, or ammonia 
less two equivalents of hjdrogen. Though not uu 
men >us, several of them are well known. 

IiTSfAcunTK CojfCKPTioy, nn-mak'-u-laif Ron-tep'- 
•him (Lat. immacnlatua, spotless, purt^j coneeptio, the 
net of conceiving! of the Holy Virgin, a festival oh- 
served m the Uoman Catholic church on tho Ml- 
December, in honour of the alleged conception of tin 
Virgin Mary without sin. Tins doctrine was firsl 
promulgated about tho middle of the 12tli century 
The devotion to tho Blessed Virgin bad reached sm l 
n height, that many obscure theologians set on foot ihc 
idea, that not only was she sanctified from her birth, 
but mIso that she was conceived without sin. Cora 
long time theie were msny disputes ns to its accej»tn- 
lions and it wa9not defined ns an article of fuitli until 


Impanation 

struotion of the body, the soul might be in a state of 
or , B1roo °» Ibus would be, m it were, anni- 
hilated also. Consequently, the hope of immortality 
must be considered a religious conviction, and not au 
argument winch can ho proved, by any common-place 
similes of every-day life. 

Impact, im'.ptkt (from Lat. itipwqo, I impinge), m 
Mech,, the smglo instantaneous blow or stroke com- 
municated from one body in motion, to another bodv, 
which may bo either in motion or at rest. It the bodv 
moves m tho direction of tho stroke, tho impset is said 
to be direct ; if m a different direction, it is said to lie 
oblique. The theory of direct impact, or collision, 
is as follows :— Lot the masses of two balls, or mate- 
iial particles, he m and in', and let them mot o with 
uniform velocities, v and r 7 , in the same direction along 
a straight lino ; © being greater than r 7 , so that n over- 
takes in'. Let v bo the commou velocity of the two 
balls when tho compression at the moment of impact is 
at a maximum degree ; also let P bo tho momcutiun 
emended in order to produco this compression, and 
• I* the momentum acquired during tho restitution of 
the force of the bodic-, e bo.ng the coefficient of elas- 
tu ity. Let V and V 7 be tin- vi fectics of tho balls when 
udUsion ceases. Hence, wo havo tho three following 
eases — 

(1) mv = momentum of m at the beginning of col- 

• lision. 

R = momentum spent in producing compres- 
sion. 

mu = momentum of ta when compression is a 
maximum. 

(2) mV ss momentum of m' at tho beginning of col- 

liHion. 

tn'it - momentum of in 7 when compression is 
mux. /aV = iii'u - P. 

(1) At tho instant when edition ceases, wo have 
similarly— 
mV =r mu — rP 

i»'V 7 la'a+cP 

From which equations wo shall pet— 
mp H mV *«V + m'V' 

it . - — 

m + in' ii + »*' 


the Mh December, lVit, when Pope Pius IX. declared 
it in the loUnwing words*— 1 “IVe define the doctrine 
which holds the most blessed Virgin Mary, in the first 
iu: f antot her eonccnuon, to have been preserved tree 
from hII stain c.f original bin. Xc &e 77 From the ample 
testimony offered hy the Scnptures, however, there i- 
full pmof that no one except; our fctevmur was bom 
thoroughly free from sm ; and, consequently, the w hole 
doctrine of the I imuaculatc Conception re its but on a 
verv slender basis. 

IwHATFlUAiiisv. (See Materialism.) 

Immlbsto.V, im-mer'-ahun (Lat., from tit, into, and 
menu*, part, of merger e, to plunge), in A*tron , the 
disappearance of one heavenly body behind another, 
or within the nhadow cast I v i* «»■ d.n ■: g e« e 1 
humcr-wi, or ineideneo i n*. s -i.|« «*, i p ■ 
boou as tho disc of tho body that is eclipsed begins to 
pass heinnd the disc or shadow of tho other, 
luwrr.siox, Baptism by. (S*c Battisw.) 
lMviOMTH»y,un-inc-Mi 7 -jfAwn (from Lat. mmol are, to 
sacrifice), a ceremony used amongst the Homans with 
regard to their sacrifices. It consisted in throwing 
frankincense, wme, and a species of cake, on tho bead 
ofthevntim, before it was sacrificed: consequently, 
whan tin mala twa wa« performed, the victim was already 
doomed, and tho term became applied to the sacrifice 
itself. 

ImmoutaTiITT, immor-tiiV-e-U (Lat. immortah*), that 
quality of perpetual existence which differs only from 
eternal m the one respect, that the former has a begin- 
ning, which does not belong to the latter. Eternity n 
the uttnhute of the Deity himself, while immortality 
only applies t* aomo of his creations ; as the soul, for 
example. The dogma which insists on the immortality 
of the soul is very ancient, and is connected with almost 
nil religions, although, of course, under a variety of 
conceptions. Some philosophers have pretended to 
prov e the immortality oi the soul from its immateriality; 
but the idea cannot be carried out, ns, after the da- 
loT 


*1 m 1,1 r 

V = — - — , (v-v') 


v- „™±-£ + ~ 

I/I + »M 7 »l +« 7 

n oblique impact, it must be assumed that the mutual 
efiou of the balls dunng enllisuin is along the bne 
winch joins their centres at the instant when compres- 
sion is at a maximum. «».-i nl. *./ t l at line only; that 
ib, we assume the i« In* i % i vi tlv Hence, 

f a 4 m ■ih 1 iii. i'll 1 1 -.' *s obliquely on a smooth plane, 
.he I ■ ■ • t r»*a- • i- .i • f li.e plane will be perpendicular 
o its surface, and the momentum of the impinging 
all will be affected along that hoe only. For further 
i formation, the reader hail better cousult l’rofe<-sor 
iValker’s treatise on Mechanics, where he will find 
,he subject treated on at length. 


1 mpalihbkt, im-paiV-mcnt (from Lat. in and pafne, 
. stake), a mode of punishment which was practised 
ormerly bv the Turks and other uncivilized nations, 
t consisted in thrusting a stake through the body, 
.nd thus leaving the victim to a lingering death. In- 
itances are recorded of persons who endured this 
lorrible torture for several days, before death released 
hem from their sufferings. It is staled by Mr. Layard 
n his “Nineveh/* that impalement was commonly 
i rectified by the Assjrians tow uda their captives, and 
hat tho instrument of punishment, the stoke, was 
hrust through the body immediately under the riba 
vol. ii. p. 374). When 'Danas took Babylon, ha im- 
aled no less than 3, MO pn -oners, as is stated by Ucrod- 
tus (iu. 15fi). Impalement is said to be still in use m 
Ue East, the Chinese being tliqpeople amongst whom 
; is most employed as a mode of punishment. 
lvTAKATiow, im-pilit-ax-thun (Lat. panit t bread), in 
hvol., is a term used to signify the opinion of lb* 
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Lutherans with respect to the sacrament of the Lord's 
Clipper; hut which was held by others Ions before the 
tune of Luther According to this view, the body and 
blond i >1 Christ become united with the elements of the 
euHi.imt without any change in their nature. “The 
body," according to Luther, “ is really present in the 
bread, the substances being in each case so mixed to- 
gether, that each retains its owu proper operation and 
ii it lire, and yet together they constitute a single 

t.lip-i’t." 

Lupahlawos, im-par'-lllntB (Pr. parler , to speak).— 
Formerly, a defendant in a suit at law was entitled to 
demand one imparlance, or licentia loqutwh , and might 
li i\o more granted hy consent of tho court, beforo lie 
pleaded, to seo if ho could end the mutter hy talking 
with the plaintiff 1 , without futther suit. It is now dis- 
continued. 

Ticpavikits, im-pai'-aheiu, in Hot , a gen. of the nat. 
ord. Bafaaminacete. Tho species /. baUamxna is com- 
monly known ae the balsam, and is one of tho most 
beautiful of garden annuals, forming a showy coue of 
UneJv-variegafed eauiation-liko flowers. Thoso are 
regarded as tho most choice varieties which have the 
flowers double and striped , hut none of the varieties 
are permanent, or can ho continued by seeds. The 
prevailing colours of the potuls are wluto and red, tho 
bitter 0^ tending to every shade of orange, scarlet, 
purple, lilac, pink, and especially carnation, vr flesh- 
t ulnar. Tho way to procure very large plants is to 
sow early 111 the season, as in March ; to conanem-c 
transplanting into three-inch pots, as soon as the plants 
have two proper leaves; and to shift every week or ten 
days into pots a size larger every time, until at last 
they are in very capacious ones, nnd in tlm richest 
light mould. 7. 'rrr, the touch-me-not, is the 

only species found «u>l in In' p>* When tho seeds 
aro ripe, the slightest touch will cause the capmle to 
burst with elastic force; hence the names xmjmtun* 
•nd volitangcrp . 

Iupxaouubitt,' »m-peef*V-iMeitf (Lat. tmjWo, I pro- 
secute), in Law, is a prosecution before the Lord-*, by 
the Commons in parliament, of persons accused of 
treason, or high public crimes, ana misdemeanours of 
an inferior description. A commoner cannot, lmw e\ er, 
be impeached beforo the Loids for any capital ollencc, 
but only for high misdemeanour a peer may tie im- 
peached for any enme. The first regular lnstanen of 
this proceeding appears in the reign of Edward 11 T , 
when the king demanded the carls, barons, and peers, 
to give judgment against Simon de Hereford, who had 
boon an accomplice in tho trenson ol Huger, earl oi 
Mortimer. Previous to that time, the Lot ds scum to 
have exercised a kind of ii regular jurisdiction o\er 
state offences. In 1370, the Commons first appear as 
public prosecutors. For some tune after this, cases of 
impeachment were common; but from the reign of) 
Kdward IV. down to Elizabeth, no instances occur, 
hills of attainder, and prosecutions in the btar Cham- 
ber, being the means usually resorted to for the punish- 
ment of state offenders. In the reign of James I., the 
praotice of impeachment was revived, and has been 
continued since, the last memorable instances being 
‘Warren Hastings in 1780, end Lord Melville in 1805. 
Tho mode of procedure is hnefly as follows *— A mem- 
ber of the House of Commons chargos the accused with 
certain high crimes, and moves that ho be impeached. 
If this is agreed to, tho member is ordered to go to tho 
bar of tho House of Lords, and there impeach the ac- 
cused. Articles of impeachment are then drawn up, 
and, having met with the sanction of the hoVisc, arc laid 
before the House of Lords. 'Jhe acoused replies to 
them, and then a day is nominated lor the tnal, and 
managers are appointed to oouduct the prosecution on 
behalf of tho Commons. It is enacted (12 & 1.1 Will. 
111. o. 2) that no pardon under the great seal shall be 
pleadable to an impeachment bv tho Commons ; hut 
this does not affeut the prwjfFilive o p tue crown m 
granting pai don alter judgment on an impeachment. 
Tho decision is come to by tho lo> 1 hi^b steward taking 
tiie opinion of each member on each aiviele, beginning 
with tho junior baron. 

Iwr aa xti ability, ta-BM-e-far-UP-*/# (from Lat. 
impenetrabilwt impenetrable), a term appbcl to ono 
or the properties of matter, inferred wy experience, 
and resting on the fact that, at the same mstant of 
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time, no two bodies con occupy the same portion of 
space. When an attempt is made to place one solid 
body in the part of space occupied 'by another, it is 
either resisted hy thA latter, or the latter is removed, 
impenetrability is therefore only another name for tbw 
resistance. As regards solid bodies, the property 
requires no proof, being obviona to the touch. The 
property can also he proved for liquids by very simple 
experiments. If a solid body is immersed in a vessel 
brimful of water, it will displace a quantity of water 
equal to its own bulk ; and it a cork be forcibly pressed 
into the neck of a bottle full of water, the bottle will 
burst. The impenetrability, however, of all matter 
can only be taken in conjunction with the hypothesis 
of its porosity. Otherwise the existence of the pro- 
perty might bo Buccesstully disputed. Sugar or salt 
may bo dissolved in water without increasing the bulk 
of the fluid. Matter, m such cases, must be per- 
meated, or else the matter of tho fluid has pores or 
interstices. Tho researches of science will doubtless 
throw u eleurer light upon impenetrability, the de- 
finition of which rests at present wholly on an 
assumption. 

Impkiutivb Mood, im-per^ft-iiv (Lat. uapero t 1 
immand), in Gram. Js that part of the verb which m 
tnploycil in cominaijchng, exhorting, entreating, or 
pei nutting; as. Depart in peace. Avoid evil com- 
panions. 

lui*i< bator, im-per'-ii-tor (Lat ), according to Tacit nv 
(Anual. in. 71), a title bestowed among tho early 
Hoinaus by the acclamations of tho soldiery, and after- 
wards by a vote of the senate, on a commandcr-m- 
chief who had signulizcd himself by killing a certain 
number of tho enemy m battle The consuls them- 
es originally boro the title of mipcrator before they 
e called vonaula. After the icuublic was over- 
time n, imperutor became the highest title of the 
supremo ruler,— whence the modern word emperor 
w.it >•!. light into n«e (Spo Fmi'Mioh ) 

1 VI ei Mil . >i mi. i a tm-per'-fekt (Lat vnperfrehia), 
a uiiiiibcr, the sum of whoso aliquot parts or divisions 
is not equal to itself. It is the revimoof a perfect 
number, whose parts, when udded together, are equal 
to it. Thus 12 is an imperfect number, for example, 
as its divisors, 1, ‘2, 3, t, l», amount to lf>, which is over 
12,— which I liter number is therefoic deemed imper- 
fect (AVe Jiumdimis, Pbopertu-h op ) 
IwphRFKrxTjiNSE, in Gram., is that tense, or part 
of a verb, which cxpi esses tho action or event of winch 
we speak, as at a certain time, to which wo refer, in uu 
unfinished or imperfect state; os, 1 was reading when 
he arrived. 

IwpraviMimrnr, iw-per-cie. *.*•/'.*.** (T a* »*, not : 

. !■ ■», 1 1 * I--), 11 f • inipi l a > il Mih .* 1 1 > : eiiv 1 v w!‘ e'i 
some substances resist tho passage of other substances 
through their mass. Thus glass is impermeable, for 
its pores ore so small that no pressure lutlierto applied 
has been able to dnvo fluids through them. Gold, 
however, is permeable, as was proved in the experi- 
ment of the Florentine Academicians. Tn endeavour- 
ing to determine whether water was compressible, they 
tilled a hollow sphere of gold with it, and then applied 
great pressure to the surface; the consequence of 
which nun, that the water was forced out through tho 
pores of the gold. Some substances aro impermeable 
on account of their repulsion to other bodies : thus 
oil-skin, or water-proof cloth, is impermeable to 
water. 

1 mpmsoval Vanns, im-per’-to-nnl (TV imprraonn&l), 
in Gram., arc such as are used only m the third 
person ; as, It rams, it snows, it thunders. The word 
impersonal, however, as implying a total absence of 
persons, einnot, with stnet propriety, he applied to 
these verbs, nor, indeed, to any verbs; and hence some 
gran :i>.ii 1 1" s reject t t,rt ra-^e ab^t^er 
J Mil in. «i >*-/ »i I it. , ' r -t »«,t » infest), 

in Mi u , l* an err.jii ■ «i cl -w ile-ni.g pustules, 
appearing in clusters, and terminating in a yellow, 
thin, scaly crust. It is also known as humid or moist 
tetter, anil discharges a thin acrid ichor. It occurs on 
all parts of the body, but most commonly on the 
extremities. A variety of it is produced hy tho action 
of certain irritants upon the skin, as on the hands of 
thoso who work among sugar, known as the grocer’s 
itch; also on the hands of bricklayers, known as the 
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bricklayer's itch. The eruption is not contagious. J record, or by lawful warrant, or the quceu's wnt, by 
Cleanliness cooling ointments, and mild aperients, aro j which one may bo lawfully detained to au»wer the law. 
recommended hy way of cure. . (For further luforuintum on the subject of i>npri*»n- 

Impetus, im'-ee-fii# (tat ), m Mech., a term which jment, see Arrj>t, Hail, Constahlv, Oommiimsnt. 
signifies the same thing as woiamfiiw, or quantity of j Jb alse Imprisonment, and Uadhih Con via ) 
mot.on ; and is generally estimated by the product IumifcONUEXT, F, alss. (See Falsb Imtkisoh- 

of the velocity ana mass of the body. This subject, mpnt ) 

however, lias' led to considerable controversy among Impboumt, im-prumrt'.u (Lat., in readiness), in 
phiiOso t >hers ; some estimating it by the mans into the Lit., is applied to something given out on the spur of 
Tei< tcity, while others maintain that it vanes ns the tho moment, or without pienieditation, u*uully«f a 
mass into the square of the velocity. This difference witty or epigrammatic character, 
seems to have arisen from a misconception of the Impropriation, tm-pro-pti-in'**kv», inlaw, iswhcro 
term rather than trom any other cause; those who the tithes, glebe, or other ecclesutHiieal dues of * 
maintain tho former opinion consider impetus, or parish, arm n thn hands of a lav mail' when mhIi aro 
momentum, to signify the momentary impact, and annexed to nny spiritual corporation, they are s.tul to 
the latter tho sum of all the impulses till the motiou be appropriated. 

of the body ceases. In Gunnery, tmpefut is the alti- Impkoumtorb, \r*-pro-ve-:a-1J-re (Ibil , nnpro 
tude through which a body must fbll in order to gain mcditntedlv), is a term applied to one who hi* the 
a velocity equal to that with which the ball is die- power of composing and reciting a number ol verses 
charged from the gun. upon any given subject without premeditation Tim 

Implication, un-ph-lai'-thun (from I.at. unpliro, I Italians particularly excel in this species ot compem* 
enfold), in Law, denotes something inferred, without lion, owing, no doubt, m great measure, to the uchucss 
being expressed directly in words; as whore a mun and flexibility of their language. Tho poetry, how* 
devises lands to Ins heirs at law alter tho death of his ever, so produced is of no very high eh.uaeier, being 
wife, tho latter is said to have an estate for lite by chiefly remarkable for its natural fh>vv ol language and 
implication, though no estate is gnen to her iu express quick adaptation of ideas and images to Urn nnun 
terms. subject. None of the poems so produced have ac- 

I vtpobts and Fxpobts. (flee Commerce.) tuned any permanent reputntion The improv.*n« 

Imposition ov Hands. (See Hands, Imposition toio gencioliy accompanies himself on the guitar 
OF ) while he is giving forth Ins verses. P**vernl temab'S 

Impost. (See Taxation ) Imv p hid w iso distinguished them Helves m Ibis art, aud 

tarsi ovation. (See RBraODCCTION OF Plinth ,iw “‘v protnafnei. 
and Animals ) # I" : -r, .'-jfklt (Lwt.impuUue), the force of one body 

Impressment, im-prettf-menf, in Law, is the forcible oiunuiim ated to another in a contmiiance of motion 
lev) mg of seamen for service in tho royal navy. Tim aftertin* force Jins been withdrawn. When a body roll* 
practice of impressing aud granting 'powers to the down a gentle-inclined plane, it is pos able to see the 
Admiralty for that purpose is of very am tent date, ] gradual changes in its velocity, and it iu apparent that 
though no statute has expressly declared this powe between the instants at which the body has fwo dit- 
to be in tho crown, yet many of them very strongly ferent v clout u s it takes in all intermediate vebnities, 
imply it. The statute 2 Rich. II. c. 4, speaks of nr that the change m velocity is perfectly gradual, 
nuiiuers being ai rested and retaiued for the kin..' lint when a body is violently struck, as in tlio case of 
terviee, as ot a thing well known and practised with- a ball bv a cricket-hat, no gradations of velocity sin 
out dispute, and provides a remedy against their seen; but the hull appears to change from a point ot 
runuing away. The arguments against this sv*tem I lest, as it were, to a state of rapid motion, without 
aie given by McCulloch, in his edition ol Smith’s passing through any of the interineJ'nte states. In 
Wealth of Xatwnr t note xu. __ tins esse it is said to receive an impulse, which may, 

Imfbi vi in R, tm-pn mm'-tvr (Lat , let it bp printed), tbei etoie, be sanl to f'O any cause by which velocnty is 
is tho permission granted by tho censor, in thn*-i* communicated suddenly and wthout gradatiunH. 
countries where a censorship of the press is eMa- 1 navgcration, tn-avg-u-rai'-nhtii, a word borrowed 
bltahed, for a book to be printed. The form win also Voni the ceiemomes used by fhn Romans when they 
ustd with books printed in KngUnd in catly times, ererci u*d into the college of Augurs, and applied 
aud even in the pi esprit day, hooks printed with the tlu f inducting into office with ceremony. Kings 
sanction of ceitum of the beotti*h uuiversities, as 1 emperors uro tnauijitruted by coronation, prelates 
Ht. Andrew's, carry the " imprimatur” of the seuatus by consecration ; and other important oflleeis by such 
acadeiuieus. ceremonies as give authority to »hn transit torn 

Imprimis, im-pn'-mt* (Lat , in tho llrst plsee), a Isr i, im'-Im, the titlo borne hy the kings ami princes 
word generally used in cataloguing a senes ut things, of the blood of tho ancient kingdom ot L*oru. 
ideas, or arguments. It means “ m 1 ho find place,” T NCANnrscxxcB, in-kfn-detf-ene (Lnt. ineandetcent), 

mud its application may bo seen in several of hhik- the luminous glow given by n substance when mteircly 
rpete’s plays, particularly in “Henry I \V* Itis sonic- ignited. Ignition ar.d lneauilescence nre properties he* 
what out ol date now in common phraseology. longing 1 1 * >rno »i 'die-*, by which they give out light 

Imprint, vnf-pnnt (from Fr. unpumer, to •r»pw M *\ wbe rf' ,, t«e'Tlv*i , *’ 2 hte*- 1 "— n'li-e* theqnmitilv of 
♦hede*’g*»:'tioT»f tbo place where, by whom, ai. . w ■■ : i ■ *t *1 ll •*: "i • ! e light at first 

a In vie h pub.'-hed, always placed under tl f ■ ■» ■»! l.i*\.u i i». ■i , »'g!il ■:■■■- a: ■ jwhatis called 

tho same. By the act 39 Geo. III. cap. 79, every cheirv-ied heat: it becomes orange-coloured or j ellow 
printer vs obliged to affix lus name and residence to ut a higher temperature; ami, lastly, a while hcut, 
each article he ahull print ; and if it consists of more when tho light becomes pnintnltothec)c Th*» degree 
than one loaf, then upon the first and lust leaves, under &l wlm h im andeseenoe begins to be visible in tho daik 
a heavy penalty: there eio borne exceptions to this was plated by Sir Humphrey Davy’s o\peiini' >a it t at 
law, however. In newspapers, the imprint is gene- hlO J lulir. ;^mt a dull red heat, visible at dav light, is 
rally placed at tho end ot the last column of the final probably about 1, non 3 a clu rry-red heat. l,2D«f 
page. In books, the name of the printer is sometimes . h*v*\ and a wlnti* lu-it, h 1 ' i'W. Ac- 

placed at the back of the title-page, and sometimes at cnid ng to Darnell's pironu ter, the high white heat of 
the end of the work. a good wind-furnnce is 3,T0 | »\ 

Imprisonment, un-prrz’-on-mcnt (Fr. emprieovner), I scut nation, i,i-Jcar nm'-'h'in fir. Lat euro, flesh), 
the restraint of a man's liberty under the cu-dodv, inTJicol , is u term wed to d»*imtetne fakiug lipoti hnn 
charge, or keeping of another. Imprisonment evtends of our human nHurebj Chi nl Jesus What tho nature 
not only to a gaol, but to a bouse, stocks, or where a ol' this umon oi the human and the divine wa**, w.* have 
man is held m the street, ko ; for in all thes? ca^es the no means ot km g . that sm h a union actually did 
party so restrained is said to bo a prisoner, so long as take place, we have the clear©* t evidence in scnplurc ; 
he hath not his liberty freely to go about his business for ht John savs “Tho word was made IWh, ami 
fts at other times. No man can lie imprisoned except dwelt among us” Yet tinny sects have arisen, wlio 
by tho lawful judgment of his peers, or hy the law of have maintained the contrary, and held that the N n of 
tho land; and no man can be impnei ned except as the God did not take human nature upon hull j as the 
lew directs, cither by command and order of a court of j Ariaus, Socmians, Ncstoiians, Ac. 
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iNCKNDiAftVt (Lat. tncendo, I burn), is be made veri iral instead of horizontal, the weight 
ono Mho wilfully hets fire to the house, or other pro- cannot bo placed upon it; for if the heavy body were 
perty, of unntiicr person. It is also used in a mela- made to touch the plane and then left to itself, it 
phoricnl sense to denote a political agitator, one who would fall down the plane, exactly in the same manner 
goes about to inflame people's minds against the as it would fall if there were no plane; that is, if it be 
government. uuppoHcd Ihnt no friction exist. It follows, consc- 

IwrrNHE, in' -ten* (from Lat. inwlere, to bum), fluently, that if the plane be made to assume an 
a dry rcunons compound, which, when burnt, produ oblique or inclined position, the effect produced will 
a pleasant perfume. According to (hughoni, flm iho l»e intermediate between those of the two preceding 
of module in connection with the Kuchari vt was un- cases; for the weight will not rest, nor will it acquire 
known in the Church until the hum of Gregory the volo*ity as rapidly as when it falls freely. The in- 
Grcat, in the latter part of tho fllh rentmy. ft then cliimd plane, then, is a plane winch forma an angle 
bieamo prevalent, but has loug been distccd in tho with tlm hoiizon. The iuree whuh accelerates tho 
Church of England; although it is ^-till adopted by tho motion of a heavy body on an inclined plane is to tho 
Itomi'Ji ehurt'li. Amongst ancient. pi".m nation 1 *, tho force of giavity ns tho ame of the inclination of tho 
perfume of incense was generally nil'i red to the gods, pi uio to the radius, or as tho height of the piano to 
and as the represent at t Go the JVirtiani u-cd t„ ns length. If/ - force accelerating the body on an 
bum inoensc before Ih- king Tho word used to denote inclined plane, of which the inclination is t, and if s = 
incense arising from s) cls«i n.ed m Hebrew to force of gravity, it will be found that /■= g x ridsi, 

denote the smoko aris'iig from the hit of burnt Hence tin* motiou ot a body on an inclined plane is 
sacrifices. Tho iimchhc ihc.J by f e Jewi-.li priests waa an derated m n uniform manner. If two bodies 
a compound of •it.idc, ouwha, gal ban urn. and pure begin < descend from rest, and from the Bamc point, 
frankincense. Tins compound wna to consist of equal the ouo on nil inclined plane and the other falling 
parts of each ingredient, to lie broken into xeiy minute freely to the ground, their velocities, at e ,ual heights 

I articles, which were to bo deposited before tho ark. Love the earth’s suiface, will be equal, lienee thovo- 
t wna fo be tiMiil speridlly in the Hervice of Jehovah, locitynequired bynbpdy in falling (loin areat thiough a 
as its uso in private life was specially f«»zbidd>Mi (Kxo- given lieight is the same, whether it tall Ireelv or descend 
dua vix. Hi — IS), 'I he origin of incense in tl»« Jewish »» » plane with any inclination wh'itevcr. When a 
form of worJup, neeoriling to Mnnnonides, m ** More power acta on a body on an inclined plane, so as to 
Jfevoehini,” nuotr d in tin rtielc «n the Milqcetin tho keep that body at rest, then the w tight, the power, 
“ Knqypln|muln Jlritaunn was to pi event flio dis- and ‘lie pressure on tho plane, will be .is to tho length, 
V '■» '* i of having sneli numbers of nniinalf the height, and the base of the ]»l me, when the power 
• lei Vi'i'i : ■■ 4ji riUeo. The burning of the incense acts parallel to the inclined purl.ii.ej from which tho 
was proceeded with in tho billowing manner —Tho following rules cau be deduced: — 


! meats having drawn lots, to a < crtiiin who should offer 
t, the person destined took a Jarre silver dndi, mwhieli 
was a censer full ot inrcnsc; and, being accompanied 
liy another priest, < ariymg some live eouls from tho 
altar, went into tlio temple, where, in order to givn 
notice to Iho people, ho struck upon mi instrument 
of brass, ran'innling a gong, placed between thn temple 
and altar. Immediately alter the binning ol tho holo- 
caust (which see), Hin'in'cnno was set tiro to, all tho 
multitudo without the teinpio • out liming in pray 
during the tunc that it was eotisnining 

Ihcbbt, m'-tent ( fait, t nr cut mu, ? r nov emtioA. not 
pure), is tho mniriuge, or living together as hush 
and wife, of persons within corlnin degiees ol consan- 
guinity. During tho Protectorate, incest was made a i 
capital oflbiice; but at tho Restoration tins law was i 
abolished, mul it is uow cognisable only by the < 
ecclesiastic a I courts. i 

JlfCii, t nth (Ang -Sin.), a lineal mensure, the twelfth 
port of a loot, and equal to three barb > corns. 1 

iNrn on Oanhi.b. (.SVc Auction ) 

Inciih-ncp, Anouk ov, in'-tr (tern ( Lnt uieiita, I oil I 
upon), n term used in Catoptrics, Ac., to express lie i 
angle between tho direeiion m which a line strikes on 1 
a plan ' and tho perpendicular to that plane. When I 
rnvs of light striking a bodv uro icfleeted, flic auges < 
of incidoneo and the angles of reflexion are sanl to he 
equal. Thu futnf of inn (Imre is that point in winch a I 
ray of light is ; , soeil to fall on a piece of glass. I 
Jam of incidence, is that line in vvlmh light is props* i 

S ited fiom a radiant point to a point in the snriaco ol 1 
e speculum, otherwise called the laeulent runt. 
Iircisoas, w-n'-sors (Lat. maanrex, fr. vm< to, I rut), I 
inAnat., in tho name given to tho four front teeth in i 
each jaw, so called from their uso in cutting the toml. 

Inclination, tn-kbn-n'^hun (bat i /.nu/f >), n, * 
term used to ernress the angle which two lin<»,oi i 
pianos, make with each other. Thus, two lines which f 
makes a Tory small angle are said to have a vet x' small » 
inclination to one another Inclination is theiefou I 
synonymous with nnglc, «uid the angle of incidence m 1 
the technical term tor what thould properly bo called i 
tho anglo of lnolmatuin. t 

Inclikfd Pi. a nr, in-IrlhittP p!tnn, one of the five : 
Pimple mechanical powers in it alien. the theory ot 
which oan bo easily deduced l.vm fhe proposition f 
termed “the decomposition of to.ee* ,J If a body lie i 
placed on a horizontal piano on winch there is no t 
friction, it. stands to reason thai the body wdl be t 


The power . 


Pressure on the piano -= 


weight :c height of plane _ 
length of pluuo * 

Powe r x J i-ngf In >f plane 
height ol plane * 

weight x base of pi ino 
length ot plauc 


entirely supported, and that any Iioii/outal*, irci.su* r 
aowever small, will cause motion. If the same plan j 
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Thcsn rules express, however, the conditions of equi- 
librium, nnd it is obvious that it either the weight i r 
Hie power be increased (friction excepted), motion of 
the body must ensue. (See Htiik s ) 

Inci oisunii, t n-llo'-zhur, a teim applied to tlio 
closing in and partitioning of llnre lands in England 
nnd Wales winch are coninrchciidcd under the title of 
conimoin or common lands. before inelosures were 
made, the land used lor agriciiltiunl put pose* was of 
kind.-., — commons, commonable, and mterm.xcd 
lands The first oi these are lands in u state ol naf me, 
aste, uf which no individuals have the severallv 
Commonable lands aro those which are hi •••veia.tv !• - 
a portion ol tho year ; that is to say, they are oeenpicd 
severally by individuals as their own, other pcopio 
being excluded for tho time. Lands ot tins sot t, pr- 
elusive of wood-lauds, are of thice kinds, Ihrst, open 
. . « and meadow land, held severally by intervals 
till the gathering in ot tho crop. After that time it 
becomes commonable to persons who bare seveiaby 
lights in it, and they turn their c:.(tle on it. Second, 
there is open arable and meadow land that is held in 
vet ally for a part of the year, like tin* flrst cla6s, 
Imt, after the removal of the crop, it is not oidy com- 
tiionnhle fo lh«'",e patties who have «overally lights, 

' at uiso to other i lasses of individuals. I ands of this 
sort are usually called Lammu 0 lands. Common able 
lights either belong to a particular class, as a body of 
freemen, or to all landholdera. Many of tho ancient 
umjr-'s of England, Uko to this, bear a close resem- 
M mee to those ol the nations u*- u ally called barharnns. 
Ticitus mentions u similar cufiiom as cummona)do 
lights amongst tho nniient Giiinans: Ciesar among 
the (inula; Herodotus among the Egyptians; and 
M rabo among tho Dalmatians. The third clu*s is that 
f grazing hinds, where tho rights of parties are settled 
nnd defined to tho ordinary Btinted pasture, but are 
subject ♦ i very varied and peculiar regulations. It is 
obvious that common fields must be ill-eultivated 
under u <vv stem such as this. Intermixed lands can- 
't bo 1 1 ciitcd aecordirg to the laws of good farming. 
It is said that the simple redistribution of intermixed 



UNIVERSAL INFORMATION.. 

In Ooana Domini Independents 

land*, now held in inconvenient low, would raise the the amt, A ie represented br 7 end B by 10. If, there* 
fee-eimple value of the lands m mauv instances from fore, there be two magnitudes which cannot be repre- 
15». to 90s. In ISU. it was the opinion of witnesses seated by means of the suae amt, they cannot bare 
examined on the commons' uioloeure, that judicious any common measure whatsoever, and are therefore 
inclosure would make a large portion of common land turvmmenmtrabU. {See laasrioa al Quantities*) 
ntueh mare productive. They also showed that cflVe- Incbkment, tn'-lrr-nmt (Let. in rrnntn m), a term 
tnul drainage was i mo nubia in some intermixed open used in the calculus to express t'.i •.•.rn>n«o m tho 
arable lands. Hen ire that tune, xu lt*H0, an act (0 A 7 function of any quantity bv an infinitely small quan- 
Will. :v. c. 11>) was passed for facilitating tho in- tity, in opposition to detriment, which is of direotly 
eloaure of oj*en and arable fields in England and . the reverie signification. In old English writers, the 
\\ ales. The promion* of this act are limited, since it dillHrcntml culculun is sometimes coiled tlie “ ntfbftd of 
"applies s.del} to lands held in seieralty during some increments.” (Srr Inikgbil Calculus.) 
proportion of the year, with this exception, that slip* 1 Inctiiatiox. (Sit Hatcicixu ) 
and balks intervening between the cultivated lands lwcruus, or Miuiltmams, inMm-6ns (Lit., from 
limy be inclosed *' The lands which cunnot heiu. tnetbo. I he upon), u a distressing sensation luimH hn ca 
closed under the act, are "the uncultivated lands, the expci icnced dunng sleep, and usually accompanied by 
lands m a statu of nature, intervening between thew i rightful dreams. The palieut is pursued by nomo 
cultivated lands, bey>»ud those that are fairly to be enemy or wild beast, or endeavours to esoape from 
considered as slips and balks." lu lslt, a select some danger, but cannot, there is a dreadful weight 
< oTiimtte* of the House of Commons was appointed upon his chest ; he strives to erv out, hut is unable; 
"to inquire into the expediency of facilitating the at length he awakes in terror, aud feels great relief. 
inrloMir-* of commons and land* held in common, the Nightmare is moat frequently caused bv a heavy supper 
exchange of lands, and tho division of intermixed just before going to bed • djepcpaia, mental irritation, 
hnds, aid into tne best means of ptmiding for the gveat fuiigue, lwug in au uneasy position, may all 
•» in.e, and to report their opinion to the ll»»ut>e ” An ooiwsumnt. The cure is avoidance of these causes aud 
art in at i orduw e with the object* of this inqu rv whs attention to the state of the stomach, 
p.i-srd in 1**15 (4 A i» \ ict. e. 11*») The provisions of lNcuMnxNT, nt-kninhbent (from Lat. tneumbo, I ha 
th.s act ippesr to he perfectly able to meet the evils it upon, or occupy), a term applied to tho holder of an 
via-* intended to count ei act, aud agriculture has, with- fHclegiavt’cu! benefice. 

out tlouhi, greatly beuetltted b) its action. Ixcv.nabui.i, nt-ku-n iib'-uJd (Lat., a oradlo), m 

In Oil n a Douiwr, m te'-na dom’-i-tn (Lat , at om Ibbl , i% a term applied to early hooka, printed before 
Lord's -upper), is the name ot a celebrated papal 1 he year 1500. The moat complete out alogue of those 
bull, om* of the most arrogant and pretentious i if .ill in given in Ham’s " Keperionum Ilibliographi- 

tliat have issued 1r>uii tlio papal see Founded on cum," 2 vola , ftlultg 1H1W 38 

more ancient papal decrees, it wiis fust given forth by IsDrrLlNAHT.K, tu-dr kh'-ini-ll (Lat. indrtUnahilit), 
Pone I'man V. (1 tni-70), and aftefwnrdi renewed in Oram., is applied to a word w&ich admits of nc> 
and alt ci oil by Puis V (I5t>7) and Uthjit \ III (l»>27). declension or inflect .on; as adverbs, propositions, cou- 
It lays down the chums of the Church, un.l proiiuu pim lions In Latin and Creek, indcr linkable nouns are 

to be lend itmiii.dlv in .ill the ehunhes overv Holy Iwhbiusciint, w-dc-W-w nt (Lat. in, not, and JrAt*rr>, 
Thursday , but tins n m only taki s plm c nt Koine. \ gape), i term arjd'H *n Ko‘ to a fruit, the pericarp 

Incognito, tn-kn j'-vr-h* (I. at , unknown), iso. of which j.» .■ » * . , as m tlie hascl-tmt. 

mouly .qn died to a pt.ucc, nobleman, A.c , travelling When it separates regularly round its axis, cither 
in such a way as not to he recognized or known, wholly or part* ally, into several pieces, the Separation 
whuli is usually done by assuming u feigned name, is called dihttcrnrr, and smell p.coes turret; and tho 
and dispensing with returns or other marks of did- axis from which Hie valves separate, when there is • 
tim tmii distinct axis, m c ilJed the column hi 

ls ( OVIM stiiit .1 rhT vvr«t,ij/ lumJmt'-l'b-l i Lat ), I n i.i wmtv, tn-dem’-neJc ( Lat t*i nnd damnum , lom), 

are those whnh have been so prepared us to be in- denotes, in a general sense, the making good, or com- 
rtpahle of being Lunded or of being tonsiimcd by lire pensstmg tor any loss. An act of indonimty is ncccs- 
Ciolhmu.leot the hhres of asbestos, by weaving, will sary to he pawed by pailmrnent, when ministers, in 
bear a ronsulerable heat without lnjurv lueoin- order to meet some sudden and unforeseen emergency 
buetihle cloth is aim made by preparing "cotlon and when parliament is not sitting, adopt measures which 
linen t varies with solutions of borax, phosphide of ore not stnotlv within their constitutional powers, 
soda, phovph Hit- otyiuun. >mu, or sal-anunomae. ('lotlis TNi>rvrKi>,’**-i?enf'-e</ (Lat. dent, a tooth), onnof 
*» i pri-> ir.«'i ipiv L . • laced in contact with ignited tho eight lines of i»iitition used m Her. for dividing 
I ■*! e v m • .• * ’ ■ . active combustion or bui- mg one part oi the Held of the shield from another, or for 

into flames. Tungstates of the alkalies have also been forming the outline of any ordinary or sub-ordinary, 
successfully used lor similar purposes All tin sc sub- It consists of a zigzug line, resembling tho teeth of a 
at Alices act by lorauug a species of glaze on the surface 

ot the fibres, which excludes them from tho air. 1 hoy NnrwTrnv, in-dmt'-thnr — Tu Law, ifa deed be made 
do not, however, prevent carbonization from Inking by more than one party, there ought to bo regularly 
place when the temperature is very high. Solution* as many copies ot it as there are parties, nnd, until 
of alum and common salt have also been used for reeeiitlv, each was, or should have been, ent or in- 
sinnlar purposes; nnd, latterly, a starch mixed with dented (formerly in acute angles, ntefar Jenfinm, liko 
sulphate ol sine and .sulphate of ammonia. the teeth of a saw, hut more usn'.ily m a waving line), 

Income-Tax. {Set Taxation.) the top or hide, to tally or correspond with each 

iNCOMMKNsrRABT/B Quanttties, in-1 om-men'-eu- cr, which deed so made is 'called an indenture. Now, 
rft-bf, are those which are so related that while one is 1 ieiei, wire HI), il deed y.“ ■ #, i .• bo an inden- 
rspiMe of hen • ic-.ro-.entod m the terms ol a <erl on ture shall )mve the eflcct «*l . iu>>i>n*i al although 

■r, t ■ ulieT *i Tho reason of this is thus stated uot actu illy indented 
Ahytwowlw' _ ii'-dcnt, 

must haw* a common measure: thus all whole mini- in tlm In 'tlie United Slate oi America, was 

hers bavethp common measure 1, audunv two fractu ns that derlaratn which was p and adopted by 

° h / i | . . , . ix, rongrcNS, on 4th July, 177*1, de* laring the freedom and 

6* ~ii ^kolo numheib), hsive independence of Ihe Atn*«ric.in eolonii s, and their nb- 

1 solution from all allcg*a»ice to L rent Uritain. Acorn* 

the common measure . , which is contained ctHifly mifteeof fire was appointed to draw up thisdooument: 

”2 nani(*l>, Jilin «»n, Ailtms, h rankbn, Bherman, and 

uq times m the first and Ip times in the second. Con- Living t n but it was mainly the work of Jefferson 
verseiv, aur two nmgm* odes whn*h lnvn a common Imii-imiim , or Conghcoation amats, tn-de- 
measure can h.> nri'iun. neiiiy ripiescn'.’ii bv the*-ai.ie pen -denti, J tv-ort-ijm'-thuw Jl-itfz, is the name of A 
unit, tor if A and It have ‘the common me*i-ur«> m, i large nnd lniliientiaf sect of English Vrolcutant di?scn« 
and if tins measure be contained 7 limes in A and lets. They take th*» name ol lud^pembmls, bcea'iao 
lu times in ii, then it is «vident that by taking m us they hold that eveiy single copgregatioa oi Cluistiaus, 



THE DICnOHABT OF 

Independent! Indeterminate Hqnattone 


proper ] \j constituted with dee ewi end e pastor, have upward! of 1,600 chuMhee la t Snglaad; 630 la 
m independent body, oompeUat to ite'own Wake, and 150 la B o o tla ad and tha GhaauaUfcmda, 
ion and government, without interference from M gr hava also a number of eoU aga a and adwaa tloaal 


!*TOfftion i m , 

any other ohuroh, or aoy presbyteries, bishops, ho seminaries for the training of % 

They therefore hold that o ao h congregat ion haa inherent iatry, in different parts of ISngu 

in itself power to fix ita own teaetewad form of religious I*psttanx*A*a Coxmouvxa, fe-rff-tsri*- 

worship, and to exercise eoaieaiaatloai government. a form of analyaia, said to here been inrented by 


a training of young nee for the min- 
parts of E ngl and , and at MMjwjjfa 


They hold a Christian ohnrohto bo a oongregation of Descartes, whieh la mnoh used, even in the highest 
true beUevecii i. Winona who both openly profess branches of mathematics. Tha system is based on the 
their faith In the essential doctrines of tha Gospel, and following formula t — If A+B*+G**+ ho. ■ a+&*+ 
evince the eeraestnsoi of their belief by a correspond’ «»+ ho., be in identical equation, that is, If it hold 
ing change of disposition and demeanour. They ban for all values whatever of*, then the coefficients of liko 
only two aeaevipnona of ohuroh officers,— pastors an< powers of * are equal to each other ; that is? If A«o» 
J A ** A, -“ i - A --T # thelattei Bss5, Csc; and so on. For if A+B*aa +&4 then. 


to advance tha temporal welfare of the churoh. The A-a+(B-5)*sO, an equation which admits of one, 
only valid oall to the pastorate is held to be an invite- Talus or * only ; unless B— 6«0, or Band. When tlaoi 
Hon to that office by an individual church j and to a A-l will be=0, or Asa. Again, if A+B*+Ge*s 
, person so invited, no Hoense nor ordination n considered a+5*+c*», then A-a+(B-5)*+(0-o)** *0, «! 
requisite. In order to confer authority to preach, or to qoadratio equation which admits of bat two eolations 
UdmhHfftfr the sacraments. Still, after this election by to the distinct values of *. The application of indefter- 
Ufa individual ohuroh, an ordination by ministers of the minate coefficients may be teen fay the manner in wldeh 

3 gtts&tss"' jyssEf jts s art *»*>» 

not restricted to a special class prepared by education — ■ — = A«l-B*+Cx*+D* a + Ac. 

Ibr the office ; yet an educated ministry is considered _ B + e * . „ _ . 

very desirable, and praotioally almost all the Oongre- Then, a-5x=Aa+Ba*+Cax a +I>aa a + Ao. 
rational ministers in modern times reoeiveprepiiratory . ^ ? T \ 

training at some of the theological academies belbng- '^®+ (Ba+Ae)*+ (Ca+B<r)* a + (Do+Cff)» , 4“ Ao. 

■ r to tha body. Religious exhortation is permitted Whence, Jby equating the coefficient of the like powera 
* ' ' " g gifts appro- of*, we And that Aa=«, or A=l; 


next, Ba+A.=— h, ’• Ba=— (6+.), or B-»±£, 


in all those who, having gifts appro- 
- . .. Pte> to uso them. The dootrinee of 

Congregational churohes axe almost identical with 
embodied in the Articles of the established churoh, 
interpreted according to their Calvinistio meaning. then, Oa+Bea 0, 
They are opposed to ell state interference in religious 
matters* ana to all state endowments for religious lastly, Da+Ce=0, 


D«=-^r-s\ orD=-^-c a j 


consequently, we^gain the result that— 


a— lx 
a+cx “ 


5+c 5+c_ 


5+e 


*•*■+ Ac. 


ibra 

in- 


frltb and practice. The *' Declaration of Faith. Order. 

.ppUction of tadetnirio.t. oo.ffid.nt. tha. 

its , ffrrr 

wt-taj »**. (ft. Fluxion «d Im«. 

l W MB > . «Mrtla, tw iy. yy, to «»°°»ulUtlon on th. tyumm, . ia.thm.tiod ton. 



■abn^urtrrdoai for th.lr opinion. i. the reign of 

too dnrra to tt. eontaneat, ud Sham a wuSSSto to I. ndflMwdlUiwt of So 
dfoMhwwm Mtabliihtd »t AautaidMa, Botterdua, XerVaSto aumb« f tt™ aTbtogXralM of too 
I«dwh tad otter tart.! Hr. Bobuupn, who m rom„ m.T b. oM^ta»d Iw nb*£Sm*OVor !*r 
'"TJ’df tt. ohur oh at £ujdoo. boiog hoturatlj n* rhol. sonDH. for tb. ottor , aod front tt. pnodUa. 
I •• tt. nd foander oT ladnmitooor. " *» i^g^l 2 to ^dnd St 

•d toMT of th. priBdplu of the Biownhto. SiotitiM IW ^fooodT FOTlMtonM. ldfa+i^S 
" -* •»“ . onlto, r rttoagd to B ofiltod fa fotnnd 


_^Jadob, one of the. exiles, returned to Enj 
lgUttiuid established an Inde 
During the tong Parliament 


rrtimrH supreme 
extent reooguitic 


eompantlfe freedom, meeting openly, and gathering 
strength j and when OromweU (himself an Independent] 

authority, their principles obtained 

~ id a general toleration was in m 
I. With the Restoration, bow- 
se to an end, and by the Act 

„ about 9,000 non-conforming 

clergymen were'oxolndcd from their places in the | 
ohuroh. The Revolution of 1688 again brought I 
them comparative freedom, which was oonflrmedny 
tha Toleration Act of the frUdwino year. Yet, for 
■oma time after this, Independency old not flourish: 
and indeed It was not till therevival of religion, exfcited 
by the labours of Wesley and WhitgelcT&at it again 
began 'to prosper; end sines that time it bus gone on 
greatly inoreauag tha number of ita adherents. They 


or, *s5-y+^j p^ t a whole number i 
e:a whole number; say jp 
; and 

w a 

jr=2— 2p — £, a whole number 
.*. | is a whole number, say 8 
•*. fag— 53, because faS8 




.• Msassssa-*.** 

tli 1|( tM awnnon t^ Wftil — - it* 

S£&r^n!iw2tar to Irtnrt tor toU,P«ti v 
3w* to !«■«**• work.. whtok otor to toagth 

>l toD,Ml (Ito. taUw, I potto oat), in BiU.. 
k to alnbabeticfll list at the end of a work, of 
thepriampal subjects treated of or contained therein, 
with* referonee to the piece where they are to be 
fbnad. Nothing enhances the value of a book more 
than a good index, and there are few book*, except 
thoae oTa «N7 ephemeral character, that should be 
without toe. Soria the getting up of an index so 
aaUer as it wouhf at flrat Sight apoear. It 
teqSrea a knowledge of the subject treated of, and 
•one care in seleettng the proper heeda under which 
to enter the various topics. 

Irnsx, » farm used both in arithmetic and algebra, 
to imply the power to which a number, or quantity, is 
to be railed. (See Involution.) 

fin»sx Exfuboatobxub, and Indek Libeobuh 
PaoHiunoBUif. inf-deke eke-pur-gH-td-re-iie, li-bro'-rum 
pmM^-io'-rum (Lab, purified index (of books), index 
of prohibited books), is the catalogue of those books 
vtoflh the Boman Catholic church, on account of 
heresy, forbids to 'the laity. The catalogue of suoh 
books as are only heretical, or contrary to the priu- 


The time and place in whkfeiha feet waa committed 


are also usually given; but neither it a mistake hare 

*W“y WibtmtomW. The offenteitaSi mSS 

also be set forth with clearness and eertainty. The 

for tM dndin, of tn todiotmeto 1* only & tbtutar. 
of an inquiry or accusation. They ought, however, to 
be thoroughly persuaded of the truth of an indictment, 
so far aa their evidence goes, end not real satisfied 
with mere probabilities, when, having heard the 
evidence, they think it a groundless accusation, they 
used formerly to indorse on the back of the bill “Tgm* 
reams, M or, “ We know nothing of it ;** now, they write, 
" Not a true bill/* or M Not found,** and then the party 
is discharged without Author answer. ▲ hep bill may, 
however, he preferred against him before the same, or 
another, grand jury. If satisfied of the truth of the 
accusation, they then indorse upon it, “A true bill,** 
anciently, Billa pens. The indictment ia then said to 
be found, and the party stands indicted. Da finding a 
true pi, twelve, at least, of the grand July must 


■non ©st>mi*gp;»» were ihmw puuuu ua uuuvbui, nu 
soon after at Venioe, Paris, Cologne, and other places. 
In 1659, Pope Pan! IV. eaused the Inquisition to 
publish a fist of prohibited books; and this is the 
lint Boman index proper. A regular form waa pre- 
pared for them by the oouncil of Trent, which received 
the approval of Pina IV. in 1564, The index of Trent 
was enlarged by Sixtus V. and Clement VIII., the 
former of whom appointed a special congregation at 
Borne for taking charge of it. 

Droll, Ancjuncsvu or. (See Hindoo Anon- 

CBOTUBB.) 

Indian Babb. (See Mam.) 

Indian Bbbad. (See Pacbyna.) 

Indian Coaic. (See Zxa.) 

Iibiai Casas. (See Taopnoluu 
Indian Fie. (See Opuntia.) 

Indian Fxenna. (See Ficus.) 

Inui Fu», in Chem., a bright white fire, used 
la pyrotechny, composed of— sulphur 7 parts, realgar 



IxniokftrxoY. (See Dysfxpsia.) 

Indigo, inf-di-go (Fr., It., 8p. indigo). In Cham., a 
Uue dyestuff, extracted from a variety or 
ing principally in India and America, 
species or Indigofera (which cm). „Tne common 
woad, or Ieatie tinetoria , also yields indigo. It has 
been found in minute quantities in the nulkofcowa 
and in human urine. It is one of oar most important 
dvestufft, both from the beauty and permanenoe of 
the colour it yields, and from the ease with which it 
is applied to fabrics of all materials. Tbs juices of 
the plants from which indigo ia obtained give no 
evidence of its presence while in their natural state, 
but require to undergo a process of fermentation 
before the dark-blue colouring matter, kn own in 
commerce as indigo, is precipitated. The method of 
manufacture consists in steeping the plant In water 
until fermentation sets in, the colouring matter dis- 


until fermentation sets in, the colouring ma 
solves in the water, forming a yellow solatia 
is drawn off from the rest of the vegetable 


" parts, and nitre 24parta. 

Indian Hxmf. (See Cannabis.) 
Indian Ink. (Am Ink) 


Indian Ink, (Am ink) 

Indian Millet. (See Panicuu.) 

Indian Sabsapjnxlla. (See Hbixidbsxiub.) 
Indian Tbak. (Ac# Txctona.) 

Indian Tobacco. (Am Lobelia.) 

India- bubbxx. (Am Caoutchouc.) 

Indicative Mood, in-dW-d-tiv (Lat. indlco, I point 
out), in Oram., ia that particular form or state of a 
verb which simply indicates or dhdarea a thing; as, 
I lots. He is feared. 

Zndscron, in-ddd-tkmn (Lat. indietto, establishment, 
order), in Caron., a period of " 

from other ovoles.in tee feet of 


r jl f wmcA 

is drawn off from the re*t~of the vegetable matter. 
This solution, by agitation and continual exposure to 
the air, gradually deposits indigo as a blue pxedpitatA, 
which la dried, and pressed into the form in wbiohli 
is sold to customers. India and the i sla n ds of the 
Indian Archipelago produce (bur-fifths of flu indigo 
consumed, the remainder being furnished principally 
by Central America, only a very small proportion 
being found in other parts of the world, m Indigo 
of ooimnerco contains iwHgotine. or inolgo-tyu*, 
its most important constituent, indigo-browr 
indigo-red ; besides many other substances, in 1 

proportions, which must be looked on to eon. 

imparities or adulterations. Iudigotine, orindjgo-bl „ 
may be obtained in crystals from the red OT bri lWD 
colouring matter, by sublimation between two watfk* 
glasses; nut as this process is attended with oonaldem* 




to astronomical phenomena. The indicium ia supposed powder, and four ounces of grape sugar 
to relate to certain judicial acts, as tariffs of the taxes a flask capabl%of holding, at least, ton p 





„ plant* ; a strong acid is de- with the Gothic* Ai 
vdopadi which oonrerte the indioen into indigo-blue, end old Saxon, the 
bdigMM, end soger. Under different treatment, the Scandinavian branch comprises the living dialects 
indigo-blue yields a variety of substances, a full of Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Iceland, as also 
account of wniob will be found in Miller's Elements qf the dead Jangnage known ae the did None. It may 
C Uatex vdl. iil. be asked,— Why are these gnat streams of language, 

IniflOnBi, in-di-gqf-t-rH ( indiao, and Lat. ftro, rolling on through centuries, set down as converging 
I bear), in Hot., a gen. of the papilionaceous division to one common source P To tide question the greatest 
of the nat. ord. Le/fumtnoem, The species I. tinctona. philologers of oar day reply, that, in all these lan- 
emruUa, and probably some others, yield commercial guages and dialects the common roots and the common 
indigo, one of the most important of dyeing materials, organic type are deducible by means of a comparison 
Indigo is very poisonous ; lint in proper dosea.it baa and from a scrutiny of the laws of the human mixid, of 
been employed m epilepsy and erysipelas : its value in oar organs of speech and of hearing, as well as of the 
suoh diseases is by no means well established, (See laws of objeots and phenomena. Yet, even if wo 
Iirntoo.) attempt to assert that all the dialects of the Lido- 

IirniahCT Taxis. (See Taxation.) Germamo family have diverged from one common 

Immunise, in-de-vix'-e-ble, a peculiar method o. type, how shall we able to prove thie to be the original 
the ealoalas invented by Cavalien, a disciple of Galileo, language P £t might be the Jangnage of conquerors 
which wee much need by mathematicians before the which had pushed away and survived numerous pre- 
invention of fluxions and the differential and integral /ious idioms. All that we can eay is, that in the Aryan 
calculus. In this theory, lines are considered to be languages, the only field in whion the scientific corn- 
composed of an infinite series of points, surfaces of an parison of languages has as yet been successfully pro- 
infinite number of lines, and solids of au infinite nnm- secuted, the closest affinity has been discovered in the 
ber of eorfeoes. The purpose, therefore, of the method roots and m the inflexions, those two chief tests of all 
it to give an infinite series of successive approxima- inflecting languages. The great German philologers 
tions, and it is extremely nsefui in diecovering the Popp and Pott, together with their brilliant expounder 
contents and areas of innumerable piano and solid Max Muller, show, by their general preference for 
figures. (See Flvxiowb, Jwtmqmal Calculus.) Sanskrit, that they believe the Sanskrit form of the 

Imo-Gmiuvio, Imo-BuaovjAW, or Ahyak Law - root to be the oldest in existence. That which gave to 
aUAGia, in'-dojer-mlixf-ik, are the different names Sanskrit this high importance, was mainly the fact 
given by different philologers to one of the three great that the languages of Europe, whose relation to one 
families into which the tongues of mankind are divided, another hod either never been perceived or not 
The family was also formerly called the Caucasian and thoroughly comprehended, stood at once in an intel- 
the Japhetic family; bat it is held by the more saien- ligible relation to Sanskrit s the latter wes the missing 
tifle grammarians of the present time, that the Aryan link that united them ell. Even previous to the year 
is the most appropriate technical term, inasmuch as 1704, the great orientalist Sir William Jones declared 
Aryan was the name adopted by those colonists who that no philosopher oould examine the Sanskrit, Greek, 

on the andLati 


and old Saxon, the five latter being deed languages 
the Scandinavian branch comprises the living dialects 
of Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Iceland, as also 
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ywb fa composed, are expressed by modificationsof 
ttetttiimtl winds themselves, apt ^distinct words 
XtttaeefaS eeoomaodatee itself to the nieestahade 
«f aaubf. Produced Iw tbo most gifted race In the 
float favourable in* for unman life and notion* it ban 
reciprocally aided in the d^ttopmenfcofthafc rape 
above aU other*.— Mef. Sir Wm. Jones, in the Axialie 
Mmortkmi Jr. fionlesel'e uoher di § SpracAe mna 
WaUkoU dir Indian A. W. Sehlegel'e Znditche Bib 
IMktkf Bopp’s Owiiwotiee Grammar} Grimm’ 
M efe Gmswieti*/ Pritchard on the Ebsfer* Oriyi 
c/Oe CVtfie Nation: Zone on the OnmtMrqf tte 
CWtur Language* i Max Mailer's Lectures on the 
Bekuee of Language ; and generally the Proceedings 
and TrusecfaonT of the Philological Society 


(See Bill or Exchawgi.) 

Iwucrxox, tn-duk'-skun (Let. indue tio), a method 
of philosophical and mathematics reasoning, bm 
better known in the latter branch of science under tin 
name of meeetrive induction. An it collates troth from 
a demonstration* and this demonstration implies th< 
examination of every particular case of which it i 
formed, it follows that the mathematical sense of thf 
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gsyj&jss as?*. is rsztsjss 

StSSSo rSr 

htiwtonwetoettm to Out to vUtotSSftoriiM 

5* onmnt Uut tw i n e OM of 

the wires determines, in the other, an inatantaaeone 
current, at the moment when it commences to pee*, 
and determines it in a second at the instant tt oeaeea 
to pass. These two currents are called fiuTatntf sen 
rtnh, and the current of the pile the inducing' onmnL 
A similar experiment may also be made thus i>— About 
a wooden or glam tube a single silk-oovered wise is 
wound, and its two endsplaoed in oommnnloation with 
a galvanometer. Into the hollow of the tube it then 
inserted an electro-dynamic cylinder, namely, a helix, 
traversed by an electric current. At the moment of 
introduction, an induced current is shown in the outer 
ooil, the movement of whioh is in a contrary direction 
to that passing through the inner helix: and upon 
withdrawing the cylinder, a second induced current is 
shown, the movement of whioh is in a direotion similar 
to its own. These two experiments equally show that 
when a conductor traversed by a current is suddenly 
brought near to a conductor forming a closed eireuit, 
an instantaneous current is determined in the latter, 
moving in a direotion contrary to that of (he current 
brought near it | and that, on removing it, a second 
current undetermined, moving in the earns direction 
as the current removed. On aooount of the analogy 


examples 

The sum of any number of successive odd numbers, 
beginning from unity, is a square number, namely, the 
square of half the even number which follows the last 
odd number. Let this proposition be true in any one 
single instance ; that is, « being some whole number, 
let 1, 3, 6, np to- Xn+1, put togother, give (a+l)*: 
then the next odd number being 2»+3. the sum or all 


the proposition be true of any one set of odd numbers, 
it is true of one more. But it is true of the first odd 
number 1, for this is the sqnare of half the even 
number next following ; consequently, being true of 1 
it is true of 1-1-3; being true of 1+3, it is true oi 
3+3+6; and so on adinfinitnm. Next, the formula, 
o% n being a whole number, is always algebra- 
ically divisible by »— a 

*■— «■=*■- a*- l x+au‘ l x-a* ;he apparatus, perfectly insupportable. Bright, vivid 

= 2(r a ‘»-aB.i)+ a ii.i( x -0). iparks can also be obtained from the secondary wires 

In this last expression the sooond term a) is 

obviomay divisible by *-«.■ if, then, x-»-^ be SBP r SS a 3£2S:mr2fi22SSS2£^£2^£fi£3rtS8C 

divisible by *— a, the whole of the second side of the “2 ®“™ 2 jJSSMKSSi *** combined with 

last equation will be divisible by x—a ; and therefore ' ™ i t n 2S? l> i r % 

g r£5?ft« *— »V— ■ * *“• “V “ « SSSSg ffSHiSi D ( «r™ 0 ^ I °“ r - ) 

the uccesu e— Ixnirowm Pbhoboiet, in-duVJiv (Lai. in tad 

*-*, *•-«•, #»-«•, r*-o*, Ac. iHCOt i lead), that process of reasoning which Vaises 

be divisible by sr— a, no in the neyt. But this is ob- ndtvidual cases into general, and those again Into stiU 
vionslytrne of the first; therefore it is true of the ligher generalities. Every deduction, properly so 
second t being? true of the second, it » true of the called, must rest on a prior induction. As would 
third; aud so on ad infinitum. It will he readily aeon necessitate an impossibility, for the particulars to bo 
by the reader from the foregoug examples, that hypo- observed are infinite in number, it is necesaaiy to allow 
thesis is one of the strongest proof): used in reasoning tome spontaneous action of the understanding in every 
qy induction. inductive process. *** Two things,** says Dr. Whewell, in 

Ifroucnoir Com, a term applied originally to an his “ History of the Inductive Sciences,” «* are requisite 


dynamic cylinders. Faraday supposed that 
the same results would be obtained by introducing a 
magnet into the interior of the hoBow helix of the 
second experiment. His supposition proved correct. 
Two induced currents are instantaneously produced, 
which are much more intense than those produced by 
inducing currents. By those and similar means, very 
considerable effects can be produced. Experiment has 
also shown that the phenomenon of iuduotion may bo 
manifested with a single oonduotor, in whioh the in- 
ducing current is transmitted, and at the same time 
the induced current is perceived. When a soft iron 
rod is introduced into the helical ooil, then, as observed 
by Mr. Jenkins, the volta-eleotrioal effect becomes 
wonderfully increased. If the ends of the saeondary 
coil are grasped through metallic cylinders, and con- 
tact made or broken with the battery, a smart shook is 
frame, and is of 


immediately felt through the anil 


inch a nature ae to be, with powerful arrangements of 
;he apparatus, perfectly insupportable. Bright, vivid 
iparks can also be obtained from the secondary wire, 


ob weetrio current, or a magnet, is able, by induction, ion of things without, and inward effort of thought | 
to deraop r at a distance, electric currents in a con- ir, in other words, sense and reason. Neither of these 
ducting wire ; Inst as a body charged with static laments by itself can constitute substantial general 
electricity eleotnsee an insulated conductor by induo- mowlcdge. It is easy to point out how a defect in 


P 


obtained is as follows Two silk-covered wires are 
bound round a wooden cylinder, so as to make two 
perfectly similar helloes, the spirals of which are 
pendtel, end ae near to eaeh other as possible. The 
two endS'Of one of the wires are made to communicate 
with a deHoato galvanometer, and the two ends of the 
ether with the two poles of a voltaic pile. Whenever 
tike latter communication is estabUdied, the first 
baying been established previously, the needle of the 
galvanometer la assn to deviate: but this deviation 


advancement of science ; indeed, in by for me greater 
>art of the course of the world, the history of 

-ith* regjidto^nowledge. Many foots in pbv 
icienoe, such ss the motions of the stem ana 

mights of bodies, were familiar to man ‘ 

.{■a of Greek astronomy and mechanics. What waa 
wanted wae the act of thought. At the present day 
even, tribes of uncivilized and half-civilised men, over 
the surface of the earth, have before them the Immaase 
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Indulgenoe 

body of beta, oat of wUdh tbo drilUtd world bM 
erected the stately fabric of physical philosophy. Tot, 
exoept among European nations, tbo process ofiatollect 


by which them fasti became science tot— to boro 
been unknown. Almost evemrpart of the career of the 
Greek achoole of phii^opuy, of tbo schoolmen of 
Europe in the middle ages, of the Arabian and Indian 


philosophers, shows, that extreme ingenuity and sub* 
tlety, Invention and connection, demonstration and 
method, may exist, without the development of any 
physical science. Logic and metaphysics, and eren 
geometry and algebra, may bo obtained by snob means, 
but never mechanics and optics, chemistry and phyai- 


Hetty and algebra, may be obtained by snob means, 
but never mechanics and optics, chemistry and phyai- 
dtogy#— a^Wh ewdl , s History qfldeati and ivociMg 

rmiUMWOi, in-dnV-jene (Lat.), Is the remission of 


OjVSMS fWNWShMi 

XirmfMwvei, in-d 


*enoren* Indulgences were first introduced in tne iitn 
century, by Urban II., as a recompense to those who 
engaged upon the Crusades. They were afterwards 
granted to those who gave money for the purpose; 
and bonce was introduced the sale of them ; and at 
length every ain came to have its price. The sale of 
indulgences was one of the causes that led to the 
Seformation. 

Innvs, in' -dot (Lat. indue, an Indian), a constella- 
tion of the southern hemisphere. It lies to the south 
of Sagittarius, being between that conste^ntipn and 
the south pole. It was formed and named by Bayer. 
Its largest star Is one of the third magnitude. 

Iwxq valitiis, in-S’lcwol'-t-tee* (Lat. inaqualitae, dif- 
ference, or want of equality), Id Math., a term used in 
algebra to express that one quantity is greater or less 
than another, or than nothing, when it is termed an 
inequality. Thns, the expression x-07 is an 
inequality, of whioh e— a forms one rids and b—x the 
other. One of the strongest propositions of this rule 
Is, that any quantity maybe added to, or subtracted 
from, each side of an inequality, and yet the sign of 


It follows that a+xlb+x. llenco any quantity may 
be transposed (as in equations) from one side of an 
inequality to the other by changing its sign; thus, if 
o*+ 6 * 72oi+c* 

«*+&■— 2ab 72ab— 2ab+o* 
or, (o-6)* 7 c 1 . 

Also, ia a series, if 07 6 , c id, and * 7/, &<*., 
theno+e+*+ Ac , 7 &+d+/+ Ac. 

Also. If every term on each side of an inequality be 
multiplied or divided by any positive quantity, the sign 
of inequality will remain as before ; thus, « a 7 b, it 
follows that 2 a 7 2 b, Ao. Both sides of an inequality 
may be raiaM to any power, or any root of them be 
extended, and the sign of .inequality will remain as 
before, provided each aide be a positive quantity, 
77 ft, or 7 B 7 6 * ; and so on.— Btf. Wood's Algebra . 

IxraanA, in-er’-tbe-S (Lat.), is that property of 


iBfbntey 

Iir Ban, is « / -« (Lat, in being), in PML, fan term 
applied to thing! actually existing; audit distinguished 
uom in pen, applied to things whioh art not, but 

* UrwStr, in'fUm-* (Lat. tq/bnfa). Is defined .to bo 
11 a permanent legal incapacity to whioh amen is sab* 
jected In consequence of a conviction and judgment 
for an offence, and which is not removed by suffering 
the punishment for the offence.” Among the Bomans, 
the consequence of infamis was incapacity to obtain 
the honours of the state, with tbs loss of peUtieal 
righto, and also of oertain private ones. Persons who, 
in consequence of bribery, Ac , are deprived of their 
right of voting at elections, are infamous, baring logt 
part of their political rights. Certain offences warn 
formerly considered of so heinous a nature as to render 
a man infamous and incompetent to be a witness. 
The endurance of the punishment, however, restored 
the msn*e competency as a witness. Aot 6 A 7 Viet. 
0. 66, however, declares that no person offered as n 
witness is to be excluded onaeoountof inoapaoityfrom 
crime, though such may be urged as an argument 
against bis credibility.— Bef. JBngliek Cgelopmdia 
Arts and Sciences. 

Ixvaxt, in' font (Lat. infant). In Law, is a person 
under twenty-on* yean of age. In general, an infant 
can neither aliens nis lands, nor do any legal act, nor 
make a deed, nor indeed any manner of oontraot that 
will bind him; but to these rules there ere some 
exceptions. Infanta have thus various privileges end 
various disabilities ; but their very disabilities are pri- 
vileges, in order to secure them from hurting them- 
selves by their own improvident aoto. An infant, when 
sued, appears to defend his cause by a guardian ; bat he 
maysne, either by his guardian or prochein amp , his 
next friend, who is not his guardian. * In criminal oases, 
an infant of the age of fourteen years may be capitally 
punished for any capital offence; but under seven 
years he oannofe. The period between coven and four- 
teen is subject to much uncertainty ; for the infant ia, 
generally speaking, judged to be primdfaoie innooent; 
yet, if be be dolt eupax, and could discern between 
good and evil at the time of the offence committed, he 
may be convicted, and undergo judgment and execu- 
tion of death, though he has not attained to years of 
discretion. 

Ixvant Schools (See Schools.) 

Ihvahta, in-fant'-a (Sp.), a word signifying child, 
and generally applied m a title of honour to the prin- 


matter by which it would always continue in the same 
state of rest or motion in whioh it was put, unless 
changed by some external force. Kepler conceived 
this ns indicating a degree of power, and termed it 1 
•if inertia. “The vieineita (vie inertia), or innate 1 
force of matter,” says Newton, "is a power of resisting 
by whioh every body, as much as in.it lies, endeavours ' 
to persevere in its present state, whether it be of rest 
or of snoring uniformly forward in f, straight line. ! 
This fores Is ever proportional to the body whose foroe 
it is; and differs nothing from the aotirity of the moss 
but in our manner of conceiving it.'* A body, from 
the inactivity df metier, is not without difficulty put 
out of its fb# of yftstor motion. Upon this account, 


def.ft.) In conclusion, it may be said that inertia is 
thsprinotpsl law of tbs materiel world, that all bodies 
are absolutely passive, or indifferent to a state of rest, 
and would continue for ever ao unless disturbed by the 
notion of some extrinsfio force. Inertia itself is one ef 
the inherent properties of matter, and is unceasingly 
recalled to our notice la every incident of life, (ffes 
OiiTRinos.) 
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IifTABTiciDB, or Chxld-Mubdxb, in-fanf-e-tide, 
has been practised from very early times. Among 
oertain of the Greek states, it was the practice to 
expose or destroy weak or deformed children. In 
Borne also it was oommon to expose or put to death 
children. In the present day, the Chinese ere chiefly 
nqtorions for the extent to which they practice this 
dime ; bat in the islands of the Pacific, in some parts of 
India, 19 Africa, and South America, it is by no means 
uncommon. Unfortunately, however, the practice ia 
not confined to heathen countries, bnt prevails to n 
considerable extent even in our own, notwithstanding 
the deep abhorrence with which it is viewed, and the 
severity with which it in punished. One of the most 
difficult questions of meaioal jurisprudence is to ascer- 
tain the murder of a child newly born. It bat first to 
be determined whether the child was born dead or alive, 
and next, whether its death was occasioned by violence, 
or was the result of natural causes. If it be proved 
that the child was born alive t and subsequently de- 
stroyed, either by violence or wilfiil negleet, the offence 
is murder, and punishable accordingly. 

Imvr&T. inf-fbn-tre (Lat. iifans, a child; ItaL 
/ante, a obild, or young parson), a name that is applied 
to all soldiers who serve on foot, in contradistinction to 
horse-soldiers, or cavalry, who serve on horseback. In 
the feudal times, the retainers of the nobles and largo 
land-owners were bound to render suit and service to 
their feudal lord in time of war, aa the nobles them* 
selves were under aa obligation to aid the king under 
the same circumstances, in virtue of the peonliar tenure 
on which they held their lands. In return for this, 
their d fpv nd fl ntt were to protect ion frees 



raiVZB&fcX. IKTOBKAItODT. 


ffSggg&RZS 3 

“intooh cm; meeting with tho pariah- 




wrong end kgoiy at the hands of ethsrsi • 

■ririfcnshtotMtweea the feudal superior on the qm 

side, tad A vassals oa tha other, waa somewhat snrio- 

nwa to that which exists be tw e en a ft* bar and hit 

tha sun 

were* always . ... ... ooa wto doea wi brifirolhe troth’ tfthTi™. 

reason, tha word “ta&atry," whrnriwi ®odiflcu. wUfioo. (S^ # CsuamvxfT, Amw, Dam.) 

of ovary nation. Tha infantry formed the moat im- Hunts or bounds ; and la i applicable to the one infinite 
t of the armies of the Greeks end Romans. Brine in all hia attributes. 4a to our idea of tha 



chivalry had become a prominent inatitntion in all the finite without limit. According to others, the 
European countries, that infantry fall into disrepute, enlarging of the finite can never famish the idea of 
ItwaeTindeed, impossible that it should be otherwise; tha infinite, but only of tha indefinite. **We must.” 
for while the cavalry waa completely armed and dis- says Sir W. Hamilton, "believe in the infinity of God; 

riphned, bnt little attention was paid to the equipment bat the infinite God oennot by us, in the ] 

“ * "* * — Idle ages, whose want of limitation of our faculties, be compreb“ a j 

red them comparatively ceived. A deity understood would ne i 

y has always sustained and it is blasphemy to say that God on 

Both before end niter the Conquest, the eble to think him to be. We know Go 


o< the foot-soldiers of the middle ages, whoso want of limitation of onr faculties, be compreb 

organisation too often rendered them oomperatively ceived. A deity understood would he no deity at aU ; 
mrim. The English infantry has always sustained and it is blasphemy to any that God only is as wa are 
ita ronown. Both before end niter the Conquest, the able to think him to be. We know Godaooording to 
foot-soldiers of England were armed frith pikes, battle- the flnitude of our faculties; the infinite God is. to 
axes, long knives, or "whittles,” end swords, and use the word* of Peace), infinitely inconceivable." 
famished with iron helmets, and wadded tnmce or The 8oriptnres indeed declare that now we know only 
oonte of thick leather, as defensive armour. Theser- in part, 
vies rendered by the erohere of England in the wars of Ixynrxn, ! 

Edward III. and Henry V., In France, are too well gulus.) 


Iuvxxxtxsxval. (See Inifliu Gaft- 


known to require mention here, end the superiority of Xxrxvxnn Moon, in-Jln'-l-Ho (Let. Msiibtt), in 
ish infantry over the foot-soldiers of the oonti- Gram., is that form or state of the verb which ex- 


the English 

nental powers at that time, who seem to have borne 


a thing in a general manner, without any 
of number or person ; as, to walk, to speak. 


e very worst of characters, the Swiss alone excepted, 
is dearly demonstrated by tbe accounts of the battlee to be feared, 
of Grassy, Poitiers, and Aginoonrt. The infantry began Iufirmary, in-Jlr'-mH-re (Let. tn/trmue, infirm), it 
to regain their old reputation after the introduction of an hospital for the reception and medical treatment oT 
fire-arms ; end the glorious deeds of the Scottish archers, tbe siclr poor. Fortunately, in almost all of the oon- 
pikemen, and musketeers, in France, Sweden, Denmark, siderable towns of this country, there are now seta- 
Germany, and the Low Countries in the 16th and 17th blishmonta of this description, anpported either by 
centuries, form many a brilliant page in the history of public subscriptions or by private endowments. (Iw 
Europe. It wee not until the latter part of the 17th Hospital.) 

— . — - — . * * * ' ' ' ' J ' 11 Intlahvatxov, in-JUtm-mai'-thmm (Let. AptsaifMffa, 

from inflammo , I bnm), in Pathol., is n preternaturally 

, , , hot, red, swollen, and painfol condition of any 

the oldest are the 1st Royal regiment of foot, familiarly portion of the body: when the inflammation i» 
styled the 1st Royals, ana the 3rd Buffs. The discipline general, it takes the form of fever. It is usually 
and organisation of infantry have been brought to the distinguished by a particular name, according to the 
highest degree of perfection of late years, and, as far part which is attacked; as otemritie, inflammation of 
aa arms are concerned, tbe introduction of the nfled the pleura; peritonitis, of the peritoneum; pastritie, 
musket leaves room for little, if any, improvement. of the stomaoh; hepatitis, of the liver, fto. Infiixa- 
• IXYSCtioir, in~/«Vshun (Let.), in Med., is the pro- matioua may be produced by various eauses,— by 
pagatkm of disease by meant of deleterious or offensive external injury, as a out, braise, or burn ; by the 
effluvia contained in tho atmosphere. The offensive action of some chemical or other agent, as poisons. 


may t 


tby, wit! 

1 state, or unhealthy, when, on tho 
l disposition to ulceration, Ac. It 

^ he of three wevs,~-iu resolution, hi 

ventilation. Various chemical agents are also employed suppuration, in mortification. The first* of these in 
for this purpose; as oblorine, chloride of sine, per- the most desirable mode of termination, being tho 
chldride of iron, sulphurous acid. Ac. gradual subsidence of the inflammatory lotion, and 

Ixmoppmv*, in the Law of Scotland, the retain of the parts to their natural state, without 

denotes the manner in which a person it invested in any visible morbid change in their structure. In sup- 
any reel or heritable property. Until very recently, puration, tbe inflammation goes on to the formation 
the form was for 1 several persons to proceed to the * "* * ^ 


of pus, when the swelling increases in site, beeomn 


ground, when earth end stone thereof were handed to more red end shining, then grows soft in toe ct 
him who represented the new possessor. The transao- and at length ,the matter makes Us escape € 
turn waa attested by a notary, in n deed called aa through a natural or an artificial opening. The 


either 


inatnrinentpfsasins, which had to be recorded, within dangerous termination is in mortification, rhich is 
rixtydaysafter the oeremony, in the Register of 8asines. caused by the inflammatory action being too violent 
This ceremony la now done away with, and only th< for the vital process of the part. Tbe pain Is at first very 
registration of the deeds required. severe, then the bright red colour of the pert becomes 

iHPRRjrAL llAOixn, ln-fer t *nJU (Pr., from Lat.‘ livid, vesicles form on the surface, tho pern abat e s, and 
imfernm), a name riven generally to all machines con- tho death of the pert ensues. The immediate onto# of 
toiring powder ana projectiles, end destined to destroy inflammation is believed to be tbe exudation of tbe 
hamaa life. Infernal machines are often employed in liquor sanguinis through tbe softened or voMnead 

sfcBss&arert 

to a hostile fleet, If the presence < 
not perceived in time. The name 


der water and fired by walls of the oapiliary vessels of tho tot in < 
causing great damage quenoe of an increased flow of blood th ere* 
oe of the machine be mode of treatment in Inflammation will of eonne vary 
according to tho scat end character of too general 


The 


however, applies more particularly to those made nse symptoms. Commonly, when the patient fa strong and 
sffneonqaaries and political plots, as the one triad of a fall habit, general olei^ing is reoonunsndsd. Local 
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ng,by means of ouppiag, leeches, Ac., should 

also be had reconrs# to. Alow diet, purgative medi- 
cines. cooling drinks, diaphoretics, ana tbo avoidance 
of all excitement, are also n eees ssiy. Dr. Hngbes 
Bennett, of Edinburgh. however, maintains that the 
abstraetion of Uooa does .not exert any beneficial 
effect upon the Inflammatory state, and that its 
inflnenee on the system is injurious ; and hence be 
eondemns Its being resorted to for the sake of the 
Inflammation. Tins, however, is not the generally 
received opinion among medical men. (See Pliuxxtxs, 
Pmtsowmn, ho.) • 

IwracnoK, or firnxxxow, in-fteV-ekum (Lafe. fe- 
fieato, X bend), in Oram., means any change which 
takes place in a word, from a modification of its sense 
between the rod and the termination. The inflexion 
most therefore not be confounded with the termination 
itself. For example, the syllable am is the root of all 
the words employed in the conjugation of the Latin 
verbose. • 1 love j* in the imperfect tense the inflexion 
is the syllable oft. The termination varies according 
to the person: amabam, amabat, amabat. — Kef. 
Brando's Dictionary. 

Ivruuuoir, in Optics, is synonymous with the term 
diffraction, or that property or light by reason of 
which, when it passes very near tne borders of an 
opaque body, it is turned from its rectilinear course. 
(Bee Light.) 

Iwriiixroir, Poxht or, in Ooom., is that point of n 
curve line where the curvature in relation tfi the axia 
changes from concave to convex, or from convex to 
oonoave. To And the point of inflexion in a given 
«urve,itiaonly necessary to find, from the equation 

of the curve, the value of . this value made equal 

to O, or infinity, will* give an equation by which x can 
be determined. In the above equation, d*y stands for 
the second differential. ( See Ixxxqbal Calculus.) 

Imotssoivcx, or Axteotaxu, in-JUtr-etf-ene m* 
tho-tdk'sie f Lat. tnjlorescens ; Gr. anthos , flower; taxis, 
a placing), in Bot., a term applied to the arrangement 
of the flowers on the axis, or to the ramification of the 
floral axis. The forma under whioh the flower-stalk 
is presented to our notice are desoribed under Px- 
PUYCLX i and many particulars relating to infloresccnoe 
are noted nnder Exact. In describing the principal 
forms of inflorescence, we sliaU follow Professor 
Bentley, to whose excellent Manual we refer the 
atudent for fall details. Flowers are variously arranged 
upon the floral axis, and to each arrangement a 
particular name is applied. These modifications are 
always the same for the same species of plant, and 
frequently throughout entire genera, and even natural 
orders; and hence their discrimination is of great 
practical importance. All the regular forms may be 
arranged in two great classes, the principles of which 
being understood, their subordinate modifications will 
be readity intelligible. 

Glass I. Indefinite, Indeterminate { or Axillary Inflo- 
rescence.— The primary floral axis * terminated by a 
growing point analogous to the terminal leaf-bud of a 


the axis is divided, the mode fe which the. branching 
* *■ of the flower* 


modifications are arranged by Profe me r Doatl sy under 
two beads 1. Those wi$h an elongated primary axfej 
and, 2. those with a r"— 


1. Kinds qf Indefinite Infioreeoence with on elongated 
primary axU .— These are as fallows i— 

The epike.—An elongated axis, limply bearing s esa fl e 
flowers, or flowers in which the pedtoais an too abort 
to be olearly distinguishable. Examples 
may be seen in the rib-grass and vervain. 
In this kind of infioreeoence the flowers at 
the base open first, and those at the apes 
last. This mode of opening is called eea- 
tripetal t it is universal in the different 
kinds of indefinite inflorescence, whioh In 
all eases open from the base to the apes, 
if the axis is elon- 
gated, or from the 
ciroumferenoe to- 
wards the centre, 
if it is depressed or 



Thfe 

catkin .— A kind of 
spike, hewing only 
barren flowers,!— 
that is, only sta- 
mens or pistils. 

These are sepa- 
rated from each 
other by squamous 
biaets, and the 
whole inflorescence 
usually falls off in 
one piece soon af- 
ter flowering or OAmr. 

fruiting. Exam- 
ples are furnished by the hazel, willow, birch, pop* 
lar, to. 

The Spadix.— A. spike with a succulent axis, in which 
the individual flowers have no braete, bat the whalo 
inflorescence is inclosed in a dong bract called a 
spathe. The common arum, or ouckoo-pint, affords 
m excellent example. 

The Locueta, or Spileelet .— The partial inflorescence 
of a grass or cyperaceous plant, consisting of a spike 
with a few flowers, which are destitute of calyx and 
oorolla, but have, m place of those envelopes, mem- 
branous bracts called pdlemt the whole inflorescence 
Is surrounded at the base by one or two empty braete 
called glumes. The spikrieta may be either arranged 
sessile on the primary axia, ea in wheat, or placed- oa 
a more or less branched axis, as in the oat. 

The Cone .— The kind of spike found in eonifeioua 
plants, as the pine, fir, larch, to. It is composed of 
female flowers, each of which has at its base a persist- 
ent woody scale or braet. 

The StrobUue, or Strobile, a kind of spike with 


to its growth. Such an axis, as it continues to grow 
upwards, develops on its sides other buds, from which 
flowed are produced. The general characters of the 
inflorescence in this class depend, therefore, upon the 
indefinite growth of the primary axis; while the 
-aeoondary, tertiary, or other axes ahiolf are developed 
from lit are terminated by flower-buds. The simplest 
‘kind of indefinite inflorescence^* that presented bjr 

a^a^flowera^redeveloped inthe juuh of the ordi- 

eMirpiiduMaep. When a nob flowers are arranged 
in whom round the stem, each flower being axillary 
to a leaf, ha in the oommon mar hVftil, they are said 
to httiSbried. When a number of flowers are deve- 

Msedaxto °which^s^lac«t 3 § the extremity of a female flowers, each of whioh few a membranous braet 
“h or In the axil of a bract, a number of kinds of or scale at its base. It fe seen in the hop* . 

e onso, depending upon the extent to whioh The Baeva*.— In this kind of inflorescence, thepri- 



mrcvmau. otobiution. 



I** 1 ,- n h* am ta tteaternUu gmtiM, tb. wood (M. 

— 'jS^s-SS^S 

W a Hgmk-Jm ~rr -~jr r*,? «" ! " » "™. » ASS SSt & Jft 

m ((OM Incite, tfirn rtttobM* of tki h«no» m« «*? ilMnon j» jUMh to nrtn. 
FriaMi 7 *xi*lwinclosnrt]>»B than tomtdo and •* dMfaotjoa to tho Amur. or teMiSu i, 

SoapHten tteTaUlha i!o*«n»ra omriyU*^. T* whw tte primary alia dongtUa MM* 
omnTtki hawthorn. he. When the stalk* of stopped by tome extraneous oause. Ind 
comb divide, instead tf bearing flowers immediatdj mohm, the order of nafoUuig in ^he flower-bods is 
as k eome species of pyres, uJirowMv or cw^poer from the m to tlie beae. If theaxis be etagafel/er 
M f f -J i ]• form ed , from the centre to the oironmferenoe, if the nil be 

The Panicle, e modification of the raceme, produoed depressed or dilated. Such on order of expansion ie 
by the subdivision of the secondary exes. Insteed o' termed centrifugal. The general nine of ey me is 


by ti be subdivision of the seconder? exes, insteed o' termed esef rifugai. tus general nemo or cvm 
producing flowers direoily, those exes brenob inti applied to ell Inflorescences of this dess ; bnt it is vw- 
ones* which beer the flowers. The Inflores- tomary to distinguish a few by epeeud names, as fol- 
esooeof the Tueeayloria so, end the general arrange- lows*— 4 , _ 

meat of the spikeleU of the oat, are examples. 2b# 2Va# Cy we.— A definite infloreeoenoe, more or 

2b# 2byrsa#» or Thyme, a kind of panicle, in whid less branched, the whole being dess* 
the pedicels are generally very short, and the whole sc loped in a eovymboso manner. It 
arranged ea to form a compact cluster of blossoms, assumes the form of a somewhat 
iftMiflM may be found in tho grape-vine, horse- flattened bead in the lanrustinos end 
chestnut, and Iflae. elder, of a rounded mase of blos- 

fl. Kind* qf Indefinite lnfloreeeenee with a ehortenec soms in the hydrogen, and of a more 
op dilated primary axis.— -The principal are the fol- diifose bunch in the ohiokweed. By 
lowing i— attention to the centrifugal order of 

2be Capitulun, Anthodium, or Head.— This kind oi expansion, such oymes may be always 
fnflorasoenoa constitutes the compound flower of Lin- distinguished from tho umbel, co- 
usin. It is formed by a number of sessile flowen rymb, or other indefinite kinds of 
crowded togethei inflorescefiee, to whioh, otherwise, 
on a receptacle, they bear in many cases a great ra- 
the whole being semblance. 

surrounded by an The Spiked Cyme.— A. definite inflo- 

involucre. The wsocnce, formed of sessile flowers, 
heads of flowers wd bearing a resemblance to the 
take a variety oi spike. Example, the inflorescence 
forms dependent of the aedum, or stone-crop* 
upon tho shape The Dacemote Cyme.— A. cyme 
or the receptacle, having flowers on pedicels of nearly ***** 
which may be flat- equal longth, as in the campanula, 
tened, slightly con- The Panicted Cyme .— This is a definite in flo re sc ence, 
vex, conical, or resembling in appearance the panicle. The privet 
globular. In this affords a good example. 

kind of inflores- The Helicoid, or Bcorpioid Cyme .— This kind of cyme- 
cence the contri- is flowers only upon one side, and its upper extremity 
petal order of ex- s more or less coiled up in a ciroinate manner, so a» 




ton-bush, Ac. 


n the centre in liiflcult to distingnia 
are seen in the ihe raceme, aa the 
American bat- centripetal. 

The Faeciele,or Contracted Cyme.— In thin, the flo we rs 


order of expansion appean to bo 


The llypanthodium, a slight modification of the last, « placed on short pedicels, of nearly equal length, and 

formed by a receptacle, which is usually of a fleshy onaaquently crowded together. It is seen intne w we et - 
nature, becoming more or less in- illiam. 

carved, and thus partially (as ii The Glomerule<—A. cyme consisting of a number of 
the Do tetania), or entirely (as ii. sessile flowers, or flowers with very short pedicels, col- 
tho fig), inclosing the flowen which tented into a ronnded head or short spike. It boars 



it bears on its surface. 


icarly the same relation to the true cyme as the espi- 


The Umbel.— I d this, the primary inlura does to the umbeL It is 


sxis is shortened, and gives off 
from its apex a number of secon- 
dary axes, or pedicels, of nearly 
equal length, each bearing a flower. 


kettle, and in the box. 

The VertieiUaeter.—T 
rhite dead nettle, and other 
jribe. In it the flowers 


in spades of 


I of qymei 

plants of the labiate 

„ . „ j appear at first sight to bo 

sad arranged like the nbs of an arranged in a whorl round the stem, but upon sxami- 
mnbrella. Examples of the simple nation, it will be readily seen that there are two 


whioh are also arranged in an um- 

bellate manner, a compound umbel 
is produced. This is seen in the 


rame of vertMllaetcr is applied. 

Examples of Mired lnfloreeeenee are by no means 
Tims, in plants of the nat. ord. CmpaeUm, 


'leir smaflfiowers or florets centopcUuy^lw^here^ 


Clam II. Definite Determinate, 

er Terminal Iqfloreeeence. — In ie general inflorescence is definite, an 
this dam of inflorescence, the ifloreseenee indefinite. 

_ . primary axis is arrested in its IvniTmrxA, influ-en'-xa (ltd., Influences so eallsd 

growth, at an eariy age, by the development of because it was Selieted to be produced by the to- 
• flower-budi and if the axis Mara no flnenoe of the stars), in Med., fa snepidessiefobrile 

ether flowers, this is called a eolUary terminal flower, catarrh, differing from a comm ‘ 

dnd is the simplest form of definite infloresoenoe, greater severity of its symptoms. 


catarrh to tho 
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Information 


Inheritance 


deb fy, attacking many persons At oom 9 bat tbougL Have neither vessels nor nerves, are not symmetrical, 
. the symptoms art alarming, it it Mldom fatal, except have not distinct sexes, hart no risible eggs, and are 
to the aged, or thnce of weakly constitution. The without determined or apparent digestive entities, 
peveoiris drat seised with slight chills: there is great Their chief organs teem to be Intend spherical cavi- 
hesviness and pain over the eyes. great prostration of ties, frequently containing foreign parade* derived 
strength, lorn of appetite, quick, irregular pulse, eough from the surrounding water, and supposed to darva as 
and difficultr of breathing, with running at the note food. Some of them have no apparent locomotive 
and eyes. The dura tio n or the disease varies from two organs; others have either oflia, or changeable pro* 
or three days to as many weeks ; and frequently the cesses, as they are called, —expansions of tba substance 
debility continues much longer, occasioning, not on* of the body. In most oases the subotenM of the bodies 
eommoiuy. relapses. Differences of opinion exist as to of influorie consists of a glutinous, homogeneous, or 
tho i mmedi ate cause of this disease, some attnbutin, slightly granular, transparent mass. Baa specks re* 
it to a noxious principle existing in the atmosphere eembhng eyes have been observed in soma varieties, 
others to sudden changes of the weather, Ac.; bu and by many xoologists they are so considered ; while 


temperature, and tho administration of aperient and vegetable and animal mdtter. and they frequently 
cooling medicines. When the difficulty of breathing devour each other. They are the prey of other aquatio 
b considerable, mustard poultices may be applied to animals, and, aa soon as they accumulate in largo 
•the cheat. When the fever has subsided, tonics and quantities, contribute largely to the nourishment of 
•stimulants should be employed 9 and should the cough more highly organised beings whioh are useful toman, 
remain obstinate, ehange of air will generally be found This baa been particularly observed in cold climates, 
to bo the most effectual means of removing it. where vegetable life ceases to exist in the ocean. In* 

Iivomnor, in-for-maV-ekun (Let. iqformatio), in fosoria are found to exist in these latitudes in moon* 
Lew, Is an accusation, or complaint, against a de- ceivable numbers, and form the prineipal nourishment 


of two sorts t first, such as are parti? st the suit of the propagation Is very remarkable t it consists inspon- 
erown and partly at that of a subject ; ,nd, second, taneous division, which is either longitudinal or trine* 
■nob as are in the name of the crown only. Tfie latter verse ; in gemmation, the bode arising from the pos- 
ers of two Unde,— those that we truly and properly her terior part of the body 1 in the inqvated process, cysts 
majesty's own suite, and filed by her own immediate forming, which, when they bnrst, liberate animalcules 
officer, the attorney-general, and those in which, which ao not resemble their parent in form j and also 
though tho queen ie nominal prosecutor, yet it is at in alternation of generations. (See Gbvxbavioxb, 
the relation of some private pereon, or common infor- Alxibvatiov of.) Infusoria frequently occur in such 
mcr, and they are filed by the queen's coroner and the large numbtrs aa to colour large tracts of water. Some 
attorney in the court of Queen's Bench. The former of these impart a blood-red hue to the water, others 
are for such enormous misdemeanours as peculiarly a bine colour ; while others tinge the surface with 
tend to disturb or endanger her government, or to green. They can resist a temperature .of HP below 
molest or affront her in the disoharge of her royal freesing-point, and a degree of heat equal to 20 P. 
Amotions; the latter, any gross and notorious misde- Ehrenbeig, whose labours have principally contri* 
meanours, riots, Ao., not particularly tending to dia- bated to the knowledge of the nature and structure 
tub the government, bat yet deserving public animad* of the inftisoria, baa divided them into two large 
version. groups,— Polvgaetncana&Bottfer*. The latter family. 

Is Foixi Paufxbii. (See FobmI Paupbbis.) however, has lately been proved to be of amuoh higher 
Ivfusiow, in-fu'-ehun (Lat. iitfuno, a pouring in or organisation than the former, and hM consequently 
upon, a steeping ; Pr. itchier, to infuse), a solution of been removed into a separate olaas away from the 
eome of the principles of vegetables, generally in infusoria. The Polygastrica have also been shown to 
water, but sometimes m other vehicles. Either hot or contain several families whioh are not true infusoria, 
odd water may be employed, according to the parti- Among these may be mentioned the Diatomaoem, whioh 
oular infusion required. The digestion, however, must have been proved to be varieties of algw. (See Du- 
be longer when cold water is used. The vegetable toxacbjm The greater portion of the fossil infusoria 
substances may be either fresh or dried; when fresh, described by naturalists bu Also been removed to tho 


•ubstances may be either fresh or dried; when fresh, described , 

they mutt be out in pieces, and when dry, bruised or Diatomaoem.— Esf.Ehrenberg’s Die Iqfutionefhierchent 
coarsely powdered, water is then poured on the sub- Memoire of (he Berlin Aaademg, and translations in 


tame employed, and allowed to stand in a covered Taylor's Seieniifl 0 Memoire / Mantell’s Medal* qf Ore* 

vessel for a space of time varying with the nature of anon and Annate of Natural Hietoty . 

tho vegetable matter. It la afterwards strained, and Iiroor, inf-got (Ft. Ungot), a word of rather doubtfhl 


ft then lit fat use. Infusions are liable to spoil soon, derivation, signifying the small masses or ban of gold 
especially when made with warm water, or if the ind silver intended eithes for coinage or importation, 
substance be of a fermentable nature. To assist in IxounriL. (See Gaonr.) 
keeping tho infusion, or to increase its powers, aloo- Xithibkavox, in-ker'-e-tins (from Lat. tarst, an 
hoi ie sometimes added after straining. 'Wholesale heir), a term applied, in Law, to a perpetual or eon- 
dbemista are now accustomed to prepsre concentrated tinuing right to an estate invested in a person and hie 
infbrioni for the use of general practitioners. These heirs. The canon* qf inheritance by whieb it was 
cun be diluted to the ordinary strength at the time of governed, directed the descent of real property 
using them, and not only possess the advantage of throughout the lineal and collateral consanguinity of 
keeping better, but save much trouble and loss of time, the owner, dying intestate, who is technically called the 
Infusions ere also made by percolation, or, as it is purchaser. These canons were materially altered Ira 
termed by the French, pardSplaeentnt. 3 A 4 Will. IV. 0 . 106. (See Dbkbbt.) ' The new end 

IsrrveoiiA, in-fn-vf-re-h (Lat. iqfundo, I pour in), revised canons are as follows s — (1) Tbit inheritance! 
a dess of very minute animalcules inhabiting stagnant shall lineally descend to the issue of the person who 
water, fresh or salt, in whioh plants are growing, or in last died entitled, in tyf niton; ( 3 ) that the male issue 
wbtbh an abundance of deoayed animal or vegetable ihall be admitted before the female 1 (3) that where 
matter is contained. The invention of the microscope ;here ere two or more males in equal degree, tho 
revealed the existenoe of myriads of living creatures ddest only shell inherit, but tho females altogether 1 
wheae^mAsnee, up to that time, was unsuspected % » that the lineal descendants, fa iqflnitnm, at any 
end hue means we are able to peroeive that a drop person deceased, shall re p rese n t their an c esto r/ — that 
of wrap, though apparently perfectly dear to the is, shall stand in the same plaoe as the person himself 
is really swarming with living beings, would have done had he been Hvingi (5) that on foilnro 
. M have been described from n i*th to nfath of, of lineal descendants, or issue of tho person last 
a lipe in length. They are, indeed; so extremely entitled, the inheritance shall aaoend and desoendto - 
minute in rise, that it is calculated that a moderate* | the lineal ancestors, and to tho eoUateral relatives of 
.need drop of water may contain 600,000,000 of them, the purchaser; ( 6 ) that tho nearest lineal a nc estor 
She inftisoria are at very simple organisation, as they ihall be the heir of the purchaser, in preferenoe to 
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Xak 


effected by t he am mi and 



of »«T from soSt or action in - ' 

ml of *• eonionetfam of the Atkii 

•MK^.uSiSSdh P*** 

»tMthar«r«W(r.aad»MN MBOtoltoMliMMtw tote, i ii wii t to wt 0>« Uw 

sesaffiamsa sKSfeaswaRss 

tiMal fourtbeanonai (7) that, u between ool- Inr, fob (So- inti, Fr. mere).— The b— it of 
tombol ■HpuretuMr, » «S*Uon tfth. MUM wriUngJiik b pllobinuto of tarn.' It b giatnUj 
•hall succeed oast after aug rekutioa in the Him mode by nUng gall-nuts' ralphbto of iron. and g w3> 
dogtoo of (ho whole Wood and hit imot, whoro thr arabio in different proportion, The following receipt 
AnSTmmi iBOMtor duU bo a mala, nd next after tb< gives an excaUant ink. black, fluid, and permanent. 
common aneeator, where tnch common ancestor ahall Digest three-quarters of a pound of bruiteduut-galls 
beafemale. go (bat the brother of the half-blood in a gsSon of oold water, then edd six oonoesof 


on (ho pert of the fother, shall inherit next after th< 
•MaraSnfae whole blooi on the part of the foths 
and thrir issue; and the brother of the half-blood 01 
the part of the mother ahall inherit next after thi 
mother. The collaterals of the half-blood of a persor 
last entitled, who mi not a purchaser, will take in 
course of descent from the pnroheser of whose who] 
Wood they ere, by form of the direction, that in ever 
mis the descent shall be traced from the pnrohssai 
(8) That in lineal aaoeading, and in collateral inheri 
taaees, the mala stock shall be 


sulphate of iron, and an equal weight of gum-arabic, 
and four or Are drops of hreaeote as an antiseptic. 
Let the mixture digest for three or * ~ * 


_ iff it np now and then, after which decant the 

clear Said. Ink long exposed to moisture and the 

atmosphere tons brown through becoming converted 
into peroxide of iron. The writing of documents 
which has become yellow and pale from ago, may be 
restored by passing over it, with a fine brush, a soln« 

tion of gall-nuts, which, uniting with the iron, re-forms 

• preferred to the femah a black gallotsnnate. Ink-stains submitted to the 
i ana kindred derived from action of an alkaline carbonate during washing become 

-shall be admitted before converted into spots of yellow peroxide, or iron- 

B derived from their blood, moulds. Then may be removed by dissolving the 

however near), unless where the lands have in fact iron oxido with an acid that will not attack the 
descended from a female. Therefore, under the new fibre of the cloth, each as oxalic arid, a weak 
law, none of the maternal ancestors of the person solution of bydroonlono acid, and severs! others, 
from whgm the descent is to be traced (vis. the pur* Blue inh is now frequently used ; it is sometimes made 
chaser), nor any of their descendants, awf capable o' r rom indigo, and sometimes from Prussian blue. Jfaf 
inheriting, until all his paternal ancestors and thei nk may be made by infhaing Bread wood, out iota 
descendants ahall have failed; and also no femsh mail pieoes, for two or three days in weak vinegar- 
paternal ancestor of such person, nor any of her d»- The infusion may then be boiled with the wood for an 
•cendanfts, is, or are, capable of inheriting, until all bu hour, and afterwards strained and thiokened slightly 
male paternal ancestors and their descendants ahall ith gum-arabic and anger s a little alum improves the 
have failed; and no female maternal ancestor oi rolonr. A decoction or cochineal, with a little liquid 
such person, nor any of her descendants, is, oi .mtnonie, forms a beautiful red ink, but the colour la 
are, capable of inheriting until all hia male maternal lot permanent. Indian ink consist* of oakes made of 
ancestors and tbrir descendants have failed. (9' lamp-black and aim, or animal glue. Tba Chinese. 
When there ahall be a total failure of heirs of thi 'lowever, in manufacturing this ink, do not use animal 
purchaser, or where any lands shall be descendible ;Iue, but vegetable juices, which render itmore brilliant 
■ as if an ancestor bad Been the purchaser thereof, rod lasting. When Indian ink is prepared with the 
and there ahall be a total failure of the heirs of such best lamp-black, levigated with the finest gelatine, or 
ancestor, then, and In every such case, the land Shall olution of glue, it forms an ink of good colour, 
descend, and the descent snail thenceforth be traced >ut wants the shining fracture and permanency of 
from tbo person last entitled to the land, as if he had Chinese ink. Indian ink is used in Europe for designs 


descend/ and the descent shall thenceforth be traced >nt wants the shining fracture and permanency of 
from tbo person last entitled to the land, as if he bad Chinese ink. Indian ink is used in Europe for designs 
been the purchaser thereof j(22 ft 23 Viet. e. 35, s. in black and white, in which it possesses the advantage 
19). This enactment is to be read as part of the 8 k 4 if being able to afford gradations of tone aooording to 
Will. IV. c. 100, s. 20. (Set also 2 Sag. V. k P. he degree of its dilution with water. 

238, 10th edition.) — Sc/L Wharton's Law Lexicon, 


Iwncnojr, in-jeV-ehn n (Lat. iniicio, I oast in), in 
Med., Is a medicated liquor thrown into some cavity 
of the body by means or* syringe or other apparatus. 
(See Oltstbb.) 


Hr. Mar kin a tab 
.re of various kinds, and are used for markingilaeo. 
ihey generally oonsist of solutions of nitrate of silver, 
n some cases the fabric to be marked is previously 
noistened with an alkaline solution. By tins means, 
oride of silver is precipitated upon, and oombiaea with 
he cloth when it is written upon, so as scarcely to be 
moved by any re-agent, ajmpatketio fobs are such 

__ a _ i are invisible until heat or some other power is 

Injunctions arc usnally divided into m ployed to develop them. Hellot's sympathetic ink 

n and special* the former being granted to onsists of chloride of cobalt. The letters are invisible 

restrain proceedings in a court of law, but do not ill the paper on which they are written is held to the 
extend to stay proceedings in the admiralty or _re : when the water evaporates, and the letters appear 
spiritual courts j the latter bring granted to stay green. Printing ink consists essentially of a mixture 
proceedings in tba spiritual eourta, the courts of, f lamp-black, finely-divided carbon, and oil. The 
or in tome other courts of equity, to 1 utliflestions of a good printing ink ere— 1. that it 


k lM3\nsonov t injjunV-ehun (Lat. iitfunetio), in Law, 


flUXlUfl, V 

nt which 
In order to 


(mi. upwww j , in uiv, 

under the seal of a court or 
restxpin proceedings in other 


restraining the 
some act of 


he negotiation of notM and bills of exchange, 
f land, the sailing of a ship, transfer of stock, 
set, the variety of cases u endless in which 
of equity grants relief to a plali * 

— - oontinu 


admiralty, < 
lestninthe 

the sale of li 

fro. In feet, the variety of 

— . — ' g to # plaintiff, in 

the continuance of 

mw jdfdsdiotf 

hMV»Ti ia'-ye-rs (Let. injuria), in Law, denotic 
something done ooatniy to law, to the hurtof another 

fijmSes *or priSSPw&M* _ 1 J. 

■ Sd? ^Se eHrijCeSfae^ fodiiSuS^H^Safelmtee attention. In makinj 
> several modM of rsdreae of private wrongs into Irst clarified from all 


hould distnbufcpfreely and easily, and work sbarpand 
dean ; 2. that it should not have too much tenadryfor 
‘ie type, but should have a much greater sffinit/wr 
ie paper, and so come off freely upon It; 3. it ought 
..j dry almost immediately on the paper, but not dry at 
all upon the type or rollers ; this is particularly peers- 
"try in newspaper printing; 4. it should be 

ithstand ell the effects of time end ehemicalar 

to Bleckstone, .jd should never change colour. The quell „ 

‘ or linseed oil employed, end even the cbermotev 
to seed from which tbs oil is obt aine d , ^re ^hm grhat 

three several sped ss i lnt,V whfohu obtrinedby . wri&adaft* carefully regulated tanperstas^DnSiJt 
the mare act of the pertim themselves, as reprisal, (the boiling, the best pale yrifowso^ Is pdded, and the 
self-defence, arWtrstfo. secondly, (hat whEh is j required driers art th 


i then mixed with it. The best l 




.) Damaskeening u a 
metals in which the natives of 
the East are very skilful. ( 5^ Damaskeening.) Two 
Unde of inlaying, often seen in old pieces of frenitore. 
called ••Bum-work" ahd « Beisner-work,” took their 
names respectively from two cabinetmakers who prac- 
tised the art in Fans in the latter part of the 17th 
■oentoiy. The fanner is the insertion of slips anf 
BCBoU-work of brass into a groundwork of dark oi 
clouded wood, and the latter, the insertion of a pattern, 
cut in ebony, into tulip-wood, or any other wood of a 
light colour. In some specimens the effect of painting 
ie produced by the nee of a variety of pieces of wood of 
different colours. Inlaying, when applied to the for* 
nation of flooring, is called marquetry and parquetry. 
(Ate Mabqustbn, Pabqubtbt.) 

Unr, fa (Sax. fan), is a place of entertainment for 
travellers. If an innkeeper, nr other victualler, hangs 
out a sign and opens his house for travellers, it is an 
implied engagement to entertain all^ersons who travel 


are also responsible for the safe custody of the goods 
of their meats while they are nnder their roof; but if 
the goods are lost through any negligenee of the owner 
himself/ then the responsibility of the innkeeper 

Imran Idsab, fa'-satt (Lat. innatu*, inborn), 
PUL, are such as are inborn, and belong to the mind 
Atom its birth. •* These," says Descartes, *‘l have 
called innate in the same sense in which we say that 
generosity is innate in some families, or that certain 
disease s (as the gout or stone) are innate in others ; not 


disease s (as the gontor stone) are innate in others ; not 
that the children of those families labour nnder snch 
diseases in their mother’s womb, bnt that they are 
born with a certain predisposition or faonlty of con- 
tracting them.** It Is now generally agreed among 
philosophers, that the mind is originally constituted 
with its own fundamental laws of thought, which will 
inevitably cause it to develop only to certain effects, 
and that at the game time a certain external influence, 
• contact with the outward world , is absolutely neees- 


oamo into the hands of the 
professors of law after the dissolntion of the Knights 
Templars. In the reign of Henry Till, the members 
of the Temple divided into two societies, afterwards 
known as the Inner and Middle Temples. The magni- 
ficent Temple church, common to both societies, was 
founded by the Templars upon the model of that of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. Gray's Inn takes its 
name from the lords Gray of Wilton, and was estab- 
lished in the reign of Edward III. The ehspel and 
hall are plain buildings. Each inn of mart is 
governed by a body of their own, known by the name 
of Bonohers. Besides the four inns of court, there are 
eight inne of chancery, whioh are now only need as 
chambers, principally by solicitors and attorneys. They 
are Furnival’s Inn, Thavies* Inn, Clifford's Inn. 
Clement’s Inn, Hew Inn, Lyon’s Inn, Staple Inn, and 
Barnard’s Inn. 

INOOABPUB. (Am Ththhaoex.) 

IiroouLATioic, in-ok-u-lai'-Aun (Lat. inoculatto), in 
Med., is the insertion of a poison into the body of a 
person, more particularly applied to the practice of 
* all-pox by taking a small quantity of the 


fluid from the eruption on the skin of one person, and 
inserting it under that of another. In this ways mndh 
milder form of the disease was produced than if it had 
been taken in the natural way. Hence the mortality 
of the disease was much lessened; for. whereas of 
those that take the disease in the natural way, one in 
every five or six dies: of those that are inoculated, 
there are not more than one in five or aix hundred 
carried off. It was also, however, not without its 
evils, as it exposed the person to some risk, who might 
not have taken it naturally, and, by introducing the 
disease into a district previously free from It, might be 
the means of communicating it to others. Inoculation 
is generally said to have been introduced into this 
oountzy about 1731, by Lady Mary Wortley Montague, 
who had seen it practised intTorkey, when ithadbeen 
long known. It appears, however, to have been known 
before this time in the south of Wales and the High- 
lands of Scotland. Since the introduction of vaccina- 
tion, inoculation has fallen into disuse. (Am Vacci- 
nation.) 

Inobganio Cnnvistbt. (Am Obganxo and Inob- 
•anio Cnbiustbt.) 

. Ivqtiir. W-hmnt (Irt. fa nhgg. i» Iyr t b n 
civil or criminal, by jurors tm- 
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body liable to iaanad bee ben tailed bane* fee mere wants cu nature. The heed 


fOwu tookMk it to bkdM mwTk^ lo r thk.pm pokk of in row ouw, tanw, It mtyfe qnitk BktomLkki 
Udbr fee tamest. The ooiontr f> rapind to put m othen large end misshapen. The beneflafet wtols 
in writumfee evidence given to the Jury before him, of ettention to fee phnioutMilthi end of ednoation. 
er to mSoh thereof eifeSi be metai al; an d todeUror ere ma nifested even in fee ceee ot SEStaf ( ffS S 


sssiWasaSs^^pX »2s^st*sr3S=gsr2fi 
sss^ii^srs^ssissffii Airiffirastisa; 

bill, by recognieenoe^ett nfe persons to know oj fee form of fee diaeaae, the period of Its duration, fee 
declare anything materiel touching fee said naan age* wx. and constitution of fee patient. The mean 
akaohter or murder, to appear at fee trial, and there duration of oases termination favourably is from Are 


EsS* by feeogniasnoe^aU nob persons as know m fee form of fee disease, the period of Its duration, the 
declare anything material touching fee said man age* sex* and constitution of fee patient. The mean 
■laughter or murder, to appear at fee trial, and there duration of oases terminating fhvcrarably is from Are 
to prosecute, or give evidence against the party to ten months ; after the latter period, recovery is very 

charged, (fisc Comoro.) * doubtful. In advanced life, insanity is gewraUv iS> 

. Ix quiet, Coons or, •s-tof'-rc (inquiry, from Nor. manent, and imbecility is very rarely eomble. While 
tnmurre, from (purer, to eeek), an office somethnee insanity may arise from some affection of the brain 
appointed by fee crown to ascertain fee propriety of which speedily terminates in death, yet, in general, it 
resorting to ulterior proceedings against a part} is not necessarily a fatal disorder, for lunatics have 
charged before e oourt-martial.--2?{f. Wharton's Law been known to five thirty, forty, or fifty years after 
lexicon. p being seised with their disease. It ia one ofxhe signs 

I v quiet. Wan or, a term applied in Law to _ of the advance of fee present age, feat the treatment 
judicial process addressed to fee sheriff of the county of the insane is no longer what it was ; they are no 
in which fee venue ia laid, to summon a jury, in order longer loaded with chains and confined to soma dun* 
to inquire what damages a plaintiff has sustained i r geon, but are treated with kindness and consideration, 
an action upon the oaae where judgment goes b; and allowed all the liberty that the nature of their 
default. malady admita of. In the cure of insanity, in which 

Ivgpisraox. (Set vol. I. of this work.) great progress has recently been made, the means 

In Km, in re (Lat., meaning literally, in the qfair), adopted naturally resolve themselves into medical and 
an abbreviate expression used in Law for t» tie moral. When the malady proceeds frojn, or ia aooam* 
matter qf, in the case qf, do. psnied by* physical derangement, os it usually la, it ia 

Ixsaxity, in-e&n'-e-te (Lat. iit, not; tanut, sane, necessary to ascertain the nature of this, ana to take 
aonnd), is one of fee most terrible disorders to which mcana for its removal. If there be excitement end 
the human race is subject ; and one, also, the nature inflammatory action, mild antiphlogistic meaauzei will 
of which ia the least understood. Of the nature ol be necessary, together with aperients and a low diet, 
that spirit by which fee body of man is animated we If, on the contrary, there ie debility and prostration of 
know little, and not more of fee diseases or inflrmitiee strength, a nourishing diet will be required. When, 
to which -it is subject. The causes which may lead to is is often the case, want of sleep u an attendant 
'Insanity, particularly in those whose mental oonstitu- lymptom, opiates are to be given. In all oases, exer- 
tion ie weak, are very numerous. In many cases, the nse, fresh air, and cleanliness, are required. The 
tendency to insanity is hereditary, and transmitted moral treatment of the insane consists in diverting 
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springing from tho 


The Aaayrian inscriptions have been found la immense are two-jointed .organs, nai _ w 

number*, on tbe walla, bricks, and other enbataaoe* upper surface or aide of the head, near the area, 
which graced the titles of Nineveh and Babylon, and Tneae organa raj greatly, not only indifferent • - - - J - 



HONU nww <WHW W «HMTW aw JBaHJMW, HU UWW UTKUII THJ KIMklV, not only til fl 

the*® bare been mostly found w ri tt e n in the cuneiform but often in the sexes of the tame aperies. Much 
character. Tbe entrfeot of theca la generally tbe bin difference of opinion exiat* ae to the nee of theae 
toriaa of the different kings; among whom are man: antenna. By aome, they are oontidared orgeat of 
who bare loft no ftrthsrtraeee behind them. The beering, while othera ever that they are organ* of 
**iyptian fnaoriptiona are nearly totally confined h touch or smell. It ia probable that they are need for 
- “ end tbe hieratic, demotio, and Coptic, o different purposes by different varieties of insects, 

tan ebaraotera. These latter bare served Tbe trophi, or parte of tbe month, consist 6t tbe 

ta those of Assyria, to throw light on labram, or upper lip; tbe labium, or under lifu the 

some of tbe darkest points of antiquarian butoiy, mandibles, or jaws; and maxilla*, or feeder-jaws. 
The monuments of Phoenicia which bear insorlptionr The term thorax is applied to ell that portion 
are but few in number; most of the records of th* of an inscot which lies Mtwcan tbe bead sod tbe 
people being fonndon medals, at least up to tbetimec abdomen, and to which the legs and winga are 
Alexander. The earliest Greek inscriptions that wi attached. The three segments or tbe thorax men* 
may really consider as genuine, are those which com- Cloned before are called the protothorax, the mceo* 
memorete the victors in the Olympic games. All those thorax, and the metathorax respectively, pasting from 
belonging to the Attio race ere composed either ir the head. to tbe abdomen. The protothorax beers the 
prbee or verse \ bat tbe former inscriptions are by fai anterior pair of legs, and ia largely developed in the 
the most numerous., "All Greek inscriptions art Coleoptera, Orthoptera, and Hemiptere; but in the 
written in capital letters, and without any punctuation, Lepidoptera it merely forms a narrow ring, and in 
or separation of the several words, which renders it the Hymenoptera, frequently a distinct neck. The 
difficult to read and understand them properly. Some meso thorax ia more complicated than the first section, 
of the earliest inscriptions are written like the Hebrew, tinoe it bears a pair of legs and tbe anterior pair of 
from the right to the left; others varied their lines, wings. It is well developed in aU insects. The mete* 

the first being written from the left to the right, and thorax bears the posterior wings, and Is well developed 

the second from the right to the left. In this manner, in those animals which have them ; hut in those insects 
wbieh Is called boustropbedon, tho laws *bf Solon which want them, ae the Patera, the metethorax is 


were written, and aome specimens are. still extant, small. 

ite, like ourselves. 


r insects, although ni 


In the ebdoma 

The method of later times was to write, li\e ourselves! 

from tbe left to the tight. But besides these general . _ 

distinction*, there occur a great variety, and som perfect insect. The snbstanoe of which the abdominal 
modifications of writing, whioh are the result ol segments are composed is always softer end more 
mere fancy. Another important point, which it ii flexible than that of tbe head and thorax. To tho 


segments are always visible in the larva, there ere 
seldom more than seven or eight visible joints in the 

X ..a mi _ m Lf .iT • a ... a. a 


and explained in several works, such as Nicolai's “ D< well developed, and oonsists of an" intestinal canal, 
Biglls Veternm." Lugdnn. 1730, 4 to; Maffei's "Dc in which a crop, gizzard, stomach, and small intestine, 
Gnasorum Biglie lapidariis," Verona, 1746, Ac. Ac. are generally distinct ; but theae parts vary according 
The oldest Latin Inscriptions arc those whioh were to the nature of the food, rimilariy to those of tho 
found at Borne, and which are now kept in tbe monaa higher order of animals. The dranletion of the blood 
tery of Elnsiedfcln : they ere written on parchment, anc in mseots is carried on by distinct vessels, end also by 
probably belong to the 10th or 11th century. The a channel in the intestines. Ite central organ is the 
whole number now known to exist exceeds 600,000. dorsal vessel. The mnsonler system of Fnseote is 
Tor those who wish to enter fully into the subject, the highly developed, and their locomotive powers for 



gruMico, Patavii, 1810, 6 vole. 8vo; also Orellis's In- 
‘ troauction to Mr collection. 

Ixsi ota, (n-nkt-U (Lat. Initefct, divided into 


w, iucy vo, iiuwsiBr. uiwu iviwu, wiu lomrai . 

jylindneal. In the ordinary language of entomology, 
.ne term "larva" is applied to the insect from tee 


> sects farms the third great division of the articulated n order of carnivorons quadrupeds synonymons with 
animals, referring to the artionlationa, or innumerable Glires, and deriving ite name £ tee habits of the 
Joints, of which this class of animals is composed. The lpeeles belonging to it. Their distinguishing oharac- 
xallowipg may be taken as a definition of a true Eristics an the conical points on their teeth, for the 
inscot i— An artionlatcd animal having six legs, two purpose of crashing the hard enter coverings of the 
J v " l_ “ 4 — which they feed. They are divided- into 


antennas, two compound eyes i a small .brain at the insects on which they feed. They i 
anterior extremity of a double medullary ohord ; 'our different families the Talptd®, or moles; the 
circulation effected by a pulsating dorsal vessel pro- Joricid®, or shrews; the Brineoead®, or hedgehogs; 
tided with numerous valves ; respiration by traehe®, md the Tupaid®, or banxrings, a group of animal* 
which form two lateral trunks, and ramify through nhabiting tea Bast Indies, ana bearing a dose resem- 
thebody; generation oviparous; two distinct sexes; >lauec to squirrels in their appearance and habits. The 
adult state attained through a series of metamor- arm Inscctivora is also applied to an order of birds 
phoste. <ffwIX8Sox-TkAXsroxxATiORS.) In general, In the ornithological system of TsmmJnok. 

'every Insect poster- *— -• * — * IirsscT-Tiuisroait atxojts, MoM-for-Mai^akun* (Let. 

In the adult animal Is usually composed of three chief wtw, beyond j farm, I make) .—when tbe lafraof an 
parts,— tee head, thorax, and abdomen. Tbe trank isect leave tee egg, they are often very unlike the 
of an inseot may also bo described m consisting of parent, and require several ohanges of form before they 
thirteen segments; of which one constitutes the head, assume the pwfeet shape. As the young animal In* 
three the thorax, and nine the abdomen. The prin eases in sue, its integument becomes too amall, and 
otoalnarttof tho head arc the olypeus, or upper part . thrown off, while a new one forma in its place. Thin 
aqjqlUBg the labram; the vertex, or summit of the noulting or ohaage of skin talma place severs! times, 
head; ter occiput, or hinder portion t and the gen®, or feneralfy aa many as fire, before the larv® attain their 
foeeks. Oonli, the eyee, are almost always two in num- m growth. At the period of the last change, many 
ter, placed on either tide of the head, and composed insects spin eeoeoon ©fifty fibres, othera dig a hob 
of hexagonal lenses. The itammate are minute simple in the ground, and in these retteete await their eeeond 


JHemiptere. They arc 

Ty the lan® of ootoptmmu insects. 


Hymenoptera. trausformation, changing 
euoposseased inpa while there. They« 
The antenna item of repose, for a oeri 


, and in a 

repose, for a oertain time, varying from a finr 


U20VSB8AL INFORMATION, 


days to 

otopte of yean, 
organa of 4 ' 


r*wss*sigf?4i jxrsassa^''- 

. .......suaMnsSwfas -^fesEaaaafcaasss 

ssrara’WJrrySas ^;'£sSe^rsafir»ffi 

fonnationVtiw grade of developments^ which the pSYw^riuh^imiMilM lo 
insert primarily Ewes too eg* is very different to the hatingaar end in view, without deliberaSoaTaad vary 
•everaf cyders and fsmilias. In all oasss, the etnfary- often without .any conception of what wodoF and, 
ontemass within the egg is drat oonvsrted into i aeoordiog to Sir W. Hamilton, it la "an agent w h£h 
footless worm, icamnhUng the hither Bntosoa, or Oi perform., bhndlvand ignorantly. nworiT JBSUmS 
inferior Annelida, in ita general organisation, bn and knowledge" Venous other definitions uregiren. 
possessing thirteen segments, _the typical number ~ Brougham says that inatinot ia distinguished from 

theefeu of maeeta. In toe Diptem,Hymenopte *“ * l * T/ “ S4I ‘~* A - — L: — 

and in aomo of the Cdeoptera, the head of the larva 

whieh an known aa "maggots,” differs little from tin 


reason, in that "it seta without teaching, 
others,— that is instruction, or from the a 
— that ia experience \ 


( * it sots without knowledge of 


segments of too body, too eyes in many esses not being oonsemienoes ; it seta blindly, and accomplishes spur- 
derelopodjsad too month pwng fl muahed with a mere goae^of which the animal is ignorant.** # In general^ we 


^ the animal ia ignorant.* 

motonsihiue In the Lepidoptera, and moat of the hnd that inatinot and reason prevail in an 
Coleoptera, at the time of escape, the larra poaseaaea the inverse ratio to each other. Hence, ia i 

toe rudiments of three pairs of thoracic legs, although reasoning j * 

they are little else than simple daws, except in the are few. i 
eantivorons beetles. These burn ere usually derig and barb 
noted "caterpillars.” The transformation of insect 
was observed by the audent Greeks and Bomans, an< 
amongst them a butterfly, or perfect •inaeot, was uae< 


■ |snnn,m 

an animal in 


out any consciousness on the part of tfc aganfc of the 
effected as perfectly the flrat 


as a symbol to represent the sooL 

IvsoLTuror, in-tcl'-n 


n-sol'-cen-i* (Lat. in, not ; nolvo , 


end which it serves; it is « _ ^ 

time as at any subsequent period; and is unsusceptible 
of any adaptation to particular emergencies ; while a 
reasonable action, on the contrary, ia one which always 
implies^ oonsdousnesa, on the part of the agent, of 


losophers have held that there ie no real dtatinonmi 
between instinct and reason. Darwin (Abonoafa) 
regarded all instinctive acta aa really intellectual ope- 
rations; while Smellie, on the other hand, viewed 
reason itself aa really an instinct. Hume, too. aster ' 
" that the experimental reasoning itself, on which t 
whole oonduot of life depends, is nothing hut « 


i the 


mOliTUOX. , _ _ _ w „ , 

pay), in Law, the state of e person who hts not suffi 
went property for toe full payment of his dobtr 
Several statutes at various periods were enacted f< 
the relief of insolvent debtors, until the onion of th< 

Bankrupt and Insolvent courts in 1861.' Up to tha 
period, debtors were relieved by means of thelnsdveni 
eonrt, whieh consisted of four commissioners, anc 
other officers, with a court-house in London. Singh 
commissioners, however, made circuits three times 
year through England and Wales. The method < 

procedure was as follows s— The court either act*. , _ 

upon petition from prisoners in actual custody, or, il of instinct or mechanical power, that acts in ns un- 
tie prisoner did not pray, on petition from a creditor, known to ourselves s and its chief operationa are not 
An order was then made, vesting the prisoner's estate directed by any such relations or comparisons of ideas 
and effeota in the provisional assignee of the eonrt as are the proper objects of onr intellectual faculties/* 
which, however, was void, if the petition were dismissed Three classes of theories have been proposed, to 
The duty of the provisional assignee was to receire and account for the instinctive action#: — 1. The physical, 
dispose of tho property, and account for the produce rhlch makes them depend npon the structure and 
to the court. The insolvent debtor then delivered inti organization of the animal. 2. The psychical, which 
court a schedule, containing a full account of hn ' ' *' ** ' ' ‘ * ' ' 

property. The petition was then heard ; and at the 
nearing, all creditors might oppose, and compel a full 
investigation of the prisoner's aeoounts. The eonrt 
had the power to discharge the insolvent, or to remand 


egarda them aa the result of mental powers or ftenl- 
lea possessed by the animals, analogous to those of tho 
mderstanding in man. 3. The supernatural, whieh 
'lews them as the workings of an intelligence superior 
a man. or the Supreme Being. Of this lest opinion 
vas Sir Isaac Newton. According to Dr. Boatman, 
instinctive acts can be traced to tne direct effect of 
icnsation, and are dependent on either external or In- 
ernal stimuli ; as eztornslly from tho senses, internally 
tom feelings,— as hunger, thirst, to. The great source 

_ __ >f instinctive acts in the lower animals are, he says. 

Consolidation Act, 1840.'* This aet received the royal imell and taste. They ere ell, however, referable to 


him for a discretionary period, not exceeding three 
yearn. This law was embarrassed with several evils, 
Injurious alike both to debtors and creditors. An act 
was consequently brought in for the purpose of repeal- 
ing the venons sets for the relief of insolvent debtors, 
and more especially to amend "the Bankrupt Law 


» the 6th of August, 1801. The amendments some nnessy sensations processing from oertain irri- 

in the statute ere of a disconnected character ; bnt the Cations of psrtionlar organs ; or, aceording to Brans- 
principal objeot is, that the property of any one who is sais, they arise from “ sensations which solicit a 
unable to pay his debts in full, or perform his engage- "iving being to execute involuntarily, and often unoon- 
menta with his creditors, should be administered by leiously, certain acts necessary to fta welfare.'* 
the oourt of Bankruptcy, for tip benefit of all hia Ijtstitutm, inf-tM-uU (from Lat. indUtttr*, to 
creditors, without referenoe to those distinctions which bond), a learned body which was organised in France 
before prevailed, es to traders and non-traders. The jhortly after the first storm of the revolution of tho 
inconvenience of these distinctions caused numerous last century had spent ita fury. Ita necessity arose 
alterations to be made in the department of the law of tom the fact of all the eeedemfes end art institutions 
debtors and creditors during the last half-century, and .taring been destroyed; consequently, the Inditui 
a most artificial system was the result. The principal National was formation the 85th Oetooer, 1785 L ost of 
alterations nude by the set of 1801 will be found he remnants of the five academies; namely, the Fradeh 

detailed in the article Bavuup*. The benefit of the ‘ A_J * * M — 

net known es the Great Insolvent Act, from the time 
of its passing in 1814, to March, 1887, a period of thir- 
teen year*. was taken by 50,733 insolvents. A large 
tomber^of ^ imprisoned insolvents were released in 


losdemy, tho Academy of Inscriptions and _ 

jettrea, that of the Mathematical and Physical 
Idenoes, of the Fine Arte, and of the Morel and 
’olitieal Sciences, all united in one harmonlona whole, 
.'he great oitfeet deelgned by the Institute was tho 
it of tho arte and sciences. by continual 


leak by obntimial 

(She Bmunov.) researches, by tho publication of newduravertae. and 

, tooMW- e ton (tat to andsfelfate, by a correspondence wito the mote dMtoguUwd 

•seat), a term applied to tho eeremony of instating icholan or all nations, and espedally bypramoty/r 
persons to hononrs and dignities. Thns, we speakor meh scientific and literary undertakings aa wonUtoB 
fhetostallation of a knight of the Gsrtcrin the chisel otto national glory and welfare. The Institute, start 


nfSt. George at Windaori the installation of a 

t to a ttnimtityi or of a data, prebendary, or 
115 


ho restoration tee^ghreinFranas^ Is known by 
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Ibstitctiob, tn-ttU-u'-shm, a name given to a 
system, plan, or society, — taMMrnd, either by lair or 
by the authority of individuals, tm promoting on y 
object, public or aortal. Thrace oollMeistetmed a 
eoUegiato iuttiiiUioui an academy TiilMttM, a 
2idw]f tnatiMfea* gBabiSSig society, a bonevotoni 
or eiaritobU a banking ooropany or 
insurance oflctha w-wfat farttfatiea. Hospitals 
ere likewise charitable institutions, and will be found 
given under their veapeetlve heed*. (See also Mi- 
ohabxcs* Xmnsunoira.) 

IvantMXBtAK MvatOi In-e&ru-men'-W (from Let. 
fesJnMMfttfi, an inatrament).— All music com posed 
for instruments Ja ao called, in contradistinction to 
ooaol mi Me. Thia term ia more eapeoially applied to 
all the gr ea ter compositions, in which there u no part 
for the voiee. Until the middle of the last century, 
the Italian composers need no other instrumeuta in 
their mat pieces than violins and bass-viols ; at that 
timer however, they began to nae the hautboy and the 
' horn. Even to the present time, the Itahana employ 
t wind instruments much 1ms than either the French or 
' Germans* In general, symphonies, overtures, sonatas, 
fantasias, solos, dances, marches, Ac., belong to ift- 
straraental music. 

IwsTSUKBBTfl, Amboboxioal. — T he instruments 
nssd for sstEonomiosl purposes are numerous and 
varied in construction. Among the principal of them 
may ha named the telescope, mural transit 

circle, altitude and asimuth circle, repeating circle, 
equatorial instrument, sextant, oollimafor, senith 
sector, Ac., many of wnioh are described under their 
respective headings. (8ee Tslebcopb, Mubal Gibolb, 
Tbabbxt IwnBUxiire, Bspiazibg Cxbclb, Equa- 
tobiaIi Ibbtkuvbbt, Zsbxth Bbctob.) Chronome- 
ters and sidereal clooka are also used for measuring 
time, latitude and longitude, and the right ascension 
of heavenly bodies. (Set Cuboxouatbb, Horology, 
FjMTDULtnc, Bidbbbal Clock.) The micrometer and 
vernier ere eontnvanoes that are attached to astro- 
nomical instruments, for measuring the apparent 
diameter of the sun, moon, planets, and stars, and very 
minute divisions of apace. (See Micxoulteu, Vbb- 
nnt.) 

Imstbuhiwts, Mathxxatxoal.— A set of imple- 
ments for describing mathematical diagrams and 
drawings, of whioh tne figures, or elementary parts, 
ore composed of straight lines, circles, or arcs of 
circles* The most useful mathematical instruments 
are, — a drawing-pen; a pair of plain compasses, 
usually called dxoiiere ; a pair of drawing compasses, 
with a foot adapted for pen and pencil ; a pair of bow 
compasses; a pair of triangular compasses, consisting 
of three lege, two of whioh are movable at the head 
in the same manner as the dividers or the drawing- 
compasses, —the third leg, made of steel, is fitted into 
a socket through a knob projecting from the side of 
the head, by wnioh means it is movable in almost any 
direction, while the other two remain stationary ; a 
pair of proportional compasses ; a set of spring bows 
nt email work, consisting of spring dividers, spring 
bow-pen, end bow-penoil ; a protractor in the form of 
a aamSoirola or of a reotangle; a plain soale; a sector, 
and a parallel rule. The drawing-pen is used in mak- 
ing Ink lines by the edge of a ruler; the cavity between 
ill plates receives the Ink, which is supplied either by 
a common quill pen or n camel’s-hair brash. The 
ddli w are used in order to take the extent of any . 
Una or surface from one point to another, in order to | 
transfer it to some other line; to repfat any extension 
UM'i straight line in an equimultiple; to divide a 
straight Une, or the tireomferenoe of n eirole, or any 



The nod of the protrac to r ia to lay down an 
angle of any xmmber of degrees: the resfoeyferpre. 
tractor is alio used for the same purpose. The parallel 
rule, as its name implies. Is an inatrament by which 
straight lines are drawn parallel to one another. The 
ordinary plain eeale has the following lines or idles 
upon Jte-oHne of 6 inches; a line oreO equal parte; 
a diagonal Male : these are pat on one side : on the 
other side are a line of ohorda parked .0, and seven 
particular scales of equal parts, or decimal scales 
of different aises ; the numbers at tha beginning of 
each denoting bow many of tha small divisions at tha 
beginning are contained in an inoh. The sector is a 
most useful instrument, einoe it forms a universal 
plain soale. 

Ibstbumbbts, Musical.— Sonorous bbdies arti- 
ficially constructed, for the production of harmo- 
nious sounds. They may be divided into four elaaees; 
via., keyed, stringed, wind, and pulsatile. To the 
first of these divisions belong all such instrumeuta 
as the organ, piano-forte, harmonium, Ao. To the 
second, oll of tip violin ana harp kind, Ao. The third 
indudM flutes, clarionettes, hautboys, ophideides, Ao., 
and all brass instruments ; while tne fourth contains 
drums, cymbals, tambourines, Ao. All modern, ae well 
as the most important of the ancient, musical instru- 
ments, will be found described under their respective 


, or to oototruot a drawing sin 
ogle of 


any 


part Of It, 

i redrawing by M 

1 to oaa saqadff drawn) to construct an an^ „ 

a ma bemof degrees, or to measure the quantity of any 
angbJa deg r ee s . D ramtog -o ompaee et are used either 
fiw giiertbuig temporary arcs or whde dreumferenoes 
>jhfoek4aad pencil, or permanently in ink. Bow- 
MMsei are used in deeonbiag small drdM. Trian- 
t om pa u ee are used in towwikf a given angle 
, one phoe to another, or in taking the three 
„ ■ of a triangle at oooe, and transferring them to 
•my given daoe. These compasses, though wyuse- 
•.* mu, are not well known) they era eerrloeable inoopy* 
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Ibsubaxcs, or Abbubaxox, in-shu'-r&ne (Fr. ear, 
sure, certain), is a contract between two parties, in 
which one of them, the insurer, undertakes, in consider- 
ation of a certain sum reoeived or promised, called the 
premium, to indemnify, or assure, the other against a 
certain amount of loss from the occurrence of a speci- 
fied contingency, as the horning of certain premiiM, 
the loss of a certain ship, or tne death of a certain 
person. Such contracts are for a certain period, either 
a fixed time, or for a period terminable on the occu- 
rence of an uncertain event, as the termination of a 
voyage. The deed by whioh the insurer becomes 
bound is called a policy of insurance, and the contin- 
gency assured against is termed the risk. The prin- 
ciple of insurance is founded upon the doctrine of pro- 
babilities. According to this latter, if we take a suffi- 
ciently extended range of instances, the probability of 
a certain event happening can be ascertained with p 
considerable degree of accuracy. Thus, though, at 
regards any individual, it is impossible to prediot that 
lie shall die within twelve months, yet, if we take a, 
number of individuals, say 10,000, and find that, over a 
period of 10 years, so many have died annually, w» 
may generally prediot, with tolerable certainty, that a 
like number will die annually in similar circumstances. 
If, however, in place of 10,000 persons, wa take 
1,000,000, and in place of 10 years, 60 years, we shell 
so much the more counteract the minor disturbing 
elements, that, when acting on smaller numbers, mate- 
rially affect the rasult, and thus arrive at a greater 
decree of certainty. It is in this way that insurers cal- 
culate thoir risks and estimate their premiums. " 

extended series of observations and carefully on 

tables, they know the ohanees of the eve 

against happening, and determine the amount of pre- 
mium accordingly. That, if, oat of 100 risks, the in* 
iurer expects to have two looses, he ealoulatm ao at 
jhat the 100 premiums may cover the two loesea» 
together with his own business expenses, Ae. The 
business of insurance ia generally carried off'by Com- 
panies having a lane subeoribed capital, by means of 
which they ere able, without difficulty, to meet ear 
heavy loss, while their premiums being proportioned 
to their risks, their profit is, at an average, indepen- 
dent of such oontingebeiea. The advantages of lnsor- 
once a re very great. While, to one peraoo, a mer- 
chant, the loss of a vessel might be a van atrioos 
matter, he ean tints, by the payment of a certain com, 
provide against it. so tWhemayeairyon Msboainem 
with a feeling of perfect eerarity. The principle of 
insnranoe ia that or equalising the aaddestsof life or 
fortune, by uniting many persons together, who agree to 
lietrjoiiiiy t he loeaea of any individu a l , “Itis, infect? 
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wa Ftaf.lta Morgan, H ia a limit 

ewnMlM,tl»Mmwiflfn x — ,- VlI 

thetoodaofitsinf^ndniembcnuataamoa. Itku 

bu : Jt ten *pplM to th. wpMikm of th. wfl. 
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SSSSSEtfSSaS 

bjtfatnUeetortennaeebMn to itawhola valnaal 


h Mad on all 


wu« they may be put & praebee/WEtat* oe Fro fiOv., 3s. ; more than «£., 4k On time polieis* fee 
fttf&i&faf.) It bee been disputed whether the system oi every £100, or pert of msjO, when the time dote not 
insurance wee known or practised by the Homans, from exoeed six months, 2». 64. ; exceeding six months* 4*.; 
eettein passages occurring in eome of their historians it being onlawfol to inenre for any period emending 
bet be tide et it may, them ie eridenee to ehow that ii twelve months. The amountyialded bv the tax on 
wee practised in Italy as early as the 14th century,, marine tosaranoes in 186S was 4339,048.— (E^Arnoold 
and unano, a Florentine merchant, whose writings On 1 forint Insurance,) Firs /ewrenoas ere almost 
* shoot 1400. quotes the rate of assuranee invariably effected by joint-stock companies, of which 

— ^ to Pisa, aim from Bruges. . It is generally there are. with few exception, one or more ia oil the 

believed that the aystam waa introduced intoEngland considerable towns throughout the empire. Some of 
by the Lombards, who established themselves in London these insure entirely at their own risk, and for their 
•at a very early period. The first English statute rela> own profit; in others, which are celled mutual insn- 
tive to aararaiioe is 43 Elis. o. 12, 1601, snd the system ranee companies, every person insured becomes a 
is there designated as '• tame out of mynde, an usage member or proprietor, and participates in the profits 
smongsts merchants." The three gseat divisions of or loss of the oonoera. The great fire of London in 
insurance are idarine, fire, and life insurance. The 1660 directed people's minds to the means of avoiding 
last two are of much later origin than the first. ▲ the calamities of such an event, end various sohemea 
marine insurance is a contract entered into between for mutyial protection and relief were submitted to the 

persons having some interest in vessels, their cargo or common council. At length, in 1681, 

their earnings, on the one side, end the insurers, or formed for this ’ 


persons who, on the l 
undertake to f * * 


this purpose, and after a tim£ 1ft was 
; several others. In 1696, the Hand-in- 


lyment of a certain premium, jucoeeded by ses , 

j the former against specified Hand fire-office was established, end in 1760 the Bun. 

losses during a particular voyage, or for the time spe- There are now upwards of seventy different offices in 
rifled in the policy. The insurers are usually called the United Kingdom. In fire insurance, the insurers, 
underwriters, because they write their names at the in consideration of a certain premium received by them, 
foot of the policy. The hugest underwriting business either in a gross sum or in annual payments, oontraot 
in the world is carried on by the underwriters at :o indemnify the insurer agaffistall loss or damage be 
Hold's, who have their agents stationed all oyer the *■ .i-wiiZTa 


The contract of insurance is one pre-eminently 
based on the assumption of perfect good faith between 
the partiee; and hence any concealment, or misrepre- 
sentation of material facts, likely to affect the under- 
writer's estimate of the risk, will render the policy 
void, even where the concealment or misrepresentation 
may have resulted from a mistake, without the inten- 
tion to deoeivo. The policy ot insurance is printed 
with blank spaces, to be filled up with the particulars The 
of each case; and the perils insured against are de- fide i 

- •«- of the seas, men- are not in this eoun( 


with blank spaces^ to be 

scribed as " tke adventures end perils of the seas, men- 


icwcd annually by payment of another premium, the 
jompany generally allowing fifteen days after the ex- 
piring of the year, for the renewing of the policy. An 
a marine insurance, e misrepresentation, whereby the 
property insured may be charged at a lower rate of pre- 
mium thttu it otherwise would be, invalidates the policy. 


iterest in the property 
mfcry subji 


Fire insurances 
ieofe to the law of av( 


of-war, fire, enemies, pirates, rovers, thieves, jettisons, nun marine insurances ; and the amount insnxeSPis 
letters of mart and counter-mart, surpnsali, takings at payable to its full extent, provided theloae or damage 
sea, arrests, restraints, and detainments of all kings, ia equal to the sum insured. The conditions on which 


princes, and people, of what nation, condition, or 
quality soever; barratry of the master and mariners, 
and all other penis, losses, and misfortunes, that have, 
or shall come to .the hurt, detriment, or damage, of the 
said goods; merchandises, and ship, do., or any part 
thereof." The risk on the ship m voyage policies 
commences aft and from the place specified in the 
policy, and continues till she has been moored for 
twenty-four hoars in safety At the destination speci- 
fied. If the ship should deviate from the regular and 

1 of the epedflo voyage insured, without 

rea s on a b le causes the underwriter is 

Jlsofaarged from ail 

policy. In all vo 
contract, that the 


1 liability under the be 


in insurance ia granted are ia all cases printed s 
he policy, and form apartof the contract A pc 
if insurance is not in its nature as s i g na b l e , nor can fft 
ie transferred without the express consent of the 
ifflee. Bisks are of various kinds, and arc commonly 
Lttided into common, haxardona, doubly hazardous, 
md special. The rate of premium usually chargecLpn 
common risks is Is. fid. per cent., hazardous 2s. <M. 
ler cent, and doubly hazardous 4s. fid. per cent For 
ipecial risks, the rate ie variable, according to the 
i store of the property, being in some caees at high as 
.0s. or 12s._per cent, or even higher. It is much to 
that such a valuable institution, and one 


voyage policies, it is implied in the calculated to do so much good, should bo snUecft to a 
he ship shall be seaworthy at the oom- very heavy tax. In 1782, the large amount of barinen 

he risk ; but it has recently been decided transacted by the insurance offices induced Lord 

tint there is no such warranty of seaworthiness implied North, then premier, to Impose a tax of Is. fid. per 
intimapoltriea. In case of any lews or misfortune, the cent, on the amount of p r operty insured, and this has < 
inranffi and their eervento are expected to labour for been increased from time to time until it has reached 
the recovery wf tsid goods, merchandise, or ship, or its present amount. The duty now charged m t 
any pert thereof for the insurers, who will bear the property insured is 3s. per cent, per annum, beaidea. A 
mt p nboe e thereof. When an absolute total loss ooonrs, itamp duty of Is. on each policy, which iojpd by tba 
the assured are entitled to recover the amount of the company; thus the insured, insteu of U. fid per eent. 
poHqr,^ without giving any notice of abandonment; per aonam on ordinary risks, have to pay dftjfid. FnU 
rnkeu Che subject insured to ao seriously damaged that lie hospitals and workhouses, also agricultural praduee, 
jfcreeavsiy aught cost men than its eventual value, farm stock, implements of husbandry, or werkmcft jL 
It fins a “constructive total lorn," and notice 3 tools, not exeee&qTBtttU* exmnj^ftpmlWsMm*. 
atodeomantreqifirM to be given fay the insnred, when though why the agrieotaarii* should be ftttm &nmnd> 
the t m dqg w rit ers become owners of the vewS, and ‘ is ffiflenlft to see. TbAsomoee e n my ate s base 
bonad for the amount of the insurance. When there -so an interest in not Wg omeed fth the tex,ai 
la partial lorn* ordamage, arising ftom any of the Any are allowed a drawback offivo par Mft. on the 
ohms insuSegah^rSia detanmnsd bywhst is smomiC for thafar troohle in colisetioST Theamoaal 
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THE DIOTKMTABY OF 


XanmaM 


Xnteg ril CMonftn 


yldded to government hythit tula 1882v*s£l,611,6Sl, have disputed diaims is ver y limited. The itamp' 
which gives tbs immense m of £l/»74u454000 as the duties uponpolifles of estnranee is m Allows r-Whem 
•mount of p roperty insured is the United Kingdom, the sum insured shell not exceed £800, then for iren 
exclusive of fora produce, Ae.— Itff Xneumo*, or £60, end every fractional pert of £50, 6d.j where ft 
Utumee, is n contract for Payment of eeertsin sum shall exceed £500 and shall not exceed tBlfiOO, then 
in the event of the death or a particular person, in for every £100, or fractional part of £10% ls.s and 
consi d e r ati o n of spsundoa paid at once or period! where it shall exceed £1,000, then for every £lim end 
cally. Aaeurances ere said to be obeohtte when the every fractional part of £1,000, 10s. The expense ortho 
•mount of tho aasoraaou is payablo on the death or stamp is generally defrayed by the offices, 
the party assured) esa ttngtni, when the payment lire aolxo, fa-fdl^ (ltal. from in. into, and tngUafe^ 

depends also upon some other event ) as the existence to cut).— All gems, sculpture, and the dies from whleb 
of some other peraon or persona at the time of the ooins and medals are struck, in which the design is 
death. They era also te mp orary when the cum ia hollowed out, or sank beneath the surface of the atone, 
payablo only on the expiry of the life within a certain are asid to be cut in intaglio. Gems and atones out in 
time) deferred. when payable only in the event of the intaglio are thua designated to distinguish them from 
expiry of the life alter a certain time; and for the cameos (m# Cairo), in which the device Is raised in 
whole life, payable at the death of the individual, relief above the surface. A cameo, therefore, will give 
whenever that may happen. Assurances ere also an impression in wax, or any soft substance, in intaglio, 
•fltotad On Joint lives under various contingencies, while the impression from a seal or signet engraved hi 
The System of life assuraaoe seems to have been intaglio exhibits the device embossed, or projecting 
borrowed from the marine, and the pratice at first in relief from tho surface, like a cameo. Thus the 
wee for individuals to underwrite life risks in the same terms are used in contradistinction to each other. The 
way as marine ; and this probably existed during the art of cutting gems in intaglio most have been practised 
greater part of the 17th century. The Mercers’ Com- at a very early ago, as we find from Genesis xxxviii. 18, 
pany ia generally supposed to have been the first to that signets were in use at that period, end Mbsee was 
institute a widows' fund, having done so in 1600 1 and directed to have the names of the twelve tribes engraved 
in 1706 the Amicable Society for aperpetnal assurance on the twelve atones that were aet in the breast-plate 
office wee started. The Hoyal Exchange Assurance of the high priest. It was also practised, to a great 
Company end the London Assurance Corporation extent, amobg the Greeks and Romans, the latter 
were both established in 1720, and the London especially bring passionately fond of wearing n profu- 
Eqnitable in 1762. Soon after this time, a number of, sion of engraved gems on the fingers and about their 
other offices sprang up, end at present there are 1 olothing, and mating collections of these worke of art) 
about two honored or them in England and Scotland, while the Greek engraven seem to have excelled in 
The amount insured in these offices ie not known their production, both in beauty of design and excel* 
with oertainty, bu\ in 1640 it was computed at not less lence of execution. Stones of all aorta, snob as agate, 
than £160,000,000: while in 1852 the amount insured cornelian, onyx, jasper, the amethyst, and the garnet^ 
in Scotland was £31,000,000. There ere several kinds were employed by the ancient engraven for gone in 
of societies) as the proprietary, mutual assurance, and intaglio ; but Borne of the best that are now extant are 
mixed aoclctloa. Tho proprietary, joint-stock com- executed in paste, or gems made artificially. Tho 
panics, am formed of persona who have subscribed a method of cutting intaglios that was practised by tbo 
capital, on the eaanranoe of which the business of the Greek and Roman engravers, ie supposed to be very 
company la earned on, and who divide tho profits similar to that which is adopted by the modern aeal- 


were both established in 1720, and the London especially bring passionately fond of wearing • pi 
Equitable in 1762. Soon after this time, a number of, aion of engraved gems on tne fingers and about 1 
other offices sprang up, and at present there are 1 olothing, and making collections of these works of 




the proflta among themselves, after deducting the 'urning-latho. The operation is materially assisted by 
expenses of management, and reserving a guarantee ho introduction of a little diamond dost and sweet ou 
fund. In the mixed riaso of offices, there is a proprie- into the orifice made by tho cutting-tool, at various 
tory, bat, at the same time, the assured are allowed to itages of tho operation. 

participate largely in the profits of the society, which Iiraxovx, w-tc-ger (Lot., entire), in Arith., is the 
are usually divided in the form of bonuses at stated name of a whole number, in contradistinction to a 
periods. The premiums to be paid are adjusted fractional number. Thus, in the number 0P7, fit is an 
according to the ago of the party on whose life tho Integer, and 7 a fraotion, or seven-tenths of a unit, 
asanraoeaia made; being lowest on young liTes, and Ihteobal Calculus, in'-te-gr&l Idl'-ku-lut (from 
Increasing from year to year as the expectancy of lifo Lnt. integer, entire).— As tho integral oalenlns forms 
diminishes. Before effecting an assurance, there are me of the most important branches of modern mathe* 
certain forma to be filled up, and certain regulations matics, and as it is so intimately connected with 
to be complied with, eo as to ascertain the state of differentials, it has been deemed beat, in the present 
hehlthof the proposer) for unless he be in good work, to combi no the two in their approximate relation* 
health, the offloe will not undertake the risk at the ihip, rather than to enter upon each separately. A 
ordinary rate. If the proposer misstates or conceals Ieflnition of the words, therefore, has been merely 
anything that may afreet the rate of premium, it riven under the headings Calculus and DivrxtxzrexAb 
vitiates the policy, though some offices now declare Calculus, the subject being fully entered into under 
their policies to bo indisputable after a certain time. ;he present article. (1) The object of the differential 
If amgssuranoe is effected by one peraon on the lifo of "aloulus may be stated briefly to be to find the ratios 
another, the aasnrer la generally required to prove >f the differences of certain variable magnitudes, on tho 
that he haaaanfflcient interest in the life to warrant mpposition that these differences become infinitely 
him in taking out a policy to the extent proposed. maUj and this hypothesis gives rise to considerable 
Holt offices will generally lend the valne of a policy abbreviations in the general calenlation of differences, 
at a mqfcrate rate of interest on its weeurity. It ia It may be as well here to inquire, Are they all intimately 
also thrpraotiee among offioea to allow a policy-holder connected with the anhjeet P what are the terms infinite 


tta rate of interest on its weenrity. It is It may be as well here to inquire, Are they all intimaf 
etiee among offioea to allow a policy-holder connected with the anhjeet P what are the terms infix 
!s aasuraaoe, end to return him a certain tnd infinitely small f It must, however, bo first bo 

U hi. ..1. j tv.i ..... j. ;il. 


portion of the premiums paid. The sum bo returned nmind, that every magi 
fa generally about one third of tho premiums paid and >f mathematical invest! 
the boauoee declared on tho policy. In general, when «iimiulshed, without any 


tho insured goes to reside out of Europe, a moderate consequently, imagine a quantity to become so great 
extra MMrinm is required, varying with the healthi- as to exoeed any finite assignable quantity of the soma 
aeg) ortho part. On the expiry of the life of the isture os itself, or bo small as to bo teas then any 
Inured. ~the company requires the production of. inito assignable quantity as Itself i ia the former 
oertafodoonmentaj as the register of tiie burial of the case, the quantity ia aeia to bo infinite, end in the 
datiffiMLaad veforanoee to the medical men and I latter infinitely small. From these data ft may be raid 
other* who attended him idjnls tail illness. It ia dne \ that a finite magnitude may be regarded as nothing. 

“ “ or aero, in oomparison with ono infinitely great, and 

in infinitely small magnitude As nothing, or taro, in 


investigation can bo augmented or 
nfe any limit as to extent. We may* 


in infinitely small m 
sompariioa with a f 


gnitude As nothing, or tero, in 
uto magnitude, Tm infinitely 
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arittaS 

th« cnbfeot of too 
under too a " 


Fluxions. The Integral Calculus la the direetrev evoo 


» to. where « and d are eonetast quantities, and of the differential, its objeot being to discover too ori- 
w a ‘variable one. u is arid to bo a fonenon of a, tinei ginal function from a given relation between the dlflto- 
if* changes, the valueof * will be altered ^ thie rela- rential coefficients and fanctlona of • and a. The 

~ * it- “"i U< "'’ process by whioh a ia formed from ft la exiled Integra- 

SS SBzSrfi* Tb. *+ “ d wb ? *7 V^h 

differential o/ a variable may be truly defined to be the symbol /*. Thus, if -r- = A (a), «*/a*0(*)=O. 

the Infinitely email difference between two suecesaivr u ** 

etntee of the eeme variable, end the object of thi Since / ia the initial letter of tvmma, or tun, the in* 

s&iSds &£»* iitZiWW dS: 

™* ect6d 

to,£T Before any explanation U entered intonate {if jSlSPtlf thrn oriSSSrJSSJ L *!n 

how this operation is performed, it will bo necessai „ JJgJjjJJjJJ jJjJC ”i U JP {? SVfl ffijnlr mnS fi 
toexaminelnto the dUtmetione that must be madi ?l VI ff 7 '. itfi fir 5S£i^e 

between the process by whioh an ordinary, or finiti ht £hS! 

differenee, ie obtained, end that to which we must *° be deoided m the tot y rtl caloulua is when 

M-4-+0, — f, ^ 

•*. ^ 

of the two values of toe same quantity taken in th< /» a * 

two etatee will be determinate, and consequently onn< /to® = -—•#“+ >+0 j or to integrate a monomfoal, 

not be considered ns minute as we please, so that nc .. *+;. . . .... . .. . . , . 

put of its eipresrion can be omitted- but if the two *« **\'f te “• 1 *■*%£*& ^L3 ?Sa 1 -SmS 
states of tbs hmotion approach indsrfnitsij near each “» rf •* “ r T»“"'v f 1 *® of - "» « «7 

“ » of the two values of the same 3nmb ® r of differential coefficient 

Ii 


other, too difference i 


j the sum of too 

variable map be rsndsred u small as ws pleaas. Ii ntegrala of each differential coefficient. ^ The method 

then becomes a differential, and is in foot nothing nsnallv riven for the integration of/* -—is oalled 

more toon the ordinary difference simplified by the usually given tor tne integration °y, (jr . +1) .» ««ea 

suppression of the quantities which in its expression •integration by parts," which is very general In its 
m ul re «L“ rded » eo®P»nson »p p hcation, and which msy be here explained, Since 

with the other quantities of whioh it is composed, y r ' . 

Such may be said to be toe general principle of diffe. £ t pq \ _ p *2 + A. ,\p-='r-(pg) - g? 0? 
- * words, the manner in which dx' p9) p dx + 9 dx' "*da dx {p9 ' * to 


rentintion, or, in other ' 


the first differential coeflBcient A, or is found. The 

differential coefficient of the term of any functions 
equals the earn of the differential coefficients of each 
fonotion ; for, let ssr+®+ ic+ 4o , r, v, w, being func- 
tions of 0; therefore— 

■+a*+ 4e -=*+5*+®+£*+»+ 35*+*®- 

•••E*S+5+35 + or * 

d*(jrj-p+w+4c.) dxdvdw , . 

to = to + to + to + 40,1 
whieh proves the truth end application of the formula. 




id?. 


If any differential coefficient can bedi* 


ided into two parts, one of which is a fonctioo of#, asp, 
md the other is the differential coefficient of a known 
unction of q ; then v, the required function, is equal to 
he product ofp end g, minus toe integral of q multiplied 

>y 3?. The utility of this method depends upon gjjj, 
•cing less complicated than the original fonogon 
j2. In the integration of the preceding exemplce, 

ie differential coefficient has either been a given fane- 
on of one of the variables, or else has been expressed 


The ntiUtvof these first nr i Mi nbM n f a i »n wch tems of the two/toat by n very evidmit^ro- 

^2aTh.^oS? bf ftto P wioii^ ‘ess it bes been reduced to a fanetion of one only. 

SS?“L?Vba shown by toe following problem:— , be next ^ there f 0M# by whioh wo proeipd. is to 

itegrate differentials when the differential eorifloien ta 
nd the variables # end « are mingled together. This 
lenv of equation*, termed par*scell*nc*" differentials," 
j divided into minor cleesea dependent upon tbt order 

* v . ... Jiff ...a.!— 1 Oku. .. 


The radius of n circular plate of metal is 12 inches , 
find the increase of area when the radius is increased 
*001 inch. 

If m cs area of n circle, radius « 9 
„ . nssw** j eadtosfiirrd# 

Make ass lg t to=‘001, then to = increase of area; 
to =3‘14W x 24 x®001«D *0753984 of a square iuoh. 
In the differentiation of angular, exponential, nnd 

logarithmic fanctions, when a 3 sin **^= cos a, or 

Ax 

oosw; when ariibea, ^=3 —sin a; when as 

4* ton a 1 ” 

**rrn* Another formula will be j 


>nd degree of the differential coefifioient. ThOfe an - 

qnatlon inrolvln, *c ^iaotllad 

differential equation of the nth order, and of the Aral 
legree, while one containing ft, (^)*» (5)* fa 

,...(£)*«■ «M to bt of tbs first ordtr sad of tko 

;b degree. Tbs appUestton Of thass iniHmi may 

— 1 coefficient of I* briefly aketebed by toe fo&owing peoblmn. find 

’anfamofafanotio^nquelatoediirerentUleoeffi- he carve in which the lubtangent; is eqwil to the Sam 
aent of the fonotion diritUri by too fonotion itself, 'the abiwissa end ordinate 1— 
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ZnteUmt 

H«r« »T«*+jr; 


•v*v 


da #+y 


and the formulas 


.'.log (£•)=* 

has worked out three different classes ol 
1 equation*, end hi* theorem* on the eutgect, 
irmulas he ha* laid down for eliminating the 


nqd alao on the nature of the funotiona which possess 
Hut property. Thla variety of Flaenta is merely ano- 
ther form or differentiation under a new symbol, con- 
sequently it need not be treated on here. The problem* 
tanned saoperimetrieal, invented and named by Jamea 
Bernoulli!, oome under thia latter ayatem. Isoperi- 
metrleal figures are auob aa have equal perimeter*, or 
elroumfereneea. Bernouilh'a problem* rest on the fol- 


ao that/^a may be a maximum whfl e/^w x =*«; 

whioh ean be eaaily brought out, and the integral found. 
The htflnitesimol Calculus ia the art of employing mfi- 
niteaimal quantities aa auxiliaries, in ordef to discover 
the relations whieh exist among the proposed quan- 
tities. The subject will be found treated under the 


Hall's Diftrantial and Integral Calculus, &o. &o. 

IwriLLBOT, inf-teUlelet (Lat. intellect*,*, from intel- 
Ugo, I perceive a difference, 1 understand), in Phil., is 
applied to one of the principal divisions of the human 
mind, as distinct from the will and the sensational 
powera. The intellect inolndes all those powers by 
which we aeqaire, retain, and extend our knowledge ; 
aa, perception, memory, imagination, judgment, &o. 
14 It is," aaya Stewart, " by those powers and faculties 
Whioh compose that part^f his nature commonly called 
his intellect or understanding, that man acquires his 
knowledge of external objects ; that he investigates 
truth in the soiencos ; that he oombmes means m 
order to attain the ends he has in viow ; and that ho 
imparts to bia fellow-creatures the acquisitions he has 
made." It ia nsual to distinguish the intellectual from 
the moral jpowera. Aristotle employs the word nous 
for Intelleot, end uses it in two principal significations, 
—the one (like reason in its first meaning) donoting, 
in central, onr higher faculties of thought and know- 
ledge | the other, in special, the faoulty, habit, place of 
principles, that is, of self-evident ana self-evidenoing 
notions and judgments. Kant distinguishes the intel- 
lect into two faoultica,— the understanding and the 
reason. Intellectual knowledge denotes what has its 
origin in the Intellect, in opposition to that whioh is 
derived through the senses. Intelleotoalism, or intel- 
lectual philosophy, ia applied to a particular system of 
philosophy whioh regards the intellect aa the only true 
•ouroe of our knowledge, in opposition to sensualism, 
whioh regards the senses in that light. 

Ivnrooir, Knar awn Snoovn, ia-ten'-shun (Lat. 
Mantis, bating the mind bent on an object), in Log., 
wan terms introduced by the schoolmen to distinguish 
certain classes of thought. A first intention ia a con- 
ception o fa thing, or things, formed oy the mind from 
asternal materials, or materials existing without itself 
A second intention, on the other hand, is a conception 
of another oonoeption.or conceptions formed by the 
mind from materials easting in itself. Thus man, ani- 
mal, stone, are first intentions, being conception* 
formed from external materials ; while genus, species, 
Ac., 4 gut second intentions, being formed from first 
* * nis .-A m "fieview ofWhately*s Logic," by Sir 
nilton, to Edinburgh finto, «o. 115, or in hi* 

’^SmoLrn, i*-UrJM’-M*e (Lat. intsrealarius, to- ! 
•toted between othesO), the name that is applied to 
any day or daye that are inserted out of toe usual 
course, for the purpose of preserving the’ equation of 
time. The actual length of tha year hi m days 6. 
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Interest 

hours 48 minutes 60 seoondej bat ss each e division of 
time would be attended with inco nv enience, as it in- 
volves the fractional part of n day, the toagth of the 
pear was arbitrarily fixed at 885 dip of 34 boa rs seek, 
at the introduction of the Jnlimi calendar, end an 
intercalary day was, and still is, always inserted to 
every fourth year, or leap-year, between Feb. 88 end 
March 1, to compensate for the differenoe that would 
arise from neglecting the odd hours entirely, and to 
bring the snn to the same point to the heavens at the 
commencement of every period of four yearn, of whieh 
leap-year always forms the last. 
InriBooiiVKVzacxon, fo'-ta^ftoLest'-ee-ai'-tfte* 

S at. inter, between j oolumna, oolomn), the open area 
tween columns measured by their lower diameters. 
Upon this important element to architecture depend 
the effect and; proportions of the columns themselves, 
and the harmony of the whole edifice. There ere fins 
kinds of intercolnmniation }—pienoetyloe, or ootomas 
thick set; sestylos, having an interval of two diameters; 

*• nstyloe , with two and a quarter diameters; diaetylae, 
vitk three diameters; end anpoetylos, with tor 
diameters, or columns thin set. 

Iittsrcobtal, in-ter*M-tU (1st inter, between, 
and costa, a rib), in Anat., ia a term applied to certain 
muscles, vessels, Ac., situated between the riba. There 
are two sets of intercostal muscles,— the external end 
internal, whioh deouasate each other like the strokes of 
the letter X. 

Interdict, in'-ler-dikt (Lat. interdict#*, prohibi- 
tion), m the Roman Catholio church, ia a mode of oen- 
mre adopted Mainst a kingdom, fhrovinee, or town, to 
oonsequence of some offence alleged to have been com- 
mitted by the people or rulers. In .terms of this 
interdict, dll kinds of church benefits are denied to 
such place ; there is no church service and no adminis- 
tration of the sacraments. Sometimes, however, the 
rigour of these interdicts has been mitigated in parti- 
cular eaves, permitting the baptising of infanta, the 
giving absolution to dying persons, Ac. In the middle 
ages, this was the most terrible blow that could be 
inflicted upon a prince or people, and had sometimes 
Lhe effect of throwing a people into a state of rebellion, 

:n consequence of which the prince was compelled to 
lue for pardon from the pontiff. Interdicts appear to 
have been first made use of by the bishops in toe 8th 
mntury; but they were afterwards adopted by the 
3ope*. In 908, when Robert of France was married to 
Bertha, his cousin, Gregory V. interdicted the whole 
country, and obliged the king to dissolve the union. 
After a time, they became so qpmmon, that they, in a 
;reat measure, lost their effect, end fell into disuse. 

'o interdict of fire and water ( interdietio ignis si agues} 
ras a censure pronounced against individuals, ana 
prohibited any one from receiving them or granting 
'.hem fire or water. 

Intbkmcx, in the law of Sootland, Is an order issued 
oy the Court of Session, or the Sheriff's court, for. 
lidding some act from being done. Usually, before 
.nterdiot is granted, intimation ia given to the opposite 
party, who gives in answers; but, u pressing cases, in 
nterim interdict is granted on application, before the 
ipposite party baa an opportunity of befog heard. 

IzrxxBBST, m'-ter-sst (Ang.-Nor., from Lat.), the an- 
_iual earn or rate agreed to be paid by the borrower of a 
sum of money to toe lender for its use. The sum so 
lent is oalled the principal ; thesnmperoent. agreed on 
as interest, the rate. The system ox lending money on 
Interest seems to have existed from very eerhr times ; 
rod Moses has laid down rules regarding ft. The 
'ews were enjoined not to take interest of afoUow- 
tonntryman, oat were allowed to do so of strangers, 
lull, however, it seems to have been practised, and 
he taking of interest, or usury, is frequently eon- 
learned in Soripture. In Greece and Borne, too, the 
lystem was common. In Greece, the rate or interest 
lot being regulated by law, was generally high, being 


rom 10 to 18 per cent., end upward*. In Borne, 
luring the repnblio, the ilb or interest was exeas- 
lively high,— sometimes 80 or 40 par cent. In Ho- 
istnmedan countries, notwithstanding the prohibition 
in the Koran, toe ordinary rate of interest is at leaet 



cent, means £5 of army £100 annually ; 4 per cent , £4 
of every £100, fto. There are venous books of tables 
for the calculation of interest. In order to And the 
interest of agiven sum at any rate for a year, multi- 
ply the ram by the rate of interest, and divide by 100. 
Thun the interest on £312. 10». for 3£ years at 4 per 
cent, is 


19 | 60 0.5 

|0 37 . 10 

10(00 £13.. 16 

Where there are days in the calculation, they must 
be treated as fractional parts of a year; that is, the 
interest for a year must be multiplied by them, and 
the product divided by 366.— Kef. Bucychpodia Bn 
tmudea; McCulloch's C om mercial Dictionary. 

Iwnunr, imf-ter-im (Let., in the mean time), in 
Xedca. Hist, is the name given to e formulary of 
frith and discipline drawn up by order of the emperor 
Gtiiflee V., with a view to reconcile the differences 
eadsting betwe en Protestants and Bomaa Catholics. 
It recei ve d its name because it was only a temporary 
measufl* adopted till a general council should decide 
upon the disputed points. It was mostly in favour of 
the OathoUcs, almost the only point* oou ceded to the 
Lntbmns beings the marriage of the deny end the 

use of theoanin the jntof the Lords Supper. 

The project ple e esd neither party; it was eondemnad 
by the .popes, end rejeoted by the Lutherans; and, 
aft hen^C &eriraattmnpled to force it on his subject* 
Mi effects dgueUy friledTaod, the measure wee abra* 


dmed^ by grammarians, a* fonaiog adtotiaet pert of 


uring art, in which excellence, end not 
merre directly, is the primary object. Industrial 
■xhihi lions, m thie sense, belong only to the p r ese n t 
sectary, and, in this country at least; have been 
anginated by individuals or societies, independently 
it any government assistance. The first exbibu 
-ions of industry were certainly fairs, which, foe 
many years, have been established in thie country, 
fiat the displays at those meetings differ from the 
modern exhibitions; since, at the former, aaoh ctx 
‘ libitor strove to part with Ids goods to the highest 
udder. As early as 1766-67, the Society of. Am* in 
London offered prises for the best specimens of menu* 
factures, —-tapestry, carpets, porcelain, do., nod esbi* 
in ted the works sent in for competition. Aboat the 
same period, the Boyal Academy, as a private society, 
patronised by the monarch more in a personal capacity 
than as representing the bead of the legislature; had 
organised its exhibitions of painting, sculpture, rad 
>n graving. The first exhibition of indmgral produo* 
turns in Franoq recognised ns a nations institution 
was held in 1798. It remained open three days, rad 
the articles were of an aristocrats and coetiy, rather 
then of a popular character. The second exhibition 
wee held in 1861, rad the third in 180% when the am 
libitore had increased fir out 110 to 640; cod their pro- 
motions showed sn extraordinary program in every 
t apartment. The fourth exhibition wee o p ened in , 
.806; but it wee not till 1B19 that the expomtipns of ’ 
French in d u st r y took place systematically ; end it Is 
only einoe that time that their influence has bran 
markedly felt throughout Bnrope. In Bnghmdk **th# 
National Beporitory," formed at theBfotfe XM4 
Charing Cross, in 1628, under the pM ecmg e of 
Qeorge IV./wtth a board of titled pramn£e%fon 
iheiraanehip of tb* practical Dr. Birkbeefc SSt* 
iter tfamerahibitiene, end ended it* sheet emwerto 
room in Leicester Square. During the last tbirty- 
. re years, however, in eaehof the principal ritie* of 
die United Kingdom, end the meet Uwpor teat menu, 
foeturing tows* one or more exhibitSone of mnehineiy 
*9 
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^Tntcrnatixmal Exhibitions 


IntermUlonaA fehfld^oyi 

aadmaaefooturea have been held. Aa early? however, over eta U| epres; an& ,009 pan m of l 

m 1829, the Bovel Dubnii Society founded en exhlbi- need, moat of which were j Mop Jty 9h» alee- 
tion of work* off art, eoienod,* manufactures, to be roof wea the moat novel* .interacting fg&n< 

held trtamialty ; at wbleb, however. Irish production* building; it waa an; L foeuppjr tier of giruert 
only were admitted till 1850. Bat the local exhibition end trnaaea; in ita „ _ pi If- waa flat, bat in 
at Birmingham, held In 1840, originating with indivi detail it eonaiated of a ceric . -fiidnNf end forrows, of 
dnela, aelMupporting in ita management and eompre moderate riae and fall, and tigTiotal length ef I 


The 
of the 


„ . „ r -_ iae and fall, and thSttflal length 

henaive in the Mope of the objects exhibited, may be gnttera waa nearly 84 milen fe OfilB Jeac_ r — 
’■aid to have meet reaembled the exhibition of 1851. known by hie works on thT^tapbn, 4req_ infracted 
Withlntwo yean of the acceptance of the preeidency with the oolonring of the bnUdfam. The deooratlotft 
y the late Prince C ‘ '* 1A " * JL ' 


in two yea _ 

oftheflodetyof Aria by the 1 

snhratea record aeveral attempta to eatablieh a 
in England. T fie I 
t with and 


a Conaort, the eonaiated of the adentifle epdyatipi #f the thi 

liah a national primary colours, red, bine, awFyellew, upon nam 

The French exposition aorfaoee. Ita effect waa at flrat mnefl endraoned ; l _ 
t great anoceaa that cave; . it proved admirably artiatio and aflueue. Within the 
r epresen tati ons were made to the eabinet, showing the building, the whole available epftAi waa ‘ divided into 
‘benefits that wonld arise from similar exhibitions in two parts; one half was given to> England .and her 
the United Kingdom. Efforts were also made to ob- colonies, and the other halt to foreign countries. Ac- 
tain .government support to carry out a like object, cording to the plan laid down bf the Prince Consort* 
hnfcjnthont result. In 1848, a proposal to establish a the Exhibition nad ita four gnat compartments 1. 
■elf-eapporting exhibition, to be controlled by e royal Baw materials, fonr classes. 8. Machinery, rixcUasee. 
commission, waa submitted to the Prince Consort, who 3. Manufactures, nineteen elaaaea. 4* Fine ‘Arte, a 

themselves. The T wee open*d.by 


laid it before the government. The Society of Arts class by 
petitioned parliament for pecuniary aid, and the 
Cbrisort warmly aupported " 
the project a mnoh morema 
ing that the exhibition ihonld be thrown open 
inaostiy of the world. The council adopted bia Bug- 


Ivea. The ] 



geation, and meaenres were taken for, enlisting the articles 
sympathies of manufacturers. In all great trorka of — a:— 
this country, it is a marked feature thtft they are «r n{ 


average of 43,111 per day. (Phewatimatod value of the 
articles exhibited, excluding the Koh-i-noor diamond. 


always the oonaeqnenoeaof popular wiahea. The idea 
of aa international exhibition of industry at onco adzed 
the pubUo mind. Eloquent appeals were made at 
banquets given at the dties of London and York, and 
the sentiment! there ennnoiated were re-echoed 


United Kingdom £1,081,807 4 9. 

Dependencies of ditto ......... 79,801 15 4 9* 

Foreign Countries *970,439 11 7., 


w Total £1,781^89 11\ 4 , 

throughout the country. Public meetings were held The general resnlti of the jury awards were, as' fol- 
ks the manufacturing districts, where nearly 5,000 lows Prize medals, 2,018; council medals aDteded 

persona registered themselves as A — “ *' 1 - "• " 

exhibition. The royal oommiasion 

nadthecommisatoners took the responsibilities. , 

mates fond was formed, the Prince Consort putting £506,000. The greatest number of persons everpresent 
hia name down for £10,000; and upon the guarantee in the bnilding waa on Oct. 7th, when 109,915 visited 
deed for £830,000, the sum of £32,600 waa borrowed the exhibition. At the conclusion of the display, the 
from the Bank of England, and afterwards repaid, with balance left in the commissioners' hands, after all ex- 
interest, out of the receipts at the doora, before the peases had been deducted, wae £813,305. 16s. The 
Exhibition had been open throe weeks. The royal success of the Great Exhibition of 1951 naturally led 
commissioners then organised 297 district committees, to similar exhibitions in several parte or the world. The 
end appointed about 460 local commissioners. Two building waa sold by Messrs. Tox and fttnderaen to 



vegetatiOft. ‘frAther 

. ; for the purrtMefillaa- 

to announce the general plan of the exhibition, and to rating the ethnology, zoology, and botany dr different 
nnioate the royal permission to hold it in Hyde lands. Thronghoutthe building, there are also galleries 
The site granted was on the south ride of the for the display of objects of industry and fine art ; aqd 


Park. 


park, between jenrington Drive and Hotten Bow. courts representing' the architecture and eonlptureof 
In March, the building committee api — x l! — «- ™ — **— ** — *- " * • 


others to assist 

a bnilding. A large number of professional men, German, English. French, and Italian medimval;~B* 
both Eogltih and foreign, answered the appeal; but the naiaaance, Elizabethan, Italian. Ac. The Crystal 
committee finally adopted an entirely new plan, pro- Palace ie placed at the head of a landscape garden and 
posed by Sir Joseph ((hen Mr.) Paxton. The bnilding nark, designed by Sir Joseph Paxton. After the El- 
be proposed waa to bo constructed entirely of glass, ibition off 1851, the more immediate results ware the 
end closely reaembled in principle the large conserve- fork Exhibition of r 


and closely resembled in principle the urge conserve- fork Exhibition of 1868, and In the nail year the 
fflny which he had constructed for the duke of Devon- Universal Exhibition! in Dublin and Hew York, both 
/•hire at Chsta worth. From the first, the plan beoame in buildings constructed of iron nad glaaa. The recall 

- * — i- ■)( the former, however gratifying in maayifvays, waa 

>, to from being a financial anooese, seeing that a heavy* 


jBopnlar with the pnblio, and Messrs, Fox and Hen- 
derson undertook to enot the bnilding foi 


l for £79,800, 


jing a financial anooeaa, aeeuL. „ 

the ma ta riala of the bnilding remaining their property, ots fell on bur. Damn, n wealthy and abend railway 
Everything went on amoothly from that time, and on contractor, who had generously advanced large mm 
the 8rd of February, 1851, the completed building waa of money to farther the scheme. The New York Ex- 
formally handed over to the exeontiveoommittee. The hibition waa also a failure; the choice of the locality 
plan or the Oystal Poise#, aa it waa oalled, waa ernoi- waa bad, and the area to be built on waa only 450 feet 
form, with a transept, nave, and aide aisles. It con. square; far too imall for the object in view. The build- 


•isted of a framework o 
brack* tegtfcer, and baaed 

" Sits general form, 

,1,848 foot long and 408 Hide, 


t, nave, and aide aialee. It con- square; far too imall for the olj 

of wrought and cast iron, firmly ing ought to have bean open on the let of May, 1858, 
baaed upon a foundation of con- but it waa not till the 14th of July that it waa realty 


waa a parallel- ipened: thna seriously limiting the number of 

J . out the middle days when it ootid be open* This delay wa 

it wae crossed by a tranaept at right angles, 78 fret pointing to the pubUo and foe exMhitor% and dl 

wide, the semicirealar roof of which rose 108 fret, so to the oompany. It remained open 119 days; the 
aa to preserve tinea foie old elm-trees i two outer receipts daring that time were £71M and foe Anal 
"groups ef treat earned open court*, which ware in- cost for everyfoing waa Uttie abort of £801X000; ebaorb- 
.emaed trifoin the h«ildfe^_ The whole area roofed , ing all their share capital, aU the mtytafimvMftoffo 



. OTITyggAff IMTOBM^JIOK. 

"Steinatfatfl BUhttifioeST" JnUrnationia Kxhlblttuu. 



ipposmg the tp«ml*ita>h to be 1 

nsSSuss, 

the whole scheme wu ft solid 


In lf65;Hhe twelfth the Society of Art*, l,„ 

■ was the first gftai Mtant. If the retuniMm 
"end the plan ofthe was to be polled down^T - 

f lS&JLwte'dtfely fallowed in it. Tim The motive newer of the _ 

whpfo coat wee lw^eW Utegorernment, end the men- phalanx of Englishman, tome of them men of capital, 
ftgmnent.WM imparted to apecial commissioners, ep- end aome men of enterprise, who had from various 
Pffinteil tyJtoiftMfrU Oneof thepointaof difference motives anbaeribed a deed of guarantee to the emoont 

^ffBaSsR^'rart^ r&£ , .tss , s££$ 

Setter Art Tieoaoree Exhibition took place. It waa teed, the new comtmaaion that managed, the Boetete 
. exhibition eelate of ertiatio objeota, vent by their of ArU that adtiaed and that waited for ita wiadfeU. 

. *1-1 j J -»“ The and the old oomnuvsion that sat in ita oonnting-hepge 

irMton^ii 



Prince headed oy the Prince Conaort with n subscription of 
eking, £10,000. After a aite had bean determined pnpn, 
freely the queen granted a ohaiter to the truateea in Itebru- 


reaponded to tbs appeal. 1,115 paintings of all kinds ary, 1861: and a design for a building by C ^ 

— and 688 by modern masters, were Fowke, of the Royal Engineers, waa declared to be 
ret by ancient maatera were ar- aocepted. The pxinoipal feature of this design oon- 
_,;ai»afor completeness end value, aisted at first of a great central hall, with an argued 
i probably never brought togethei roof and rounded ends, 500 feet long, 260 fee- widmand 
before. The 1 inhibition remained opep for five months, 210 feet high. The estimates for the original structure, 
dij hijr vrhtabTemd it reoeived over a million and a including this half, amounted to £500,000. 'Messrs. ’ 
quarter visiting. The Italian National Exhibition at Kelt and Lucas having sent in the lowest tenders 
Florence, >anaithe Turkish Exhibition at Conatanti- for a modified form of this buildin 
* — ~ the asms contractors for the work, aud the 


BStfMSATSfirh 

the first International Exhibition in Engla 

'1. T*. u. a. 


were appointed , 

addi ng waa to be 

The^ result of completed by the 12th L^of February, 1862. The work 


i England waa such of constructing the exhibition building may be aaid to 

as' to iHvnm aurplda or profit, which promised to be the have been begun at the beginning of April, 1861, enf 
nucleus qfxhf important operations.. In order to to have been practically finished about the begtnnini 


apply Huknmnsw properly, and keep faith with the sub of April, 1862. The 
•enbere Jo the fund, the royal commissioners applied to about sixf 


i wa as aiiiu^auu ubvc. aiiu ujrau wun«j euu avwv VI 

• supplied other the latter were of glass, but the others had opaque 
lership with the roofs with clerestory windows. The moat paraenlar 
ires m all a ere ’matures of the building externally were two tinge 


rginning 

r , m j 1 commissioners applied to about sixteen acres of ground ; it was h early reotan- 

per Mrietty4br a supplemental charter, which being gular in shape, being 1,200 feet from east to west and 
grauiud, empowered them to dispose of the surplus as 660 feet from north to south.*' Ita situation waa south 
they might mink fit. The first proposal waa to form a of the Horticultural 800101/0 gardens and the Ken- 
“Tradegfllaeum,” in which were to be stored articles sington road. The whole ground waa covered with 
peteented to them by the exhibitors in 1851. The Gore permanent buildings ; and two long strips of groupd, 
Hodae Mfrie waa purchased for this purpose, and east and west of the gardens, were roofed in by 
£60^000 Were paid for it out of the surplus fund. In temporary aheda called " annexes,” in whioh wen 
extent, this property comprised about twenty-one displayed machinery aud large and heavy objeota. 
acred; and to it wen added several nursery-gardens Within the permanent structure, the space waa 
and mafket-gronnda, together with Cromwell House, covered in by roofs of various heights, and divided Into 
and other lande belonging to the earl of H arnngton nave, transepts, aisles, and open courts ; the roofs of 
and the baron ae Villsra. Government r • »*• *■ - ■ • * ^ '*■ * * 

faqds. fn<6 entered into a sort of partnei 

eonwpiaaieners, by whom eighty-six acres .. „ w 

purchased for £280,000. The object of these purchases domes at the east aud west fronts, each rising to the 
of land Vfaa to secure a large space to which some of the height of 260 feet. In the appropriation of the several 
natibnal exhibitions might be removed. In 1858, how. portions of the building, the naves, transepts, galleries, 
ever, 1&p ' bommissionera dissolved partnership with and courts were devoted to the display of industrial 
the BCptot the sums advanced by government were productions; the brick building on the north, inelosing 
repaid by the commissioners, subject to a deduction the narrower court, for refreshments j aud the grand 
for the ground and buildings of the South Kensington picture-galleries extending along the south side, with 
Museum, now a government institution m connection auxiliary wings in front of the east and west transepts, 
dnth the department of Science and Art. Since that time, To Mr. Grace was intrusted the deooration of the 
the commissioners are stated to have nearly doubled jntire building; and although his plan met with some 
their original capital. The international character of severe criticism, it was generally admitted that the 
industrial exhibitions assumed greater importance decorations not only gave lightness to l f 

with the Society of Arte after each of the displays naturally heavy, but in some — " 

following the Crystal Palace of 1851. It was const, harmonious, ana rich. Upon the 1 
dared desirable to hold such an exhibition periodically, committees devolved the task of allotting the space 
At firpt. the year 1861 was chosen ; but, on account of and selecting the articles to be sent far exhibition, 
the Italian war and the disturbed state of the continent The classification was based on that of 1851, and 
genfrnfly»it waa ultimately postponed till 1862. By a embraced thirty-six classes, besides those of the flop 
guarantee agreement, in the case of a loss by the arts. By an extraordinary effort of labour, the exact* 
exhibition, each subscriber was to contribute in rate, tive committee were enabled to open the exhibition on 1 
. able proportion to his subscription. Earl Granville, the 1st of May,*1802. But on this occasion there waa 
the marquis of Chsndos, Mr. Thomas Baring, and not the same brightness and splendour which had 
Mr. Jpuke, consented to be the trustees for the attended the ceremonial of 1651. The Prinoe Ooft 
exhibition. The next proceedings were as follows, sort, by whom the great work of the day had beta 
accor din g to the Quarterly Btview, vol. cxii.. No. 223. encouraged and helped on, waa dead, and ft deep 
€, Bie steady-going Society of Arts was now called in, gloom seemed to hang over all the proceedings. In tip 
and • very odd triangular arrangement consummated, absence of her Majesty, the building was opened with 
The opmmlmloners of 1851 leased to the Society of great state and eeremonial by the duke of Cambri 
- - ,A - • - us. After remaining open for ux months, thft cxbJbi 




The iota 


3861. might cover the ground with an additional number of visitors, excluding the staff and axfadhtlocff 
bojldiac. Of this building, one pvt wee to be eon- attendant#, waa 0,117,460. or 87,000 over thft groat * 
ridertd temporary, and either to be reckoned the numbers in 1851. The jurors end their n o jeto s * 
property of the contractors, after a vast royalty had engaged in examining the obtests of the sihlMths 




farther sum; 


far its use, or 


iters, after a vast royalty had engaged in examining the ottfeots 
•ke bought out-and-out for a amounted to 612 persons, of whom 3 


and tlw other -part waa to be held, and 825 English; — 

to pass far ttirtenn of tha tease of J ityeeta they hadto examine was 
183 




THE DICT10NABT OF 


TlltllRltlfUlll Xaiiff 

PlSgSti&SUffZ 


. , — 1 Of 1601 was 

immhM, &kmgh the OpaMrierionsve bad to eon. 

doota. Tho International Exhibition bold la Pens, in 
the year 1807, attracted tho contributions of tha obicf 
BMirafiBetaiUf firms of Europe and America. In the 
year 1871 there waa opened, on tha lat of May, the 
flvot &rnm Interactional Exhibition of London. Tba 


r, fa-fer-rsp'-aiiw (Lot* infer, batma n ; 
oraramant), Is tha period during whioh 
it, tba intarral batman tha daa t b of 



tofol tfelfUfelfftw Tba financial tocoaaa of tbia exbi- 
bkM enabled tba Royal Commissioners to devote tba 
suqi qjtE8,Q00 to tba purchase of selected articles for 
«b* limbs' Tear- Book of Facte, 1861, 

jgt”yjffhaa,g»» •"* r ' porU "***** 

XwtMMMkvemktt Law. (Em Law.) 

I*»ixjnJXCio, ImairuBTius, ta-ter-n utn’-tke-o, {«• 
ter-mm'-shc-M (Lat. inUmunoiiu), is generally a mes- 
senger between two courts or governments, and more 
particularly applied to a representative n* the pope, 
sent to small mates and republics, as distinguished 
from tho nnneio, who represents the pope at the oourts 
, of kings and emperors. 

bviiMtiDia, in'-ter-pls'-dor, in Law, is a pro- 
ceeding in a suit where a person owes a debt or rent to 
on# of the partial, bat, tul the determination of it, he 
does not know to which. He accordingly desires that 
they may Interplead, so that ha may bo safe in the 
payment! in which case it is usual to order the money 
to bo Mid into court, for the benefit of such of the 
paftiaams tha court, upon hearing, shall decree it to be 
ana. formerly, recourse was almost always bad to 
a court of equity, but by stat. 1 ft 3 'Will. IV. o. 60, 
It is enacted, that upon application of a defendant sued 
m the oourts of law, in any notion of assumpsit, debt, 
detinue, or trover, showing that .the defendant does not 
djrim any interest in the subject matter of the emt, 
*—* right thereto is claimed, or supposed to 

w Be third party, the court may make an 

_ on such party to appear and state his daipis; 
djosm an given to too court to direct an issue to 

InjBWroiAmo*, in-Ur-poJaV-eJnm (from Lat. infer - 
M«, X place between), a term applied in Alg. and 
Action, to a method employed for tiling up the in- 
— Hite terms of a caries of numbers or observe- 
by numbers which follow tha same law. The 
__ d itself la dependant upon tha following pro- 
blem:— Lat there be given two series or numbers, the 
ooeecsponding forms of which have some determinate 
nlfoion to eath other, and of whioh the first is called 
the aeries of roots, and tha seoond the series of ftino- 
'" WMacelmanAL Calculus); to find the Amotion 

““ — “ — 4 - ^ of roots, from 


,Intestia*l Worn 

also Newton 1 ! Priactyie, Sad Booh. (Em also articles 
&mmmm and ImemOiMVimi) 

IraaroLATiov, In PhfkSffteal Critioiem, riggiflea 
the insertion of sporioos pa magee in a work. Income 
printed texts, passages that am snspeetted of not being 
genuine are often inclosed in brackets. 

ImiBBievvir, te-ter-rtf — 

mwm, kingly gonnuMBtj 
a throne it vacant, the Intel 
one king and the aooesaion of another. 

Imtbbbbx, in'-ier-rek* (Lat. Mir, and rtf*, n king), 
a person usually appointed to discharge the Amotions 
of royalty during a vaoaaoy on any throne, Tho 
Romans were the first people who had an Interfax, and 
they appointed one after the death of Romulus. An 
interrex was also sometimes appointed under tba 
Republlo, to preside over elections of magistretee tad 
other offleem, when the eonsnla ware absent. 

XmmixooAnox, fe-fer-ro-patf'-ffcM (from Let. An 
ferrcoo. I question), the sot of questioning, also a note- 
in writing and printing, which marks a question bring 
put, thus (P). 

IirrsxsxcTioir, in-Ur-teV-Aun (front Eat. infer, and 
•too, I out), a term applied In Geom.,to the pout of 
meeting, or function of lines or suvfaeee. The inter- 
section of two lines, or of a plana and a line, is a pointy 
and the intersection of two surfaces is n line. (Em 
Gxombtb*.) 1 

lirTBBVAL, M-tor-vM (Lnt.inUrvallum, space between 
things), in Mas., the difference In point of gravity or 


bejeng 

order o 
arim 


tho second, systems. According to Baochius, tha enhar- 
monic diesis, or fourth of a tone, wee the least of all 
the intervals in the Greek mnaio ; but as all our tones 
concur in consonances (to which order only the dfatfenfe 
of the three ancient genera was accommodated), our 
scale does not notice so small a division. Is modem 
music, the semitone is considered as a simple Interval; 
thus from B to C is a semitone, or simple interval, and 
only those whioh consist of two or more semitones are 
termed oompoaite, as from C to whioh is two half- , 
tones, or a compound interval. 

lMTSRVikffTioir, tn-ter-oca'-shim (Lat. fofer, and 
venire, to corao between), in Pol., a word, used to 
express the armed interposition of one state in the 
domestic affairs of another. Sinoe the eoBgrees of 


tba BAmbernm the series of Amotions, whioh precede 
OT’JkSowthsfcwMeli is required, this is a question of 
a "an. in other words, its application may be 
follows i— Tha moat extensive table of log- 

I common use is a sneoeasion of values of 
bsA answering to * a 10,000, * = 10,001, m a 10,008, 
and anon mti « *= 89.990. The process of interpola- 
tfomia thetof taeertiug in stable Trines of the tabulated 
fhnation, Intermediate to those given in the table. Per 
UManlfo mum that », q, r, c, Ao., are written in a 
taUa opperite to ay « + 6, a + 26. a + 86, Ao., if it 
n dem a nded what li tba value of the Amotion oorre- 

it teaches us a mathematical law which will oonneot ; 
to g eth e r a number of o b ser ve d foots. Thus, supposing ; 
that twenty pteeae of a eomebhave been determined by 
observation, these places am said, hi mathamatieal 
language, to be interpolated whoa a carve, defined by 
m anSvael equitieST ha# beeafomed, whioh peases 
throng thenfril; for, by means of thiaourve. the point 
of location of the oomat at any iafotntfriiete time oan 
bo easily dtmovered.— Etyl Lacroix's J M wo uHal md 
AfoM OwS s i n c, tN)3aiedty Sir John Hersoheli 
IN 


Vienna^ this right of intervention hea h 

recognised, and has been acted upon more freqnentij 
than formerly. The right of every nation to increase 
its national dominions, wealth, and power, for all inno- 
oent and lawful means, is an incontrovertible' right of 
sovereignty, generally recognised by the nstge and 
opinion of nations ; but when the exercise of tins right 
directly interferes with the sovereign rights of other 
states, then the nght of intervention, or interference of 

other states, is requisite to preserve the balance of 

power. As is rightly observed in Wheaton's "Inter- 
national Law," the internal development of tha re- 
sources of a oountry, or ite acquisition of ooloniea an* 
dependencies, at a distance from Europe, hat never 
been considered a just xaotiva for tqah interference. 
Interventions, therefore, to preserve the balance of 

power, have been generally confined to preventing a 

sovereign, already powerful, from incorporating con- 
quered provinces Ipto his territory, or lnoreaemg hie 
dominions by marriage or inheritance, or exercising a 

dictatorial injkuenoe on the oonndls and oondnot of 

other independent statea. • 

ImnioT. Mfo'Mw (Let. is, not. and fe s ter , I 
testify), in Law, denotes tha dying Without boring 
made a will. * 

Ixibmxvab Woxits, fe-fe s'-ti-rifi (Lot M n fos> an 
intestine), a cists of animals which Infrsta the interior 
of other animal bodies, and, as Its name implies, 
especially the intestinal tabs. All animals seem des- 
tined to be preyed on by others, not only after death* 
bntdnringfifo. The freqneaoy of wonns la the bodice 
of human beings^ as weUae of the lower anfes^ai their 


them objeots of 


intercM la physiology 
rietiSL Res though 


so long 



parasites to select individual 


animal! ore no- under their own names. The matt WieliMi^flS 
worms generally internal membranous folds, sailed mkmkt «e*M- 
some eases youth cent": while the large intestines hate three s tr ong 



tents digestion : it is therefore tome and anthelmintic, church music, those antiphonies which are first ffifite 
correcting that disordered state of the bowels whioh by the priest and then responded to tor the choir or 
flavours the propagation of worms.*' Eorfl Somerville congregation, are called intonation*. < « 
also adduces an instance of the results of the want Ihtoxxoatxow, in-lott*-lrai'-okun (left, to, and ftwf- 
of salt, a punishment formerly existing m Holland, eum, a poison), the state produced by theexeesehwnae 


•• The anoient laws of that oountry ordained men to be of alooholio liquids or inebriating substances. In 
kept on bread alone, unmixed with salt, as the sovereat general, intoxication cornea on gradually, and several 
punishment that oould be inflicted upon them in their stages may be noted in ita progress. Tuns, it sltoWS 
moiet climate. The effect was horrible : those wretched itself at first by a general liveliness and excitability 

criminals are said to have been devoured by worms during this stage, the circulation of the Mood l 

engendered in their own stomachs." Although intea- more rapid, aim all the functions of the body are per- 
tinal worms are found principally in the alimentary formed with more freedom. No surcharge of Mood, 
canal aqd the viscera subservient to its funotione, however, is produced, either in the head or Ittsm by 
they see, however, not confined to this portion of the the excitement. While in this condition, iadsa " 
body. Some species have their appropriated eeats in mental powers seem to act more freely i the im 
the cellular, adipose, and serous tissues, and in the tion is stimulated, tho fancy is more lively, ana ins 
pamohymn of the most seoret organs. One species is feeling of strength and courage Is in cr e ased . The 
round in vast numbers in the voluntary muscles, and effect on the brain is much more decided in the flUeotifi 
more titan one has penetrated the heart. Several are itage of intoxication. Then, all the peouHafMss Of 
developed in the brain, the lunge, and air-passages, the iharacter, the weaknesses and failings of temperament 
liver, and the kidneys; one or more have entered the which the individual can keep nude* and ooneeal hi 
blood-veeaela, or tumours connected with them ; other^. his sober moments, manifest themselves. OoaseioUs- 
ure to bejfound In the humours of the eye, and several! nets begins to be attacked, seoret thoughts and Sib 
opeoies is the urinary secretions. The variety of 'sense of propriety are lost. The peculiarities of thfe 
asternal form in all intestinal worms is sufficiently stage are summed op fai the old proverb,*** shie mrHwL 
great to form the basis of their classification into five u in wine there is truth.** In tile nest stage, eon- 
subordinate divisions. 1. Nematoideo (Or. nemo, a eeiousness is still more weakened, the balance Of the 
filament j ttim, a form) : round worms. Tbs body of body cannot be kept, the eight becomes eonfosed, and 
id elastic, with the intesti- the brain disxy. After thia point, the mfitA seams t» 


t that oould be inflicted upon them in their stages may be noted in its progress, thus, is snows 
The effect was horrible : those wretched itself at first by a general liveliness and excitability 


■me wanna la oyiinanoa* buu dimuu, wiu* tun mwim* uw uniin uiuj. aiw tuu puiui, ia« nuna iiwuii w 

■sl tube terminated at one end by the mouth, at the be entirely overwhelmed by the tumult Of onhMfi «*> 
other by an sous: the sexes are separate. 2. Acau- oitement, consciousness is utterly extin 
thocephala (Or. sws flw , a thorn ; otphalt, a head) : tongue can only mutter incoherent gfol 
hooked worms. Their characteristics are,— a ronndfsh becomes suffused with blood, the eyes ™. 

body, utricular sad elastic ; proboscis retractile, armed perspiration streams from the pores of the ekbk. 
with eptoulee arranged iu rows; sexes dietinot 8. Tre- Lastly, when completely prostrated, the Victim Of 
Baton i@r.itnma, a hole) : fluke-worms. Their intoxication sinks lota a heavy dumber, closely !#*• 
che ro Blerist loi are,— a flattish soft body, of various sembling the stupor of utt dpoptsetto S (dhenifr' 
forms, ollen tending to ovil ; ons or moro pores on its rxmavex.) v 

under eurfsee. They have no intestinal Osaal, and the Imaftos, is-feuf-tts (Lot. intro, within j ioftkm, 
organs* of gcs feis tl on of tha two sexes co-exist in the book).— The outline or curve formed by the Junetiat 
mob# ftsaividual. 4. Oystoidea (6r, km tot, a band; of the lower ends of the toussofrs of snerehu called 
tidot, a form)« tape-worms. These parasites have a itsintredos or soffit i whfie the carve sittileify focused 
soft elongated body, flat Ike a riband, in soma con- by the upper ends of the voussoirs^i termed its soMdOl, 
thinmkfciotiMikigfeioulutadi tiie head is either only IvmiritftVfi, fe-frKu'-rf-fto (Lot. ia& muM m, 
amply inMa t ed, or provided with pits, ok with two or passing over).— In Oram., an infkansftiv* vetbfepue 
fohraueforidteorifiMe, Thenyano t^aceof anintes- which ex p re ss es uu oetion or State that is ftfiSfi fo 
thud.esimi, au^tiie mala ond^bmsle organs see pro- the agent, or, in other words, an action fltfitdMst 


hydotife (which 


•Jjystioa (ksrife, a bladder) . 
Tha charaeteristics of these 


pass ever to, ok operate upon, in 
Iunsracirtvv. («w Xnvus* 


-* fiatoton, at rounded body, terminating Ixrtroui, fo-fmp / (firom ItaL inti 
te • iflwnspareut bladdor-hie cyst, filled of events or oiroumetaaesa which < 


“ jMd,«kMl b (oimUibm odamos to oltadtotha 
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am most embarrassed, through artifice or through on is great." & thii respect, tho Latin hMUfiitoto 
fortunate accidents and faeldeate. ofmnoh man liberty than oars does. MfltoB, inhU 

B»» work. . 

u MMw , * ine entry w i Winn ?, aiur a piwiiitf attempting to imitate UMt ps$sass& ONontiw, 

I of fresholdU determined, before Urn in re- Ivtjkuxot. (foelmonAL Caxotoiib!) 


malndar or revertkm. It happen where a tenant for Ictibusbava, (n-wr-i*-lrai*-t& (Ls& ie. not; 
term of Hfodieo triced certain Undated tenement*, vertebra, a joint of the backbone), in Som* la a 

and a stranger enters thereon after snob death of the negative term, first employed by Lamarck to deste- 
, and before any entry of him in remainder or note animals destitute or a vertebral column or back- 


tenant, and t p 

reversion. . ^ ” bone. The Invertebrate oonititat# three ou^'of the 

Ixrvmow. InAuAeh’-un (Let. intutor, I behold), in four great divisions of the animal kingdom; vis., 
M. is applied to that power of the human mind by Articulate, Badiata, and Mollnsoa. (foe Tiunim, 
whim a tisc Is known or comprehended immediately, or Avimal Kingdom.)— Btf. Frofsesor Owen's Zce- 
as soon as fit is peroeived or attended to. When the tom on iko Invertebrate Animals. 
snfaad pereeives the agreement or disagreement of two InvBsmuu, in-vee'-ti-turo (Vr.), in the Feudal Law, 

Ideas, immediately by themselves, without the inven- was the actual conveyance of feudal lands by a lord to 
" “ '* J * intuitive i for in this the his vassal. According to Mr. Hallam, It “ was of two 

— — ” The first was an actual 


fog nf iqj other, is 

Bdn(i is at no pains of proving or examining, but per 


^ , „ . kinds,— proper and improper. 

oeivee the truth. as the eye does the light, only by being putting in possession upon the ground, either by the 
directed towards it Thus, the mind perceives that lord or ids deputy, which is bow called, in our law, 
whits is not Msek, that a circle is not a triangle livery of seisin. The second was symbolise!, sad ooa- 
Tbbtgs that are known by intuition oaanot be made listed in the delivery of a turf, a atone, a wand, • 
mom certain by arguments than they are at first, branch, or whatever else might have been made usual 
- * Mitions known by intuition. "* 1 ’ — ----- ~ ~ 


Axioms am propositi 


" Intui- by the cagrice of local custom. Du Cange i 


;ht varieties of investitures." 
faced at a time when the art of 


highest determination of existence, the actual, the here, writing was but little known, and by the open and 
and the now existent; representative, in complete and notorious delivery of possession in the presence of the 
imperfeot, as affording only an inferilr asAranoeof other vassals, who, in caae of a disputed title afterwards, 
certain inferior determinations of existence,— the past, might bear witness to the fact, 
tha Datum, the possible,— the not here and not now fnyooATioir, in-vo- kai'-ekun (Let. tnvoco, I eall 
existent." upon), in Lit., is applied to that part at the com- 

Isvii, ivfmAA (its Latin name), in Bot., a gen. ol xnencement of a poem in which the poet calls upon the 
tha ant. ord. tibai posttm, consisting of numerous species, Moses, or somb one capable of giving him inspiration, 
found in every part of the world. The root of I. Sale- to aid him in hie labour. 

mbm, or eleotmpane, one of the largest of British Ivtooatxov or Bahts, in the Boman Catholic 
herbaceous plants, yields a starch called inulin, which church, is the calling upon or praying to the saints 
has bssn used medicinally from the time of Hippo- that they intercede with God for men. The invocation 


It is an aromatic, tonic, expectorant, and <ua- of saints is believed to have been introduoed as early 

phomtio, and has been prescribed in ohronfo catarrh as the 4tL oentury, and it soon became general in the 

sod in dyspepsia. *' * 

Xsnrsnr. (foelxvLA) 
iHTABXAStt. (foe VABIATIOir.) 


Imom, in-voV'tsd (Lat. in, into, and select, to and in the catechism 


Church. In the creed of Pius IV. it is said “ that tho 
saints reigning together with Christ am to be honoured 
and invocated, that they 


they offer prayers to God for us;" 
n of the council of Trent they are 


•any), one of the eight partition lines need in heraldry, said to be invoked “ because they always see tho face 
It resembles the line termed (l engrailed " in form (see oi God, and are constituted by him the willing advo- 
Xbgbaxlbd), as it consists of a senes of semicircular cates of onr salvation." 

or soollppod indentations; bnt it differs from it in Ibtoxob, tn'-voyt (F r.invoi), is nlistornoeoontof 
having tho points of the indentations turned inwards goods or merchandise sent by merchants to their oorre- 
and projecting into the charge, instead of into the Add spondente, giving the quantity, value, &o. of the several 
of the shield. articles. 

iBTHTiovaiid Dxsootxxt, (n-m'-slua, die Jcutt -e-re Ivtoluobb, in-vo-lu'-Jkr (Lat. imoluerum), in Bot., 
(Lat. inoonto, I find ont; Fr. dieouvrir, literally, to nn- a whorl of bracts placed round the base of no umbel, 
oover, lay open what was before conoealed).— Invention a oapitnlnxn, or sometimes a single flower. In some 
iathoomatlonorconatractionofiomethingwhichhaanot umbelliferous plants,— as, for instance, tho carrot,— 
‘ * 11 1 *’ . there are two nnda of involucre, one at tho baas of tho 

. _ primary divisions of the floral oxia or general umbel, 

; Harvey discovered the circulation of the and another at the base of each of the partial umbels 

lar times, however, this distinction was not or nmbellule* : tho former is then called tfyo general 

observed, and the two terms were need synonymously > involucre, and the Utter an involucel, or partial into- 
fhvaLoeko tad Baoontalkof the invention of soieneea. lucre. In the involnores of the heads of flowers in tho 
Tho righto of lndividuslo to tho honour due to inven- nat. ord. Composite, such as tho marigold, daisy, Ac., 
tions or discoveries are matters of constant discussion them am frequently two or three root of braote over- 


hi tho Mltoiy of Utters and science, and the snbjeet is lapping eaoh other. To them overlappfni 
Mfrt but little understood. (For a long and interesting term pkvllariee has been applied. (Sis Bi 
•Mein on the. sutyeot, we would refer to the Engliek ~ ‘ 

Qfolmdte— Arte and Boiences.) It is a very remark- 
able mot that not nafrequently discoveries am made 
py Bolt than ona person at tha sometime. 

Hramov or ran Cnoss, the name of a festival 


Jg bracts tho 

Bbaoz.) 

Ibvolutx Cunvn, tn'-vo-lute (Lat. Uuototie, unfolds 
ing), in Geom., a curve supposed to be described by 
"he extremity of o string unwinding itself from another 
wrve (evolnte) about which it has been rolled. 
iHTOLimoV and Etolutxov, U-oe-U'-eJUs. ev-o-lu'- 


or ran Cnoao, tha name of a festival IhtolutoO* and Evotunov, fn-ee-fa'-ctat, ce-o-Js'- 

w tho Boman Catholio church on the 3rd elms (Lat. involute, I enwrap, enfold), fin ]ta4h., two 

of Mar, In honour of tho finding of the orote on which distinot operations, ono of wmeh is the reverse of tho 
Christ suffered, by tho empress Helens, mother of other. Involution oonsista in raising tho power or 
Constantino, A.B. fit. ndex of a number by multiplying U s uo oses i vcly into 

" — 1 *■ * itself. Thus, to raise 4 to V.or 6A is a process of 


(foe PBoroanov.) 


, In-eer'-eliin (Lat. intents, ohango of 
* i Is tho pUoing ol word) ont of their 
*i every langnwo there it a certain , 


■wi. «HiH, «y iww v w w-m w v% m m wwn 

ivolntion, aha is^ performod V, nwl^pint 41 

id again by 4. T 1 *’ * • 1 . .- 


Involution in algebra is 

as in s^thmetioTsimt^wylMiigiis^iutead 
obsttveS in tha ordering of : offignma. Evolution is the mvnse of InvoUtioo, tad 

... - ^iBogtifo th* order generally consiats in finding the original bower of the Bomber 

it, grit tho nominativo, then the verb, and afterwards from tbe index to which 1 ho* men rtfsod; pad the 
tho accusative, if tha verb be active. This order, how- method of the operation will bo found given ailder the 

w‘? on* som 

mosentenoo " Great is Diana or ina Kpnesiom, wnicn Jtoor leapoouvsty. 

btefinittily moroforeible than « Diana of the Ephesians Xodso Aow, i+#4k (from iodine), in Chem n symbol 
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Inadk of thi> tuilono A«»«u«*a— >Awt. 

Mom. The ton gwr of Mo regarded the world m 

32 

wUn all things pood their csfcftenoe. Out of primary 


i things ouwd the I t bIMm. Oat of primary 
rw contraries, is earth and heaven, cold and 
n uH spiffed, The* whole wii moved and 


pggpas 

IrO, Ir B 0 BI and IrO„ wUm mdlly pact on»— ~ 
tha other, causing the solutions of their aalta toeasame 
a variaty of colours. From these obsopi df eoloor 
the Mine has beea conferred on the mats*. It 
forms sulphides and eMondes, bat its sabs have 1 
very imperfectly examined. It has been used < 


ojmrtil beauty, end who mar be regarded as 11 
flint who dearly and broadly lala down the leading* 
t l a etton e between mind ana matter, the former be _ 
the awing principle, perfect end simple, the latter 
mast matter. The Ionian school booame extinct before 
the move Ughly-dereloped system of Socrates. 

Iona 3 >umot (See Gbbxx Laxouaoi 41m 


lomo Oenen. (See Abcbitootubb.) 

Iormnix, i*-nid'-e-un, in Bot., e gen. of the net. 
oriJL Vtycaem, The root of the species I. Ipecacuanha 
WM supposed by Linnaos to be the true ipecacu- 
anha. It is now known as the woody ox fobs ipeca- 
cuanha of Brasil, and is employed as an emetio in 
:ains the principle emetina. Other 
Jtorum, I. itvhu, do., have similar 
as; the roots of the former constitute the 
kfiica, which is much 'used in 
dy for elephantiasis. , 

CUAbhi, ip'-e-kaic-u-an'-ni, a name ad 

of the Sonth Americana, haa been 
cf emetio roots, but is restricted in 
riae to the roots of a species of 
tee). The officinal root is sometimes 


1 foSf 

gen, of the nat. ord. Iridaeem. The ipcmes arc very 
numerous, and are generally remarkable for their large 
yellow, white, or blue flowers, and sword-like leaves. 
They abqgnd in Europe, but are rare in America. The 
rhifomes of several species are more or lees purgative 
and emetio. Those of I. Jtorentiua, paltMa, ahagsr- 
tunica possess a violet odour, end are need in per* 
ftimexy for imparting an agreeable odour U> the breath, 
and by the French especially for making Issue-peat. 
These rbisomes, dried and earned, constitute the 
orrif-rect of the shops. The roasted seeds of J. Teaudo* 
aoorue, the yellow flag of (hit country, ham bam 
recommended as a substitute for ooffbet but they do 
not appear to hare any of the valuable properties of 
that beverage- The genus it named from Latin Me, 
the rainbow, on account of the variety of eolouri 
exhibited by it. 

Ius. (&*Erv>) 

Ibxsh Mobs. (Sec Cbowsbus.) 

Ibitxs, i-rt'-tie, in Med. t is an inflammation of the 
membrane of the eye. It usually commences with pain 
in the eye and intolerance of light; afterwards the 
colour of the iris changes* owing to the accretion of 
hick spreads over it in a fine flake* 




consi s ting of herbaceous pUnis, usually some of which weigh as mush 

of rhisomaa j parallel-valued leaves, Iron may bs obtained chemically 
snth is superior, prooeas, recommended by ^ 

The stamens are beet bar iron, or pieces of 











a priim. On soeonnt of the loss of metal during the 
process, it will be better to describe the usual method 
of smelting ores in England by the blast-farnaoe. A 
blast-farnaoe oonsists of a long oone inverted upon a 
shorter cone, at the bottom of which is a vertical 
passage called the crucible, into which are inserted 
three pipes, termed taytree, through which the blast is 
oonveyed: also a larger opening, through which the 
slag may be withdrawn at intervals. At the bottom is 
a hole oslled the top-hole, usually closed with day, for 
drawing off the reduced metal when • sufficient quan- 
tity is formed. The farnaoe is fed with coal, limestone, 
and ore, Aroma hole near the top, the charge being re- 
newed from time to time, aa the materials ourn down. 
The action by which the ore is rednoed to the metallic 
state may be traced ee follows :—The oxygen of the air 
of the blast combines with the oarbon of the coal to 
form carbonic acid daring the process of combustion. 

- The eerbonio mold, in ite passage through the rest of 
the heated fuel, is decomposed, being converted into 
oirbonie oxide. The carbonic oxide still ascending, 
meets with the hydrogen end coal-gas, together with 
wMdh it forme a reducing mixture, abstracting the 
oxyge n of the me end setting Ires the iron in a metal- 
m state, which rinks down to the bottom of the for- 
esee, where it comae in contact with the oarbon of the 
eoal. With this oarbide of iron is formed, increasing 
the feriUHto of the reduced iron to such an extent that 
the lime, slay, end cities present, which have been con- 
verted into a rarible ring, float on the top aa an imper- 
fect glace, The rieg runs over through the side aper- 
tines provided for the purpose, and the metal is 
; withdrawn every twelve or twenty-four hours i through 
the tap-hole. It is run into moulds, consisting or a 
long otenri. from each ride of which run shorter ones. 
The efiSnl channel is known ne the sew, foe side ones 
as tlfo%tf hence the torm pig-iron, as applied to 

QoSof a healtedUast tor urging the combustion, sndJ 
ihr using the combustible gases issuing from foe top or] 
' me farnaoe for beating the Mast, or tee boilers of the 1 
14t 


viog it *a mottled appearance. No. 4, or re- 
fined iron, in which the whole of the carbon is combined. 
No. 4 is very hard and brittle, end is lit for pnddllngor 
conversion into malleable or wrought iron. Thu is 
effected by bringing an ingot of refined iron to a state 
of fosion in a reverberatory farnaoe, taking care to 
avoid the contact of faeL The heat is continued until 
.he ingot parte with its carbon, whioh is assisted by 
.browing on it scales of oxide, if produced in the forge. 
As the oarbon burns off, the ingot becomes more and t 
more pasty, until at length it is converted into a 
ular sandy mass. The beat la now raised turau iv 
becomes very intense, and the air is excluded by 
losing the damper and doors. The metal begins to 
iggloraerate into round masses, or blooms, wueh the 
puddler collects on the end of an ironrod t and. subjects, 

oner or to 
s, which 
and forces 




squeezes out the slag and other impurities, aud forces 
the particles of the iron closer together. The iron Is 
;heu rolled into bam, and forme what is termed homo- * 
’jeneous iron, a quality of metal much used where great w 
jardness is required. It is distinguished by ite granu- 
lar texture when notched and broken. It is much 
ised for the tope of railway bars and for the wearing 
mrfaces of railway wheels. Where the fibrous quality 
if iron is required, it is out into lengths, after toe first 


i cut into lengths, after t 


anoe to a pulling strain is required, each as in the case 
of chains, anchors, Ac. Railway bars ere mostly mode 
with the interior of the nil of fibrous iron, to bear the 
weight of the passing trains, while the exteriors in 
made of grannlar iron, to beer the wearing notion of 
the wheels. The malleable iron of commerce is ns ariy 
rare, and may be token ae the tope of iron used for 
metallurgical poppies. Wroughtdron is of a 
nd lustrous when 


it is hard and lust 


when robbed forcibly, it smite a peculiar odour. Its 
tversge spec lie gravity is 7*7 to 7*9, and it requires the 
cost intense heat of a wind-farnaoe to melt it. It 
jumi into a pasty oonditioa before mriting, a property 
which enables it to be joined together, or wridedby 
* tmmering. At a red neat, ills possessed of consider- 
able malleability, especially when free from sulphur Sr 
phosphorus j but whan cold, it possse s es bat little of 
"his property, as compared with gold and silver* In 




flma, oside.Fe.O,, and tin two TiriniN oJ Iron. 

_ .Jars , sur 

lOMi ill magnetic property, but nnin> it on eoolfog ii looked on by some chemists u Fe t O„ end bjothaxn 
Ha uses are too wen known to need description. Thi aa a compound of the protoxide and peroxide, FeO 4» 


Its uses aretoo well known to nc . « , T 

pnrcat variety of oommeroial iron ia piano-forte wire, Fe a O, ; and 4. ferric acid, a weak metallio add. only 
which snap oe need aa a aonrce of this metal in al known in combination with the alkalies, *FeO a . The 


chemical experiment*. It ia converted into steel b; protoxide, FeO, baa never been obtained fin a put state, 
befog combined with a certain amount of carbon, and does not appear oapsble of existing in the anhy- 
pcooeas folly explained under the bead of Stssl. drous condition. It ia preoipitated aa a white hydrate 

Ipoir, HiiiunfiT or.— It will be best to com- when a solution of potash ia added to asolution of pro- 
snenee the aooount of the manulhotnre of this impor- toeulphate of iron j the precipitate, however, vafitig 


tent metal by a description of the typical ores absorbs oxygen from the air, paasingflrat into ths green 
from whioh it ia obtained. The principal ores hydrated magnetic oxide, and afterwards feto the rad 
of iron may, for convenience, be dimed into twc hydrated aeaquioxide. It forms well-marked salts with 
great classes: — 1. the Oxmxs; end. 2. the Cano* the acids. The protonUratc of iron is beat prepared 
ana. It will be unnecessary to tafib into oonsidera- by decomposing the protosulphate with nitrate of 
tion the meteoric masses of iron found in different baryta or lead. It forms a light-green solution, from 
parts of the world, as their economic use only obtsini which it crystallises with difficulty in vacuo. If heat 
among savage nations, or as a mere matter of curiosity, be appljp d, it deposits a basic salt of the peroxide. Its 
The oxides used as ores are somewhat numerous ; but solution is much used in photography as a developing 
may be divided into four distinct elapses 1. Magnetic agent, from the greediness with which it absorbs oxy- 
ironorc, or loaditonc. This ore consists of the pro- gen. (See Photoobapht.) The pratoeubkateqf' 
toxide and eesquioxide of iron, mixed with small quan- which is also known by the names of eulfhabo qf 
titles of sOioa. It generally oontains 69 per oent. ol green eopperae , and green vitriol, is formed when iron 
peroxide and 31 of protoxide,— the impurities beinf n its sulphido is dissolved in dilute sulphorio arid. It 
so small as not to be counted. It occurs in masaivi is generally prepared from the sulphide, or iron pyrites, 
beds in differentparts of the earth, more es 


HH 


I : jailaC . a Um 1 -iLli, j 

fvyTwvil 


phide, oriron pyrites, 
the sulphur by roest- 


annemora, in Sweden, it is also tag, and then oxidising the masa by exposure to the air 
in different parts of America. The ind moisture : by this means oxygen ia absorbed, 
5 ia of great purity, being perfectly whioh converts the remaining sulphur into mdphnrio 
free from sulphur or phosphorus ; hence the Swedish add, and the iron into protoxide. The masala ev 
iron, whioh is made from it almost entirely, is more hausted with water, and the solution evaporated and 
valuable than any other. A large deposit of this ore has crystallised. For chemical purposes, it may be ob- 
4 lately been found in Yorkshire. The titaniferoua iron tamed by dissolving 1 port of pure iron in If parti of 
1 found at Taranaki, in New Zealand, consists almost ‘lulphurio acid diluted with 4 parts of water. It cry*- 
rely of magnetic iron ore and titanium. Titanium alliscs in bluish-green rhomboids! crystals, containing 


e titaniferoua iron tamed by dissolving 1 port oi 
id ( consists almost 'lulphnrio acid diluted with 4 parts of water. It c 
entirely of magnetic iron ore and titanium. Titanium allisoa in bluish-green rhomboidal crystals, oontaii 


-Lu -isir irV 


appears to exercise a most beneficial influence on steel ' atoms of water. The sulphate of iron obtained in 
containing small portions of it; the Taranaki sand ia ommeroe has a grass-green colour, owing to a portion 


therefore much valued on this account.— 2. Specular 
area, oUgiet, oriron glance. This ore, whioh is found 
inriprily In the island of Elba, ooonn in rhombo- 


>f pernitrate being present. Its solution has a 
“tatty for amen, ..dii gntffr uri in pbptoL 
a developing agent, having been introduced i 
unt. It is las 


lnpipally in the wand of Elba, ooonn in rhombo- a developing agent, Having been introduced into 
bedrai crystals, whioh possess great lustra. It is com- bat art by Bobert Hunt. It ia largely mad in dyeing 
posed of eesqufaxide of iron, with a small admixture of md in ink-making ; it also forms an important mjps- 
magnetio oxide. Micaceoue iron art has nearly the lient in medicines whioh are exhibited m eases of da- 
same composition, the orystals being in brilliant plates lrieuoy of iron in the blood. With the sulphates of 
instead of hi rhombohedral masses. It is found in the alkalies and manganese it forms double sulphates, 
small quantities amongst the hematites of Wales and -rhioh must not be confounded with the doable salts 
Lancashire.— 3. Bed hematite. This important ore is »f the sesquisulphate, which are alums. At natrons 
found in uniform radiated fibrous masses, in different teat it is decomposed into eolcotkar, or sesqokndde of 
pn^i q( the world and f—— Af c.. *■•■* — * — ,j - <%f mm mn.ti <i.m •« nAUaUna vh. — — *■- 

Son nearly in a state of 


parts of the world, and consists of the sesquioxide of ron, much used in polishing metals. The protoca r bo* 
iron nearly in a state of purity. It ia found in large note qfiron ooonn in nature as spatbosa ore and clay 
quantities in Wales ana Lancashire, some of the ironstone. The other proto-salts arc unimportant, 
specimens from the latter locality containing nearly Aeaquioxide, peroxide, or red oxide of iron, ia obtained in 


■VWUUVIM UVU MW UHW IWMU, VUULMUMJg UWiJT MjpWWWI, yBTWWC, WW BW> Wl HWU, M W UIW UB U W 

99 per cent of sesquioxide, the remainder befog ailioa. variety or ways, the best of which is by precipitating 
It makes exodlentiron.— 4. Brown hematite. This ore solution of the sesquiohloride by ammonia. It £3a 
ooniista of aeaquioxide of iron ia a state of hydration, as a floeenlent hydrate, soluble in add, whioh may be 
aadoocurein reddish-brown masses of a botryoidal, sta* onverted by a moderate heat into tba anhydrous sea- 
laetitie, or renlform shape. Hydrated aeaquioxide of | juioxlde, whioh is attacked by adds with difficulty* 
amorphous masses mixed with day. t occurs abundantly in nature, and forms most 
ron ore belongs to this dass. It is a valuable ore, jres of iron. It ia muoh used in 
ia found in England, Wales, and Scotland. The also extensively employed for the purpose 
itsovxna are principally two j— 1. The epaikoec ore, ooal-gas from sulphuretted hydrogen, with which ft 
P sparry protooarixmate, whioh is found priacipally # ^rms a protosulphide, whioh, whan it ceases to absorb 
to oiyrtalline masses in and about ffiegen, m Prussia, ly more sulphuretted hydrogen, is reconverted foto 



rm mcmos&m qp 


metafile ironic 


mymiMng in ^ySow fatotided, rectangular ilrc^S^^oM| 

Tk* sesquisulpbato is i cfttataed by heating aeoiatioo b—bbs of irony constots In ftt 

containing one equivalent of the woto— mhsts with r*L not too closely concealed, as that its 

Safi— an 


MUL Ukn 


Tfwiilwiit 
of expression In which tbs words n 


Tho 


_ trs given off. 

j is obtained. I 

eesqulsulphetesofi 
the alkaline sulpha 


▲ yellowiah-whlte 


and jot not so potent as to deprive it of i_ 

■a long as red nstnrsl character. In speeeh, than k osnally.a par- 


deliaues 

of iron, like the 


I chromium, unites with 

\ to form slams. The other see- 
Thom agneiic mid*, 

m , jr protoi&aqtrioxid*, m 

It is variously termed, ooonrs in nature as loadstone, 
and forms several very important ores of iron. Itmaj 



ticular tone in which irony Is exp re ss ed. The 
piven to this word bj^the ndeats was 


be made by smoking fine iron wire to the action oi 
•team at a red heat, or in a hydrated condition, hi 
perqtUhdng two parte of protoenlphate of iron with 
. nitric add, to Which is afterwards added one part of 

protosahmste. The whole is then poured into a sola 

m efonmumia, with constant stirring. TI 


erent from that in whieh it is now employed i it L_ 
noted en ignorance purposely Acted, te provoke or 
aonfonnd an antagonist, and was much employed by 
Socrates sgeinst the Sophists, who indeed obtained the 
name of the Ironical. 

IssiDurzov, irrSd-M’-Am (from Let. Jrrodfe, I 

shine), a term generally used to tigniflr the apparent 

enlargement of the disc of a celestial oo^f,. In amors 
restricted sense, the word properly depots! the emfs- 
rioa of rays from any luminous object. Irradiation, an 

ea enlargement, is caused either py * deviation of the 

The hydrated mye of light from a rectilinear direction, or hy w o m a 


‘gride Is eff a green colour, and is attracted by a magnet, illusion caused by the action of lighten the eye. 

oxide produced by heat eootams a large rays of light from points on the anrfrna of m 
** ,J ~ " — '■ ,J fall on the retina, an agitation may be pcodm 


proportion .of magnetic oxide. Ferrio acid has not 
neanyet obtained in a separate state. The 


IS 


> vet obtained In a separate state. The potash sail tending to , 

be formed In solution by heating a mixture of one which the humours of the eye eanse the rays to con- 


• within 


en object 
__ p laced, cx- 
neer the points to 


of ««q trio tide with four of nitre to toll redness, verge. Apperception may consequently 


been erystsUited, being extremely unstable. It 
be obtained in the form of a browmsh-blaok^reolpitate, 

£ PfAg eMorine througha * * 

fa which peroxide of iron is 


A brown mass is obtained, which, when washed, gives fringe or border round a luminous I 
a violet solution of ferrate of potash. It has never give an apparent enlargement of such ooay. a iw, 
•_ — ■ ' ’ * 111 *'[ may for instance, seen with the naked eye, teems to he a 

„ jitate, disc of sensible magnitude. On aoeonot of ita distance 

i strong solution cfpotash it would appear to be a point, if the raya-of each pencil 
* Ferrates of of light produced no ©fleet beyond the axis of conver- 


soda, lime, baryta, atrontia, he., have also beenformed. gencc. Thus, thmdiscs of both the s 
With chlorine, iron forms two chlorides,- ‘ ' * ' 


orides.— tbs vrotocklo- in like manne r conceived to be i 

rid*, which is made by passing dry hydrMttorioacid When the moon is new, the pa: v __. 

over Ignited metallic non, wheint sublimes in yellowish luminous by the sun appears tone a portion of a larger 
eqrstab. By dissolving pore iron in a slight excess of sphere than the pert which it more nintiy illuminated 


mm ignited metallic i 

c rysta ls. By dftisolvii^ b _ r ^ 

Miodhlorio add, it may be obtained in pale- green by the refleeted light from theearthi tUsphenomenoQ 
nomboldal crystals. containing four equivalents of Is also accounted for by the apparent ealtfgemfnt, by 


water. The stoquichloride is obtained by dissolving irradiation, of the part enlightened by the sun. A kind 
tike ss s flui oxide In hydrochlorio aoid. from the solution of irradiation may also be produced, more or less, in a 
of Which it may he obtained in yellow scaly crystals, telescope, from defects in toe btyeot-glase, theirration- 
With five equivalents of water, or by ‘passing chloric ality of dispersion and diffraction, all of which give ad 
dm hosted iron filings, which produces the anhydron apparent magnitude to a luminous point. The apparent 
fltit In brown scales. The impure solution has been magnitudes of oeleetial bodies were very envneoosty 

S need as a sewage deodorizer. Iron forms two estimated before the invention oftheteJesoope. Tycho * 
Ss, which are unimportant. Iodine combines Brahe estimated the diameter of Venus to he twelve 
in two proportions,— Pel, the protoxide, made times, and Kepler seven times, greater than It is now 
by dissolving iron wire or filings in water containing known to be. The cense of soon mistakes is not n* 
wqrUmee their weight of iodine, forming a solution moved by toe telescope, but, by increasing toe seed 
Whim yields pale green crystals on evaporation ; and diameters without magnifying the effect of radiation, 
fra Mscutiodide, Fe.I„ formed by dissolving eesqni- a proportional diminution is made hi the error earned 
la of frcntln byarfodio sold. It is a red volatile by the apparent enlargement. Otyeote wUrih are of 


The protiodlde is used in medicine equal else, through the effect of irradiation, often ap- 

Mnation with syrup, whioh retards its decompo- pear to differ in rise t this effect depends either on 

lion forme numerous compounds with sulphur, *.heir colour or the quantity of light Whieh ftih upon 

t only important ones being the protonlpkide, FeS, hem. It was remarked by Sir Willfaun Senehel, that 

mA jSS bi£ilphide. FA, or “ton pyrites. The proto- “ u “ * ^ A 1 — -“ v * 

anMtidS is oocsidonsUyfound in nature, but it is gene- 


ttify made by projecting into a red-hot cruoa& a larger than the other} add in order to ecff r a et the 
M BW S of thirty-two para of iron filings and twenty- irror in estimating the magnitudes of too 

one parts of flowers ofenlphur. It is Urgdy used in ^ * — ^ A — 

toa labotatory ss a source of sulphuretted hydrogen. 

The Uttd/Ma* ocean abundantly in nature as non 
— “ » and ia need exclusively os a source of sulphur 


when a bright circle was viewed 
one on a bright ground, the for 
i the other} add ' 


with a dark 

shruya appeased 



ibout temples, whan seen agamst a bright ground, 
ancients made the thickness of the columns to fr w rc to s 
iroportionately to the distance between them, wftrn- 


1 r -jr due, in his work on arcUtoetorc, sonplslM tUsjpraotAsw 

The compounds of iron with by saying that the columns with wwe intervnS, being 
a more surrounded by the sir, apnsnr oh that aeewnttto 


i arc un i mp or ta nt, except as exercising a 
Influence cm metallic iron containing them. 


h Curibfcn it forms one carbide, FeO*; uuwbtbt, 

■BMd quantities of oar bon exercise ea importeat action 
toPslwmti ti ou of steel. {&*« Srsxn mid Cabt-Ibow .) 

tyn.ofcUh;^ th . borU. 

.wiBuNMdiUtiasBiOHia of iron te rapposed to enter , 

**• *>***"**— fl35.SSs»5r«5»S^iy.^toS5SEft 







molta ua often necessary. When the surface to be 
Irrigated is flat and level, it ia frequently necessary to 
form artifldal slopes for the water to pau over. The 
whole of the ground la then laid in broad undulating 
beda, the upper part of which ia quite level from end 
to end when the supply-channel ia out. All the 
aupply-fhrrowa are fed by a main ohannel at right 
anglea to the beda and aomewhat above them. When 
the flood-gates are opened, the water flowa into all 
the upper bhaanela very regularly, till it fllla them to 
overflow in g in their entire length. The beat water- 
meadowe are thoae which have a perfect command of 
water and a regular supply. During frost, when the 
vegetation of dry meadows ia euapended, the water- 
meadows are allowed tohaveaenrrentof water flowing 
over them. By this means they are protected from 
the offset of frosty and the grass continues to grow as 
long 1 m the water flows over it. Whenever the tem- 
perature la above freesing, however, the flow of water 
li stopped, aa too much moisture would be injurious to 
the vegetation. By this means, at the first sign of 
Bpriam before the dry meadows have recovered from 
the offsets of winter, the grass grows rapidly in the 
water-meadows. By careful and Judicious manage- 
meat»two or three crops of gram oaa also be obtained 
In one season. When the water is snited for irrigation, 
the land never requires manure. The best soil for a 
wetartmeadow ia a good gravel. The water of the 
in Wiltshire, would dppear to contain all the 
Acs eeaentiel to rapid vegetation j for the finest 
ana neheet water-meadows on its banka are situated in 
a snare bed of ehlnda matted together by the roots of 
grass. In England, the great advantage of water- 
Standoffs to not ao much the superior quantity and 
guaUtnrtof the grass produced, aa the early spring crops 
furnished by them. They thus afford pasturage to 
enres and lambs, which can, by this means, be brought 
earlier intothe market. Christmas is the usual time 
for letting the water on to water-meadows, and it ia 
generally allowed to flow over while the froat lasts i if 
the weather ia mild, It ia abut off during the day and 
turned on at night. The grass begins td grow rapidly, 
‘and ia aoon ready to be fed off. There ia, perhaps, no 
Agricultural question of greater importance, in a na- 
tional point of view, than the improvement of land by 
I for. by its means, iH the rich organic and 


different eeotiona of the Ohnroh, Greek, Boman,*aad 
Protestant. In their ritual observance! and offices of 
worship, external and material objects occupy a largo 
place. Music and painting, vestments of divers colours, 
moenae, lights, fto., are aliemploxed to minister through 
the senses what is eonv 
words. When 

worship is conducted with the greatest magnificence, 
while it ia also capable of adaptation to vexy narrow, 
circumstances. Besides free-will offoringe, members 
contribute a tenth part of their income to the support 
of the priesthood. The great objeet of internet with 
the hope of the speedy coming of Christ. In 
England there are about thirty congregations of them, 
comprising about 8,000 communicants j and there are 
also congregations of them in Scotland and Ireland, 
Germany, Switzerland, France, Canada, and the 
United States. 

Ibaxah, i-aai'-yf, is the name of the first, in order, 
of the prophetic books of the. Old Testament, and 
called after its author. Isaiah prophesied under the 
reigns of Uaaiah, Jotbam. Abas, and Hesekiah. Ao* 
cording to a Jewish tradition, he was sawn asunder, 
by order of Manasseh; bat this is very donbtfol. 
Down to the latter part of the lest century, Isaiah waa 
Universally re 

man rationalists have bean endeavouring io- prove vast 
the book is a collection of prophecies made by different 
persons, and oollected ana arranged during the Baby* 
lonish captivity. For the arguments against this view, 
see Jehu's “Introduction to the Biblej" ' Pro£ Lee's 
Sermons and Dissertations 
Christologie dee aUen Testaments i" Horne's "In* 
trodnotlon to the Holy Seripturaa.” The predictions 
of Isaiah may, according to Hone, he divided into 
six parts, each containing a number of discourses, de- 
livered by the prophet to the various nations or people 
whom he was commissioned to address. 1. Contains a 
general description of the estate and condition of the 
Jews, in the several periods of their history : the pro- 
mulgation end success of the gospel, and the opining 
of Messiah to judgment (i.— v.J, delivered durffcg the . 
reign of Uaaiah, long of Juaah j I. comprises the 


all the rich organic and 
i the rivers, which would 
be homo tottao see, are eared to agrionl- 

hot who style themselves "the Catholic A 
lurch." lathe winter of * ’ 

a aeries of discourses in hia qhutoh 

fiqnars London, on the nftjoot of qto 
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calamities that should befall tne people or Wfl|HU» 
mereifol preservation of a remnant of them, and of 
their restoration to thair oonntry,— of their oonvecrion 


f— xxxv. j i 5. comprises lift historical P> 
prophecy of Isaiah 6. oom] 
























TI& DICTION ABY OF 

Iopmetrical Perspective Inometrioal Perspeo tf re 

left-hand frees of the under-block are finished. From a prevlou lemon ; it ahowa tbs easy method of drifneaft- 
meacnro to «, and from s to ft sad a, t hose Hast bring Inc the reprewntation of tptttnra it waM*. boxes, 
parallel to a c sod a d, md tiring the breeds of tbo do. Thu in At. 24 s representation oft box it given, 
frees of tbo oUoog block; from » measure to/, and a a brinfthe th ickness of the ' wood, e tbo rise of tbo 
got^ta the join «& the potato, and tbo interior, and d tbo aperture for tbo drawer. la the 

toned *f betas this bright 
of the block. Ja Kg. 16 too 
game sofajeoft fa ropro* 

■on ted. bat o aaeeeoaton 
of aoder-btooka So given, 
gradually redoeod la afoe. 

Tbo method of pottbraa 
in will bo deduced from a 
consideration of tbo mode 
of drswiog the last problem 
in fig. 15. The representa- 
tion of tbo eroaa given tn 
fig. 17 ia an exempliflce'ion 
or tbo foregoing lessons ; 
too eroaa being, In a mea- 
oote, formed or bloeka pro- 
perljdisposed. The method 
of drawing it will be seen 

S an inspection of fig. 18. 

fig. 19 is given a repre- Fur. 12. Fig. 13. 

•oatSkmofabloekofatone t 

a, supported by an oblong Hook, resting on one of the foregoing lessons the examples have been confined to 
nomedimensions as a; the pupil should have no difficulty the illustration of objects having only straight lines in 
la drawing this. If be has attended to the forgoing lea- their outlines. Wo shall now show the method of 
•one. A block of wood or stone with a square part, a, drawing angular surfaces, circles and cubes in all coses 
eat out of it in its upper faoe, 6 c, is represented in being previously described. Thus the representation 





fig. 90. The pupil should draw it oither enlarged or the in fig. 25 is drawn in the manner shown in fig. 26. For 
tome siso. The representation of a similar block, but the side a of the angular block draw the line a b, and 
With the edges downwards, is given in fig. 21 . The for b,be; measure the height of fig. 23, and set it 
manper in which it ia drawn is given in fig. 22. The from u to d; from d draw d m, equal and parallel to 
frees o and ft, fig. 21, are formed by the upper and b e ; join d 6, in c: the figure is complete. Again, the 



Fig. 17. 



Fig. 18. 



Fig. 19. 


r*fht-t Arides of the cube m o « « and stem, fig. 22, j representation given in fig. 27 is drawn u to fig. 28 1 
Ihepetts d ee being drawn by lines parrilelton • and . draw eb,bd for the ends of the angular blocks from 
6 tfthe line id bring the line corresponding to ef. The . a, the centre of the circle, measure to e and/; from« 
qfijtoflaatatioa given m flg^23 is a modification of the and/ measure to ft and m ; joinjb, ft % e ft, and m d ; 

■ii V/ ■ 



fa iff. » 


exempliftis the mtem of potting fa nob of houses; r ! 

fig. SO shows the Mothod ui vCfdi itanfadim. i 

lust draw the aid* etig.29, ased 80j then oenpeoti 
♦ho rifle fl. tij mono rinfgpm a to 4, soil from a, ft to uom (ral 


.Mangsttfa. 

i truly puxxliag toujou nat.thoNOghty eo* 



Mg. 2 / >. Fig 21. 





isometrieal linos of (he cube in drawing objects Fig. 
92 explains the mode in which the drawing is executed. 
The part ad eb should first bo drawn, then bg robe, 
next the top, gbhl, measuring from g and A too and 



Mg. 26. 


going lessons, circles and cubes hare bean drawn, and 
this «u necessary in order to obtain the proper dire*, 
tion of the lines. Now, by the nee of the ieosnetrioal 
ruler, the trouble and time expended fa drawing aa 
isoiuetrical cube for every object to he represented la 
entirely obviated. In drawing isometrioafiy, the pupil 
is recommended in all case* to nae the drawing-board 
and T-square \ it will much facilitate his operations. 
Place the edge of the isometrieal “ ruler" on the edge 
of the T-square, so that the lines drawn from/4, fig. 
39, will be at light angles to those drawn from 1 7; let 
the point of the ruler be towards the left and 
along the edge draw right-band isometrieal lines J, %, 
8, and 4, as may be required, and at the distance* from 
each other deemed desirable j reverse the position of 
the ruler (the T-square remaining unaltered), so tbit 
the point shall be towards the right hand j than along 
the edge draw left-hand isometrieal Hnea ff, 6. 7, fta^j 
the intersections of these, if all are drawn at the a 
distances from each other, form iscunetrleal eqr 
and by joining the points cubes may be /hrmal. 1 
by joining the points pc, ab , ended, aeomptetalL. 
metrical cube is formed— a tfg bring the upper rifa 
ab e$ the left bend, and aid# fa fight & fit) 
Simple as this method is. of obtaining the dfraaflon j 
the iaonietrk»l lines, whan compared with tha 


mg and joining the parts hm, go, mo, am, and e o, hypotenuse of the ruler in soon a wag USmVm right 
the front is put in. After proceeding thus far, the end left hand lines maybe drawnateoee. That fa 
details should next be drawn as fa the diagram. The fig. &, which represents the oo nibfa atfaq of timbers 
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uhivkmux moapmatr. 


sassiss^BSSis^ss^is^s 


boards* ft, ere fa the mmew waifr 
drawn : the t^r^Hftrrfrr mm ado 

rti^SSSS 

fut*sad to h bj^SSSnSmTS. 
stead of forming a eahneaftom flirt* 
cal square, the «MldM tew, 

ba pot in by the relnr< mm Hem * 
narked 1, and th - ^ 

arc right-hand in 

are drawn along Ike ed»«f3a 
when the point ft tflSnfo i 
hand; the linea X Midr 
thereto, are left-hand iaa 
and are drawn on thec_ 
being towarda thfraftbdl 
line*, aa e a, a e, dtanw t» 
from which to, fcfti MMNRMip.' 
The representation |fc«nte%8lfte 
combination of tuafcMt dlM a 
"double flooring;” a n Urc ft* 
" binding joists” * * the *HUm 
J oists,” and c e the "eafling jSE* 
The linea 1 1, and thoae persist 
thereto, are left-hand iaoroefcftel Knee, 


by placing the ruler eo that the point while 8 8 are right-hand onea. In flg. 87 the rspre- 
tbe left hand, the right-hand iaometri- seetatynof patt of wi ir onjfader ia gm n) ■SJ^S 


ehimney-renta. In both, the beta 1 1 ate left- 
hand. end 8 8 right-band isometrical lines, and are all 
pat in by meant of the ruler. We have hitherto 
described the construction of fpometrioe! drawings 
without reference to the nae of aoalaa for taking 
measurements from. ,If an object be drawn geometri- 
oally to a scale, the iaometrioal projection is net cs- 



sqnarea. Thus, by] 
may be towarda the 



preaaible in the same way : thus, the isometriod pro- 
jection of a square one mob in the aide would not 
measure one inch, but considerably leas t the propor- 
tion an isonietrieal line bearing to one of which ft ft 
the projection being as 0 to 11. Thna, if the geometrical 
plan is drawn to a scale of anyone inch and three* 
eighths to a foot, or elerea-eightlis, the isoflMtrioal 


projection of the plan will be nine-eighths, or one inch 
ana one-eightb. In flg. 89 e common sod# end an 


aa 15; each of these 


cal lines, representing the direction of the linea ed, went, as eighths of an inch J divide thiajine again Mo 
cf t and all those parallel thereto, are at once drawn, eleven parts, and with nine of these make the line do 



THB MCTIOirABY OF 


d e \$ m it to bo divided Into Ob Mo Mmberof which tho line* i i, i 4 an two aide*. Vo* oo the drde 
eqnal porta as «ft, as II. Hettoe it follows thot i&t i. is to be inscribed ine square *«ch is the free pfe 
mo — nrem ont taken from tho tool# of equal parte at cube, drown in iaometrieal proportion to e I e 4 make 




H| If. 98. 

eon bo taken from tho itometrloal aoalo d c t and all i the radios of the circle/ o' gf 4 equal to the dla* 
maaanremonta thna taken would be in strict isoraftrical I meter of the eirole A ; this being 8, take 8 firom the scale 
proportion. Thna In tig. 40 , the line a ' m / of the I • d, tig. 80, and from of describe the circle; bj the 

e 9 






TJNIVKBaAt ZMIOBMAXIOK. 









Thu* fig. 44 Is thampr— ttatia* of heir • hollow the reader wilt M tto isometries! ‘drawing of a 
cylinder \ this feron*is apnfleahle to the delineation of hooao with the height ortho won* daUaaatsd op Co the 
porta of machinery, •* fit*—. aaotfcws of pump- second floor. This, it qm Tier, — the purpose 
barrel*, Ac. Jfce.: while flg.40 show* the method of , of a ptttend deration j t* the height of the from*. 


to the delineation of ho— with the height ofthe wall* delineated up Co the 


la, fto. fte.s while flg.40 show* the method of of a ptimand deration; as tba height 
ng arches, Ace. Iaometrieal drawing is peculiarly door*. *flfl windows am plainly damco 
I In tlwadiaeation of arcMfnhpd euqocte, a* the thielrnem of waifa, fSBm of 1 


*ht<rf the fronts, 
[aeated, as well a* 





tHE OiCTIOtTARY OP 


laometrioal Perep ectfrr e 


Iaomdrphiam 


r&urmmMng ag rioultural endoauree, o*>wille of gar- 
dens, ACjTe smaller eatfoeiire li delineated in the 
centre. This 


the 

Where the i 


diagram exemplifies the way in which 
i ofa field or field* may be delineated. 


The length, breadth, and height art ett shown In one 
▼lew; the scantling and poeitKm of rafter*, glass door, 
*l*o clearly delineated-, drawn to a common ecito by 
mean* of the iaometrieal ruler, the meaenrCmefite of 
» rarioos part* can eerily be tekenf. In fig. 63 the 
der will find the geometrical plan, and. in fig. M 
i iaometrieal drawing of the hooae .previously- re- 


reader will 1 

_ . the iaometrieal drawing < 

fa Add or 'field* may be 'delineated, ferred to. J * • . 

Is cgffleientiy large to admit of the Isouoaraisv, Uso^mor'-Jlsm (Gr. iw*,egualj morpkt. 



, nay be 


Jhay all be measured from a eommtfe eeaia 1 


___ of a this property ere found to be strangely allied 
breadth their chemical nature: and the foot of two bodies crys- 
dtion, talliring in the fame form haaoAaaledto the discovery 

parts of point* of great similarity bstwee* them. The alum*, 

scale. The for instanoe, no matter what their oomponenta, ell ciy*- 


de. tallisc in oetahedra. andemyatelaf 
“ " be toanJhmd " - - 


Ig, alma may b| t 


t to a 






ms 









THIS DICTIONARY' OF 

Italian Language and Litmtar* Italian Langoaga and Litaratnra 

that denartnre of flit Suns. fht flotb. ttAVtilnllHk were only too eager to Bobtihi. afU* tha 

prior to tliotiHvil of teernfofc riffo"* grated. that idiom whleh wu fid in tho bolter dasa of anthem, 
noilltj which toad MffmQrlt kMMl HI With and which charms ns by Its harmonious roll, ia not to 
the co n viction Out fossa Mft nd beta bean muah bo found aa tho common idiom of tha peasants in any 
intermixture of Kliga tongue* feUfcfot Latin, at laoat jartofltalj. From tho lSth^tantur to thorioaoof 
of tho oduoatod fflaaaiaTw mad bo borne m mind, be 13th. bnt lltUo was dona to ground tho Italian lan- 
». . . ^ ‘ tha latter period earns the 

* Petrarch, and Boocaooio. 

__j uphold w all writers, as 

taken aa a whole, 'and that the latter was composed' of man who initiated a new era for tho Italian language 
many foreign ataman ta. In Italian writer of the 13th and Italian literature. They ware emphatically the 
oratory, Leonardo Bran!, auraamad L’Aretlno, from giants of an eariy eg*. when rigantio strength woo 
hia birthplace Axmm* maintains tha theory that tha wanted to Urn life uncertain mmMkm or their 

!* ia eoeval with tha Latin, and that national language and litaratnre on a eeale brbad 

to tho same time In ancient Borne; the end deep and massive. In the words of a eritio on 

oolriitiho the first spade into tho 




i Hmt laomed and nolished. and the Italian the ai 
wtaeeommra psopliT Tw other writers, soil, bnfSiydKwittIa_. 
Btenbo and Franorsco Saveno Quadrio, have landmarks, polished the 
dHtetame opinion slnoe the time thatBruni cemented the mtosbepra l 
rose. 'Deboer oat this assertkni, these writers cite the noble structure rote, , 
M isagatga need in the plays of Plautus sod Terence tifhl. By raoh writers was 


the Magnat e need in the plays of Plautus and Terence tifhl. By such writers was the Italian 
bypUbgCa Mfaonagaa. There day find many words to the highest point of its literary < 
* ifina, wSbh bear some resemblance to the close of the Mth century. From ti 
■tefi and wMoh hare never gained admit- to the end of the 16th, and, indeed. 


T jwa > and which have never gained admit- 
tence JfftQi the wqrto of other efasrie writers ; amjfrom 

these md {gam some intcrob — 

such at theUte of o for a, sain eoririt, 

Latin, it mtaUtiw* been Italian. * 



t interchange of litters. 
' ' , for uttirif, and 


Tuty#Zi Kta 


ClattSe Latin, 


Fame, 

jgfoaeri*, 


jtot99 1 


draw theweady the writings of Panto, 

_ waa sotelassio thq Ann estabHahment of the — „ 

The reader may ooraplete whole, both in the literary 

nplaa of worda whioh are tha people generally. The Italian language, as it at 
Us opinion present stands, teessentiaty a Latin dialect, although 
somewhat changed in its grammar and oontf — 
by the intoion of the modartf spirit 
aa the character of thb peppjr “““ 
ohange. There arc seventeen 
Italian, which may be rani 
the Sicilian, the (hdabriaa, «. 
the Nor ci an, the Tuscan, the 

the Friulian, the Paduan, „ 

Milanese, the Bergsmaak, the Fiedmontcae, 


Hyan 

Minn 


Feroutcre. 
Fulcher. 
Rubens. 
Equus. 


construction, 
the antique, 

_ in the 
; order 
te Roman, 


From tab list Hwiflpaaily be seen that there are words Genoese, the Corrioan/enalaatiy, jtejtetaitii. Of 
now tac3eb^^3l|mlangnage whioh were of old In the these the Sicilian is tite Actor tha It al i a n dialects 
mourns 


ia Often R o tate populace, and others whioh bear w* 

‘ to vulgar than to classic in 

, _ jwsver, that can be drawn as „ _ 

tot dmQsrity, la that there waa a differ- traces, more or less, of tip different dominant rulers of 
tan Cbwrie and the common language; the island, and words may be clearly discovered which 


waa converted to Htorary uses; and it may be, 
‘ called the mother tongue of the Italian mnae, 
is generally called ner cradle. It exhibits 


_ _ iohjtaCaffir waamhbnoe to 

enqs bvHtetn the ofcwaio^and t] ^ r w 

Wondthtf/tae arguments of the writers before men- are undoubtedly of Gradau, Carthaginian, Roman, 
* oned can tnalBin no fbundatlon. For, if tbe argument Byaantine, Arabian, Norman, German, French, and 
» found proved, It canid be deduced from the same Spanish origin. The peculiarity In the Sicilian dialed 
" i English language is essentially consists chiefly in the use of * for o, f for */ aa Umu 
foot of many words In the two for temo; euluriiu for color&o; on for him; ana in many 
ar, Tbe third theory on the tub- other instance# too nmnerouuito mention. It would 
‘ " " " guage ia that of the be impossible, within the hmltr * A * ‘ 


, the |kd' 


ject^of the eefifin of tan Italian language ia that or the be impossible, within the limits or tha present article, 
jfarqaiaBdtab 1UH. TMa writer rejects tho opinion to tonoh in detail upon the Afferent dialeote indi- 
of Brad nSFmadiacidflai Don he reasonably lays donn vidudiy. A few general rcntelfs w£H suffice insteed, 
the argument; thet "vulgarisms are not snffloient to The Florentine la that In which the greeted portion of 
form eUnguigU,. nor to vender it adequate to liters- the literary monuments of Itehr la writton.Hn eonse- 
fore.” He wo ideate the theory first mentioned, qnenoe of the great poets ana other authors bring 

chat TUHaa <wwf tamed by the intermixture of tho born at Bloreaoe, and hence qatag their native dialect. 



i*pn 




4 The atody 
tKb classic, fnoreasod, 
opting vocabularies, 

, . struo- national class. _ 

naiation." So much for tha language is one of the moat I 
anUeot. The first authentic of European tongues, .and to 

jhgnsge belongi to tha close true meaihm for the mterpml 

jMituy. ItlsaoewMf of Ciallod'Alcamo, tag. Thehqnld 
gfittam bad tan taknest Italian pod whoso prevalence of lal — 
i reoerdf. Then ia te doubt that tha new, even In the roughed 
op p osed to tan gnat variety of dialeote la 
use after the imaaion of tha 



b thelnflHft ItiagoMeVrsoriv# its at J 
ta» tatataaahte US) were averse to its in- 
Inatimi, tothqy fl aaaaadllniCftyaelon of Ihetefe 
in, wfilchlatfeer waa aateamad, both fhriteageand 
its Mtaectiona of former grutisaa, which tha 

uo 



r works of an edn- 
tha Italian 

__ deemed to be the 
MOf real poetic feel- 
fa owing to tbo 
ftoditTr— 



to tho 
jet. In 

j to tbo 

w, embrace the 







tflttOB| 
tfaAfttoek Jean 
Want, Jack satta 


THE piCnOKABT Of 

Jack Lm* Jaqk ©n 

jjaoflgrttU Itlftsat he kesUed 


wiled over by -the tote wttA Mb if mtgjb; 
m*"* to ““ft* 




KffBSBgps 

MBtoftin been Mfid 


p£®= 

' oTMr Mmm> when ft® 



of i double Ml of wh 




of wheel** 

Utah the 
to the 


r - JH «r «oving power, 
k wound; a perpetual 

r MU. ■d J iJ^gg 

mnMplyiof wheel kidded* 
% oHSTibat the weight 

fi^gsisan 

.i&SS 





«f heatedair from the Are. It requires 
wind it op, end the motion may be 
_jpk weja. Sometime# spiral fliers, 
vsgtioal ask, are need, and sometimes 
k f With sails like the float-board of a 
tfanikthe term Jaek was applied to a 
an dJath-Mt were large boots to cover 
ha aho several other diverse applies- 
a hone or wooden frame to 
‘ wn pitcher, in whieh drink 
bowl whieh is nsed as a 
_ of bowling; and also a young pike. 
j, a Jaek k a sort of flag displayed from 

l ontar end of the bowsprit of a ship. 

JlflX Lvria.— The lever eamage-jack represented 
In section ip the aeoompanying figure, is adapted for 
nkkc wilghta by the notion upon the raok of the 
teeth on the end of the lever. The shank by whieh 
the lever k suspended k seen between the lever and 
7 the dUHst-eetefe. whkh enatains the rack when it baa 
wMmIOi rendred height* and between the down- 
tee of the lever. When it k desired to 
nek the lever k still further depressed, 
nai r off the catch, withdrawing the catch, 
_ JviOffbg the lower atnd, as seen hi the en- 
IneeniKMwith the nek, throwing the teeth 
bringing nay desired amonnt of pressure on 
JaDowiag it to descend gently. The jack is 
J In the set of lowering, the teeth of the 
,\r pinion lad the eatoh being removed from the rack, 
and m iMrar Stud pressing against It. This oamage- 
• . jack k the InvoattoB of two American gentlemen, 
. - Swm. OHntoaJbd|ht Bros., of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

w^-Fig. 4, Plate LOTI., 


«*. 1. 

ing down the end of the lever, drags the applrato or 
engine, or carriage, towards iks with greet fisdHty : 
, the same lever kneed to tom the screw sad to produce 
I the traverse motion. By this aoperatnspn op« 0 * 
16 tons weight has beta r epla ced upon the rsfls in five 


St 


Jim Turn 


i- of the 


tSWji-VrK, the portion 

4Lt&ttr%aS3 

the aenv of the violent sro siet r a a to whieh the 
, apparatus k satfaet when th« engine or earrkge Is 
. 1* . 


•a the screw H is elevated; the 
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levers o, o ere 
thScknei— “ " 4 
punches 
the fata 


punch- 
bsr * f 




THE DICTIONARY OF 


Jade 

bar #, whiob rises simultaneously with foe depressor T 
during oh half of fita aaoent. Whilst tha depressor 
it eonliaalag its ascent and daaaant through tha other 
half of tha stroke tha roller/teoedsi^ 
it tha harm, which brings all tha selectors again over 
the punch-rams P. Tha roller / while receding, 
having performed another tilth of a ravolotfon, will, 
oh advancing, bring another of tha Jacquard plates 
against the selectors, and tha operation will be ra* 
peated until all tha holes era punched in tha plate 
tinder operation. 

Jam is the woman name loosely applied to several 
similar minerals, tuoh as nephrite, serpentine, end 
eieetone. Jade nephrite chiefly consists of silica, 
magnesia, and lima. Its closeness of structure and 
susceptibility of taking e high polish cause it to be 
used as an ornamental stone. It is tough, transluesnt. 


Jaguar 

is covered srith annular patches, either haring a black 
point in the centre, or formed of small blank spots 
arranged ia a circular form. The jaguar is a native of 
South Amsrioa,— Paraguay and tha Brasils principally; 
bat it is mid to have been met with in all parts between 
foe Isthmus of Darien end the southern extremity. 
Anatomically, too jaguar pr ese n ts an immense volume 
of chest whan contrasted with toe abdominal cavity,— 
a oircumstaaea which farniahea an index to the habits 
and vital energy of these active and ferocious animals. 
That tha jagnar is easily frightened is proved by the 
following account byHumboldt:— “ Two Indian ohildren 
(a girl and a boy), the one about seven, the other 
about nine years old, wars at play on tha outskirts of 
a village, when, about two o'clock in the afternoon, a 
large jaguar oame out of toe woods and made towards 
them, play folly bounding along, his head down and 



In Jaquab (Ftlia On fa of Linn* us). 


and of ebcril the hardness of quarts. Its specific 
gravity la 9. In colour it is bluish, light green, or 
flesh-Untod. With some difficulty it is capable of 
Wm fbaad into a white 

J mm '- ysr-rv, the name by which palm sugar 
Is commonly — a “ India. (8ee Baothus.) 

JAUUAmjfo'-wer (Jfriie Oufa, Linn.), the American 
panther, toe form of toe leopard found in the New 
World. The form of the jaguar it robust, stouter than 
the leopard, end strongly and almost clumsily built. 
The body is thicker, toe limbs shorter and fuUer.aad 
the tell barely reaches the earth when the animal 
stehdi well upon its feet. The head is larger and 
somewhat shorter than that of the leopard, and the 
profile of the forehead is more prominent. The animal 
Is said to measure from four to five feet from the nose 
to the root of the toil when foU grown. On the whole 
of the upper part of the body it is of a bright yellowish 
fewn-cotoor, which passes, on the throat, belly, end 
mside of the legs, to a pure white. Upon thie ground, 
the head, limbs, end under-surfooe are covered with 

foil Meek spots of different shwes toe rest of the body 


bis back arched, in the manner of e eat. Ho ap- 
proached the boy in this way, end began to play with 
him : nor was the latter even sensible of his danger 
until the jaguar struck him so hard on the head with 
his paw as to draw blood, whereupon the girl struck 
him with a small switoh she had in ner hand j and he 
was already bounding back again, not at all irritated, 
to his retreat, when toe Indiana or the village, alarmed 
by her cries, came up to them.'* A number of very 
interesting anecdotes relating to this animal are to 
be found in the “Journal of a Passage from the 
Paeifle to the Atlantic," by Lieut. Maw, B.N. 
Tha following circumstance, narrated by D'Axara, 
gives a notion of ita power of swimming, aa well as of 
its enormous strength A jagnar, after having at- 
tacked and destroyed a horse, carried toe body of his 
victim to toe bank of a broad and rapid rivei* about 
sixty paces distant, over which he swam with his prey, 
end then dragged it into foe neighbouring wood. Inis 
was all witnessed by foe man wbwnD'Aaara bad 
plaoed in oocoedtomt ia order to Watch. Tha jaguar 
STemoet adroit cHmbor, and Bondlni states that he 
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saw tbe switches left by the clews of one on the smooth design of the apostle in wrilmg this cohtie wm.— 1. to 
fork of o tree newly forty feet high, without branches. prevent the Jewish Christians fton Sthlt into the 
BaronHuraboldtato heard they *U of the jagnar front vices which Abounded among their eountrrmen. and 
the tope of the tree*, followed by the ■kml whittle of to eautlou them against covetousness and 
the terrified monkeye. Possessed of tuoh tremendous distrusting the dinne goodness, Ac. 2 a. to set fo* 1 * ! 
powers, the jaguar becomes the terror of the inhabit* right as to the doctrine of justification by frith t to to 
ants of the countries which he infests. Nona of the intimate to such as laboured under bodily disorders, 
bring quadrumana or quadrupeds seem to come that, if they were penitent, they might hope for a ini- 
amiss to its vorscious sppetite, snd it devours with raculons cure ; and, 4. to prevent their Sing imps- 
relish birds, fish, and even reptiles. The shells of bent under their present persecutions or dark oros- 
turtles which had been emptied by jaguars were pointed pects, and to support and comfort them by the 
out to Humboldt. Notwithstanding all this ferocity, assurance that tbe coming of the Lord was at hand 
the jaguar seldom attacks the human race, though he The language of this epistle surpasses all the other 
will not shun man when he meets him. Indeed, writings of tbs New Testament in the ponty of its 
according to Sonnini and Humboldt, he will often Greek, in liveliness, and in felicity of expression. No 
follow travellers. His favourite prey seems to be the regular plan appears in it, and the ideas sometimes 
larger quadrupeds; such as oxen, horses, sheep, snd follow one another loosely, the writer passing from one 
dogs, which he attacks indiscriminately, and in tbe subject to another without points of transition • but it 
same treacherous manner as the rest of the Felulte. contains an abundance of fine striking images, which, 
When he has made choice of a prey, he springs on its considered together, have no parallel in any other apo- 
back, and placing one of bin paws upon the back of stohe letter. The canonical authority or this epistle 
the bead, whilst no seizes the muzzle with the other, has been mnch disputed both in early and more recent 
twists the head round with a sudden jerk, dislocating times. It is clasped by Eusebius among the anti Le- 
the spine, and thus killing 1ns victim at once. The gomenai, or writing whose authenticity was questioned, 
inhabitants of Sooth America bunt the jaguar in various and it was rejected by Luther and some of the other 
ways, cither with a pack of dogs or by means of the reformers. The great argument in its favour is its 
lasso: the latter mode, however, can only bo adopted being found in the Striae version of the New Testa- 
upon plains or open grounds. Notwithstanding the ment executed at the end of the 1st or early in tbe 
strength and ferocity ot the jaguar, he finds a powerful 2nd century. 

opponent in the great ant-eater. Although the latter Jamba’s Powukb, a compound of phosphate of 

animal has no teeth, whenever he is attacked by the lime and antimony. 

jaguar, he lies on his back, and suffocates or strangles Javipha. (AV- Maxthot.) 

Jus opponent with hw long claws. There is a black J amiss abtfs, tun'-e-sn-rrrz,— A body of Turkish 

variety of the jaguar ,— It jaguar notr of tbe French, nfantry, now extinct. The 11 n mo. is derived from 
rad probably the jaguarete of Uarcgrave. ; yenmhrt, or j/mr, and aek-urt (up w troops). According 

Jail. (See Prisons.) , to a Turkish lu«tnnai>, they were first assembled iu 

Jaixts or J AINAS, yams, yoi'-nd# (Sans, jint, ricto- ; 1320 by Sultan Orchan; hut they woro not regularly 
nous), is the name ct a religious sect among tin* liiu- organized until 13(12, when Amiiruth I., after conquer- 
iloos. They are van numerous in tho southern and ing the southern rtlanc kingdoms, claimed one-fifth of 
western provinces of Hind oat an, and arc principally the captives, including the able-bodied youth, to ho 
engaged in common «\ It is believed that Jainism is of converted to IsUmism and educated as soldiers. This 
much later ongui than Buddhism or Jtrahamism, and was done with extraordinary earn, the recruits being 
that it did not nse into importance till the flth or Uth distributed first among the peasantry of Asia Minor, 
century of our era. It seems to partake of both of these that they might become hardened by rural life aud 
earlier worships, and was probably an attempt to recon- familiar with Mahoinniedanism. The result Was, that 
cile Buddhism with Brahamism, The 1 rui-*': .tip l.tsof'ther manifested all the enthusiasm of proselytes, 
difference between them and the l«i i' 1 . 1 il ll" : • .a Pm I.-,.,** being granted them, they soon bsosme a 
are,*— 1. a denial of the divine «■: „!■! id • l<.rmui»Me means of defence. They were divided into 

2. tho worship of ceitam holy mortals, who, by living 1 19t$ orta *, esrh numbering— in Constantinople nomi- 
crouipbuy lues here and by self-mortification, badinaliy 100 men, and elsewhere 200 and 300 In time of 
raised themselves superior to the gods, and, 3 . ex- peace, and 600 in time of war. They were under the 
treme tenderness for animal life ; in all of which points 1 command of an ogii, or commander-in-chief. At first 
they rest mble the Buddhists Their moral code, or this fine soldiery rendered signal services to the Turk- 
" grout ties,” are, — 1. refraining from injury to ish empire; but at length the recruits were taken 
life; ‘s. (ruth; 3. honesty; 4. chastity; 5. freedom from all ranks and classes, hut principally the lowest. 


reacnerous manner as tnc rest 01 me ten a<t. contains an atmnaanco ot line striking images, which, 
ic has made choice of a prey, he springs on its considered together, have no parallel in any other apo- 
md placing one of bis paws upon the back of stohe letter. The canonical authority or tbie epistle 
d, whilst no seizes the muzzle with the other, has been mnch dispntod both in early and more recent 


from worldly desires. > Their f »ur 


are — A spirit of insubordination became their chief ohftrao* 


Jalip, jiil'-ldp (from Clislapaor Xalapa, its native or cannonaded them at thfe Meidan. Those who snr- 
placc). (See Ipokcba.) ived were sentenced to exile. About 26,000 jsnis- 

Jalapiw, jal'-fip-in, in Chem., a resin insoluble in | series were thus lulled, rad since that time they have 
etkor, found in jalap, and supposed to constitute the never been reorganized. 

purgative principle of that substance. It is also called I Jai»sbwista, jdnf-een-iete, a party in the Boman 
ioncoivultn and rhedeoeehn. Catholic church, which arose about the middle of the 

Jakob, j&mbz (Fr. jambee), in Arch., the sides 17th oentnry, and took its name from Cornelius Jan- 
of an aperture which connect the two sides of the wall, senius, bishop of Ypres, who died in 1038. He was a 
The two vertical linings of a doorway or aperture, great advocate for the doctrines o r Augustine, some of 
which connect two wsfis, are called the jamb-hnuige. whose works he is said to have read thirty times, end 


wood. doctrine of irresistible grace and absolute election end 

Jambs, Epistli op, jaimx , Is the narao of one of rejection. This doctrine was not new, for it had etoeody 
the canonical hooks of the New Testament. The several times agitated the Church. Michael Bains, 
authorship of this book has been disputed. There are professor at Louvain, bad already asserted this doe- 
three persons of this name mentioned in Scripture: trine, and seventy-six propositions, taken from his 
1. James the Apostle, son of Zebedee, and brother of writings, were condemned by a papal bull in 1M7. Jan- 
John; 3. James the Less, son of Alphsns nod Mary, senins's work was fiercely attaoked the Jesuit* as 
who was also an apostle; and, 3. James, the brother \ heretical, and as containing tbe five following propo- 
of our Lord. It is generally held by divines that it sitiona 1. That there are certain e omm a ndmeat s of 


meaning those that had embraMd Chriatiani^T.*' The | in the frllen state of nature' can resist tbe influence 
188 0 3 
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cpf divine gnw s .8. *to render themselves meritorious 
to t 10 Sight of God, it is not requisite that men should 
be exempt from internel necessity, but only from out 
weld constraint; 4. that the semi-Velagiant ere he 
retinal in maintaining dfaet tbs' hum an will is able to 
resist .or obey the influences of dime grace ; 6. that 
to say that Christ died for all men, is semi- Pelagian ism. 
Alter mudh intriguing and delay, the lire propositions 
were condemned by Pope Innocent X. an heretical 
Imt this by no meanaended the dispute, lor the Jansen 
iats contended that they were condemned iu a sense d»f. 
f event from that whioh they were intended to hear by 
the author. An appeal was again made to the r 
and in 2008 a new null was issued by Alexander ' 
declaring that Jansen ms meant the propositions in the 
mms# condemned by the previous bull. A formulary 
was nowdrawn nut, conformably to tbe new bull, and 
«U eeolseiastical persons were required to sign it, on 
pain of 'being suspended from their offices. Most of 
Shsmrefrised, and a sobism was thus occasioned in the 
Frentih tihdroh, which lasted for some tune. The Port 
Royalists (are Post Koval), Arnauld, Pascal, Nicole, 
Perrault, were ooneptouous lor their defence ot Jan- 
senism, and, not content with acting on the delensive, 
earned the wer into tbe enemy's country, attacking 
the errors and corruptions of the Komish church, 
especially oi the Jesuits; one of the ablest of tbeir 
attacks being the Provincial Letters" of Pascal. 
They also, as a means of dissipating error, encouraged 
the diffusion of education, and published a number of 
valuable educational works. At length, Clement IX., 
iu order to bring about poaee, attempted to compromise 
matters, by asking merely a rejection ot the live pro- 
ositions, without asorihing them to Jansenms. The 
beral policy of Innocent XI. tended still more to 
restore peace. In 180$, however, tbe smouldering fire 
was again stirred up into a fierce flame by thn appear- 
ance of Father Queanel's “ Moral Observations on the 
New 'Testament." Quesnel was banished from the 
country; and in 1700, Louis XIV., at the instigation 
of bis Jesuit confessor, suppressed nud destroyed the 
monastery *Of the Port Ko>al, and tho most revolting 
Indignities were offered to the ashes ot its illustrious 
dead. In 1718, ‘Clement XI. issued his lamnuH bull 
UnigonUna, condemning 101 propositions of Quesncl's 
work. The strife oonhnued fm some time alter this, 
and many of the JansenistB emigratod to Holland. A 
number of the French clergy still bold the principles 
of ffeusenfos, end sinoe l$fi4, they have had an oigan 
i ii the religious press, L'Obneronteur Cuthohque. While 
Jansenism remained in France a theological school, 
it became 4n Che Netherlands an independent churoh. 
In 1704, ‘Godde, the vioar-apostolio of the archbishopric 
oi Vtrerirt, was deposed br the pope for holding Jan- 
semStio views j but tho chapter refused to acknowledge 
therslidity or this deposition, and in 1723 they chose 
hu ardhbishep of their own. Since that time they have 
Jiatt an archbishop at UtrCcht, and bishops at Haarlem 
and Deventer. These JanseuisLs call themselves by 
preference 4be disciples of m. Augustine, whose doc- 
trine# tbfy maintain, upholding moral strictness, and 
regevdlng the inward service of God as the greatest I 
proof of piety. The Janseuistic principles also ex - 1 
tended to Italy, especially 4o Tuscany, where Bishop 
Bied anfihis party effected a temporary schism.— ffef. 
Tragetteq, Ai MmmnuA*, Loud. 1851 ; History of the 
«o.eSM Jo maamM Oknrrk %n Holla Hit, by liev J. M. 
Neele, Oafbrd, 1858. 

GtMV4BV,/8^*«Wbr9, the name of the first month of 
our 7 «er,we«sdled from the god Janus, who is com- 
luOipy re p rese nt ed with two faoes, as it was tonsidered 
both *to iodk back upon the past year and forward to 
thittwbieh was coming. It was likewise the first month 
iu the Aomen calendar, to whiohit was added, together 
w Hh February, by Name It was not uniformly , bow- 
evq& 4be flrtt month «f tho year among the Latin 
Capto nstiens until the 18th oeatury ; and even an 
amm parts of this oountry the year oommeuced with 
the month of March tin 1781, when an act was passed 
adopting the 'Gregorian in place o' the Julian style, 
art flsefaBng that the legal year shall be uniformly 
deeaed4o*efin<on1be let of January 
Xmmm tneqmm, a valuable hard black var- 

nfob^mnch med by Ike cabinet-makers of the Eastern 
Amfci p cingo. It consists of the gummy juice which 
170 


Japanning 

exudes from 'the Btagmaria vandoyk*, a tre/belonging 
to the nat. ord. Anaear&iacsa, 

JirAXseB Allots .—Very recently many beautiftal 
articles m metal have been brought touts country 
from Japan. Tbe objects are generally «»Ai from 
some alloy, respecting the composition of which 
nothing was known, until an American gentleman, 
Mr. Raphael Ptuupelly, communicated a aeries of in- 
teresting notes respecting the composition of many 
Japanese alloys, irom information which he Jhsd ob- 
tained m Japan from native metal-workers. 1. Shakdo 
is an interesting alloy of copper and gold, tbe latter 
metal m proportions vaiymg between one per cent, 
aud ten per cent. Objects made from this composition, 
after being polished, are boiled in a solution of sul- 
phate of copper, alum, and verdigns, by which they 
receive a beautiful bluiah-blaok colour. This ooiour 
can only be explained by supposing that the superficial 
removal of the copper exposes a tun film of gold, and 
that the blue colour produced is, in some manner, due 
to the action of light on this film of gold. The in- 
tensity of the colour, and to a certain extent itself, 
are proportionate to the amount of gold, one or two 
per cent, at this metal produomg only a rich brown 
colour. Pure copper treated in tbe above eolation 
received tho appearance of an enamelled surface with 
a noh reddish tint, and brass a similar surface with a 
darker shade. Bhakdo is used for a great variety of 
ornaments ; as sword-guards, pipes, clasps, Ac. 2. Ova 
ski bn t chi (“ quarter silver A ) is an alloy of oopper 
and silver, m which the amount or silver varies between 
30 and 80 per cent. Ornamental objects made from 
this composition take, when subjected to tbe action of 
the above solution, a rich grey colour, much liked by 
the Japanose. It is used tor sword ornaments, pip< 
and a great vanoty of obieots. 8. Mokume . — r — 
alloys and metals of different colours associated in 
Biivjh a manner as to produce an ornamental effect. 
UeHntiiul damask-work » produced by soldering to- 

{ [ether one over the other, in alternate order, thirty or 
orly sheets of gold shakdo, silver, roes oopper, gt* 
she hu ichi, and then cutting deep mto the thick plate 
thus formed with conical reamers, to produce con- 
centric circles, and making troughs of triangular 
section, to produce parallel, straight, or contorted 
lines. The plate is then hammered out till the holes 
disappear, manufactured into the desired shape, 
scoured with ashes, polished, and boiled m the solu- 
tion already mentioned. The boiling brings out the 
colours of the shakdo, qm shi bu ieht, and rose oopper. 
4. Brasses (Sin rhu). — The finest quality of brass is 
formed ot ten parts of copper and five of xmo. ▲ 
lower quality is compounded of ten parts of copper 
and 2*7 of sine. 6. A ana Heme (bell-metal). — The first 
quality of this alloy is compounded of ten parts of oop- 
per, tour of tin, hall-part of iron, and one and a half- 
part ot xmo , the second quality is formed of ten 
iarts of copper, two and a half parts ot tin, one and 
. third part ot lead, and half a part of aino , the third 
quality is formed of ten parts of copper, three parts 
t tin, two parts of lead, half a part of iron, and one 
part of sino. There is a fourth quality, containing ten 
parts of copper, two parts of tin, and two parts of 
ead. In forming the bell-metals. the oopper u first 
melted, and the other metals added in the order given 
above The best small bells are made from the first 
quality. The Arana kene has a wide range of use in 
Japan. Solders.— For bell-metal: bmsa 20, oopper 10, 
tin J6 parts. For brass, first quality : brass 10, oopper 
1J, sine 6 parts. For silver s silver 10. first-quality 
brass 6 or 3. For gin ski bu tehi: silver 10, first- 
quality brass 6, smo u. Fof moiums: silver 10, first- 
quality brass lk part. For akahto • fine shakdo 8, 
smo 10 parts. For tin : tm 1CL lead 8 parts. Among 
the Japanese articles made of oopper that find their 
way to this country, there are some with a bright red 
surface, which is often taken to be either a lacquer or 
an enamel. Tliese objects are made of oopper con- 
taining red oxide through the entire mem, and after 
receiving the requisite form and a high polish, are 
boiled in the mixture mentioned above. 

Jap ait Sago. ( Ate OseuumeM.) 

Japafxbb Fmu. 

Japaitssi Wax ( 8 m Stans.) 

Japahsuto, ydy-de'-whiy, tbs method of giving m 
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Ml hi WghMebafaed sniihoe to articles made of a broth, and wvth sufficient lamp- black baQal in it to 
**•*?*• 11 » nppUea ibn tea. make it t perfect black. When^ dmroughlr fcy! ft it 
traye Md bread-basket* of iron or pepier-raichd (ssv out down with a aorapar hating a taroededg*. «W> 
Pammifleni), boaaa and tea-oaddiee made of wood, upon it ta ready to varnish. The winciDeT vnnbh 
aendJiwtieks, snoifen, and a great variety of aitidea used la made from linseed oil and Prussian bM boiled 
of every-dey nee. Japanning, when applied to common to the thickneaa of pnnter'a ink. It ia radneod with 
tea-troys or sheet-iron, aaaoepana, grate*, and other •pint* of turpentine to a consistence to work 

am lea or hardware, merely consists in covering the with a brack, and ia then applied m two or three aeiM- 
anrfaoe of the metal with a hard and lustrous black rate coat*, which are coraped and pumae-etoned unt U 
varnish. In iron bedateeda ol a common kind, the the leather is perfectly filled and unooth. The fiaiali* 
metal frame and lathe are merely painted with colouring 1 mg coat is put ou with eapeoial care in a room kept 
matter mixed with a clear transparent Tarnish. When I closed and with a wet floor, to prevent dust. The 
applied to wooden bedateeda, wash-stands, chairs, he., 1 frames are than run into ovens heated te 176 *FUir. 
it consists m costing the same with colouring matter [ In preparing this kind of leather, die maaufaeUiiev 


that has been mixed with turpentine instead of oil. 
In the better kinds of japanned-wock there ere four 
separate stages,— priming, putting on tne ground, 
putting on the pattern m gold or colours, and 
finishing. The first stage consists in covering the 
article to ba japanned, if it be made of wood, with 
a composition of sice and whiting, to produce even- 
ness and smoothness of surface ; but this is said 
to be detrimental to the durability of the ooats of 
Tarnish that are hud on it, from its brittle nature, 
so it is seldom applied unless the wood be soft and 
porous. For articles made of bard close-grained wood 
and 


must give the skina aa high a heat as the; 

position upon tl 

thout absorption, and at the 


. >n 

surface a* 


order to dry the comi 

rapidly aa possible wit) w 

sama time cautiously, so aa not to Injure the fibre 
of the leather. Japanned leather inumdea both the 
varieties called "patent leather** and “enamelled 
leather,'* the difference between the two consisting in 
this, that the former is finished full and smooth, white 
the latter m finished tilth ae little composition as pos- 
sible, and the grain of the enamelled variety is formed 
by rolling with the graming-hoard. instead of uaing 

_ ivory or lamp-black as an ingredient in the varnish, 

etal, a simple coat of varnish is the only priming various pigments may he introduced to give any dt- 
roqiured. When this preliminary coat is quite dry, sired colours to the leather,— as, for blue, ultramarine 
tho ground ie put on, which consists of various kinds or Prussian blue railed with a little whites the red 
of colouring matter of an earthy nature, mixed with lakes tor a red colour : the ochres for their peculiar 
copal varnish, or varnish made of seed-lao or gum- colours, and white lead for white. In the Jttrttlngbtuu 
anirm. One or two coats of this mixture are applied, and Wolverhampton districts a large trade is dene in 
after which the work receives throe or four coats oi" the j.i k * incet-iron trays and other articles, 

varnish, and is dried m a stove. If a ground of gold, Jxk, I i r t-:ii u , or Lbtdkit .Fax, jar (Jfp .jar- . 
silver, or bronse bo desired, the work is coated with ajar), a jar or phial used in electrical experiment'*, 
japanner'e gold sire, over which metallic dust ... It lean examplo of a solid dielectric between two uoi*- 
epresd to prodiuv the required appearam ■ . When ducting substances. By means of this instrument tli 
the ground ia dry, the pattern ia produced upon it by electric fluid can be accumulated and! preserved in 
waiiiiiiig if in c Iih 1 prrparrd .u the baidp manner, r large quantities. The author of this great invention 
In gilding will „■ ■•.* ■/■» mid g »ld dust, if the whole, is not distinctly known; the merit appears to be 
rr any pail o. n- ptfVrn, i- t«i be produced m gold claimed for three persona independently,— a monk of 
Sometimes engraiiiigt ti.a have been printed ou paper tho name of fUeist , a person of the name of Cnnetts ; 
prepared lor I e mil]*. -h% w »h a coating of gum or and Professor 5fusr ben brock, of Leyden ; alt of whim 
I4.ngl.u-s, an* lian-i.Mied |o !»•«• surface ol the work, ‘lived about I74fi. Tho invcntion - howcver. was called 
the print being laid face downwards on the ground, tho Ltythu fur , bemuse it was eftner invented or up- 
end the paper removed by moistening the back with plied priueipaWy in that city. Muschenbrook had «*b- 
warm water, which dissolves the gelatinous matter on served that excited electrics soon lost their electricity 
which the impression has been taken. Tho final stugo in the open air, and that their loss was accelerated 
is that of finishing, which consists in covonng the when the atmosphere was charged with moisture or 
whole work with several successive coats of varnish, some other conducting material; he therefore con- 
each being allowed to become quite dry before the next cened the idea that the electricity of bodies- might be 
is applied When the last coat is thoroughly dry and retained by surrounding them with bodies which wen* 
hard, the surface is polished first with rotten-stone, not conductors. Cn order to test this idea by expen- 
and afterwards with a little oil. The art derives its ment, some water was electrified in a glass bottle ; an 
name from the island of Japan, whore a hard exterior assistant held the bottle, and, whil 0 to riwen- 
and extremely brilliant polish is put on articles ohiefiy gage the communicating wire, ho reoein Hidden 
made of wood, by means of a natural varnish procured *ioek in the arms And breast. Thfe it said to have 
from a tree that ie indigenous to the eaBt oi Asia. The been the origin of the Leyden jar. Its present form fa 
term lacquering is sometimes applied to this art. The that of a gloss bottle, coated within and without with 
process of manufacturing japanned leather m must j tin -foil,— the upper part of the jar being left uncovered, 
successfully followed by the French. They furnish in order to insulate the two costing*. A wire, eur- 
the beet of the highly-glaaed brilliant material called mounted bv a brass knob and terminating in a brass 
in trade patent leather. A great deal of the superior- chain, passes through a wooden lid. When the knob 
lty of the French leather is due to the quality of the of the jar is presented to tho conductor of the machine 
calf-akina they employ. They select the lightest and in action, a succession of bright sparks passe* from 
softest skins. The Americans have made great efforts the conductor to the knob. Conducted by the wire and 
to emulate the French in the production of japanned brass chain, the electricity spreads itself, by means oj 
leather, and a veiy large manufactory has been esta- the coating of tin-foil, over the interior of the gia*(4 
Wished at Newark. New Jersey. The leather used at the particles of jnhich become polarised, deoemporarg 
Newark is curried expressly for the purpose, and the electricity or the outside oi the jar, and leaving it 
particular care ie taken to keep it as free as possible in an opposite state. At the same time, the electricity 
from grease. The skins are then tacked on to frames, of the vsrne name must pass from the outer coating to 
and coated first with a composition of linseed oil and the earth , in order to act, it is therefore neeeMaiy 
umber, m the proportion of 18 gallons of the former that the jar be uninsulated. If ajar be mcuiaUd, it 
to 5 ounces of the latter, boiled till nearly solid, and is only capable of bearing a feeble charge; hot If a 
then mixed with raw oil and spints of turpentine to conductor bo held near the outer coating, ipW iftM 
the proper consisten cy ; lamp-black is also added when pass from tlie onter coatiug to the conductor lor every 
the composition is applied, in order to give colour and spark that passes from the prime conductor to too knob 
body. From three to flour ooats of this are necessary of the jar. In this way a large number of jprs mag be 
to form a surface to receive the varnish, the corns charged, in which every one is insulated except the 
being laid on with a sort of knife or scraper. To last. Electric eqmlibnum, liter disturbance* may be 
randier the material raft and pliant, each coat most restored either by conduction, disrupCtom or com* 
be very light, and thoroughly dried between each turn. When a cnatgeu jar is diiohargfd ogr means of 
application. A thin ooat is afterwards applied of the a discharging-rod (winch see), the electrhnfy is con* 
same composition, of a eonsisteiieo to be pat on with ducted quietly through tho wire of tho discharger as 
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long m contact Is maintained ; but when it is made to 
tr averse the air between the knob of the jar, a bril- 
liant epark passes, accompanied by a characteristic 
crackling sound. When the outside foil is touched 
with one hand, while the knob or chain communicating 
with the inside of a charged jar is touched with the 
other, a bright spark and a powerful shock are pro- 
duced. The glass of the Leyden jar should lie thin. 
Cavendish ascertained that the quantity of electricity 
prodaced In the Leyden jar, with given surfaces, was 
inversely proportional to the breadth of the gloss. 

Jan. (See Eahl ) 

Joans, Boos of (TTcb., book of the upright), is 
the name of a hook referred to m two passages of the 
Old Testameut (Josh. x. 13; 2 ham. i. 1H), but now 
lost. Some have held that it was the book of Deuter- 
onomy, others Judges; others the books of Samuel 
themselves. St. Jerome and some others were of opi- 
nion that it was the book of Centals. Bishop Lowth, 
from the poetical nature of tho citations from it, con- 
sidered that it was a collection of national songs ; in 
which opinion ho was followed by tiesemus, who 
thought that it acquired its name, the “ book of the 
upright," from being written in praise of upright men. 
The general opinion is that tho book of Jasnens one of 
those writings which perished during the captivity. 
Dr. W. J. Donaldson published in lb.it a '*ook entitled 
“ Jasher ; Frsginenta urchotypa Carminum Hebraico- 
rum in Masorethico Veteris Testament 1 text a passim 
tessellata," m which ho attempts to restore this uucient 
record in accordance with lus own idea of its scope 
and contents. He asserts that it was written during 
the reign of Solomon, probably by Nathan tho pro- 
phot, assisted perhaps by Gad tho seer ; und that its 
object was to show that at first man was upright, but, 
by following carnal wisdom, bail fallen away, while the 
Israelites were chosen to preserve und transmit this 


chiefly natives of the East Indies ; but a few species 
ore found in other worm regions of the globe. The 
flowers are generally fragrant. The volatile oil qfjae- 
mine used in perfumery is chiefly obtained by distil- 
lation from the flowers of Jasminasi qffle inale and 
grandiflorum. The leaves of some speoies are very 
bitter, and have been employed medioinolly. The 
flowers of the species Nyctanike* arbor-trutie are used 
in India for dyeing yellow. 

Jaspxb, *<w'-per (Gr. uttpis), a mineral of the quarts 
fam., which occurs in the form of rooky masses, often 
making up largo portions of hills of considerable else. 
In hue, it is of various shades of red, yellow, brown, 
and green, sometimes arranged in stripes, when it is 
called ribbon jasper, its varied colours are generally 
derived from iron in different degrees of oxidation. 
Jasper is much used lor ornamental purposes, on ac- 
count of its hardness and susceptibility of taking a high 
polish. Bloodstone, or heliotrope, is a deep-green 
variety of jasper, with blood-red spots. Touchstone is 
a velvet-black flinty variety, used for testing the punty 
of gold alloys. Tho alloy is rubbed on the stone, so os 
to leave a metallic stieak, aud the quality is estimated 
by the brightness of the colour when nitric acid is 
washed over it. The principal deposit of jasper is the 
gorge of tho Korgon, m Siberia. The laboui of cutting 
out the blocks of jasper at this place is enormous : the 
workmen drill holes live inches apart, tho whole length 
r»f the block, to the depth required : into these they 
drive dry birch-wood pegs, which are kept wet tdl they 
expand and burst off the muss. At the Crystal Palace 
of 1H51 , several cases ot this jasper were exhibited, and 
a medal was awarded to them. 

J atkorittza, jut - e - o - ri '- za , in Bot., a gen. of the not. 
rd. Mfinujft rmaccce. The root of the species J. pal- 
««/» j, sometimes named Cocculu* palmatue, forms the 
ciduiuba ot tho Materia Medica. Calumba is exten- 


law of uprightness, lie believes that it comprised the 
marrow of what is contained in tluv Marred scriptures, 
which were not then written ; and that it was subse- 
quently worked up in .. careless or nrbilrnrr mnnner 
into the books as they now stand, at h n-f us t.ir os the 
book of Psalms. With tins view, he prof eeda to build 
np his imaginary funk of Jushcr. Whatever in the 
Aacrod books exhibits the nature of i.« i gl.t* »•". « i 
brutes the victories of llio true l-ii-.'e*, | 
their prosperity, or promises luturo blessedness, was 
taken from the book ol Jasher Among the strango 
results of his orraugemeut, is that Shorn, 11am, aud 
Japhet are sons of Adaiu, not ol Noah, who is Israel 
under a figure ; Cain and Abel ure boiis of Shem, and 
Abraham is the sou of Abel There are also two rab- 
hinioal works that bear tho title of the “ 13ook of 
Jaaher."— one a moral treatise, written in the end of 
tho I4tn century by R. Shabbatai Carmuz Lovita,— a 
copy of which, in MS., is m tho Vatican library ; the 
other, a treatise on Jewish laws, by K. Tham, 
written in the 13th century, and printed at Cracow in 
1017. * Another mediaeval woik, m Hebrew (printed at 
Venice and Prague in 1020), bears the same title, and 
is said to have been discovered at the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus, and to have been brought to Spain 
end preserved at Seville. It is probably the work of a 
Spanish Jew of the 19th century, containing the histo- 


6iv ely used as a tonic : its properties aro evidently due 
to a crystalline alkaloid, called calurobine. 

J ai Born a , jut'-ro-jii f(*r. tat roe, physician; t raphe, 
food, in allusion to the medicinal propertiesof the plants), 
in ltot., a gen. of plants belonging to the nat. ord. 
Eupkorhtncea, The seeds of J. purgano and those of 
J. multt/ula sre called physic-nuts. They yield by 
prr nrc fixed rO*i, and both the oils and seeds are 
■ i.-'ic t'.ii i luirt n ■* The oil of J. purpant is commonly 
known as oil qr wild cattor-ieeds, or Jatropka oil, and 
is well adapted for burning. It is sometimes employed 
to adulterate Eaat-lndian croton oil. The seeds of 
J. goMypxfoha, called bastnrd Flench physic-nuts, also 
possess purgative properties. The cassava, formerly 
included in this genus, is now placed in the genus 
Manthot (which eee). 

J aundic BjawH'-du (Tr.jauniste, from jaune, yellow) , 
in Med., is tho name of a disease characterized by 
yellowness of the skin and eyes, the urine being ssflron- 
coloured and tho itrees usually whitish or drab- 
coloured. It is usually preceded by symptoms of a 
disordered state of the liver and digestive organs, ab 
loss of appetite, irregular bowels or constipation, coho 
pains, nausea, headache, languor, Ac. Sooner or later, 
the yellow colour begins to appear, usually first in the 
eye, then the face, and then the whole body. Some- 
times the yellowness is the first symptom. From the 
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or darkish varieties art the most dangerous The 
coma and duration of this disease is carious, in some 
casss disappearing or proving fatal as early as the 
fourth day ; in others continuing for months or years. 
Some kinds of jaundice are absolutely irremediable, 
others will pan away without any treatment. In 
general, the obcions treatment is to promote the secre- 
tion of the bile and to favour its removal. In general, 
mercury form* an essential part in its treatment, to- 
gether with active purgatives. If there be any spas- 
modic pain in the right aide, opium and the warm bath 
should be need ; a mild diet, and the avoidance of all 
stimulants, to be strictly enjoined. 

J xT, rat (Ft. peat, Sp. cayo), a bird belonging to the 
fsm. of the Comda, ora. Jnieuores, end termed by 
Bewick the Cornu glundartue. Its generic charac- 
ters may be thus summed up —Beak shorter than the 
head, conical, slightly compressed, straight at the base, 
with the upper mandtble distinctly notched and sud- 
denly bent over the lower ; nostrils basal, lateral, and 
bidden from view by superincumbent bristles ; wings 
of moderate site and rounded, with the first three 
quill-feathers pectinated, while the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth ere of nearly equal length, and the longest in the 
wings legs of moderato sue; tarsus longer than the 
cuddle toe, the outer toe being joined to the middle 
at its base, and rather longer than the inner one; 
claws stout, curved, and sharp ; tail slightly rounded. 
The jay is a very handsome bird, well kuown in most 
of the well-wooded districts of England. It has been 
called by the appellation qlandarivt on account of its 
partiality for feeding on vegetable productions, such as 
acorns, berries, beech-mast, and other Bimilar sub- 
stances. The jay is generally about thirteen inches in 
length, and its general colour is a light purplish buff', 
which is paler m the under parts. Yxrrcll observes of 
this bird, in hu “British Birds/* “I have he.ird tho 
jay perform an i.ninterrupted song; it mocked tho 
greenfinch most imitably, and it was a considerable 
time before T cuud persuade myself that it was an 
imitation. But what amused mo most of all was its 
imitation of tbe neighing of a horse; this was so near 
the truth that, some companions who were with mo 
were a long time before they could bo convinced that 
tho sounds proceeded from the bird Tbe neighing 
was very subdued and suppressed, but it bore the most 
striking resemblance to the neighing of a colt at a 
distance; indeed, so close was the imitation, that, 
without a sight of the bird, no person could possibly, 
I think, be persuaded that the sound proceeded from 
such an agent. These imitations were accompanied, 
occasionally, with more subdued and verv melodious I 
notes ” Besides being common in England, the jnv is 
also found scattered over most parts of Europe , and 
in America there is also a variety termed the blue jay 
< Qarrulut crutahu) , which is very common m the 
northern portions of that continent. 

Jxhovah, je-hJ-va, is a name given iu Scripture to 
tbe Supremo Being. Its true pronunciation has been 
lost, as the Jews scrupulously avoid making any men- 
tion of it ; and, according to their tradition, it was 

S ronounced but once a year, by the high priest on the 
ay of atonement, when be entered the holy of holies. 
JmiT, jel'-le (Sp .jaUn t from Lat. gelo, I congeal), 
• term applied to every translucent juice which, when 
cold, thickens, so as to coagulate into a trembling 
mass ; thns the juioes of acid or mucilaginous fruits, 
currants, Ac., nre called jellies when, by the addition ot 
one part of sugar to two parts of juice, and by boiling, 
they have obtained a proper consistence. Tbe term is 
also applied to a concentrated decoction of Iceland 
mose/rendered agreeable to the taste by tbe addition of 
eugar.se. When the horns, bones, or extremities of 
animals are boiled to such a degree as to be stiff and firm 


to* arising from alkalescent jnices : in their nature 
they are cooling, saponaceous, and aseescent. Jellies 
inado from animal substances, on the contrary, ore 
alkalescent, and are therefore good in all cases in which 
acidity of the hnmonrs prevails. Animal jelly is soluble 
In water, , glutinous, becomes fluid by heat, coagulates 
in the sold, and combines with oU nod resins. 

Jun-nsB, in Bet. Hist., > general term applied 


Jesuit* 

to the Medusa, or that division of the olaas Jetpkala 
called Dtteopkara or Pit/aagiraia. All the animals 
belonging to it are entirely gelatmous, consisting of a 
large hemispherical disc, more or less oonvex above, 
and closely resembling a mushroom or umbrella in 
shape. (Set Mnnusa.) 

Jbmxdab, jim'u-Jar, a native officer In the Eait- 
Indian army, who holds a rank somewhat similar to 
that of a lieutenant in the regular service. 

Jsirnr. (See Sri win wo ) 

JnBMXiH, jer- 0 -mi’iiA, the name of one of tha pro* 
photic books of the Old Testament, called after its 
author, tbe prophet Jeremiah. It embraces a period 
of upwards of forty yean, between n c. 62B and 580. 
Tbe various prophecies of this book are nrranged with* 
out any regard to the order of time in which they were 
delivered. The following arrangement will serve to 
make the book more intelligible to the reader 1. Tho 
prophecies delivered in the reign of Josiah (i.— xn.l ; 
2. in the reign of Jehoiakim (uu,-u , xxii., xxiii., 
xxxv., xxxn., xlv.— vlvui., and xlix. 1—33) ; 3. in the 
reign of Zedekiah (xxi., xxiv., xxvii.— xxxiv., xxxvn. 
— xxxix.. xltx. 31—30, 1.. It.) ; 4. under the govern- 
ment of Hedaliab, from the taking of Jerusalem to the 
retreat of the people into Egypt, and the prophecies 
of Jeremiah delivered to the Jews in that country 
(xl — xliv.). Tho fat chanter (In.) was added by 
some other hand, probably Ezra, subsequently to the 
return from tho captivity, of which it gives a short 
acoount, and forms a proper argument or introduction 
to the book of Lamentations by the same author, 
which immediately follows. Some have professed to 
see in the style of Jeremiah marks of rusticity; but 
though wanting the dignity and splendour of Isaiah, 
it is by no moans destitute of elegance or sublimity. 
Ilia prevailing tono is that of melancholy, and his mind 
is so deeply and sorrowfully impressed with certain 
scenes and events, that ho dwells upon them with all 
the tenacity of overwhelming anguish. “ Though his 
sentiments are not always the most elevated, nor his 
periods uniformly n*»at and compact, yet his style is in 
a high degree beautiful and tender, especially when he 
has occasion to excite tho softer passions of gnef and 
pity, which is frequently the c*so in the earlier parte 
of his prophecies. These are chiefly poeticaL The 
middle of his book is almost entirely historical, and is 
written in a plain prosaic style, suitable to historical 
narrative. On many occasions lie is very elegant and 
sublime, especially in xlu. to li L — 39, which are wholly 
poetical, and in which the prophet approaches very 
[ near the sublimity of Isaiah/*— Horne. 

Jkr-falcom. (See Oua-rAi.coM ) 

Jertim, jcr'-vtn, m Ohem , awhile crystalline fusible 
biw\ fvsn 1. a! .*»* withvorulm, in tbe veratnm album, 
or w'..ie h-::« 1 'ic 
.T ester. (Seo < Jocbt Foot ) 

Jlsuits, or Socibtt of Jesus, jetf-u-Ux, it the 
name of a religious order in tho Uoman Catholic 
church, which rose in influence and power far above 
all tho others. Its founder was St. Ignatius Loyola, 
but tho order owed its greatness more to the shrewd 
policy and energy of his successors than to tbe ability 
of its founder. If e was a Spaniard, tbe son of a noble- 
man, and was a page at tho court of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. A wound received at tho siege of Pampe- 
luna, in the twenty-ninth year of his age, changed his 
ideas of life, and made lima resolvo to devote himself 
to the service of the Church. After a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land, ho, at the age of thirty, entered the 
university of Paris, in order to fit himself for the 
duties of a missionary. Ho seems to have possessed 
the rare faculty* of attracting around him and swaying 
minds of superior strength and more varied accom- 
plishments than bis own. While at tbe university, ha 
induced Le Fcvre (Faber), Francis Xavier, Laynes, 
and six other young men, to agree to make a pilgrim- 
age to the Holy Land, and to labour there for she con- 
version of the Saracens. A war between the emperor 
Charles V. and tho Turks prevented their joancy to 
Jerusalem. They therefore went to different univer- 
sities in Upper Italy, to gain new associates: and in 
1539 Ignatius convoked bis companions, and laid before 
them the plan of a new order, to ba catted tha Society 
of Jesus. Besides the three vow* of poverty, ebasttto, 
and obedienoe, they aba bound themselves by a fourth 
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vow. to go, withoat hesitation^ whoever the pope house of foil members, is pwmri hj * prriporituw; 
aright send them, in order to labour for the salvation each college by a rector; eed eeeh reefidcoee tore 
of eoule. The order was confirmed by peps! bull of superior. ▲ provincial Congregation oonristeof aO too 
Veal m.. to 1640. Loyola pos s ess ed , to the highest -professed members and suen coadjutors as are rectors 
degree* toe administrative faculty, which eminent li 1 of colleges. A general oongreg sfa on oonsisto of all the 
fitted him for carrying ont the necessary detail* of such provincial. and two delegatee from each provincial 
a work,— ehmifying the different duties, and distribute congregation ; and meets only for the election of a new 
tog the various offices ; and hence, in the space of a general, or for deliberating on subjects of very great 
very few yearn, the society had established itself in importance. The general council, which elects a new 
almost every country to Europe, as well as in many general, electa also a monitor, whose dnty it is to ob- 
pffccet throughout the old world end the new. The serve the conduct end actions of the general; and, if 
Jesuit was a man everywhere in request, as a man necessary, to admonish him; and * certain number of 
perfectly qualified for whatever task he undertook, assistants, who«e advice the general is hound to seek, 
whether as adviser, confessor, teacher, or supermten A strict examination precedes the admission of new 
dent o i affhnrs. The sapenor thus held m me hsnt members, and five points are absolute impediments to 
pirituel government which was rapid!; admission ; vie , murder, apostasy or other grievous 

r over and beyond the Christianised offences, subjection to a degrading sentence, member* 

With deep sagacity of the remoter const* ship in a monastic order, marriage, and msec tty, or 

^ r he strictly forbade any Jesuit to accept decided weakness of intellect. Previous to admission* 

aoeMlotical dignities of any sort ; hut, at the same the novice must make a confession to a sapenor, af his 
tone, they were not forbidden, but eagerly sought sins and nutural infirmities, bis desires, prejudices, do. ; 
after, the office of confessors to emperors, kings, and these confessions must be frequently repeated 
and princes, and thus they obtained great power, tc during the period of his probation. At the same 
he need for tho advantage of their order and of the time, the members of the order keep m strict watch 
Ohnruh in general. Loyola expired at Home, July, over the words and actions of the novices, of whom 
1086, m the sixty-fifth year of his age, after having they are bound to report to the supenor whatever of 

n nmed the aooiety for sixteen years. Loyola seems importance«they discover in their conduct. The novi- 
avo been aotuated by the belief •* t at all things tiute lasts for two years, dunngwhioh the novices are 
would go well in too world, in a world-wise sense, if it not allowed to study, but must devote their whole time 
wore brought into a state of absolute, unreasoning, un- to prayer and meditation, the “ Spiritual Exe rcis es , ** a 
gainsaying submisaivenera to a tingle hand ruling it work composed by Loyola, being their ohief guide, 
for its good.' 1 At a very early p enod, however, alter The novice may then ofler himself for admission into 
toe death of Loyola, and while nis immediate succes- the society, and being fonnd qualified, takes tbe vowa 
sora-were still living, certain writers gave themselves of poverty, chastity, and obedience, and becomes a 
to too teak of moulding an ethical system suited to the scholastic. In this second stage, ho generally de- 
parted requirements of the Jesuit confessors, based votes fifteen or seventeen years to study and 
upon a system of casuistic reasoning which found teaching in tho colleges oi the order, first stndying 
mesne to eenotion or excuse the deepest crimes. The belles-lettres, rhetoric, philosophy, the physical 
h is to r y of Jesuitism derives a deeper colour end a and mathematical sciences; then teaching m suc- 
ibular Stoin, "not so much because crimes more fingi- cession various branches; and afterwards spending 
Mout wore committed by tho hands, or at tho instiga- four or six years m the study of theology and 
torn of Jesuit agents, »'Ut because the Jesuit, whether the oriental languages. The candidate then spends a 
suggesting crimes or employed m smoothing the path second novitiate, lasting for one year, during which ho 
of toe criminal, or in extracting the stiug ot remorse, lives m retirement, making himself acquainted with 
want about tho work with refined reasonings, with an the constitution of lus order, and preparing himself for 
apparatus of orderly logic, with a carefully adjusted receiving the final degree of the order. A detailed 
soheme of spurious ethics, which, as often os it made report is then made by his superior to the general of 
one man actually a criminal, prepared a hundred for the order, and in accordanee with this he is admitted 
walking to the same path.** The casuistry of this body to tho rank of either coadjutor ttptriiualn, or pro/ccnu. 
is immortalised in tlio “ Provincial Letlers** of Pascal The coadjutors have on the whole the same rights aa 
The privileges granted to the order wore such as ape- tho professi, but cannot tako part in the provincial and 
oially enabled them to extend their power. At a time general congregations of the order, and oannot bo 
whsu Protestantism was so weakening the ranks of the elected to a higher office than thereetorate of a college. 
Ohuroh of Borne, the popes saw the policy of having The profemod members, m whose hands the supremo 
such a body of men to oppose them as the Jesuits ; and government of tbe order hes, take upon themselves tho 
hence they received privileges such as no body of men, fourth vow to go as missionaries wherever the pope 
either to ohuroh or state, had received hefore. They nay send them. Besides the above dosses of members, 
aarw totally exempted from tho performance of those here arc also lay coadjutors, who are received for 
duties which form the chief business of other monks, domestic employments. The Jesuit* wear no monastic 
They do not consume half their time in the repetition * abit, bnt dress in black, nearly like secular priests. 


only all the rights of 

. jrs, but are exempt from all episcopal and civil Tbe order was sui 
jurisdiction and taxes, so that they acknowledge no 'tiOfl, m Portugal 
authority but that of the pope and the superiors of ~ 

their oraer; and are permitted to cxcrcue evory 
priestly function, parochial rights notwithstanding, 

« of men, even dui 


among all olaasea of men, even during an interdict, hut 
afto (what is not even permitted to archbishops uncon- 
ditionally) they son absolve from all sins aud eccle- 
siastical penalties, change the objects of t he vows of the 


ressed in England in 160<Mn Vemoo 

1760, in France 1764, and in Spain 

7871 In 1773 the order was totally suppressed by 
Jccreo of Pope Clement XIV. In Prussia, although 
.hey had to abandon the constitution of tho order, they 
sere permitted to continue as ard organised society till 
:he time of Frederick William II. In Bnisfo also too 
lrder found an asylum, from which they were not ex- 
pelled till 1817. On the 7th Angnst, 1814, Phis VII. 


laity, acquire churches and estates withont further Earned a bull, try which he restored' toe order, with all 
papal sanction, ho. The general, who is at the head of .ho privileges which it possess e d at the time of its sup- 
the order, hes moreabsotote power than the general of preerion. The Church of Borne hod Mt its held over 
any other mUgfons order, lie is elected for life, ap the minds and consciences of the people being gredn- 
porateasariy all tho officers of the nmor, and receives ally dunmisbed by the difitasion of heresy and atheism, 
~ rts from the provincials, and quarterly and this seamed tho mom likely means by whioh it 
_ the superiors of the professed houses, light be restored. A novitiate woe opened si Borne 
of the colleges, and he masters of the a 11th November, 1814, end Merited m 1694 the 



1 is divided, into provinces, 
nsdrby a pievtiunri; sash 


of which is session of apart, or the whole, of the torn 

professed, house; or of the order, ami s 
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Thy nSned to IaiMj in 1697, to Pttwi 
Venice la IBM, and to Toscany (for* abort time). in 
1810. The revolution of 1818 endangered their exist- 
mm in oil Italy; moba attacked theu\faoa»es m Genoa 
and Naples and they were expelled from nearly every 
state, even from the dominions of tbe pope. After thr 
success of the oountererevoiatton in 1848, they returned 
to nkist of tbe atatea, except Sardinia and Tuecany ; bu 
they were again expelled br tbe revolution* of 186WW 
from Lombardy, Anna, Modena, and hoplse. Tb 
order hw again obtained a footing in moat of tbe 
oountriea of Europe, and «n venous parte of tbe New 
World; and in acme eonntnea there are conmderablr 
number* of them. In tbe 19th century, however, tin 
order poaacaara little of the power which it wielded m 
the 17th, nor ia it of tbe nature of thing* that it should 
be ao. The diffusion of knowledge, tbe general forma- 
tion of enlightened view*, the advances of scienoe, arc 
all againat the extension of the power of this eyatem 
*• Jesuitism we roust believe to be in itself unchanged 
and unchangeable but •• those things in which consist 
tbe welfare of nations are every year coming to be 
better understood than heretofore; the folly— not 
merelr the criminality— of violence, of ambition, ol 
political fraud and chicane, ia coming to be more and 
more seen and felt ; the Tew and the intelligible axiom; 
of private morality, embodying tbe requirements oi 
troth, honesty, and open dealing, are now in course ol 
being applied more and more widely to the public con- 
duct or public men, and also to the policy of govern- 
ments Those, therefore— tbe conspirators against 

the rights and liberties of mankind— whose practices lost 
them to court the honr of darkness, will find themselves 
continually driven into narrower and still narrowing 
corners, until at length the world will nd itself of them 
for ever."— (Taylor )— Ref. Jetuifttm, by Isaac Taylor, 
in Encyclopedia Britannic* ; A. Stommets’s History of 
tbe Jeeuxtt, 8 vc's. London, 1848; Abb<5 (/uelttVs 
Hutoire dee ,2 vols. Pans, 1858-9; Oretineau- 

Joli's Histoir • rchyieuae, pohhqur at Ulliravrt de la 
Comparjnie dr Jeuu, 8 vola. Pans, 1844-0. 

Jvt, jet (Dn, g*t, Fr.j<ivrt),asohd, drv, inflammable 
fossil substance, susceptible ot a good polish, and glossy 
tn its fracture, which is oonchoidal or undulated. It 
lias a resinous lustre, and a spec. grav. from 1 25 to 
1*80. The colour of jet is a pure and deep blaok, with 
sometimes a tinge of brown. It occurs in opaque 
compact masses, so solid and hard that they can readily 
be turned in a lathe. By friction it acquires a weak 
electricity, even when it is not insulated. Sometimes 
it presents tbe form of branches of trees, and exhibits 
traces of o ligneous texture. When burning, it lias a 
flame often grertnsh in colour; but it does not melt like 



some unexpected association of idnns. Bonfitt, table 

Lietiotmairo (taBrieacos, das Lattsaa at daa Arta»” 
•muneratM oharades, anignat, aorostioa* and tU ar 
efforts of genius, as naming indar fla nanUsBili 
letion ofyeM (Teaprit. . 

Jan* Ftomvx t 'Kka(r)Jbr* (Fr„ tad 
is tbe name given to a poetical contest whioh takaa 
place en nually at Toulouse, m Franoe, under the m, 
sidenqy nf the Avadfme dn Jam r Fiona*. Iturigto- 
eted in the early part of the 14th century, in an attempt 
by tbe oituens of Toulouse to revive tbe poetry of the 
Troubadours. Seven persons were untied into a ■oetato 
under tbe name of the Sap t Trteaiart da Tobse, aadL i 
in 1828, they sent a totter in verse to all the poetoef < 
Provence, inviting them, on the 8rd of May, 1324, t» ' 
apoetioal contest, when the composer of the best poem - 
was to reoeivo a violet of fine gold. Tbe celebrated 
troubadour Araaud Vidal gamed the prim. Two other 
prises were so on after added, to increase the splendour 
of the festival,— a wild rose end a pansy, both of silver. 
Similar institutions were afterwords established at 
Barcelona and Tortosa, and the original institution 
began to decline, ami at the end of the oeutory wae 
nearly extinct, when it was revived byOtanencelasurvt 
who left by will a considerable sum for theountinoanea 
of this festival. More costly flowers now rewarded the 
talent of the competitors. Four prims were now 
offered,— «n amnrsuthus of gold of the valaa of 408 
livrrs, for the best ode ; a violet of etlver, of the value 
of 26V livres, for the best essay in prom; asilrvpensy, 
value 200 livres, for an eclogue, elegy, or idyl ; and* 
silver lilv, value 80 livres, for tbe best sonnet or hymn 
in honour of the Jfr.ly Virgin. It afterwards took the 
name of Acaddme dn Jeux Fhroua, end was made to 
include a chancellor, 85 mamtenenrs ar judges, and 
20 masters. Afterwards, m 1778, tbe offloe of chanoellor 
was abolished, end now one of the members prestdsa, 
with the titlo of noddratnr, and is appointed by lot 
every throe months. The seal of the society tempt 
by a standing secretary. After an -interruption of 
fifteen years, from 1790 to 1808, the academy again 
assembled for the awarding of prises, end, sums that 
line, the festival has been annually celebrated. 

Jaw, Tbb Waitdxbino, ju, a mythical psamnage 
who forms the subject of many popular traditiOBS. 
According to one account, he was a carpenter; and 
as our Saviour passed bis workshop on his way to exe- 
cution, tbe soldiers begged that ha might be allowed 
to enter for a few moments and rest; but he not only 
•o fined, hut insulted him By another account ha was 
t shoemaker, sitting at Ins benoh as our Saviour passed 
,o Calvary, and not only refused to allow him to real 
fora few moments, but drove him away with oursaa. 


and sometimes aromaUc odour, sensibly different from 
that of eoal or bitumen. It 14 most frequently found 
in detached masses, of a moderate sice, m beds of 
sandstone, marl, limestone, and secondary trap, and is 
oouncotod with coal formations, especially those that are 
associated with eecondary trap rocks. In Galicia and 
other parts of 8pain, and in Wittenburg in Saxony, 
good specimens of Jet are obtained, also m the depart- 
ment of Aude, sn France, where it sometimes contains 
amber. In 'England, it is found near Whitby. It 
oocurs in trap rooks in the Faroe Islands, and in the 
Isle of Skye, and in the coal formation in Massachu- 
setts, in America. Although used fur fuel in some 
parts, jet is more frequently cut and polished for orna- 
mental purposes, necklaces, bracelets, buttons, Ac. 
Jly some mineralogists jet is considered as being inter- 
mediate between bituminous wood and coal. 

Jirf n’Bav, jet dot, a French term, largely used in 
England, signifying a fountain whioh throws up a 
Mraam of water to a great height m the air. (Sec 
Fouradt.) 

Jxham, JOTzojr, or Jotsoh, jet~»Hm (Fr. jater, to 
oast away), in Law, ia anything thrown ont of a ship 
bei ng m danger of a wreak and out on shore. 

Jim, yeF-ta (Fr. jatSe), a small pier or prqjeo- 
tion into a river, for narrowing it and raising the water 
above thrt place. A jetty-bead is the projecting part 
" h0 “ «“• fOT “ 

«f »tt), »"5m ^plid^o"7wSloim*feTOd from 
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ill I return." Driven by fear and remorse, -ha baa 
.inco wandered, according to tbe command of our 
Lord, from place to plaue, and hu in vain sought death 
amid all the greatest ;dangors and calamities to whioh 
'roman life is subject. The legend first appears in tha 
Chronicle of Matthew Fans, in the 13th century, 
where tbe Wandering Jew is called Cartaphilus, and 
is said to have been a servant of Pilate. Hie name hi 
:he later legends is Abasucrua. In the 10th and 17th 
centuries there appeared several impostors daimiug to 
>e the Wandering Jew. This legend has formed tha 


Fiev. George Crnly (•• Salatliiel **), Alexander Daman 
he cider (Ibri*) LaWadam), Eugene Sue, M, Oclckcrt, 
md Dana Hoffman (** Chronicles selected from tha 
)rigmals of Cartaphilus, the Wandering Jew/* 
London, 1854) ; of tbe poem of tbe “ Undying Ong/* 
>y Mrs, Norton; and of numerous small 1 pM 
lecaa. , _ _ 

. Jbwxllut, or Jnwxx.XT l yrts , -ef-e^e,ysw'«sLns (Dm 
'motel, Ger. Juwtl, a jewel) -In the primary accept- 
ation of the word, the term jewellery w applied to any 
jrnaments made of precious stones a at in geld or stiver 
for the adornment of tbe person. In *a wxtandsfl 
leose, it inolndes any small article a Bade or gold ar 
Jlver, even though no precious stones or jewels ha 
used in its mannfsetore. The srbaipet ofthe preefoaa 
tones or gems ate described under their reepeotiua 
Leadings. (Sn Amcdrsr, Diawokb, ftrittia, 


THE* DICJHONABY -OF 


Jewelling Job* Book of 

Ones, Busy, Simms. Ac.) The work of preperbg holes in the stones ere drilled by mseoe of small drille 
the stones, by catting them into n saiteble form ana of steel, diamond-powder and oil being introdoeed into 
polishing them, belongs to the lapidary. (Sot Laps- the cavity while the process of drilling is going on. 
2 UBY-WOBE.) It is the peculiar province of the jeweller The stones are finally polished by robbing them on o 
to make settings of metal for the stones, and secure piece of plate-glam on wliioh a little diamond-powder 
them therein, and to mannfaetore trinkets of any kind and oil has been placed, 
in gold or silver. whether in combination with jewels Jaw's Eab. (Set Exidta.) 
or not. The settings of ornaments are made by casting Jaws' Pitch. (Set Asphalt.) 
the metal in email moulds or stamping it with dies, Jbw’b-haep. an msigmfleant instrument of music, 
after which a finish is given by chasing, burnishing, the form of which is too well known to need descrip- 
end lacquering Gems ore fixed m their setting by tion. It is a mere plaything, and is totally incapable 
cement end the aid of the blowpipe, a small hammer, uf being played m conjunction with either the voice or 
and aome very fine files. Articles or jewellery are not other instruments : its sounds are produced by holding 
required to have the " hall mark." or the stamp of it between the teeth and striking the projecting end 
Goldsmiths' HalL upon them, which mast bo placed of an iron spring with the finger. It is sometimes 
on all articles of plate made by goldsmiths. This is called the Jew's tramp, and is vulgarly believed to dr- 
done to prevent the reduction of the gold below a rive its name from the Jews, and to be employed in 
certain standard, by the addition of too much alloy to their music. This is, however, entirely wrong, as they 
the pore metal. The value of gold is estimated by the do not possess any instrument of the kina/ and its 
ratio that exists between the gold and the alloy, the present name is most probably a corruption of the 
whole mass being considered to be divided into 24 equal French jeu-trompe, a tramp to play with; or it may 
parte. Than, pure gold is spoken of as being "21 carats come from what seems to be its proper name, and 
fine old standard or sterling gold, as being 23 carats; what it is often called, jaw's harp, frpm its being 
and new standard gold 18 carats; which means that played betwoen the teeth, 
sterling gold contains 22 parts of gold to 2 of alloy, Jew's Mallow. ( Set ConcHOBirs.) 
and new standard gold 18 parts of gold to 0 of alloy. Jib, jib, the foremost sail in a ship, extending from 
This is the lowest standard of gold admitted at Gold* the outer end of the jib-boom towards the foretop 
smiths' Hall. Pure gold, or -gold of 22 carats, is too masthead. In cutters and sloops it is placed upon 
soft for the purposes of the jeweller ; and as articles of the bowsprit, and extends to the lower masthead. ▲ 
jewellery bear no mark to determine the quality of the flying jab is a Bail which is occasionally set upon aboona 
gold, purchasers who have no means of testing it may rigged out beyond the jib-boom. The jib-boom is a 
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deeper, according to the preponderance of silver or 
copper in the alloy; and the introduction of nno has 
the effect of improving tho appearance of the motal, 
and rendering its similitude to puie gold still greater ; 
while the intrinsic value of the composition thus pro- 
duced is very small. 

Jxwblliho, jew '-el-liny, a term particularly applied 
to the art of setting precious stones of a hard nature 
in different parts of a watch, so that the spindles or 
pivots of the wheels may work in them. After the 
watchmaker has bored holes m the various pieceB of 
the watch in tho exact spots where the jewels are to be 
inserted, the parts are sent to the jeweller, who en- 
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sometimes by only one, and a cap on the outer end of 
the bowsprit. 

Jio, jig (Ital. giqn, Fr. gigue), a quick, animated 
dot 

tion, although the term is 
girq, or ghetge. Jigs were very popular amongst most 
Europeans. In Bartholomew Fair they were danced 
by buffoons during tho exhibitions of Dives and Laza- 
rus, and scriptural stones. 

Jour, Popb, gone, is a fictitious personage, who was 
long supposed to have succeeded Leo IV. in the papal 
chair m 855, and to have occupied it above two 
Sho is said to have been a native of Mentz, who 
m lovo with an Englishman at Fulda, travelled wi 
him, and studied at Athens and Borne, concealing her 
sex, and taking the name of Johannes Angelicas. Sho 
became distinguished for her talents and learning, and 


manner that the small ring of brass in which the stone 
has been set may sink into it. He must, however, 
always take oare that the centre of the hole made by 
the watohmeker may coincide with the centre of the 
cavity that ho himself has hollowed out to receivo the 
jewel and its setting. After the jewel has been fitted 
into the oavity, it is secured in its place by two screws 
with broad heads, which project over the setting and 
prevent it from slipping out. The jewel and its setting 
is always let into tne plate deep enough to allow tho 
latter to be flush with it. When a jewel is required 
with a hole right through it, one stone is sufficient, 
which is drilled and let into the plate in tho manner 
described above ; but when a cavity is required m the 
•tone instead of a complete perforation, so that the 
end of the pivot may havo something to work against, 
two atones are used, fixed in separate settings,— one of 
whioh is bored right through, whilo tho other is not 
pierced at all, but senes to close the ha>o made in the 
first stone on one side of it, by fitting over it In this 
case the jeweller; outs away the metal of the plate 
about the b oJa that is to be jewelled, deep enough to 
reeeive the two settings, which he places in the cavity 
one above another, taking care that the surface of the 
last may be flush with the plate, alter which he secures 
them by screws as before. Tho stones are fixed in the 
eettmg by turning a hollow in the ring to receive the 
jewel, and pressing a thin brass rim, whioh is left for 
the pnrpose, closely about the stone with a burnisher. 
Diamonds for end-pieces, however, are generally brazed 
Into settings of steel. The jeweller outs the jewels 
to the required shape, and polishes the*n in a small 
lathe on as little due of copper, which is charged with 
diamond- powder, known m the trade as " bort." The 
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John VIII. Sho governed well, but having become 
iregnant, she was seized with the panh of labour one 
lay m procession, and died in the street, near the Coli- 
seum. Tho story is first mentioned by Marianne 
Scotus, a monk m tho abbey of Fulda, in the Ilth cen- 
‘.ury ; but il has been sufficiently disproved. 

Job, Book or, jobe, » the name of one of tbe 
books of the Old Testament, so called from the patri- 
arch whose history and whoso patience under adver- 
sity and suffering it depicts. Many questions have 
been agitated with respect to this book, particularly 
regarding tho reality or fiction of the history, the 
period in which the author lived, and the piety and 
ethics which the book is intended to teach. Many 
eminent critics have endeavoured to prove that the 
whole poem is a mere fictitious narration, intended to 
instruct through the medium of a parable, while tbe 
actual truth ofthe narrative has been maintained by 
men equally distinguished, and has, besides, been the 
uniform belief both of tho Jewish and the Christian 
church. Besides, Job is spoken ef in several other 
assages of Scripture as being a real personage. “Ye 
ave heard of the patience of Job,*' says the apostle 
James. As to the age in which be lived, there is great 
diversity of opinion. Some regard him as living in the. 
time ofthe patriarchs, others in the time of Moses, 
others during the Judges, others in the reign of Solo- 
mon, others in the time of the Captivity, Ac. The 
book itself bears undoubted marks of antiquity. The 
Usserian, or Bible chronology, dates the trial of Job 
about tho year 1520 B.O., or twenty-nine yean before 
the departure of tbe Israelites from Egypt. In sup- 
port of its high antiquity, have been adduced, besides 
the general air of antiquity which pervades the manner* 
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Job, Book of 

recorded M tbe poem, the longevity or Job, which wet 
chancterietio of em-lyor patriarchal times; hie hold 
ing the office of priest in me own tally; his allusion 
to tbst species of tdolstoy slone which is generally 
admitted to have been the most ancient.— that of the 
heavenly bodies; and the nlenee of tbe book respect* 
ing the history of tbe Israelites and the Mosaic laws. 
Dr. Hales has. by means of astronomical calculations,, 
based upon the position of the stars referred to by 
Job, attempted to fix the date of his trial, and maker 
it to have bed n 181 years before the birth of Abraham 
The scene of the poem >• steted to be the land of Us, 
which moat probably la Idumea. The different partr 
of the book are ao closely connected together, that r 
moat all have been the work of one author, and many 
conjectures have been made as to who that author 
was. Eithu, Job, Motes, Solomon, Isaiah, Ezekiel, 
and Ezra, have all been brought forward as having 
written it. There is no reason, however, to doubt 
indeed, it is highly probable that Job was the write 
of his own story, of whose inspiration we have the 
dearest evidence, when he aays, *' I have heard of thee 
by the hearing of Uie car, but now mine eye aecth 
thee" (slit 5). In this book we have an account of a 
man of distinguished wealth, as well as of eminent 
piety, suddenly precipitated from the very summit ol 
prosperity into the lowest depths of misery and ruin, 
— first bereaved of his wealth and children, and after- 
wards afflicted with a loathsome and excruciating 
bodily disease. Yet, under these heavy afflictions, we 
are told that he amned not, nor charged God foolishly 
He is visited by three of his friends, Eliphaz, Bildad, 
and Zophar, on the pretence of affording lura consola- 
tion. After a long silence. Job’s grief breaks forth 
into passionate exclamations, and a vehement execra- 
tion of the day of his birth. The minds of his friends 
arc suddenly exasp j rated, and their consolation, if any 
was intended, is changed into contumely and re- 
proaches. KUphar t ’proves his impatience, quest i-m 
bub integrity, l»v insinuating that God does not t>< 
punish the righteous, and finally admonishes him 
not to despise thu chastisement* of God (iv. f ▼ ) 
Job replies, apologizing for the intemperance of his 
grief by the magnitude of hie calamities ; prays for 
speedy death, accuses his friends of cruelty, and sup- 
plicates tho mercy of God (vi.,vii ). The argument 
of Eliphaa is resumed by Bildad, who reproves Job 
with still greater acrimony, telling him that tho death 
of his children had been owing to their transgressions, 
and that he should reform, not murmur (vni.). In 
reply. Job acknowledges the justice and sovereignty ot 
God ; argues that his afflictions are no proof of lus 
wickedness; and, in despair, again wishes for death 
(ix., x). Zophar prosecutes the argument with 
■till greater severity, and exhorts him to repent unce, 
aa the only means by which to recover Ins former 
prosperity (xi.). Job replies, censuring their pre- 
tensions to Bupenor wisdom, charging them with 
hypocrisy and uncharitablencss, and appealing to God, 
professing his hone in a future resurrection (xu.— 
xiv.). The second series of controversy begins with 
another speech from Eliphaz, who accuses Job of im- 
piety in justifying himself (xv.). Job replies, com- 
plaining ot tho increasing unkindnees ot Lis friends, 
protests his innocency, and looks to death as bis last 
resource (mi., xvu.). Bildad oontinues his former 
line of argument with increased asperity, inculcating 
the general idea that Job's sufferings are tbe tokens 
of God’s displeasure at his wickedness (xvui.). In 
reply, the sufferer complains bitterly of the cruelty of 
bis fnqnds and the hard treatment of God ; also he 
craves pity, and professes bis belief that God would 
yet appear to vindicate bis cause against his accusers 
(xix.). The second speeoh of Zophar enlarges 
npon the sure downfall and portion of the wicked 
(xx.). Job, on tbe contrary, dwells npon tho fact that 
the wicked are often prosperous in this world, and 
end their days in peace (xxi.). The third scries of 
controversy is opened by Eliphaz asserting more 
directly than before that Job’s misfortunes were the 
result of his crimes, and concludes with renewed 
exhortation to repentance and prayer (xxii ). ’ n 

reply. Job ardently desires to plead his cause before 
God, and maintains that the wicked frequently escape 
punishment sn this life (xuu., xxiv.). The reply of j 


Joint Dory 

Bddad, who expresses the bolinetTof God, before 
whom no man can be pure (txv.). Job, tn reply, 
revindicates bis own conduct with great warmth; lakes 
a retrospect of bis former life es a husband, a master, 
a magistrate; and concludes with an ardent wish for 
an i immediate trial before God's tnbitbal (xxvi«— 
xx xi.). Another speaker is now introduced, Ehbn by 
name, who sums up the whole argument. After cos* 
demmng the conduct of all the disputants, whose 
reasonings were not calculated to produce conviction 
(xxxu.), he proceeds to contest several of Job'* 
position*, and to show that God frequently afflicts tho 
children of men for the best of purposes, and that, in 
every instance, it is our duty to submit. He concludes 
with a fine description of the various attributes of 
God (xxxiu.— xxxvu.). Jehovah himself now inter* 
poses, and addresses Job ont of a whirlwind, in * 
speech of tho sublimest kind. He shows Job the folly 
or questioning the justice or wisdom of the Divuio 
government, when ho is unable to control, or as much 
as comprehend, the commonest phenomena of nature 
( xxxv in.- — xli.). lhcn follows Job'a submission, and 
his restoration to prosperity, his possessions being 
doubled (xln.). Some commentators have regarded 
this book as a regular epic, possessing unity of action, 
delineation of character, plot, and catastrophe,— not 
exactly in the Grecian, but in the Oriental style; others 

■gurd it as a regular drama, divided into acts and 

■ones; while others call in f« ii.i Uiicul. But, what- 
ever class of poetry we log ini T its l-clunging to, it 
stands m the first rsi.k m Hi brew p-. -v, "Th» 
poetry of tho book of Job, ’ mv* Dr. Illur, "ia not 
only equal to that of any other of the sacred writings, 
but is superior to them all, except those of Isaiah 
alone. As Isaiah is tho most sublime, David the most 
pleasing and tender, so Job is tho most descriptive of 
all the inspired poets. A peculiar glow of fancy and 
strength of description characterize the author, lf» 
writer wiihIcvit abounds so much in metaphors. He 
may be said not to describe, but to render visible, 
whatever he treats Horne's Introduction to 

the Holy Scripture* 

Joel, Book of, jo 1 -el, the name of one of the book** 
of the Old Testament, called after its author, who ie 
oue of w hat are t ci incd tho minor prophets, lie lived 
n Judah, but under what rcigu is doubtful, soma 
•lacing bun under Uzziah, others under Joash, Ac. 
The book consists of two parts; the first (i. 2 — n. 18} 
jiving a description of a famine caused by the ravage* 
•f locust*, and exhorting the people to repentance, la 
which he becomes very urgent towards the close, de- 
noun ciug still greater judgments against them if they 
mtinue impenitent; and the second part (». 19— 
..j. 21), containing the divine promise respecting tho 
removal of tin* r: 1 rrrr ♦ upon the people, the destruc- 
tion of all nati !■-— n:«- t . tho theocracy, 'and tho 
glorification ot that theocracy by the richest blessing* 
of nature and the outpouring of the spirit upon all 
flesh. The rannmnty of this book bos never been 
doubted. The stvlc is pure, elegant, and copious, and 
the ideas nre noble and vigorous. 

John Hull, ,/on, a collective name, used in a sportive- 
manner, in order to designate the English people. It 
was fir*l employed by Dean Swift. Aiuongst tbe 
English themselves, the term is used in order to con- 
vey the idea of an honest, blunt, but, on the whole, 
good-natured character. Amongst foreigners, tho 
term John Bull is employed in order to express the- 
.insular peculiarities and prejudices of the English 
nation, and especially their inability to accommodate 
themselves to the circumstances of foreign countries. 
The generio sobriquets applied to tbe inhabitants of 
other countries differ from the English John Bull, 
Thus, the terms $awney m Scotland, and Paddy in 
'reland, refer more to individuals than to the Scutch 
or Irish people generolly. The former of these la 
derived from Saundere, a contraction ot Alexander, 
nd the latter from Putrul. I he tetra Yankee aha 
signifies an m.l v *"1 tm'T'Mu, pirli'‘iilariy a native 
•I the eaitii . «■: ,■ li m it i!iv v a corrupt Indian 
pronunra" »i i ihr w ird An/.'fA, whom the Indiana 
-alicd • 1 ,m ■?»'*. u i vinnioii colloquial 

'xpression, is derived from U.S., the abbreviation of 
he UriifeJ States. 

Jousr Dour. (See Dour, John.) 
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John, Epistles of 

Jobs, Hntrexs ox, the name of three of the hooka 
of the .New Testament/ scriptures, which, though bearing 
no neme, era unquestionably the work of the apoatle 
John. The aatbar of the Ant epistle describes himaelf 
at fta co mmencem e nt , as aa emavritness of the life of 
our Lord : end the style end language manifestly har- 
monise with those of the author of the gospel of John. 
For the anthentioHy of the drat epistle lery ancient 
testimony on be addused. The design of this epistle 
is to refute, and to guard the Christians, to shorn he 
wrote, against erroneous and licentious tenets, princi- 
ples, and practices ; to stir up all who profess to know 
<1 od, to hare oommunion with him, and to believe m 
him, that they walk in the light and not in darkness, 
that ia, in holiness and not in sin ; and to help forward 
' and provoke real Christians to communion with Ood 
and Christ Jesus, to eonstancy in the faith, and purity 
and holiness of life. The etyle is simple, clear, and 
flowing, end the epistle breathes a spirit of love and 
devotion, with seal for moral strictness. The second 
epistle ia addressed to Kuna, " the elect lady," and is 
an epitome of the first, touching in few words on the 
same points. Koria is commended for t lie religious up- 
bringing of her children, and is exhorted to abide m the 
doo trine of Christ, to persevere in tho truth, and care- 
fully to avoid the delusions of false teachers. Chiefly, 
however, he beseeohes her to practise the great end 
indispensable commandment of Christian love snd 
charity. The third epistle is addressed to a oonverted 
gentile, named Game, but of whom nothing is known 
with certainty. Ita aoope ia to command his steadfast- 
ness in the faith and hra general hospitality, especially 
to the ministers of Christ; to caution him against the 
ambitious and turbulent practices of Diotrephes, and 
to recommend Demetrius to his friendship , referring 
what he may further have to say to a personal inter- 


/tires. 

Jonir, Gobfxl or, is the name of ono of tho books of 
the New Testament, written by John the Evangelist 
end Apostle, the son ol Zebedec, and the younger 
brother of James the cider. The precise dato of tins 
gospel is not known, some placing it as early as 68 or 
60, others as late aa 07. There hoi been much specula- 
tion m modern times as to the object the apostle had 
in view m writing his gospel. According to some, lus 
design was to supplement the deficiencies of the three 
other gospels; according to others, to confute the 
errors of the Nicolai tans and Oennthus; while others 
are of opinion that it waa to state the true doctrine of 
the divinity of Christ. Probably all of these and 
other motives may have been in tho mind of the apoatle ; 
bat, judging from what he himself has said, the last of 
these seems to have been tho main motive. “ Many 
other signs truly did Jesus in tho presence of lus dis- 
ciples, which are not written in this book. But these 
are written, that ye might believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the son of God, and that, believing, ye might 
have lire through Ins name** (xx. 31). Tho four 
inflowing doctrines are more particularly insisted upon 
in this book : — 1. The mystioul relation of the Hou to 
she Father; 2. that of the Redeemer to believers; 3. 
the announcement of the Holy Ghost as the comforter ; 
4. tho peculiar importance ascribed to love. It is 
usual to divide this book into three parts —1. The In- 
i reduction or prologue (i. 1—18); 2 tho History, 
narrating the various events in connection with onr 
Lord's ministry, and giving an account, of bis death 
<i. 10— xx. 29); 8. the Conclusion, giung an account 
«>f the person of the writer of this gorpol, and of bis 
design in writing it (xx. 30— xxt.). No doubt has 
ever been entertained at any time in the Church, cither 
as to the canonical authority of this book or to its 
taint written tnr John. The cirnemstantiality of its 
dotefla proves it to have been written by a hearer and 
•Here- witness; besides which there » the uninterrupted 
testimony of the ancient fathers m its favour.— Stf. 
Smith'! VtoHonary qftke Sibte. 

JoflVa OoLLXCHB, St., Oumxogx, was founded by 
Ladv Mamret, countess of Richmond and Derby, and 
mother of King Henry VII., in 1611. She died botore 
the full completion of her design*, and much difficulty 
was experienced in establishing the colhgo on as large 
• ecalo aa was originally intended ; but by the exertions 
and munificence of Fiaher, bishop of Rochester, then 
178 


Joiaerj 

obsneellor of the university, end others, smflMont 
funds were obtained to endow thiStyAwo fellowships. 
This number was afterwards segmented fay munorona 
subsequent benefactors. The college now eonturta of a 
muter, fifty-six fellows, and sixty foundation scholars, 
the fellowships and scholarships being open to au 
British subjects, without any restriction or appropria- 
tion. Candidates for fellowships most be bachelors of 
arts, law, or medicine; and all fellows, sxsapt those 
holding the office of tutor, Ac., are onbged to be in 
tests' orders within seven years from the degree of 
A. The value of a scholarship is £60 par annum, 
and is tenable till tho scholar shall become of standing 
to be an inceptor in arts. There are also sight minor 
scholarships, tenable for two yean, and a number of 
exhibitions attached to tins college. The number of 
undergraduates in 1802 was 216 ; of members on tho 
boards, 1,442. — lief. Cambndge Univrrnty Calendar ; 

Jonir, St., Kbiohts or. (Are HosnraLUBS.) 

Joiirnr, ycyu'-er-e, a term that may be generally 
applied to the art of connecting and fitting separate 
pieces of timber together, whether large or smul, bat 
which is more properly eonflned to the operations of the 
carpenter, who makes the doors, staircases, window- 
frames, and other internal fittings of • house, and who 
is, in consequence oalled a joiner. One or the most 
important joints in carpentry » the "scarf," by which 
two thick pieces ot timber are scarfed or futened to- 
gether, that they may present the appearance of being 
one continuous piece ot the same width and tliiokness 
throughout. It is principally used m preparing the 
keels of vessels ana beams, in which groat length is 
required. Masts are also sometimes joined together in 
this way. The form of the scarf is various. The most 
common method is that which is used in fastening 
small pieces of timber, or the joints of a fishing-rod, 
together, in which a plain bevelled joint of some length 
runs diagonally through the piece, and is formed by 
bringing together the extremities, which have been ent 
in such a manner that the bevelled surfot e of the ends 
of each piece form a very small angle with the external 
surfaoe of the side that meets it at the sharpened end ; 
but this would not l»e sufficiently strong for joining 
togetlier pieces of timber ot considerable size ; so the 
ends are generally cut and fitted together in the form 
of steps, from which tins kind of scarf has obtained the 
namo of the *' step scarf." The Frenoh have a.method 
of cutting the ends of each piece into a sloping zigzag 
or notched form, which is perhaps better adapted 
to resist longitudinal tension ; but all timbers joined 
by acarflug should be secured with bolts, having nuts 
and screws at either end; and it is better to put sub- 
stantial plates of iron across the ends of the joints 
that appear in the upper and under surfaces of the 
beam through which tne bolts are passed, so that each 
>nd of the scarf is bound and tied together by a frame- 
work of iron. Sometimes pieces ot iron of some 
breadth are fitted to the sides of the beam, and fast- 
ened together bv bolts passing above and below the 
beam : tins plan is adopted when the timbers have to 
resist any transverse strain. If no bolts are used to 
strengthen the scarf, it must be much longer, m pro- 

irlion to tbe depth of tbe beam. With bolts, the 
.. ugth of the scarf should be at least twice the depth 
of the beam in elm, oak, beech, ash, and all kinds of 
timber of a similar nature to these materials; but in 
deal, it must be four times tbe depth. Without bolts, 
the length of the scarf, for all kinds of wood, must be 
three times as long as it would be if bolts were used, to 
add to the security of the joint. When joints are made 
m timber in whion the gram in each pieee nrar in the 
same direction, and parallel to the sides of the wood, 
they are called 11 longitudinal jomta;" but when the 
grain of one cresses that of the other at right angles, 
it is called an “ abutting joint." A simple method of 
joining small pieces of timber at right angles to eaoh 
other is by notching or cutting away half the thickness 
of the ana as far into tbs length of tbe timber aa may 
be required. This is done to eaoh of the pieces that 
have to be fastened together. When two pieces ansa 
each other at right angles, or indeed at any angle, a 
joint is made in this way, by sotting a piece out of 
eaoh piece of wood tolfce extant of half m t hi o hn ere, 
and corresponding in width or shape to that of the 
piece which is to fit into it. When broad pieces of 
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ttalMroFllKbmjaMdtt thtiadi.th5rii54w 
tailed bio each other, or notched end dovetailed. The 

doretailjointis sometimes used to joining aquarcpioess 

of wood end to rod. tat it h not *>. •* *?»> J *** 
aoarfbd joint tor thie purpose. Notohed j<nBta f J 
kind, inch an tho fe elreadv deooribed f end the notches 
made to allow the ends of rafters to fit into prini 
end woll-platse, or to fit against the nnw edge of the 
latter, era always secured by nails or wooden pegs. 
The joint most commonly nsed for nutting pieces of 
wood together to form strong rough frames, and tor 
patting together partitions and large structures of 
timber, is the "«nortise-and : tepon" loint. A square 
hob » sank in one piece of timber by means of the 
mortise-chisel and mallet, and the end of the piece of 
timber that is to fit into it at right angles is cut to the 
•bat* of the bole by the tenon sew. When the pieces 
have been fitted together, the joints sre nailed or 

S eed, or the tenon is looked closely into the mortise 
splitting its extremity and inserting one or more 
k wedges. The above are the different descriptions 
of joints used in carpentry. Tboec adopted m joinery 
are similar in principle; thus the component parta of 
the framing of a door or shutter are pot together by 
mortise-and-tenon joints , hut the mortises and tenons 
ere long and very narrow, instead of being square, or 
twice as long as they are broad, ss in carpentry, when 
heavy timbers are fitted together. The dovetailed 
joint is nsed for joining the ends of planks that form 
the sides of drawers ana boxes, while different varieties 
of the mitre joint are used for fitting and joining the 
corners of picture-frames and ornamental beading 
placed round a panel. In making staircases, a broad 
groove is generally ent in the under side of the hori- 
sontal board called the bead, at a short distance from 
the edge, or nosing, in front, into nluch the top of 
the vertical board, or riser, below it. is fitted. This 
method of joining boards is railed notching. In 
joining the edges of cards to form a plane surface, a 
rebate is formed fr» the edge of each plank by cutting 
it away on one s<<* * in the form of a step, and the 
hoards are then fll"»d over each other ; or a groove is 
eat in the centre ot the edge of ono board, which re- 
ceives a corresponding projection formed on the edge 
of that which comes next to it. Sometimes a groove 
is out in the edges of both honrds, into which a narrow 
■lip of wood is inserted. — Ttef. Tredgold's Elementary 
JPW nmplet of Carpentry j Nicholson’s Architectural 

JonrrfjBjnt (Ang.-Nor ,fr. Fr joint) .—In Build, and 
the constructive arts, this term is applied to the various 
means tout are adopted to connect or fasten any two 
or more pieces of material together. Joints are of two 
kinds,— fixed and ntovuble. A rigid or fixed joint is 
that which serves to unite pieces of wood, stone, or 
metal together, in such a manner that they may 
answer the ssme pnrp'w' 1 ss a piece of the same 
material would, if it comM be pr .rareil of the requisite 
shape on the one hand, or of sufficient Rise on the 
other, sad sueb ns could be readily placed in position. 
A movable joint is such as enables pieces of woodwork 
to bo attached to each other in such a manner that 
one may work or turn about the other, as a door moves 
about the jamb to which it is snspeuded. The various 
kinds of joints by which this is effected are described 
elsewhere (tea Huron), and the different methods of 
connecting pieces of timber are noticed in the pre- 
ceding article (see Jours by). It will therefore only 
be necessary, in toe present article, to mention the 
joints that are nsed in connecting masonry and metal- 
work. The term joint in masonry is applied for tho 
most pirt to the vertical junctures of the ends of pieces 
of stones and bricks, ana to the slanting junctures of 
too vonssoirs of an arch. Whan large blocks of stone 
are joined together, they are sometimes dovetailed and 
•reared at the top by iron damps set in melted lead, 
<w they are fitted together by what is termed a 
j°info to which • projection, left on the side of one 
atone, is fitted into a groove that is cut for its recep- 
tion in the aide of another that is adjacent to it. In 
Joining thick bare and pieces of metal, joints similar 
to farm to those used in carpentry are employed, the 
pieces being also farther and more intimately con- 
nected by welding, braaing,or adderioj^othg the to- 


the pieces that are to be fastened to g d hta. Welded 
joints era made by heating the ends of thaptoasa ton 
red or white heat, and than hammss ta g thane together. 
Braaad joints consist of the on ton of the edges of 
pieea of metal tar the eld of an sUoythat ia mostly 
made of bvaaa and sine. Soldered joints ooeriat of the 
union of a small and narrow part of the mafimaa of 
contiguous pieces of metal lying along toe edge of 
either— the pieces being rnado to overlap aaoh other 
about the eighth uf an rack, or mors if iwoenary— by 
an alloy or solder that fasrs readily at a low heat. 
Different alloys are nsed tor joining two pisses of 
metal of the same land and two pieaas of different 
kinds. 

Jtinrr, in Anat. (See Avatomt.) 

Jourt- Stock Comfasxbs are a kind of partnership 
entered into by a number of individuals far the pur- 
pose of carrying on soma trade or business with a new 
to individual profit. Iu ordinary partnerships, the 
members (except in tho cave of what are termed 
'* sleeping partners **) oontribute more or lese of their 
own personal labour or management to the affairs of 
tho company. In joint-stook partnerships, cm the 
other hand, the members only contribute to tho fands 
or “ stock** of tho company, without having any direct 
share in the management ; and hence their name. The 
capital of the company is generally divided into equal 
parts, called " shares,'* a certain number of which are 
odd by each roomher of the company ; and in propor- 
tion to tho number of these he is entitled to parncipat* 
in the profits of the undertaking. These shares are 
fireely transferable without the oonaent of the com- 
pany. Tho immediate superintendence of the affairs 
of the company ia usually delegated to » portion of 
the members called directors, subject, nevertheless, to 
the general control of the body assembled at stated 
intervals, or on partioolar occasions, whan they may 
be convened ; except on snch occasions, however, tho 
general body of the shareholders have no power to 
interfere in us concerns or to bind tho company. The 
increased facilities which the wealth and influence of a 
number of individuals, concentrated in the hands of a 
iew, give for carrying out commercial projects, wore 
seen and taken advantago of early in tho history of 
commerce. The most noted among tho earlier asso- 
ciations of this kind was that ot tho lienee Towns, 
which continued to flourish far several eentonss. Tho 
last three centuries of the history of England afford 
many instances of memorable joint-stock companies. 
In 1663 was established tho company of *• Morohaot 
Adventurers far the Discovery of Lands, Countries, 
Isles, Ac., not before known by the English,'* which 
afterwards became the Butman Company, and which, 
under the tottering care of Qneen Elisabeth, acquired 
so much power as to spread its transactions into 
Persia on the one hand, and to embark in the whale- 
fishery of Spitsbergen on the other. The celebrated 
Turkey or Levant Company was ahsrterod in 1681 { 


and eighteen years afterwards the East-lndia Company 
was formed, which has been destined to effect such 
important revolt b. Many African and American com- 
panies were formed in the 17th century, and created 
much excitement by their rivalries and aggressions. 
Tho unfortnnate Scottish Darien project wsa formed 
in 1606, and the disastrous South-Sea scheme m 1710. 
These projects sre not without their counterparts in 
more recent times. During the last century, a largo 
number of usefal public undertakings, canals, bridges, 
harbours, docks, water and gasworks. As., hare been 
carried into effect by companies formed on the joinft- 
stoek principle; and, more recently, our gigsntM sys- 
tem of railways has been formedm the saasew^. 
Previous acts having been found meflhotual far the 
prevention of frauds and irregularities n» sash com- 
panies, act 8 A 9 Viet. o. 110, woe passed,, which re- 
qmred every company not requiring or obtauwng an 
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pole., under arm* p.iiniti.., sod Mndani ill ft. 
SiBWhoUw. 1I«M» for th. d.bt»oft>« «o-g>y. tt. 
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Joint-Block Companies Act, 1857. By these two acts 
4t ia provided that any aeren or more persons asso- 
ciated for any lawful purpose may, by subscribing 
their names to a memorandum of aasooiation ( anc 
otherwise complying with the requisitions of the act 
relative to registration, form themselves into an in- 
corporated oompany, with or without limited liability, 
said memorandum, with articles of association (il 
any), to be delivered to the registrar of joint-stock 
companies, who shall register the same; on a Inch 
aaid company beeomes a body corporate, with power 
to hold lands, Ac., as by act provided. A list of the 
shareholders has to be anonally furnished to the regis- 
trar of joint-stock companies, und is open to publi 
inspection. Each shareholder is individually liable fr 
the debts of the company, limited, if the company be 
u limited,* 1 to the amount winch may still remain due 
•on the shares held by him ; oi, if “ uulinutcd," then to 
an amount sufficient to pay the debts of the company, 
with all costs and expenses. In the cose of a limited 
company, this liability continues lor one year after a 
shareholder may have transferred his shares,— in the 
case of an unlimited company, for three years ; but in 
the latter case the Lability docs not extend to such 
debts as may have been contracted alter the date of 
the transfer. If more than twenty persons unito for 
the purpose of carrying on any trade or business for 
gain to the partners, anil bo not regis' a reil or consti- 
tuted by some act of parliament or royal charter, or 
engaged iu working mines vvitkiu the jurisdiction of 
the stannaries, they shall be severally liable for the 


if the registered office of the company hadgbeen esta- 
blished in Scotland or Ireland ; and m like manner 
orders or decrees made by the court in Scotland or 
Ireland, for or in course ox the winding up of a oom- 
pany, snail be enforced in England.— Jkr. Stephen's 
Commentary on the Lame qf England; Smith's Cbm- 
pendtum of Mercantile Law , by Dowdeswell. 

Joins Tinanot, in Law, signifies the joint owner- 
ship of two or more persons in land or other property. 
The creation of an estate in joint tenancy depends on 
the wurdiug of the deed or dense by which the tenants 
claim title ; for this estate can only arise by purchase 
or grant,— that is, by act of the parties, ana never by 
mere act of law. Tne properties of a joint estate are 
derived from its unity, which is fourfold :— 1. unity of 
interest,— that is. one joint tenant cannot be entitled 
to one period of duration or quantity of interest in the 
lands, and the other to a different ; one cannot be a 
tenant for hie and the other for years; 2. unity of 
title,— their estate must be created by one and the 
same act, as by one and the same grant; 3. unity of 
time,— the estate must be vested at one and the same 
time, as well as by one and the same title, with a few 
exceptions, as where a feoffment was made to the use 
of a man and such wife as ho should afterwards marry; 
4. unity of possession,— that is, each of them has the 
entire possession, as well of evexy parcel as of the 
whole (per my el per tout , by the half or moiety, and by 
all). In all actions relating to their joint estate, one 
joint tenaut cannot sue or be sued without joining 
tho other : neither can one joint tenant by himself do 


be sued for the same. A rmip-my may be wound up 
either voluntarily or (•■mipiil<*iirilj. A company may 
be voluntarily wound up when a special resolution to 
Chat effect is passed at a general meeting, supported 
by the votes of three-fourths of tho shareholders 
assembled; in which euso the official liquidator 1 v ap- 
pointed by the company itself, and exercises all his 
powers,— calling upon contributories, Ac , without the 
snterventiun of any court. A company may he wound 
up ooropulsorily, — 1. by virtue ot a special rcaulut 
Co that effect ; 2. when the company does not commence 
«ts business within a year from its incorporation, or 
suspends business for a year; 3. whenever tho share- 
holders are reduced in number to less than seven; 
4. whenever the company is unablo to pay its debts ; 
6. whenever threc-loui tlia of the capital have been 
lost or become unavailable. A company is deemed 
unable to pay its debts whenever a creditor for more 
than £50 has served a demand, under his hand, requir- 
ing payment of the sum dun, and has not obtained 
satisfaction within three weeks, when he nmv take pro- 
ueedings to have the company wound up. The winding 
up takes place upon a petition presented by the cre- 
ditor to the proper court, which, it the company be 
limited, is the court of Bankruptcy having jurisdiction 
In the place where the company’s registered office is 
situate: and if the company be unlimited, the high 
court of Chancery. Such court may accordingly make 
*n order for the winding up, and mav appoint, to 
assist in that operation, an official liquidator, who is to 
take into hi* custody all the property, effects, and 
ehoses in action of tho company, and dispose of them 
by way of sale or otherwise, under tho sanction of the 
court. He also collects the assets of the company, 
and applies thorn m discharge of its liabilities, ana 
may also proceed to moke calls on the several share- 
holder* or contributories to the extent of their 
respective liabilities. As soon as the affairs of the 
company have been completely wouiM up, the court 
shall make order for its immediate dissolution. A pe- 
tition for winding up a company may be presented by 
• contributory as well as by a creditor, whenever it is 
unable to pay its debt*. Tly tho Joint-Stock Banking 
Companies Acts, 1857, 1838 (20 4 21 Viet. c. 49, and 
21 A 22 Viet. o. 91), joint-stock 1 anking companies 
have been subjected generally to the Joint-Stock Com- 
panies' Aots. By the Joint-Stock Companies' Amend- 
ment Act (21 A 22 Viet. o. 60), i is deolarod that any 
erder made by tbe court in England, for or in the 
course of the winding up of a company under the 
Joint-Stoek Companies' Acts, shall lie enforced in 
Scotland and Ireland in the oonrts that would respect- 
ively have had jurisdiction in respect of such company, 
180 


of the other. The interest ol joint tenants being not 
only equal or similar, but also one and the same, it 
follows that when two or more persons aro seised of a 
joint estate of inheritance for their own live*, or 
vir auter vie , or are jointly possessed of any chattel 
nt crest, the entire tenancy, upon the decease of any 
of them, remains to tlio survivors, and at length to tbe 
last survivor; and he shall be entitled to tne whole 
estate, whatever it be, whether an inheritance or a com- 
mon freehold only, or even a less estate. Joint tenants 
may agree to part their lands and hold them in seve- 
ralty, when they are no longer joint tenants, and the 
right of survivorship ceases. Things personal may be- 
long to thoir owners in joint tenancy as well as real 
estates. Thus, if a horse or other personal chattel be 
given to two or more persons absolutely, they are 
joint tenants thereof; and, unless the jointure be 
severed, the same doctrine of survivorship shall take 
plaeo as ia estates of lands. Either party may also 
sell his share, |>y which the right of survivorship is 
destroyed. Partners in trade are voint tenants of the 
partnership stock ; but on the death of a partner, his 
personal representatives became tenants in common in 
equity with the surviving partners. 

J oihtubs, joynt'-tehur, in Law, was originally nsed 
to denote tho interest of joint tenant, but it is now 
commonly applied to that portion of lands and tene- 
ment* conveyed to a wife, in the event of her surviving 
her husband. Before the passing of the Statute oT 
Jaw (27 Uen. VIII. e 10), tho greatest part of the 
land of England was conveyed to uses, and tbns not 
subject to dower; and hence it became usual, on mar- 
riage, to settle by express deed some special estate to 
the use of the husband and his wife, for their lives, in 
oint tenancy or jointure, which would be a provision 
or tho wife in the event of her surviving her husband. 
By the Statute of Uses, all wives would have become 
dowable of suoh lands as were held to the use of their 
husbands, and also entitled at the same time to any 
ipecial lands that might be settled in jointure, "had not 
.he same statute provided that upon the husband's 
mating such an estate in jointure to the wife before 
marriage, she should be for ever precluded from her 
lower. It must be made before marriage: for if the 
oint ure be made to her a ft et marriage, she has her 
jlcction after her husband's death, either to accept it, 
it to refuse it and betake herself to her dower at com- 
mon law, for she was not capable of consenting to it 
during coverture. The jointure must be limited to 
take effect immediately on the death of the husband; 
it must be for bar own life, or daring widowhood at 
[east, and not sire auter vie, or for any tern of years ; 
it must be made to herself, and to no other m trust for 
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Jonah, Book of Jude, Bptatle of 


into an annuity lor nio, cuargeaoie upon iue man, wirr t u.». ivyaj, ana ine oiuer a similar ehronide, from the 
power of distress, and also right of entering upon th death of Moses to the death of Alexander Sereros, Of 
land, ii. the event oi the annuity not being paid. Ii the latter of these an edition was published m Arabic 
this way a more certain income is provided for th' and Latin, by Juynboll,— Leyden, 1818. 
widow, and the heir obtains possession of thewbol Journal, jur-ndl (Its! giornale, daily), denotes, 
estate. , , _ _ properly, a record of daily occurrences t but it iscom- 

Jonah, Book or , yV-i«d, is the name of one of tbi monly applied to a newspaper, magazine, or other 
sacred books of the Old Testament, the filth m orde periodical publication ; as the proceeding, of a society, 
among those of the minor prophets. Its author, Joubnbvhan, jur'-ne-m&n (Irom Fr. )aurnie, a dare 

Jonah, waa the son of Amittai, a native of Gathhepber, work), was originally applied to one wliu wrought with 
in the tribe of Zebulon, and is generally believed tc another by the day, but is now used to designate any 
have flourished during the reign of Jeroboam II., mechanic who labours in his employment for another, 
though some place him forty years eailier, towards the wbethor by the day, month, year, or any other term, 
close of Jehu's reign. With the exception of the sub. Joust. {See Toubnakfnt ) 

iimo ode in the second chapter, the book of Jonah is i J uan, Dow. {See Dow Juan.) 

simple narrative. It ffiveB an account of the prophet'i JuniLATB.ju-l/ti-ra'-te (Lat.j, is the name given to 
commHbion to denonuco iMiuevch, and of his refusal tf the third Sunday alter Easter, from the practice in the 
undertake the task ; his attempt to flee to Tarshish primitive church to commence divine service on that 
and its frustration, together with his delivery from th< day with the] 6t!th Psalm, Jubilate Deo omnee ferret,— 
stomach of the great fish, which had swallowed him Sing to tho Lord all ye lands. 

(i., ii ). He is again sent on bis mission, and, in conBe J udtlbb, jn '- be-le (Lat juhilum ), one of the Jewish 
quence of his preaching, the Ninevitea repent m dull festivals, which was celebrated every fiftieth year. This 
and ashes (in.). Jonah was exceedingly angry ai festival waa proclaimed by sound of trumpet through- 
God's merciful forbearance towards tho Ninevites, out the land, on tho evening of tho day or Atonement, 
probably dreading lest his veracity as a prophet migh' All slaves and captives were to be free, all estates which 
be called in question, and retired from the city to j had been sold reverted to their original proprietors or 
spot from whence he might witness its destruction their descendants, and every man returned unto his 
God caused a gourd to curing up to shelter him ; und family. The ground was not to be sown, nor was that 
from its speedy death he took occasion to reprove to be reaped which giew of itself durpig that year. The 
Jonah for repining at the divine forbearance. Tho political object of this institution was to preserve the 
scope of the book is to show the value of real repent distinction of tribes and families, and to prevent too 
unco; and from tie conduct of tho Ninevites, our great a social inequality among the people, by restoring 
Lord takes occasion to reprove the perflduuisiiess of to each Ins previous possessions. Borne have been of 
the Jews. Many haie attempted to deny the literal opinion that the jubilee was celebrated every forty- 
interpretation <t this book ; some regarding it as an ninth, and not every fiftieth year. According to the 
allegory, others as a Mieie fiction, designed to aerve a Hebrew ritual, not only was every seventh day observed 
moral purpose. There uie also somo who, while not as a period of rest, but likewise every seventh year, 
questioning the truth of the nan alive, yet have re- when they wero to cense from labour, end the land waa 
course to tno most absurd and ridiculous hjpotheses in In remain uncultivated. Hence, it is objected to the 
order to explain away the account given of Jonah's fiftieth ycai, that in that case the land would remain 
being swallowed by a great fish. The word translated "or two consecutive years uncultivated. The language 
whale in the Now Testament means nny largo B-h; und ut Scripture, Low ever, is so decided as to the fiftieth 
the general opinion now is, th.it the animal was a pear, as to leave no room for entertaining the other 
species of shark, within somo of which whole human opinion.. The jubilee did not continue to bo observed 
bodies have been found. From the manner m which alter the Hah) loimh captivity. In modern times the 
the sacred historians and Jesus Christ speak of the erm has been applied to the year m which all who 
incidents of this book.it is evident that it is a true laited tho church of St. Peter at Borne, for a certain 
narrative of a real pcr*mmgo. und that Jonah was a lumber of days, with pious offerings, received plenary 
prophet of considei able eminence. • \ iubileo was first declared by Pope 

Joshua, Book or, joth '- u - d , is the sixth in order of ! ■ i \ 1 1 1 , i . 1‘iOO, and was to recur every hundred 

the books of the Old Tcstamcui, and is a history of lie ■ ai - 1 ..t being the means of bringing vast wealth to 
Israelites under the government of Joshua, the s> ■- ■ f'.'.rcli, the period was shortened l>y Clement VI. 
oessor of Moses, embracing the period between 1451 o fitly years. This period was subsequently shortened 
and 14233 b.c. The general opinion is that tbw book >y Urban VI. to thirty -throe years, and by Paul II. to 
was written by Joshua himself (except the last five wenty-flve, at which fast it still remains. The condi- 
versea), though somo regard it as the work ot a later ion or visiting Borne is no longer in foroe, certain acts 
hand. Tho book may bo conveniently divided into if devotion or ehanty being substituted for it. Tho 
three parts —1. Tho hntniv of the occupation of the ast jubilee of the Church was celebrated m 1860. 
land ot Canaan, by t'-i> 1-iaeiie-i (i.— xi.), and a re- Judaisv, ju '- Jd - xzm , is a term applied to that reli* 
capitulation of the conquests, both of Moses a-d r-nB and moral ■ywtem of the Jews which was oommu- 
Joshua(xu); 2. a description of the land of t'.ii ■■hi ■ca!e.l to them by Moses, and which is still observed 
(xiii.), and a particular apportionment of it among the hy them in the present day. Many of the early 
different tribes (xiv.— xxu .) ; 3. the dying address, Christians, even m the tune of tho Apostles, mani- 
death, and burial of Joshua (xxui., xxiv.). The scope CBted a Judaizing spirit, and are frequently alluded to 
and design of the hook is to demonstrate the truth and >y the apostle ^Paul. After the destruction of Jam- 
faithfulness of God, in the perfect fulfilment of all his jalem, a sect, known byjthe name of Judaism g Christ- 
promises to the patriarchs, regarding the possession of ians, separated themselves from communion with their 
the land of Canaan by their posterity. A further de- brethren. They afterwards became merged in other 
sign of the book is to show the portion which was lects. 

allotted to each tribe. The canonical authority of this J uds, Emstli ov , judr , is the name of one of the 
book baa never been celled m question, end in all books of the New Testament, whose canonical au- 
the copiee of the Old Testament its place is immedi* honty has been mueh disputed in ancient end more 
ately after the Pentateuch. The style is clear, eimplo, *eaent times. It is placed by Eusebius among the 
and unpretending. There is some accidental derange- introverted books, as having been rejected by many 
ment in the order of the chapters of this book. Chro- jf the ancients ; and Lather, Grottos, Dahl, Mfohaelis, 
nclogicslly, they should read thus 11 First chapter to also call it in question. The doubts thrown upon its 
the ninth verse; then the second chapter; then from ;enuineness, however, arise solely from the writers 
the tenth verse to the end of the first chapter; alter jeing supposed to quote two apooryphal books. As 
which should follow the third and consecutive chapters wgards the prophecy of Enooh, the language of the 
to the eleventh; than the twenty-seoond chapter, and mthor does not imply that he is quoting from any 



— » "i. ’ v »oshua, the one being a 

of events from Adam to the year of the I' 


her, although a trust estate is a good equitable jointure 
and it must b« made in satisfaction of bar whole down 
and not of any particular part of it. In oonsequeno 
of the inconveniences arising from the limitation c 
1 by jointure, it has become common to oonvert l 


THE DICHONARY OF 


Jades 




books the (mt may have been banded down by tradi 
tion among the Jan*, nod tho words mag bane aftei 
warda boon copied by tbo author of the ajpocrjpbi 
book of Knock, in order to giro colour to hia forgery. 
The aame reioarka apply to the notice of the diapnfee 
between the archangel Michael and the devil, respect 
ing the body at Ifoaea, which aome consider to navi 
been taken from a book entitled the u Assumption o: 
Ascension of Moees.” The author of this book aimpl; 
calls himself dude, the brother of James, end servan 
of Jeans Christ ; and lieoce it has been doubted wbetbe. 
he was Jude the epos tie, or Jude the Lord's brother, 
if, indeed, these were two distinct persona, which is by 
no me a ns dear. Some suppose the hook to haie been 
written about 64 or 66, outers not till about IK). The 
design of the epistle is to guard believers against the 
false teachers who had begun to snsinuato themselves 
into the Church, and were disseminating dangerous 
tenets of insubordination and licentiousness. The 
epistle concludes with admonitions and counsels to 
believers to persevere in faith and godliness, and to 
rescue others from tbe snares of lake teaohers. The 
language of the epistle is animated, tho expressions 
are remarkably strong, and the figures and compari- 
son* bold, apt, and striking. 

JtnilX, Judicj uu^ju'-delce ju-dith'-e-Hm ( Lat Judge) 
—It appears that there was no olass among the Hiic-ieni 
Borneo* corresponding to our judges. The judices 
were not necessarily lawyers, and it would seem thal 
any Roman oitixen might act as judex in end causes. 
The judioea were allowed to have their assessors, 
learned in the law, to advieo with. A judex judged 
both of fact and law, but only in such esses as were of 
smaller importance. An arbiter determined what 
aaemed equitable in a matter not anllicienUy defined 
bylaw. T he recuperators were am»t her cla** of judges, 
and were so called beoauso hy them every one re- 
covered his own. The eenfumom were judges choBen 
from the thirty-five tribes, three irom each , horns in 
ell lOR, but named by a round number 1«»0. They 
formed a court in which weighty matters of tho law 
were decided. The jud'-ta were ot two kinds, pnrata 
(unvote) and puldu-a (public), tlm former being civil 


fisst in the family of Micah (xvii.l, and Afterwards m 
th* tribe of Ban (xvm.) ; followed by an acaoub of a 
barbarous act committed >y the Bmriamitea of GSbaah, 
which led to a war between them ana the other tribes, 
in whioh the tnbe of Benjamin was almost extirpated 
(xix.— : xxi.). In this book we find moat remarkable 
instances of God's dealings with the ohildra of Israeli 
His justice and mercy are alternately and strikingly 
displayed : the people sinned r and were punished; 
they repented, and round rqercy. We have also pre- 
sented to us some illustrious examples of faith and 
goodness m the characters of Gideon, Bank, Samson, 
Jephthah, Ac. The authorship of the book, and the 
time at which it was written, are subjects ou whioh 
considerable diversity of opinion exists. Ilia general 
opinion, and that which is held by the Jews, is that it 
was written by Samuel, the successor of Eli, though 
some hare asentod it to Pbinehas, Hezekieb; Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel, Ezra, do. ; being compiled from Idle 
public registers or records of the events. The canon- 
ical authority of tho book is undoubted. 

Judgmknt, judgment (Fr.jugenent, Tak. judicium), 
in Law, is the sentence pronounced by '* court of law 
upon the matter contained m the record. It ie re- 
stricted to the decisions of a oourfc of common lew,— 
those of a court of equity being denominated decrees. 
Judgments are of four sorts:—!. On demurrer, where 
thejacte are confessed by the parties and thelaw deter- 
mined by the court ; 2. on verdict , where the law w 
admitted by the parties and the facta dispnted; 3. by 
eonfetiioH or default, where both the fact and the law 
arising thereon are admitted by defendant ; and, 4b on 
uoneuit or retraxit , where the plaintiff is convinced 
'hat either tact or law, or both, are insufficient to sap- 
inrt his notion, and therefore abandons or withdraws 
his prosecution. All judgments are either interlocu- 
tory or final. Interlocutory judgments are such av 
urn giveu in the middle of a cause. (See Ixtxxlo- 
CDToa.) Final judgments, ou the other hand, are such 
os at once put an end to the action, by declaring that 
'.he plaintiff has either entitled himself, or has not, to 
•erover the remedy he sues for Judgment may, fof 
sertain causes, be suspended, or finally arrested. For- 


individuals, the latter criminal tri.iJs. — (See further on 
this subject, the Kngludi CgttopxJui — Acts and 
Sciences.) 

Junoa, judje (Fr. juge, Lat. judex), is one invested 
with authority to try any couse or question jp a court 
of judicature, and to pronounce sentence or judgment 
thereon. The judges of the superior courts at West- 
minster ere appointed by the crown, and do not, aa 
formerly, hold olUoa during pleasure, but (by 1 1 & 13 
Will. III. o. 2) during good behaviour, and they can 
only be removed on the address of both houses oi par- 
liament. Neither do they, as luriuerly, vacate tlieir 
aeata upon the demise of the crown ; and their full 
aalanee are secured to them during the continuance of 
their commissions. Judges are not liable to prosecu- 
tion for anything done by them ua judges, at least 
within their own jurisdiction j nor are they in anv way 
punishable for a mere error of judgment or lor wrong- 
ful imprisonment Judges are, however, punishable 
lar wilful offences against tbe duty of their situation. 
Bribery is punishable by loss of office, fine, and im- 
prisonment A judge ought to jndgo by law, end not 
op examples ( Judex eet lex loqueut). 

Juliana, Book or, judfez, is one of the historical 
hooka of the Old Testameat, containing the luBtory of 
the children of Israel from tho death ot Joshua to tbo 
time of Bli, during wluch time the government of the 
people wee In tbe hands of judges; wheuco the hook 
takes its name. It oompmea the history of about 
three hundred years, and consiits of three parts. The 
first oontaina the history of the elders who ruled the 
Israelites after the death of Joshua, and the subse- 
quent transactions to the comment* cent of their 
troubles (i.—uL 4). In the second part of the book 
have the history of the judge* from Othniel to 


rial had, and that upon notice to the other party; 
>nt now, by tho Common Law Procedure Act, 
852, a plaintiff or defendant having obtained a ver- 
liot, judgment maybe signed thereon in fourteen days, 
mless otherwise ordered by the judge. The judge mar 
Iso order immediate judgment and execution. If any 
lefect of justice happened at the trial, by surprise, 
nadvertence, or misconduct, the party may have relief 
iy a new trial ; or if, notwithstanding the issue of fact 
lo regularly decided, it appears that the complaint 
vas either not actionable m itself, or not made with 
utfloient precision and accuracy, the party may super- 
’do it by arresting or staying the judgment. A suffi- 
icnt ground must, however, be laid before theoonrr 
o satisfy them that it is necessary to justice that the 
sause should be further considered. The coats of the 
uit (after being taxed) generally tall to be paid by tho 
>arty aguinst w horn judgment is delivered. Judgment 
icing signed, the party in whose favour it is given me* 
immediately sue out execution thereon, before tbo 
udgment is entered on the roll. In criminal eases, 
ndgment, unless any matter be offered in arrest 
hereof, follows upon com iction, being the pronouncing 
it that puniahment wrh’rii ia expressly ord ained tj 

JoDOVBirr. in Log , is that operation of the hnm*n 
mud through which, hy joining different ideas to* 
;ether, it affirms or denies the one or the other; os 
then, for instance, having tbe ideas of the earth and 
oundness, it affirms or denies that the earth is round. 
)ur judgments, according to Aristotle, are either pro- 
blematical, assertive, or demonstrative. The problem- 
atical ju lament is merely based upon opinion ; but it 
may be the expression of our presentiment of oer- 


(Mi. 5— xvi.) • being Othniel (hi. 9 , Ehud (iii. 16), 
Bhamgar (hi 31), Beboiwh (iv. 4), Barak (iv. 6), 
Gideon (vi. 11), Abimelech (vi. 12r- ix.). Tola (x. 1), 


- junt y, and may afterwards be proved te demonstra- 


Jair (x. 3). Jephthah (jdi 7), Ibsan (xii. 9), Elon 
(xu. 11), Abdon (xii. 13), Samson (x#. 20). The third 
part gives an eooonat of an idol that was wonhipped, 


ion ; or it may be only an opinion in which wn mast 
dmit the possibility or error at the moment of making 
>ur decision. The assertive judgment is one of whioh 
are fully persuaded ourselves, but cannot give 
-oundi i fbr our belief that shall compel men in general 
coincide with ua. Zha demonstrative judgment may 



be either certain in itself im mathematical axiom is, 
or capable of proof by maul of other judgments, u 
the thooriec or mathematics end the lews of physical 
science. When expressed in words, e judgment if 
celled e proposition. (See PBoroairioar.)— 22# Thorn- 
eon's Xsvi qf Thought. 

Tomtom vov obstakti tzisdtcto, e legal term 
applied to the leave greeted to a plaintiff by the coot 
to sign judgment, even after the jury have found fa 
the defendant, in consequence of the defence put npoi 
the reeord being not a legal defence in point of sab 
stsnoe. The merits of the esse, however, must be ver 
clear; and when the plea contains no confession of tb< 
cut#® of action, the proper course which ought to b< 
pursued, is to award a repleader, and not to give judg- 
ment men obetante veredicto. If o defendant can obtaii 
this judgment in any case, but he can arrest it. If 
must be moved for, according to the language used in 
Wbarton's “ Law Lexicon," within four days from the 
time of trial, if there are ao many da vs in term, and 
it cannot by any means be moved for alter the expira- 
tion of the term, provided the jurv precept be return- 
able in the aame term. “ The judgment is interlocu- 
tory : after which a writ of inquiry must be executed, 
ana final judgment signed, as in ordinary cases. If tin 
defendant has succeeded in any of his pleas, he will hi 
entitled to retain his verdict on them, and the«w mui< 
be a trial de novo: the successful party is entitled to 
the oosta of the material issues." — Kef. 2 Chit. Arch . 
True., by Prew, 14M3. 

Judicium Dbi, gu-dith'-e-um de’-i (Lat., judgment of 
God), a term applied in the middle ages, in refereuce 
to all extraordinary trials of secret crimes; such aa 
those by arms, single combat, ordeals, walking over 
red-hot ploughshares. Ac., iu which it was lieheved 
that God would interfere to clear the innocent and to 
punish the guilty. This practice v» as long observed, 
even among Christians. The tnal usually took place 
m the church, in presence of the bishop, pnost, and 
secular judge, g*'.uuu!ly after a period of fasting, and 
after many adjui st.ous and cei cinonit'S. The system n 
\ery ancient, and has prevailed among various nations 
other than Christians. It was known to the ancient 
Greeks ; for in the •* Antigone " of Sophocles a sus- 
pected person declares himself ready to handle hot 
iron and to walk over flro m order to manitest lus 
innocence. 

Judith, Book ok, ju’-dith, the name of one of the 
apocryphal books of the Old Testament, giving an ac- 
count of the invasion of Juds*a by Lloloterues, general 
of Nabuchodnosor, king of Assyria; and of the deli- 
very of the town of Bdhuiia, in Juduea, the destruc- 
tion of the Assyrian army, and the death of lfolofernes 
through the stratagem and courage of Judith, an inha- 
bitant of that town. The historical and geographical 
difficulties of this book arc too great to admit of its 
being literally true, or oven carefully based on truth. 
The general opinion among critics is, that it is a Jewish 
romanoe, written, proltably, in the age of the Macca- 
boes, iu order to animate the Jews in their struggles 
against the Syrians. It is disputed whether the ongi 
nil language of this book was the Chaldee or the Greek. 
The Latin translation by Jerome 11 from the Chaldee, 
the English translation in the authorized version from 
the Greek. The two differ from each other in many 
respects. There is also a Syriao version which wi 
made from the Greek. 

Juogebwaut, gvuf-qer-naict (Hind), ‘the lord of 
the world, 1 a name applied to one of the most cele- 
brated of the sacred temples of India, which is built 
at Cuttack, on the coast of Orissa. Tb* deity wor- 
shipped in the temple ot Juggernaut is Vishnu, the 
Preserver (tee Hurnoo Rlligion), under the form 
of a hideous idol, oarved out of wood, with a block 
painted face and widely-extending red month. On 
the great religious festival of Juggernaut, this idol 
ia placed in a tower fully sixty feet high, moving on 
wheels; and there are two other idols which aocompany 
the former; vis., his "white brother BaUram" and bis 
11 yellow Bister Shubudra," who likewise ait on separate 
thrones. Tho tower ie drawn along then by ropes, 
which ore pulled by the people, and during its progress 
numbers of fanatics throw themselves beneath its wheels 
and -an crushed to death, »u the -belief that they thus 
obtain an entrance into Paradise, Twice a year, pil- 
183 


griaa from ril parts of India flock to this temple, nnd 
this pnann naad to mead 

£12,000 par annum. 

Juqqwm, are such aa perform trick* 

of legerdemain by quick and artful motion* of thrir 
hands, bodies, and limbs, and, by various preparations, 
delude the senses, so that the spectators dw y 
they hear and see what they rosily do not hear and aaa. 
The name is said to be derived from the French jjea- 
gleure, the name given to the instrument-players who 
accompanied the troubadours, and who are — to 
have afterwards employed themselves in tricks end 
gomes. “ The arts ot juggling," says Beckmann, "con- 
vey instruction iu the most acceptable manner, and 
serve as a most agreeable antidote to superstition, and 
to that popular belief in uuraoles, exorcism, conjura- 
tion, sorcery, and witchcraft, from which our anm^tors 
suffered so severely." This art u one of grea f anti- 
quity, and in early times was employed as a meant of 
sustaining the power of the priesthood. The 
of the anoient Egyptians, Persians, Ac., were of this 
class ; and doubtless most of the miracles ascribed to 
the heathen deities were effected by sleight of haadt 
The investigations of Salverte bate shown in what 
manner most of these could have boon done, and with 
what effect, in the depths of temples, before witnesses 
filled with awe and devoid of doubt. Feats of agility, 
as tossing knives and balls, balancing tho body in toe 
most dangerous positions, were practised in ancient as 
well as in modem times. Ancient jugglers performed 
extraordinary feats by mechanism, which ia defined by 
Casaiodorus os “ the soience of constructing machines 
whose effects shall seem to reverse the order of na- 
ture." The Egyptian priests made ’gods and statues . 
which prophesied and explained dreams. In the East, 
particularly in India and China, jugglery is largely 
practised, and brought to great perfection aa on art. 
Many of the tricks of modern Eastern jugglers have 
aofc yet been found out. The more remarkable jug- 
glers of modern times have boon Pinetti, Eokhartahan- 
lon, and the famed Eattcrtclto. More reoently wa 
lave had Itosco, Houdm, Anderson, Hermann, Bal- 
er, Bartolommeo, Ac. Most eminent of these is the 
.'ranchman Robert Houdm, whose memoirs werepub- 
isheii in IBID — lief K. Salverte, Dee Science* occult**, 
IH 43 ■ Sir D. Brewster, Letter* on Natural Magic ; E. 

). Eckhartahauscu, Ueber die Zauberkrtjt* derivator, 
419. 

J uolahdacbjb, ju'-glan-dai'-te-* (from Lat. Jink 
/fans, the nut of Jupiter, ou account of its excellence), 
n Bnt., the Walnut fam., a nat ord of Thco1gledon.ee, 
mb-clusB Monoehlumyde * , consisting of fine trees with 
be following characters -—Leaves alternate, pinnate, 
‘xstipulate; (lowers unisexual, the male in amento 
with calyx 2— 0-partite, irregular— the female solitary, 
ir in small terminal dusters; calyx superior, regular. 

I — 5-lobed ; ovary mfenor, 2— 4-oelled at base, ana 
-cellod above ; ovule solitary, erect. The fruit called 
l tryma ; seed 2 — 4-lob ad, without albumen j embryo 
nth sinuous oily cotyledons, and a short superior 
radicle. There are C genera aud 27 species, chiefly 
istives of North America ; a lew are found in the East 
ndies, Persia, and the Caucasus. They are remark- 
able for their valuable timber and oily edible seeds. 
[See Cary a, Juglanb.) 

Juan ns, j a' -giant, in Bot., the Walnut, the typical 
. sn. of the nat. ord. Juglanda e*r. J. regia, the com- 
non walnut-tree, is a native of the countries between 
ireoce and Cashmere, but has long been naturalised 
in the western parts of Europe. It is a very beautiful 
ind valuable tree. The timber is hard, of • noh deep 
brown, and beautifully marked; it js used for orno- 
lental furniture, handles of tools, and gun-stocks, 
'he seed of this tree is the well-known edible walnut, 
bis yields, by expression, a useful fixed oil of a drying 
leture, like linseed oiL The bark possesses cartbartaw 
iroperties. J . nigra, the black walnut, a -native of 
Torth America, is also esteemed for its timber. 
r . alba, the white walnut, or butter-nut, ia another 
refill timber tree with edible seeds. The inner bark 
if the root is used in North America as a mild pur- 
gative. 

J uoulab Ymvejug'-gu-lar (Lnt.JuguUm, the neck), 
Anat., m tho name given to the vein* which run 
.own the sides of the neck, sad carry the blood down- 
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wards from the head. They are divided into external elders, or old persons. By some the month it mid t< 
and internal; the two afterwards uniting and going be named after Juno, tho wife and sister of Jupiter 
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Junius 


the agenqy of Jnnlui coo bo traced. ii Imb than six Chatham, under an 


Jupiter 


wmm 


greatest pubbo interest. The dome parity of thei 
iisgnap, the exquisite force tod perspicuity of thei 
argument, their studied end epigrammatic sarcasm, 


ol letters ever possessed, and arrested tne attention o 
the government as well as the public. Not less start 
ling was the intimate and minnte knowledge whicl 
they evinced of court secrete, showing an intimat 
acquaintance not only with ministerial measures an< 
intrigues, but with every domestic incident. Ever; 
effort was made by the government to discover tfa< 
author of these lettera ( but in vain. “ How comes thi 
Juntas,” said Burke, " to have broke through the cob 
webs of the law, and to range uncontrolled, unpunished, 
through tho land P” “ No sooner has he wounded one, 
than he lays down another dead at his feet. For m; 
pert, when I aaw his attack upon the king, I own nr 
blood ran cold. I thought he had ventured too far, 
and there was an end of his triumphs,— not that he ha<" 
not asserted many truths.” ** But while I expected u_ 
this denng flight his final ruin and fall, behold him 
rising still higher, and coming down souse upon botl 
houses of parliament. Yen. bo did make yon hi: 
quarry, and you still bleed from the wounds of bn 
talons. You crouched and still crouch beneath hn 
rage. Nor has he dreaded the terrors of your brow, 
Sir ; ho has attacked even you, be has ; and I believe 
yon have no reason to tnumph in the encounter. In 
short, alter carrying an ay onr royal eagle in h 
pounces, and dashing hnn against a rock, be has lai 


letters, or at least to point out where information was 
to «» obWnd. U. .Lie., that in Julj, 1840, >» m 
etUri to nh» Mm. political vtftn, m.nuKnpta, .od 
• “-“T book, l “ No i 3 ; St. J«nw*.aaiuN, which 
had been tbo residence of the late earl of Holdemaasn. 
He found a number of letters from the king, 8ir Wil* 
liam Draper, and a number of other politieal oharao- 
ters, to the earl ol Holdernesse. In one of the drawnra 
was a rough draft, in the well-known upright kind of 
writing of Junius, but corrected by another hand,ef 
an unpublished letter by Lucius to t£e duke of Grafton. 
There were two large parcels set aside, sealed at every 
aperture, and marked on all sides "moat secret;" 
and Mr. Bohn says, that he was “ under a strong im- 
pression that tbe Junius correspondence was then.” 
There is a correspondence in the Atkenccnm for tbo 
first half of I860, between Mr. Bohn and Mr. Wright, 
in whoso custody the papers then were, iu which the 
latter denies several of the atatements of Mr. Bohn. 
A new edition of the Letters of Junius, with his private 
letters to Mr. Woodfall, and an essay regarding the 
authorship, strengthening tbe claims of Sir Fhilip 
Francis, forms two ot the volumes of “ Bohn's Standard 
Library.” Tbe most complete bibliography of Jumna 
is gnen in " Lowndes' Bibliographical Manual,” edited 
by Bohn. 

J row, vtffffc, a flat-bottomed vessel, of abont 100 or 
160 tons burden, employed by tho Chinese. Jnnks are 
built in tbo Bbapo of a slipper, and carry three maeta, 
and a short bowsprit placed on the starboard bow. 
The masts are supported by shrouds, and on the fore 


tho sport of his fury Who the an t bur of these lrttei 
was, is as much matter of uncertainty now as it wi . 
then. Many volume . have been written on the sub 
joct, and nearly fifty have had their claims advocated 
to be consideiod *hnt personage. Among these wo 
.may mention Sir Philip Krincw, Edmund Burke, his 
brother William, Dr. Philip Francis, Earl Temple, 
Lord Chesterfield, George Grenville, Lord Sackville 
James Grenville, Thomas Lord Lyttelton, Horace Wal- 

K le, John Horne Tooke, John Wilkes, Charles Lloyd, 
Several of these persons laid claim to the honour 
of which they were ambitious. The strongest case 
appears to be made out in favour of Sir FJulip Francis, 
though even here there are difficulties which it is hard 
to get over. The first attempt to fix the authorship 
upon Sir Philip Francis was made in lHlfl by John 
Taylor, in lus “ Identity of Juuus with a distinguished 
living Character established.’' The arguments aro 
drawn principally from external considerations his 
absence on a journey to the continent coincides with 
an interruption to the letters ; his departure for India, 
with a high appointment, with their cessation; his 
receiving that appointment without any apparent 
cause, just after being dismissed from the War-office ; 
his station in the War-office, with all the details of 
which Junius is so familiar ; his knowledge of speeches 
delivered m the House of Commons, reports of which 
had been tarnished by Francis ; coincidences of thought 
and expression between tho letters and speeches of 
8ir Philip Francis and the letters of Junius, and cer- 
tain peculiarities of spelling which were common to 
both; resemblance of the handwriting. More recently, 
various other points have been brought out in fat onr 
of Sir Philip Franois ; so that, according to Macanlay, 
“ the case against Francis, or, if you please, in favour 
of Francis, rests on coincidences sufficient to conviot 
a murderer.” One strong objection urged against 
Francis is, that he never before or after exhibited any 
proofs of a capacity or knowledge equal to the compo- 
sitions of Jumna, and that when the first letters were 
written he was only 27 yean of age. It is farther said, 
that Sir Philip Francis never directly denied his being 
the author; and Lady Franois affirmed that his first 
gift to her after marriage was a copy of “Junius ; ” 
and that he made a posthumous present to her of a 
sealed copy of Taylors 11 Identity of Juntas,” found 
in his bureau. According to her, he made btauelf 
known as Jumna to the king, Lord North, and Lord 
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quaint shape in which these vessels are built is ao- 
eounted for by tbo Ch‘ne«e in the following manner 
Between two and three hundred years b.o., say they, 
tho emperor, who bad been for some time endeavour- 
ing to arrest the progress of navigation, in order to 
keep tbo (< Celestial Land ” free from the contamination 
•f strangp rs, was one day thrown into a violent passion 
iy a shipbuilder of snnthern Chins, who laid before 
him a perfect model of a sharp-keeled vessel, implor- 
ng his majesty to patronize his invention; bat no 
loonor had he finished speaking, than the "heaven- 
descended monarch,” grasping his slipper, threw it 
with unerring aim at the miscreant's head, at the same 
ime crying, "Avaunt, monster 1 from henceforth 
iuild all thy vessels on tho model of that old shoe.” 
Juwo^a'-no (Lat. «7nwo),oni'of the asteroids, or pla- 
netoids, a group of small planets that revolve in orbits 
jotween those of Mars sad Jupiter. (Ste Abtkboios.) 
't was discovered by a Gorman astronomer, Herr 
larding, of Lilienthal, on Sept. 1, 1884. It holds the 
bird place among the asteroids iu order of discovery, 
and the fourth in point of sue, being 112 miles m 
diameter. Its mean distance from the sun fa about 
163, 626, 000 miles, and it accomplishes its revolution 
around that body in 4 years and 132 days. 

J pitta, jun'-ta (Span., an assembly), is a term applied 
in Spam to legislative assemblies or administrative 
souncils. In the middle ages, the assemblies of the 
representatives of the nation without any preliminary 
sail of tbe monarch were termed juntas. It was some- 
.imes, also, used as synonymous with oortes. In 180fo 
Napoleon summoned together 160 representatives of 
he nation, under the nhmo of junta, for the adoption 
>f a constitution which he wished to establish. After 
.he i ns urrection, a new junta was formed^ composed of 
.he principal leaders of the insurrection, and number- 
ing forty-four members ; besides which there was, in 
ivory province not subjugated by the French, a pro- 
vincial junta subordinate to it. In English, the term 
unto (evidently of Spanish origin) is med to denote a 
isbal or faction. ...... . 

J u pits a, ju'-pit’tr (Lat. Jupitir ), the sixth of the 
.Tester or primary planets, reckoning them in order 
rom the snn, and including tbo planet Ynlcan, which 
vas discovered between Mercury and the ion in 1868. 

; t fa the largest of all the heavenly bodies in our solar 
rstem, with tbe exception of the son Itself. Its dia- 
»ter if calculated to be about 90,760 milM, while its 
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i density is about one*foorthiof that of the 


ShxtJ 

Junzaps'JSiTrcn, jo-rh-pref-dem (Let frrUpmim- 


jparad with the* density of sa equal Ua) t is the science of right, or of positive Jsw. It is 

bulk of water represented L s ‘- Tbs shspe of the divided into general end particular. The former is the 

planet is that of mu ohlate its pelsr diameter, soisnee or philosophy of positive law, and investigates 

or the length of its mm of revolution, Being 86,300 the gwunsples which are common to all positive sys- 
tiilce, which ia, to ito equatorial diameter, very nearly terns, apart from the local, partial, end — mden t el csr- 
* * * TlJ to 17. The* ' m 


in the proportion of 1 


and peculiarities by which. these qpatoms 


Jupiter from the ana ie calculated to be 404,000,000 respectively are distinguished from one another.' Par- 
miles ; itsoeompliaheaifeB revolution about its own ams tiauiar jurisprudence treats of the lams of particular 

la 0 hoars 05 minutes, and itsrsvolution round the san states ; which laws are, or at least profess to be, the 

hill yearn 817 days. The inclination of its orbit to rules and principles of universal jurisprudence itself 
die ecliptic is about 1° IIP, while the inclination of its specifically developed and applied. (See Lem) 
equator to 'the esiiptio is 3° 6' 30". Caamm was the Joby, ju'-r* (Let. jnratu , from jvro, I swear), in 
0rat who Mosrtaiaaa the length of the time in wbioh Law, is a number of men duly authorised to inquire 
Jnpiter performs a complete revolution about its axis ; into or determine certain facts, and bound fay oath to a 
baft Hoc&efirst discovered the fact of the actual rota- faithful discharge of their duty. T^be time when trial 
ttatof (he planet When viewed through a telescope, by jury was instituted m this country is matter of 
the planet seems to be surrounded by several narrow much dispute, as well as whether it is of Anglo-Saxon 
bands or belts of a dark colour, which axe parallel to or of Norman origin. It war, however,, not till the 
each other and its equator. Astronomers differ as to reign of Henry IL that tfaia institution became felly 
the cause of this angular appearance; but it is sup- established and was reduced to a regular system. It 
posed; to ansa from the presence of dense masses of was then made a mode of deciding facts in real actions, 
cloud about the planet. Jupiter is accompanied by which a subject might claim as a matter of right. Itie 
fear — or moons, which revolve about it in the worthy of remark, that until about the i cign of Henry 
same manner as the moon revolves about the earth. VI., trial by jury was in reality atnal by witnesses; end 
The following table showe the approximate time of re- hence they were sworn— not “ to give a true verdict, 
volntion of each satellite about the planet, with its dis- according to the evidence," but merely ** to speak tho 


tanonfeom the plonot and its diameter in miles 


Satellites. 

Period of Rett. 

Mean Viet. 

I>iam. 


Day. IToTin.. 

MJl. 1 * 

Miles, 

1 .... 

.. 1 1M IfiO ... 

.. 272,250 . 

.... 2, MO 

a .... 

.. 3 13-233 ... 

... 436, H00 .. 
.. 604,250 .. 

.... 2,180 

a .... 

.. 7 3 710 ... 

3,560 

4 .... 

.. 10 10*033 . . 

.1,225,125 

, ... 3,045 


whieh any eclipse of Jupiter's satellites commences is 
oonsequontly registered in (he ** Nautical Almanac" for 
the guidance of sailors, tho time named therein being 
the now at which the eclipse would' commence ac 
Chmenvrioh, if visible there N ow at whatever parts of 
fee earth these eebpses are visible, they are always 


truth." Inquiry into matters on behalf of the crown, 
by means of juries, was frequentwEnglandlonff before 
trial by jury was commonly m use in courts of justioe. 
At present, a jury is composed of twelve men, sworn 
to decide facts according to the evidence brought before 
thorn, cither in civil or onmiral matters. The three 
kinds of juries in the ordinary courts of justice m 
England, are the grand juries, the petty or common 
All the satellites, with tho exception of the fourth, juries, and special junes Grand juries are exclusively 
■offer an eclipse iu each revolution round the planet, connected with criminal jurisdiction. (See G bawd 
The eclipses of the satellites of Jupiter, especially of Jus*.) By set fl & 7 Geo. IV. o. 50, a juror must be 
ftha first, afford the means of determining the longitude twenty-one years at age, and if above sixty, he is ex- 
of any place on the earth's surface, and the time at emptod, but not disqualified, from serving. Ho must 
ii * T — *— • — also possess Ireehold or copyhold property of the clear 

S early value of ten pounds, or have leasehold property, 
eld by lease for twenty-one years or longer, of the 
annual value of twenty pounds, or occupy a house con- 
taining not less than fifteen windows. In London, tho 

r __ _ .... _ „ _ _ „ _ occupation of a house, shop, or place of business 

seen by observers at exactly the sumo moment of time, within tho City, or the possession of real or personal 
in consequence of the great distance of Jupiter irorn property of the value of one hundred pounds, constitutes 
the earth. The observer, wherever lie may be, has a qualification. There are certain classes of person* 
merely to note the exaot time at which the eclipse com- exempt from serving on juries ; namely, judges, clergy- 
menoes when viewed from Ins position, and then refer men in holy orders, Homan Catholic priests and <us- 
to tho " Nautical Alm&uac ” to ascertain tho time at senting ministers, servants, barristers and advocates, 
whieh it commences at Greenwich. Tho difference attorneys and proctors, officers of courts, coroners, 
between the times when reduced to degrees and mi- gaolers, &o. ; physicians, surgeons, and apothecaries, 
nntes, an hour of time corresponding to lfi degrees of officers in tho army or navy, pilots and masters of 
space, will show tho longitude of the observer's posi- vessels, officers of customs and excise, the household 
turn, which will be east of Greenwich if tho time at servants of the sovereign, sheriffs* officers, constables, 
which he observes the commencement of the eclipse be and parish clerks, and the like. Lists of persons qnak- 
)ater than at Greonwich, and west of that place if it fled to act as jurors are made out annually by tho 
be earlier. Thus, if the oummenoement of the eclipse ohurchwnrdens and overseers of each parish. Copies 
of a satellite of Jupiter be 0 p.m. according to Green- of this list are fixed on tho church doors on the threo 
wioh time, the time of immersion to an observer 16° E. first Sundays in September; objections are heard, and 
of Greenwich, will be 9 p.m., and to an observer 16° W. the lists allowed and signed by tho justices of tho 
of that place it will be 7 p.m. peace, at a special petty sessions held for that purpose 

Jmusaxc Fobmatiow. (See Oolitic System.) within the last seven days of the same month. Tho 

J UBiscoirsuLT, jn-nt-kon'-MuIt ( Let. juru'ComnltHi, functions and duties of tbn high constables are repealed 
learned or skilled in law), is one who gives his opinion by 26 A 37 Viet. c. 107 (1882) ; aud now, the clerk to 
on oases of law, a master of the Homan jurisprudence, tlie justices, as soon as the ists have been approved of 
Among the Homans, the juris-consulti were men who and signed, has to forward them by poet to the clerk 
studied the forms and pnumplusof law, and gaveopi- oi the peace for the tounty, who causes them to be 
niona upon difficult points. copied into a book, which ha has to deliver to tho 

JuusBiOTlOH % m-ris-(/ik*-irAKe, in Law, is derived from sheriff. This book is need for the following yegr. eoni- 
the Latin word jnriedirtio, fuginl>ingtlio declaration of mencirg on the 1st day oi January. From the list 
lawi and waa need by the ancient* to denote tho admi- received from tho clerk of tho peace, the aheriff takeft 
mstration of justice. e* well as the right to administer the names of all those persons who are described as 
justice. It ia now commonly used to denote legal eu- esquires, or persons of higher degree, as bankers or 
thority. The courts of ’Westminster have jurisdiction merchants, which are copied oat m a separate list, 
over the whole of England aid \\V.s the jurisdiction called Jie “special jurois’ list," from which special 
of the other courts is limited to certain districts and jurors are to be summoned when required. In an 
certain kinds of eanses. Wbsm a party ia convicted ordinary trial by jury in civil cases,, when .an issue ib 
by a court or judges who exo <c i tVir jurisdiction, tho joined, the court awards a venire faeuu upon urn roll 
matter may be removed to the court of Queen's Bench or record, in these words,— ** Therefore let a jury 
bp writ of oertioran, and the proceedings quashed. A come, Ac. j" and the jurors ore summoned by the 
nonet is not to bs presumed to hare jurarf lotion where sheriff, w virtue of a precept issued to him fer that 
tt4Maofr«OTMr t»taraaMt purpoi*. By 45 * 48 Vtot. •. 107, lUptnoulnbkto 
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attend. The panel m open to inapeotion in the enpport his Issue, to withdraw himselT, end tlins be 
aheriff'e Office for seven days before the trial, whereby nonsuited ; in which case no vrtditil can be given, and 
the parties nay have notice of the jurors, and of he may commence the name suit Spain for the 
their sufficiency or insufficiency, characters, cnnnec- cause of actum; but if a vet did has been delivered 
liana, and relations : so that they may lm challenged thereon, ho is for ever barred from proceeding upon 
qpan just cause. The sheriff returns his execution of the same ground of complaint In case the plaintiff 
the precept issued to him to summon jurors, with the appears, the jury, by their loro man, deliver in their 
panel of jurors annexed, to the judge's officer in court, verdict, which is 1 o corded in court, and they are then 
vnen the cause cornea on for trial. The jurors con- discharged. Tiiese temarks regarding juries in cuff 
taioed in the panel are either common or special, causes amply for tho most part al*<> injuries in criminal 
Special juries were original iy introduced in trials at suits. The qualifications, disqualifications, and ox* 
bar, alien tbe«au<ea were of too great nicety for the eruptions, are tho same m both eases. When n pri- 
disoussion of ordinary freeholders. Either party is soner, on his arraignment, has pleaded not guilty, and 
entitled to have a special jury for the trial of any issue, has put himself for trial upon the country, —that is, 
aa well at the assises as at bar ; he paying the evtruor- the juiy, the sheriff of the county must return a panel 
dinary expense, unless the judge will certify that the of jurors for that purpose. If the proceedings are be- 
cause requited such special jury. When a special jury fore the court of Queen's Bench, the trial in case of a 
is to be summoned, forty-eight names are token by misdemeanour is had nt nut pn»», unless it be of anoh 
ballot from the special jurors* list, m the manner par- consequence as to merit a trial tit bar; but in either 
tieularly described in the statute ; and from this num- case a special jury may lie obtained on the motion of 
her twelve are then struck off h> each party, and tlie either the prosecutor or the defendant. When the 
names of the remaining twenty-four are the jurors to trial is called on, the jurors nrc sworn aa they appear, 
b-* summoned for the oaose, the first twelve of whom: to the number of twelve, unless challenged 'by either 
that answer to their names constituting the special jury, party. Challenges may he made either on the part of 
The names of the lurors being written on tickets, are i tho queen or tho pnsoner, and may be cither to the 
put into a box or glass ; and when out h cause is tried, I whole array or to separate polls, as in civil causes, lie- 
twelve of those persons whose names bhall be that ' sides the four kinds of causes on account of which i 
drawn out of the box shall be sworn upon the jury, juror may be challenged in cml cases, there is, in 
unless absent, challenged, or excused. Challenges are cnminal cases, or at least in capital ones (and in legal 
of two sorts,— challenges to the array and challenges pbru*.eologv all felonies are capital), allowed to the pri- 
to the polls. Chilli eng' s to the array are at once an souer an arbitrary and capricious species of challenge 
exception to the whole p inel m which tho jwy are ar- to a certain number of jniurs, without showing any 
rayed or set forth by me sheriff in his return, as cause at all, which is called n peremptory challenge, 
account of some de..'nltm the sheriff, or In i under-ofH- The number of jurors that may thus be peremptorily 
cer who arrayed th.‘ panel. C\ ” »*.;■.:• p,,. j, ^ challenged is fixed at twenty in felonies and thirty-five 
capita, are execptious to j •" *i .1 j..r 1 », i.u.i nn« re- in treason. Where an alien is indicted or impeached 
duced to four heads — 1 . Propter honoris retpectum, as if of any frlony or misdemeanour, he lias the right of 
a lord of parliament be impanelled on a jury; 2 . prop- craving to bo turd bv a jury de mednfate lingua, or 
ter defectum, aa w here one has not an estate sufficient half foreigner*; cud the shenfl, or proper minister, 
to qualify him to be a juror ; 3 propter affectum, from shall return for ouo half nt tho jury a competent num- 
being suspected of b:s* or p :rf *T *v in tho cause ; 4 . her of aliens, if so many oro to be found in the place 
propter delictum, c u a ■ ■ «.M o' * *19 crime or miade- where the trial is bad , uml if not, then aa many aliens 
mcanour that effects the juror’s credit and renders him as shall bn fonnd. Xn such alien juror is liable to be 
lufamous. If, by meaus of challenges or other cause, challenged for want of freehold or other qualification, 
a sufficient number of unexceptionable jurors do not but may be challenged for uuy other cause. When the 
appear at the trial, either party may pray a talee, that number of jnrors is deficient, talesmen may bo awarded, 
is, a supply of such men ns are summoffed upon the as in civil causes. Formerly.it the verdict of the inij 
first panel, m order to make up tho dphcicncy. I f any were notoriously wrong, they n ,* l, t I* 11 1* been punished, 
man summoned to attend on a jury shall not attend in and their lauds and chattel* '• r'» :■ . to 'lie Liu * uua 
pursuance of such summons, or, being thrice called, their verdict might have been set aside by attaint, at 
shall not answer to his name ; or if any suoh man, or tlio suit of the kiug, although not at the suit of the 
any talesman, after being called, shall not apppar, or prisoner ; hut this mndn of punishment is abolished, 
withdraw himself from the presenco of the court, tho lino und imprisonment being substituted in lieu thereof 
court shall set such flue upon him as it may see fit, and after indictment or information. The practice for- 
in the case of a viewer, not less than £ 10 . When a merly m use of fining, imprisoning, or otherwise 
sufficient number of persona impanelled, or talesmen, punishing, merely at the discretion of the rourt, be- 
appear, they are then separately sworn well and truly cause their verdict was contrary to the direction of the 
to try the issue between the parties, and to give a true »••••! f rnrr, unconstitutional, and illegal. If 

verdict, according to the evidence. The jury are i..ia h > j’irv ti .! • we pi ■soner not guilty, he is then forever 
ready to hear the merits, and the pleadings are opened iiu t an.l is • •'luigiM of the accusation; but if guilty, 
to them by counsel, on that side winch holds the afln - fie 1* t!>« *. i>> *.■» convicted of the crime whereof he 

mative of the question in issue. The evidence on the stands indicted. — [Rtf, Forsyth’s Uiutorif of Trial bp 
samo side is next gone through, and summed up if neoes- Jury ; Kerr’s Comment on the Laws of England.) In 
sary, after which the advocate on the other side opens Scotland, in cnminal cases, the number of tho jury is 
the adverse* ease, and supports it by evidence, and fifteen, and the majority of that number gi»e the 
sums up if necessary ; and then tho party which began diet; and in civil causes the number of the jury is 
wj beard m reply. The judge then sums up the whole twelve, and they must be unanimous, asm England; 
of the evidence to tho jury, omitting all superfluous but it is provided, that if, aftci thiee hours' delibera- 
ciraumstanoes, observing wherein the main question tion in any civil cause in the Court of Session, nine of 
and principal issue lies, atatingwhat evidence has been said jury Bhall agree, their verd.et shall be token, 
given in support of it, with such remarks as he thinks Jvit-uast, a temporarv ls t erected in a ship in 
necessary for their direction, and giving them his tho place of one timt has fit n lost either in action or 
opinion in matters of law arising upon that evidence, by storm. A jury-mast 1 >et imes erected in 
The jury then, unless the case be very dear, withdraw newly-built vessel to navigate ber down tho nver or 
from the bar to consider their verdict; and, in order to a neighbouring port, where her proper masts are 
to ovoid intemperance or undue delay, they ore kept awaitiug her. 

without neat, dank, fire, or candle, unless by permu- Jus, ju$ (Lat ), is a word borrowed from tbe Latin 
Sion of the judge, till they are unanimously agreed, language, and very frequently used in law and other- 
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Jus Dlvlnum 


Justiciary, High Court of 


privileges, whether singularly or collectively s it meens ister the nsael oaths to him ; i.e. t an oath of quali- 
Iikewise the power which originates from the law, as flcation as to estate, to which are added the oatns of 
well as the place where justice is administered. allegiance, snpremaoj, and abjuration, which being 

Jub Ditxnuv. (As jDivinb Eight.) done, he is at liberty to aot. By 18 Geo. III. o. 80, 

Jus Mum is the term applied in Scots law to the every justice of the pesee for any county, tiding, or 
nncontroUad power of administration of tho goods In division within England or Wales, is required to have, 
communion vented in the husband, by which he a< in law or equity, in possession ana for his own use ana 
quires an unlimited right of management and dispose benefit, a freehold, copyhold, or customary estate for 
of the movable estate of the wife, whether belonging life, or for some greater estate, or an estate for some 
to her at the time of the mamago or acquired during long term of years determinable upon life or lives, or 
Its subsistence. for a certain term originally created for twenty-one 

Jus Qcieitium signified the fullest enjoyment of a years or more, in lands, tenements, or hereditaments in 
Soman citizen of the nght of security of personal England or Wales, of the clear yearly vslne pf £100 
liberty, of registration on the list of property, of par- over and above all incumbrances affecting, and all 
ticipanon in the service of the legion, in public rents and charges payable out of or in fespect of, the 
honours, of the right of anffiage, Sco. same, or shall be seised of, or entitled to, in law or 

J vinos, jKs'-fts (Let. jMrtutah is one of Ae four equity, for his own use and benefit, the immediate re- 
eardinsi virtues, and was regarded by Plato as in- version or remainder of and in lands, tenemehts, and 
rinding all human virtue or duty. It is the doing what hereditaments leased for one, two, or threq lives, or 
is jnat or right, and may be distinguished as ethical, for any term of years determinable on lives upon re- 
economical, and political. The first consists in doing served rents, and which are of the yearly value of £300. 
jastioe between roan and man, as men, as members of Certain official persons are excepted from these pro- 
the same human family ; the seoond, m doing justice visions. By 6 & 7 Viet. c. 73, no attorney or solicitor 
between the members of a family or household ; and Bhall be capable of being a justice of the peace for any 
the third in doing justice between the members pf a county daring such time as he practises as an attorney 
community or oommonweslth. Jsstir \ as opposed to or solicitor. The office of juBtioe of the peace sub- 
equity, means merely doing what positive law requires, sists during the pleasure of the crown, ana is deter- 
wnile equity is doing what is fair and right in the cir- minable either directly by writ under the great seal, 
oumstances of each particular case. Justice is not or indirectly by a new commission from which his 
founded in law, as some assert, but in our idea of what name is omitted. The commission is also determined 
is nght; and laws are just or unjust just in so far as hy the death of the sovereign by whom it was issned. 
they do, or do not, conform to that idea. Jo action can be brought against a justice of the 

Jvsticb Cliix, thb Lobd, or Scotland, was ori- jeace for any act done by him in tho execution of his 
ginally the clerk and assessor of the justiciary, and duty with respect to any matter within his jurisdiction, 
was first assumed as a judge in 1G63 and couflrmod in however erroneous his decision may bo, unless it be 
1071, when the court was remodelled. Ho was soon proved that the act was done maliciously and without 
after raised to the dignity of second president of the reasonable or probable cause ; and m such a case he is 
Justiciary court, and is the presiding judge in that answerable to the court of Queen’s Bench, whioh exer- 
conrt in the absence of the lord justice-general. Ho in cises a general superintendence over the eenduct of 
always one of the lords of the Court of Hession, and on those to whom the administration of oriminal jus- 
the division of that court into two chambers in 1 SI 1 , he ticc in tho country is committed. The court will not 
was made ex officio president of the second dnumin. take up the question whether the proceeding was right 
The office of lord justice clerk is now, in point of rank, or not m itself, but solely whether it proceeded from 
the seoond judicial appointment m Scotland, lie ih unjust, corrupt, or oppressive motives. The powers 
one of the officers of state for Scotland, and one of the and duties of a justice of the peace are laid down in his 
commissioners for keeping the Scottish regalia. commission, and in various statutes. Act 5 & 0 Viet. 

Jubtiob-Gsnbral, thb Lobd, or Scotland, was the c. 33, defines the jurisdiction of justices at quarter 
president or head of the court of Justiciary, and was sessions, and acts 11 & 13 Viet. co. 43 and 43, define 
formerly an officer of high rank and consideration, the duties of justices out of sessions. 

For many years it had become a sinecure, being usually Justiciab or Scotland, t KS-toV-e-ffr, was thean- 
held by some of the Scottish nobility, while the duties eient crunin|l judge in Scotland, an officer of great 
of the office were discharged by the lord justice clerk ; power and authority, being at the head both of the law 
so that at length, by 1 Wm. IV. o. 69, the office was and tho military force of the kingdom. About 1620, 
declared to be abolished on the termination of the the office become hereditary in the noble family of 
then existing interest, and the duties to devolve upon Argjll. in whose hands it continued for upwards of a 
the lord president of the Court of Session, with which century, and afterwards became merged m that of 
office they were afterwards to remain conjoined. iustice-general. 

JvsnoxB ox thb Psacb are persoue appointed by Justiciaby, Cbibb, o» England —This office ie 
royal commission to keep the peace within a certain die- traced back to that of grand seneschal, or dapifer, of 
♦not. The queen is, by virtue of her office and dignity, the early Franks. The seneschal was originally a sort 
the principal conservator of the peace within her domi- of steward of the household of the Frank kings, who, 
nions, and may give authority to any other to see the after their oonqnest of Gaul, rose to be the highest 
peace kept, and to punish such as break it. All the officer of the state, after the king, and acted as his 
judges of the superior courts are conservators of the representative in all the departments of the state. In 
peace, and are sometimes called justices; bnt justices of England, the office was divided into two parts, having 

iu , 1 .-. *--» chief justiciary, to 

J 9 were committed, 

„ „ D . i royal household. 

aud continues, with little alteration, to this day. This The authority of the chief justiciary extended over 
eommission appoints them all, jointly and severally, to eveiy court in the kingdom ; he presided' not only in 
’Deep the peace in the particular county named, and to the king's court and in the exchequer, but when the 
eause to be kept all the ordinances and statutes for the office of the lord high steward fell into abeyance, be 
preservation or the same; and to chastise and punish was regent of tho kingdom during the king’s absence, 
all persons that offend against the same. Any two or and wnts ran m his name. The power of the chief 
more of them (in which number so.ee particular jus- justiciary was broken towards the end of the Norman 


to chastise and punish the said offenders, and every one mined about the 45 Hen, III.— Eef. English Cgeh* 
of them, for their offences, by fines, ransoms, amercia- paJta — Arte and Sciences. 

ments, forfeitures, and other means, as according to Justiciaby, High Coubx or, is the supreme crimi- 
law. When any justice named in the commission in- ial court of Scotland, composed of five lords of the 
188 
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Court ofSession, added to the lords “ d ri«ed to select feliowdsbomra to assist in the other 

justice dark. Its coosbtutiott ms settled byaet 1672, and more difficult nut of the undertaking. Hose* 
c. 10. It site from time to time in Edinburgh, during looted sixteen coadjutor*, and they set to work with 
the yeer f according to the amount of business to be such earnestness that their task ess completed in little 
transacted ; besides which, the lords of justiciary are more than three years, and received the imperial sane- 
directed to hold circuit courts regularly twice a year, tion on 30th December. 533. The compilatfou. termed 
in spring and autumn, in different parts of the count nr. Digests, or Pandect**.’ 1 from ite oomprebensn m 

There are three circuits: the South, consisting of the character, was divided into flftybooks, and arranged 
burghs of Jedburgh, Dumfries, and Ayr* the West, on the model of the Perpetual Edict. It comprehends 
consisting of Glasgow, Inverary, and Starling; and the upwards of 9,000 extracts, in the seleotion of which the 
north, consisting of Perth, Aberdeen, and Inverness, compilers made use of nesrly 2,000 different book*. 
Besides which, a winter circuit court ia held in Glasgow, containing more than 3,000,000 lines. Justinian wished 
Bach circuit court is attended by two judges ; but in that his body of laws should supersede all others, both 
Glasgow they max sit separately m different courts, for practice and for study; but the Digest and Code led 
The jurisdiction of this court extends to all crimes, and too far into details, and could not be well understood. 
Include# the whole of Scotland; and it has also the by beginners; hence the necessity for having an elemen- 
power of review ing the sentences of all inferior criminal tary work composed for that purpose. Already, in thw 
courts in Scotland. From its decisions there is no constitution of December, 630, Justinian had declared 
appeal, cither to the House of Lords or any other house, his intention of having an elementary work composed. 
The Circuit Court has also a civil jurisdiction as a court Its preparation was intrusted to Tnboninn, in con* 
of appeal. The cases are tned by a jury of fifteen, who junction with Theophilns and DorotheuB; and it 
do not require to be unanimous, as in England, the received the imperial sanction 21st November, 633. 
verdict being according to the opinion of tbc majority, This elementaiy work is the Institutes, and » divided 
Justifiable Homicide. (See Homicide.) into four books, being formed on the basis of the 

Justification, jut^if-e-kai'-shun (Lmt.jutfm, just, Institutes of Gaiu*, but altered so aa to harmonise with 
a nd facia, I make), denotes a judicial act,— the declar- the Digest and Code. There were still some points 
rag or pronouncing a person just or righteous ac- which had been debated by the old jurists ; and, at the- 
cording to law. It it used either in a legal or theological suggestion of Tnboman, the emperor began, while tho 
sense. Where a person is found not to have broken compilations were yet in progress, to issue eonstitu- 
the law, he is said to be justified in a legal sense. Bu* tions, having for their object the decision ot these con- 
in this way none of the human race can be said to bi troverted points. These were collected and published, 
justified or stand acquitted before God; for we are told to the number of fifty, and formed what is known aa 
that there is none righteous; no, not one. The juati- the “ Fifty Decisions." As the code of 629 was a very 
fieation, therefore, of which the Scriptures principally imperfect work, it was determined to revise it, and to 
treat, ia not a personal, bnt an imputed righteousness, incorporate the “ Fifty Decisions" in the revised edi- 
Jt » through the righteousness of Cbnst, the spotless tion. The work was committed to Tnboman, with 
obedience, fritter sufferings, and accursed death of the four others, and received the imperial sanction on tho 
son of man. who beeaivo surety for him, that the sinner ICth November, 634. This, the “ Codex llcpetitm 
is justified before God. Justification, according to the Prelection)*," is tho codo which wo now have, tho 
Assembly's oatechism, “ is an act of God’s free grace, earlier one having bee carefully suppressed, and no 
whereby he pardoneth all our sins, and aocepteth us as trace of it remaining. Tt is divided into twelve books, 
righteous in his sight, only for the righteousness ol and the books into titles, with rubrics denoting their 
Christ, imputed to us, and received by faith alone/ 1 contents. Under caoh title the contents are arranged. 
“Justification," says Bishop Hopkins, 41 is a gracious chronologically. The arrangement in general corre- 
act of God, whereby, through the righteousness of sponds with that of the Digest. Jnstinian, however, 
Christ's satisfaction imputed, he freely remits to tho was not content with being a collector, bo must also 
believing sinner the guilt and punishment of his sins ; be a maker of law. He could not see that hi* having 
and through the righteousness of Christ's perfect obe- systematized the law should exclude him from law* 
dience imputed, he accounts him righteous, and acceptt making. He announced in the Code, that any legiala- 
him into love and favour, and unto eternal life. This tiro reform* he might ut any future time see fit to 
ia justification, which is the very sum and faith of tho make should be published in the torn of “ Novelise 
whole gospel, and the only end of the covenant of Constitut tones " Many such novellas were afterwarda 
grace." Justification is (1) an act of God’s free grace, published,— the first in January, 535 ; the last in No* 
without any merit whatever in the creature ; (21 it is vemher, 651. Altogether, they amount to 105, though 
au act of justice, as well as of grace,— the law being but few of them bear a later date than 61ff, the year of 
perfectly fulfilled in Christ, and amne justice satisfied ; Tnbonian's death. No collection seems to have been 
<>1) it is an individual, an instantaneous act, done at made of them during the lifetime of Justinian. These 
once, and admitting of no degrees; and (1) itisirre- works of Justinian, notwithstanding their defects and 
versible, and an unalterable act. The effects or bless- faults, are deserving of very great praise. They have- 
ings of justification arc— (1) peace with God ; (2) exercised an incalculable influence over the tbonghta 
access to God through Christ; (3) acceptance with and actions of men, and are to be found pervading 
God; (4) peace of conscience, and a holy confidence most of the systems of law of the civilised world. The 
and security under all the difficulties and securities of “Digest" is especially valuable, as preserving remains 
the present state; and (6) finally, eternal salvation. of the works of jurists which would otherwise have 
Justinian's Cobb, or Legislation, jue-tm'-e-ant, been lost, and which are of great value a* illustrating 
is tho name given to the code of laws drawn up by the history of these time*, and affording model* of 
order of the Roman emperor Justinian, soon after he legal reasoning and expression —Be/’. Smith's Die- 
ascended the throne. His object was to establish a lienarg of Ancient Biography, art. Juttinianv* ; Bn- 
complete system of written legislation for all hir jlieh Cyclopadtar-Arte and Sciences; The IneMntep 
dominions ; and to this end to make two great oolleo< qf Justinian, by T. C. Bandars, 1B63. 
tions,— one of the imperial constitutions, or the best Juti. (Sec Coscuosvs.) 

and most a*elhl laws of his predecessors from the time Juvenile Offenders, jn'-ve-mle (Lat. juvenu, 
of Hadrian; the other of sill that was valuable in the vonng). — A nnmber of statutes have of late years 
works of the jurists. In a.d. 628, he named a oommis- Dean passed regarding the reformatory tieutmenrtsf 
sum, consisting of Joannes and nine other persons, to juvenile criminals. By 17 A 19 Viet. c. MS, any person 
compile the preceding constitutions, with ample powers under sixteen years of age who shall be convicted of 
to oorrect and retrench, as well as to consolidate and my offence before a magistrate, or two or more jiis* 
arrange. Partial compilations had previously been ices of the peace in England, or any sheriff, or magis* 
made, as by Gregory and Hgrmogenes, in the reign of .rate of burgh, or police magistrate, in Scotland, may, 
Constantine, ana the Theodosian code effected under in addition to the senteme passed as punishment, bo 
Theodosius II. The commission executed their task lent to a reformatory school, to bo detained for a 
speedily; and on the 7th of Apn), a.d. 629, it received jeriod of not less than two or than five year* s 
the imperial sanction. At the end of the following here mu*t, however, ho a prev.-ns imprisonment of 
vear, THbonian, who was one of the previous conimis- J not less than fourteen days The Trwury is to defray 
mod, and had given gr*at proofs of ability, was autbo-lthe whole or a portion of the eu«t of the care and 
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as shall be dets rmh ied an. The court may, however, 
compel the parent, or step p arent, to support and 
offender, if of sufficient ability to do so. The offiendei 
absconding from school, or wilfully neglecting or re 
fusing to abide by the roles thereof, tuuy be punish ec 
by the fbreseld magistrates by imprisonment with harr 
labour, for any period not exceeding three months. 

JyiB.ji'-sr, is the nsme of the eighth month of thi 
Jewish year, corresponding, it the earliest, with ou: 
April; beg It may be as late as May. It bos onl; 


K. 


M, is die eleventh letter and eighth cunsonam 
in our language. Its sound is that of o before 
the vowels a, o, u, mud the two are sometimes inter- 
changeable; as in German, earl or karl ; Latin kale n da 
or calendee. K was borrowed from the Greek kappa, 
or the Oriental kaph, and finds only an ambiguou, 
place in occidental languages. Sallust, a liftmai 
grammanan, attributes its introduction into the Latin 
to one Solvius; and Vrisemn looked upon it as a super- 
fluous letter, and says that it woe never used but in 
words derived from the Oreok. Quintilian denies it a 
place in the Latin, and blames its xv - » even in such 
words ns kalends?, kulumnta. According to Scaur us, k 
was anciently used instead of the syllable ca, c instead 
of ee, n; and it is owing to this ancient usage that, in 
our modern alphabets, k is pronounced ha, and c, ee 
and ci. X. alternates, m the Semitic longuages, with 

a i, g, h, kh, ffhtdn; and in the Indo-European with 
oso letters and with e,j, y, to. Jn English, k is for 
the most part nsod only before e, t, and n , in the be- 
ginning of words, as ken. Ml, know, and tbe like. 
Formerly it used to be joined with e at the end of 
words, as in vublick, nutnrk ; lmt it is now omitted, 
•except in words of one syllable, an jack, block. Among 
the Womans, slandorera used to be branded on the 
forehead with k {katvmnxa). As a numeral, K denotes 
260; with a stroke over it, thus— K, 260,000. 

Kaada, ku'-a-ba, is the name of a famous mosque 
in tbe city of Me- \i. an-1 the . t n F ,m mu »*i if 1 ». 
ration to M'lbri'i.mcilsh’i r-i the 'i *lin* w.i- h 

Koman Ciithi-lic* It an uV'i: „ i 'I'Lc** ui ll-n* grci 
granite, standing in the centre of u largo open coui t"; 
and is. according to Burton, 55 foot in length by 45 in 
breadth. It is surrounded by a covering of black silk, 
hanging down from the roof, with a golden band run- 
ning round the top, and a golden curtain in front of 
the door. The door, by which free admission is 
granted only ten or twelve times m the year, is m the 
north-west side, aliout seven feet irom the gr -nnd, and 
is covered with silver and adorned with »ii:nni>i:i4 ul 
gold. The entiance is gained by a flight of steps of 
carved wood, winch is nunod away on rollers when not 
used. The interior is plain, amt destitute ol windows, 
or any other opening besides tbe entrance, except a 
email door, called the Bab el Taubak, or Gate of 
Repentance, leading to a staircase by which access is 
gained to the roof The floor and walls consist of a 
sort of tiheqticr-work of marble, o( \onons colours, 
principally white, and the roof and top part of the 
walls aro covered with icd damask embroidered with 
gold. The Ifqiar el dnrad { or black stone, which is 
the otgect of so much adoration on the pert of pilgrims, 
stands at the cast corner of the budding, at the height 
of four or five feet from the ground, nud is composed 
of a number of small stones, cemented together, and 
carefully smoothed, having the appearance ot having 
been broken in pieces and then mended. The constant 
wear which it has undergone at the lips and hands of 
worshippers renders it exttomely difficult to determine 
the nature of the material , but uu> ,fc travellers regard 
it os of volcanic origin , and, accord*. ig to Bnrton, it is 
a large aerolite. On the outside, in the south-west 
wall, is a stone of a dark -red coiour, which is also 
touched and kissed by the ctevo *es. On the north- 
west side of the Knnba are situated what are said to be 
the graves of Ishmael and JUagar, inclosed by a semi- 
circular wall five feet high and teze feet thick, covered 
with white marble. The Zem-Zcm, or saored well, said 
ion 1 


to be that of Hagar, is inolmed in a «qu art, substantial 
building, opposite the east oornar of the Kasha. 

Kaxodtl. {Bee C agouti*.) 

Kalxidosootk, lal-i'-doe-kape (Gr. halos, beeatifal; 
eidoe , form, and ekopoe , view or sight), an optical toy, 
which was suggested by Baptists Porta ana Kircber, 
but invented and perfected by Sir David Brewster. 
By a peculiar arrangement of mirrors, or refleeting 
surfaces, it produces the appearance of a perfectly 
symmetrical pattern, which undergoes an endless 
variety cf changes, by turning the tube in whioh the 
mirrors are fixed. It is chiefly useful in furnishing 
ideas to designers of patterns for paper-hangings, 
carpets, Ac., and any woven or printed fabric, in which 
symmetry of design is desirable. The simplest form of 
kaleidoscope consists of a cylinder of tin, u whioh two 
plane rectungnlar min ors of polished metal, or of glass, 
having the back blackened, are fixed at snob an angle 
of inclination to each other as may be obtained by 
din ding 360° by the numbers 3, 4, 6, 0, 7, 8, Ac. The 
cylinder is covered at one end with a circular plate of 
metal, having a small hole in the centre, while a nm of 
metal is fitted over the other end, which is so con- 
structed that two circular pieces of glues may be fixed 
in it, at a short distance from each other, having some 
pieces of coloured glass, beads, lace, feathers, Ac., in 
tiie space between them. The piece of glass that is 
placed at tho extreme end of the cylinder should be 
ground glass, bo that while the light is admitted into 
the intenor of the instrument, external objects may be 
prevented from becoming perceptible to the observer. 
An angle of GO 9 is perhaps the best angle of inclination 
for the mirrors, as it nmy be readily determined, and 
affords a six-fold repetition of the pattern, which 
presents a tolerably uniform appearance of colour in 
all parts. If tho ungle of lncliuatinu be greater than 
OOP, the pattern will not lie multiplied to bo great on 
extent; hot iF !"•■, nil h -igh the pattern will be re- 
i mes, it will lose consider- 

- ■■mrds the part where the 

r»T«* *ms .I' r.ej n n i-.* i, by the frequency of the 
multiplication . In some kaleidoscopes, the mirrors aro 
made trapezoidal in form, instead of rectangular, the 
brooder ends being placed at the lower end ef tho 
tube. The pnuciple of the kaleidoscope will be under- 
stood from tbe accompanying figure, in whioh the 
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smaller cirole, ABC, repiesents a section of tho tuba 
of the instrument, and AB, A0, sections of the mirrors, 
which aro represented as inclined to each other at an 
'Uigl*' of 00°. Tho objects m the space a, between the 
[lassts, ore seen direotly by the eye; the part of the 
pattern in the space b is formed by the reflection of 
the objects in the space ’a, in the mirror AB and the 
part c, by the reflection or the objects in the space a, 
■n the mirror AO : these reflections ore again mutually 
’(fleeted by the opposite mirrors, and form the parts 
f, e of the pattern, while the images reflected in each 
iirror for the third time unite in the party; so as to 
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foiranootrespoadiiig appeamooe to the J***pv*. R^toMinituilbrAt danviriakM^aliiii. 
It is manifest, that unless the angle et which the mir* knotta, Thfjrus eowndi itt • jtMb liwiL««4fur» 
rot* an inolraed be accurately determined, lbs refin- end lfo on trees or Um. 1fc«yE» * SMtt pn- 
tions will not cobd^ amf tbe pattern wffl not be hsosile tag, with which tbrrnFrTrn^i 

earapleta in the part /. Kaleidoscopes are made in branches upon whieh thw- dose daring tbe dra. 19 m* 
which tlw angle of incidence of tbs mirrors mbs possess a very strong oefour, but tHr flealt is safes, 
waned at pleasure* sod by tbs sid of s lsnp sod s In tbs wans Queue, the tail is tang, testa, rad rar- 
•yetam of lenses ua connection with the instrument, the like, and the ears are short. In the grans Vsftrwi, 
pattern may be protected on s screen, in an enlarged the akin of the body is expanded between the anterior 
form, like the wage thrown from s slide in a magic and posterior limbs, which enables the mdse to lesi> 
»rn. A pleasing effect of s similar nature, in which from one tree to another. Foot or five aneaice are 
mages cl the original object are multiplied, and known, of which the moat familiar lathe fl- ' * 


w ^ ^ J 

produced in different directions, may be produced by of Norfolk Island, 
fitting the edges of three, fonr, or six trspesoidal mir- bears someresembla. 


roes together? so as to form a hollow prism, and putting The Macrapt no, or kangaroos proper, have the tarsue 
t he m into a tab* similar to that in which the two and middle toe of the hud foot elongated, sad the two 
mirrora of the ordinary kaleidoscope are inserted. In- inner ones rudimentary, equal, and united together, 
atrnmente of this kina, which were invented by Dr. This genus has veiy large posterior limbs, end the tail 
Koget, are called polycentral kaleidoscopes. An in- » of remarkable length and strength. This organ is 


strnment resembling the kaleidoscope in its general of great importance to the animal, unca it is nsad sen 
pnnoiplee, to which the name of delmscope has been organ of locomotion, a weapon of offence* and also as 
given, was invented in Vans in I860. It is used for a third point when the kangaroo recta on.ita hsnnohcs. 
forming patterns for calico-printing.— •Ee/'. Brewster's It also oasibts in the astonishing leaps whieh these am- 
Trtatu* a* th* Kaleulatrope ; Lard tier's Alnttum qf mala continually take when moving about. Their pro. 
dWswM and Art ; Annalt of FhUonopkjf , voL Xi. gress actually consists of a senes of spitngs, sometimes 

Kiaivoa. (Sea Caiendse.) twenty feet in length. They seldom stand on all-fours, 

Kalxitds. (at* Calends ) except when feeding, and are harmleae and inoffeuMv* 

Kalmta, kJU’-mt-tl (so named in honour of Peter creatures. The llaoropu * major, or great kangaroo. 
Kahn, the Swedish traveller), in Bot., a gen. of plants is the largest species. It measures five or sin feet 
belonging to the nat. ord. Eneaeeas. The species are from the tip of the nose to the end of the tail, and, 
Osautiful shrubs, and belong to the class of ornamental when sitting, appears about the height of a man. Tho 
plants commonly oalled American. At the hurtioul kangaroo forms an important article of food, and th« 
tural shows tbev are always exhibited with rhoduden flesh is represented by those who have tasted it as 
drona and azaleas. being a little liko venison. Soup made of the tail m 

KsviU. (Son Ronuu.) said to be far superior to the ox-tail sbup of Europe. 

Xisr (ka'-mt), a name given in Japan to certain Individual specimens have been brought alive into tin* 
spirits or divinities, the belief m which seems to have country, and have been successfully kept in some of 
characterized the ancient religibn of that country, bo- our parks. The great kangaroo inhabits New South 
fore it became intermingled with foreign doctrines, Wales, Southern and Western Australia, and Turns- 
and still constitutes it' basis. The kami are believed ma. Other genera, the LagorrJutitt, or kangaroo bare, 
to be partly elemental, subordinate to tbe deities of and thn Uypnpnmnut (tee Kaxwasoo Bat), arwalao 
the sun and moon, unJ partly the spirits of men, — in found in Australia. The Eatgumta, or oposnuns, 
fact, every natural agent and phenomenon is supposed which also belong to the kangaroo family, are found 
to have its own spirit or genius. The spirits of human in America and the West Indies. (Ere Oppouvm, 
beings survive the body, and, according to the actions Macropidji.) 

of the individual in life, receive reward or punishment. Kangaroo II it (Ifvp*iprimimt\ % a marsupial am- 
When a man's life has been distinguished for its piety, mol found m Auntraba. It is the sise of a rabbit, 
or for the good he h.is done to his fellow-men, after General colour greyish, reddish-brown above, whitish 
death he is deified, and his kami is worshipped. The below; triangular head: large ears; tarsi very long ; 
number of these kami at the present day is estimated and tail elongated, flexible, terminated by a pencil of 
at 3,000, and they are worshipped m temples without hairs. Tbe manners of the kangaroo rat are gestta and 
statues or images. Each kami is represented by a timid; it feeds upon vegetables, and it usaidfe borrow 
mirror, as the emblem of puntv ; and all the rites and in the ground. 

ceremonies seem to be typical of purification. The K cm Air PaiLOBormr, UhUf-«Au, is tho name given 
priests who superintend tbe worship of these temples to that system of philosophy which was promulgated 
aw oalled kami-nusi, or the ministers of the spirits. by Immanuel Kant, professor of logio and metaphysics 
KAKrfUUCON, kdmp-fn'-U'kon (from Gr. tampfot , in the university of Kdmgsberg in the latter holt of tho 
flexible, and fata, a coverlet), a species of floor-oover- lath oontury, and who wae one of the greatest philo- 
ing which has, of late years, superseded oil-cloth and sophers of modern tames. His system, like that of 
other similar substances. It was first patented by the Dr. Reid, was a recoil against the scepticism of Hume, 
Messrs. Goodyear, which firm exhibited the first span- and it wm equally opposed to the dogmatism of Lcib- 
men of kamptulioon in the Great Exhibition of 1851. nits and Wolff, ffisjnhilosophy u nearly all contained 
It is raannftotured by combining cotton, cork, wool, m his “ Critique of Pure Reason/* Ho insisted upon 
and other fibrous materials with india-rubber, and the necessity of a stricter analysis of ourintelleotual 
spreading t 1, * semi-fluid mixture on a back or ground powers, in order to ascertain the natnre, and deter- 
ofoanvas or woolfon cloth. While in this state the mine the limits, of buuiao knowledge: the result was, 
floor-Oovering undergoes a sort of embossing process, that a whole system of knowledge underfeed from 
effected either plain or in colours. When it is com- j exponenoe was proved to exist in the mind. TLe 
plated and thoroughly dried, the kamptulioon will be | materials of pure or a priori knowledge are supplied by 
found to have the soilness of a velvet-pile carpet com - 1 the three departments of sense, understanding, and 
biaed with far more durability, besides being much reason. In the world of sense the transcendental, or 
less in pnee. ' pre-existent, elements of knowledge are space and 

Kahstw. (Am SnrooM ) time; these are pure sensuous intuitions, without 

Kavoaboo, feSag-oAroe', a native term applied to an which empirical sensations would be impossible. Sense 
extensive family of animals, distinguished by the delivers up its presentations m space and time to tbe 
female having no placenta, and by their young being understanding, whose office it ia to introduce into them 
nursed in a peculiar pouch in the body of the mother unity and system. All its operations are generalised 
(Sen Mabstoialta.) The scientific terra Ifacroptu is into modes or forms of conception, which, after the 
also used to designate the same family, which vanes example of Aristotle, he names “ Categories of the 
much in appearance sad habits. Some are carnivorous, Understanding/' These are,— (I) Quantity, 


— jiu, u DatroHumg, 'Anew ere, — n/ 

whilst otben live on vegetables. They are nearly all pnsing unity, plurality, totality; (8) Quality. eom- 
oonflfied to Australia, and are characterised by a very prising reality, negation, limitation; (5) Halation, 
low degree of intelligence. The phelengers form a comprising substance, cause, reciprocity; (A) Mo- 
•ub-faaifly, having the second and third toec so com- . dality, comprising possibility, existence, n ece s si ty, 
ptatejy i ns and e d within the skin as to appear like a ] These are toe forms, as it were, in which the rude 
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material of the senses if abaped into conceptions, and 
becomes knowledge, properly so called. He laboured 
to show that without them no connection of the mate- 
rials of sente is possible. They are the constant and 
insatiable conditions of all mental conceptions, and are 
the things which connect or bind the understanding 
with all external objects. All our judgments he disides 
into two kinds,— analytical and synthetical, the former 
being a kind of experimental sketch, the result of a 
separation of the different qualities or propsrties of 
any thing, the latter being independent of experience 
and universal in its nature. Tho third, and highest 
faculty it the reason, — the faculty of ideas. Reason 
creates no new materials of its own ; it only enlarges 
the data of the understanding, by taking in all the 
conditions on which they depend, “dll our know- 
ledge,'* he aays, 41 begins with sense, proceeds thence 
to understanding, and efids with reason, beyond which 
nothing higher can bo discovered in the human wind 
for elaborating the matter of intuition and subjecting 
It to the highest unity of thought." 44 Of reason, as 
of the understanding, there is a merely formal— that 
is, logical— use, in which it makes abstraction of all 
content of cognition; bnt there is also a real use, 
inasmuch as it contains in itself the source of certain 
conceptions and principles which it dues not borrow 
cither from the senses or tho understanding/ 4 The 
three great attributes of reason are absolute unity, 
absolute totality, and absolute causa 4 ’on. All these 
absolute ideas are involved in every act of reasoning. 
There are, also, according to Kant, three grand forms 
or ideas soaring above pare Intellect, and having ai 
existence independent of experience, which come wlthii 
the province of pure reason. These are the universe, 
the soul, and God. The first embraces the entire mass 
of all read or possible physical knowledge, forming the 
coienoe of cosmology ; the second, the feelings, emo- 
tions, passions, Ac., which constitute our moral and 
intellectual nature, forming psychology ; and the third, 
all the reasonings relative to the mode of being, the 
attributes, and moral nature of the Deity, forming 
theology. These three ideas Kant maintains to have 
their birth in human reason irrespective of all expe- 
rience, and to spring up inevitably so as to control 
and influence the working of the understanding as 
applied to experience. As regards the moral and re- 
ligious principles of onr nature, these are based upon 
oonsmousness. In order to learn our duty both to man 
and onr Maker, we must penotrato into our internal 
structure, examine all the motives, impulses, and aspi- 
rations or the soul, and look at the final ends or pur- 
poses which its various faculties are fitted to produce. 
In this way we discover the nature of duty and of right ; 
what is necessary and what is expedient ; what is good 
and what is pernioious. All moral laws exist d priori 
in 'the mind, and aro completely independent of the 
thinking principle. The whole moral economy of man 

K ints to another groat truth— that of tho existence of 
lity. The practical reason of mankind clearly de- 
monstrates that there must be a supreme, universal, 
infinite existence. Such is a brief outline of tho philo- 
sophy of Kant. The system, as n whole, looks grand 
and imposing, and has an air of great strength and 
solidity. It is hedged round with a ponderous array 
of logical axioms, rules, definitions, and forms, and has 
a phraseology at onco original and soholastio. But 
with all these appliances, the system is strangely de- 
fective when closely examined, though its infiueuoo 
upon the history of philosophy can scarcely bo over- 
estimated. 44 Taken altogether, 44 says Dr. Cairns, 44 it 
is impossible to regard his writings as any other than a 
prodigy of human intellect, and his influence as one of 
the mightiest forces that has ever ruled philosophical 
opinion. His mark is still on all the speculative sci- 
enoes in Germany and Europe ; and though his ai eptro 
has long been broken, tho most imposing systems meet 
in homage at his tomb. Great .is the cui rency of his 
leading ideas has been, much still re* isms m his works 
to be developed by the struggle and collision of future 
systems; ana it may be safely pronounced that no 
philosopher of the eighteenth century— perhaps none 
atnoe the days of Aristotle— h-slcit behind such monu- 
ments of thought, or has so firmly imposed the task of 
mastering them on the speculation of all succeeding 
ages. 44 — Ret. Jtnojfdcvadiu Bntanwiea. a»L Kant; Bis 
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Kaoliv, kai'-o-Uu (Chinese), in Min., a pure white 
clay, resulting from the decomposition of felspsr in 
granitic rocks. It was originally found in China, bat 
has been discovered near Bt. Austle, in Cornwall, and 
at 8t. Yneix, near Limoges. It consists of nearly pure 
silicate of alumina, with email quantities of oxide of 
iron, potash, and water. It is used for making the 
finer kinds of porcelain; also by photographers for 
abstracting organic matter from their nitrate of silver 
solutions. It has been employed to disoolorise sugar, 
but without much success. 

Kafhoxob, kup'-no-mor (Gr. katmoe , smoke; moira , 
a part), in Chem., a colourless oil, of peculiar odour, 
boiling at 360°, obtained from crude kreasote by distil- 
lation with potash. It is insoluble in water and solu- 
tion of potash, but dissolves readily in alkaline solution 
of kressote. 

Kabaitbs. (See Cabaitbs.) 

Kabpholxtx, kar'-fo-litt (Gr. karpko, I dry or 
shrivel; li/hot. a stone), a mineral, which occurs in 
minute crystals and in stellated silky fibres. It con- 
sists principally of silica, alumina, and oxide of man- 

S tnese. In oolour it is nraw-yellow ; is able to scratch 
uor spar, and ia scratched by felspar. The lustre of 
the crystals is vitreous, and that of the fibres silky. 
Its speciflo gravity is 2‘93. Before the blowpipe, kar- 
pholite fuses into a dark glass, which becomes darker 
in the interior flame. With borax it fuses into a trans- 
parent glass, which presents a reddish oolour in the 
outer flame and a greenish colour in the inner. 

Kat, or Klif. (See C atua.) 

Kawbib Pinb. (See Daumaua.) 

Kbdgb, or Kbdokb, keije, ked'-jer, a small anchor, 
used to steady a ship and keep her clear from her 
bower anchor when riding m a harbour or river, espe- 
cially at the turn of the tide, when she might, if not 
so spuurod, drive over her principal anchor and en- 
tangle th«* stock or flukes with her alack cable, so as to 
loosen it from the ground. They are also employed to 
remove a vessel from one part of a harbour to another: 
fur this purpose they are earned out from her in the 
long-boat, and let go by meaus of ropes secured to 
them. 

Kxxt, keel (Sax. tuple. Da. kief), the lowest and 
pnucipal piece of timber m a ship. The carcass of a 
ship is not unlike the skeleton ot the human body,— 
the keel representing the backbone, and the timbers 
the nbs. The entire fabrio is supported by the keel; 
as the stem and stern posts, which are elevated on its 
ends, are merely continuations of it, and eerve to con- 
nect and inclose the extremities of the sides by tran- 
soms, as tho keel forms and unites the bottom by 
timbers. Some v easels are provided with what is termed 
n false keel , consisting of a strong thick piece of timber 
bolted to the bottom of the keel. It is chiefly em- 
ployed when the planks which form the real keel cannot 
be obtained of satUoicnt depth. 

Kkvl-hauXiXitg, a method of punishment employed 
iu the Dutch navy, and although not entirely unknown 
in our own, is seldom or ever now practised. It is ex- 
tremely dangerous. The enlpnt is generally let down 
from the bows under the bottom of the ship, and drawn 
along the length of the keel by two ropes stretched 
from each side of the ship ; after which he is once 
more taken on board over the stern. By reason of 
the number of barnacles and other obstructions on 
the bottom of the ship, this punishment inflicts many 
cuts and bruises on the culpnt, and is severe in the 
oxtreme. 

Kbxlsoit, or Kblsoit, heel' -ton, keV-eon, one of tho 
principal timbers in a ship : it is laid over the keel, of 
which it forms the interior or counterpart, and across 
all the timbers inside the vessel. It consists, bko the 
keel, of several pieces scarfed together, but of only 
half the breadth and thickness of those of the latter. 
In on'er that it may fit with greater seennty upon the 
floor timbers and crotchets, it is notched opposite to 
each to the depth of an inoh and a half, and secured 
upon them to that depth by copper spike-nails. 

JTvxp. (See Castlb.) 

Kbxfbb, keep'-er (Ang.-Sax.), means, literally, ou 
who holds possession of anything for the use of another. 
The keeper qf the forest, or chief warden, is an officer 
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Kelp Ketch 

who bae the principal government of all things con- is *461 tech te diameter, with six grooves, ent oo 
neeted with royal forests, and is abore all other what is culled the “ratchet” primriplo; that te to 
officers having rule over the same. The keeper qf the sav, the grooves are deeper on one side than on the 
leech was the name formerly given to an officer of the other, the deepest part being on the aide from which 
royal mint, now called the ms */ rr qf the <utajr. (See the bullet turns, which has the effect of reducing the 
Lobd-Kbbnb.) , ... I «»f the air to a minimum. The lauds «M 

Ksir, kelp, the ashes of seaweed, from which ire | *eft from the original cylindrical hereof the burnt t 
extracted and bromine. A ton of good kelp ! ami ns the bore itself » niecbauiually and mathemato- 

yields about H lbs. of iodine by the ordinary and , jhIJv true, the lands must lie perfectly Iron also. At 
.... nwJ.1 F ,oceu erf working. Mr. IS. C. O. , the breech, and w here the charge lies, the grooves are 
Stanford, by carefully collecting and compre-Mtig tin nearly straight. This is the chief point in Mr. Km’s 
weed, and after* ard* submitting it to dry distillation, patent, in which barrels bored on his principle differ 
not only doubles the yield of lodiue and bromine, hut trom those ot other inventors and makers. By this 
obtains various valuable hydrocarbon oils. The shores mple arrangement, and the absence ot all angles In 
washed by the Atlantic are those which yield the the grooving, fouling is obviated, while the straight- 
richest seaweed fur the manufacture of kelp. 1 ness of the grooves at the breech allows the bullet to 

Kxwwja, ken’-nel (Fr. cheml), a term nruporlr sp expand properly into them before it commences the 
plied to the house m which a pack of h V i- 1 v** 1 ' •. 1 rotatory motion. The barrel is .17 inches in 

out frequently used to denote the pi- * » I ■■ i 1 " ^ and its weight is fif lbs. The bullet is cylte- 

kennel constructed by the duke of Kichtnond for hi: dni-t\»nonl il iu <onu, und weighs 530 grains; it has 
hounds cost £10,000; it u» well drained, healthily a diameter of 412 inch, which leaves a wmdags of 
situated, and provided with ainug-vards breeding- *nn r J inch. A B'lnl greased wad is used te loading, 
place*, Ac., together with »h»«'l.g-l* ii-«-« for the and the ihaige is drachms of 3Jo. 0 powder, up to 
huntsman and whipper-iu. I ■ a' V l !.• nnels 700 yards, beyond which range it may be uiers w ssd to 
highly spoken of on account of their maintaining an three drachma with advantage. The (oro-sighl, either 
equable temperature. bead or kmf<>, motes transversely m a dovetail, in 

Jlsplbk'b Laws, A ep'-lrrz, the term applied by front of wlm h there i* a graduated «-»\ile, to show to 
aatronomers to the statement of certain Analogies tha what extent the sight is shifted to the right or left 
e. isc between the relative distances of the planets from of the centre. A screw is used to iix the fore-eight 
the sun and the times in wlueh they complete thci m the required position. IJy this due allowance may 
revolutions round that body, and ult>o between tin be made at all times for tho effect of the wind. The 
rate of motion at which an> heavenly body travels u precision of the machinery employed causes this rifle 
its orbit, and its distance from the body or centre to bo more accurately Auiahed than thbsft which are 
aheut which it revolves. Kepler’s llrtf l.iw, so called made by hand. It is a cheap and trustworthy weapons 
because it was tho lirst winch was discovered aud audits excellence, and the correctness of the theory 
enunciated by that astronomer, in that “equal ai c.n on which the principles adopted iu its couatruotion 
are desenbed m equal t • oes ” By this it i*. meant i h*t nn* based, ate clearly deni matrnted l>y the good prao- 
if a straight line were di -wn from the earth to the sun, hcc that has been made with u iu trials at (ho Boyal 
round which t lie earih i evolves, this line would pass Vrsonul, Woolwich, and elsewhere, 
over eimal portions • * f, » » area of the ellipse whn li the K i-rsly, Lrr'-se, a sort «»f lougli doth, generally 
earth describes in its < ib.fc in equ.il times win ribbed and woven from long wool, llio namciapro- 

the planet might bo in it -lii'e Kepler ui rived nt bahly a corruption of Jersey, from which island it 
this conclusion from obs* „ ■ pi irig'imllt came h**t*ey n pi nu-ip illy manufactured 

veiled fastest when tluy were u the sun, in lh« North of England. A'.rsnjMtre is a very dif- 

f heir perihelion, and slowest when tlicv ere ui thi 'erent iabne, it is a thin «f ul)‘, gi-nerully woven plain 
aphelion, or greatest distance from tlm boly. Uis 'rom the finest wools, it is said to deuvo its name 
second law, which was deduced, like the first, from rom Cashmere, a country wluue tho finest wool is 
observations of tho planet Mars, is th.it “planets irmlueed, and consequently much celebrated for its 
describe ellipses, having the aun as a common f«*i us , ’ votrn cloths Kerseymere is principally manufactured 
while hit third is that “the squares of the pci iodic u the w* stem districts of Kn gland, 
times of the planets are m proportion to t a. h ot her as K rm ekl, A cJ-fref ( Ang -Nor f , (Fuff ** tmnumenlwe), 
*he cubes of their mean diil •tneca fioui the ban.’' — lief, mo of the most common species of the British Mi/cvj»- 
HerHchcl’s Outline* of Agronomy . ./#/ It is elegaut in shape, attractive in colour, and 

Kkbi-Chstib, kef-re kel'-ib, n term apphnl, in rrai eful in its movements through the air. aud is best 
JPhilol., to various readings m the Hebrew Bible. The Known by its habit of sustaining itself in the air in thfi 
signification of ken is, that whi'b is read ; while eb/hh nnie place, by means of a abort but rapid movement 
means that which is written. When ins tames of Midi >t its wings. During tlm pause, its powerful eyes 
leadings occur, the vhtfib, or false reading, is placed earch tho Miriam beneath for mice, which form its 
it» the text, while the Jim, or true reading, is placed nmupul food The kestrel is also called the wind 
ut the margin with a Hebrew character unde/ it. over, from (his habit of remaining suspended in flu. 1 
r Jlm number of keri-chetibs is estimated at a thousand, ir. On all such nee'isiona, its bead points to wind* 
and most of them are attributed to Kara; but, ns ward. Although tbu kestrel lives principally an mice, 
several corrections of this kind appear in his own it -lino attacks and devours small bird*. The kestrel 
writings, it is probable that many were made at bumo rcquyntlv takes possession in spring of the Boat of a 
subsequent period. or magpie in which to deposit its eggs. Somo- 

Kbbubb Mibbuil, ker'-mrz (Arab, timer), a com* nnee, however, they build in high rocks or old towers, 
pound used in Med., consisting of a mixture ot ter- “ y lay tour, and occasionally live egge. The kestrel 
oxide and tersnlplude of antimony. It is prepared by is found in nearly all parts of the world. In length, it 
boiling finely-powdered sulphide <il antimony with >s from thirteen to fifteen inches, dependent upon tho 
carbonate of soda and a large quantity of water. The ex. To the male, the beak is bine, pale towards the 
liquid, as at cools, deposits the kermes, which is i ol- >aac ; tho top of the head and nape of the neck ash- 
looted on a filter and dried at a low temperature. Its ,rev, with dusky htreaks; the back and wing-coverts 
chemical composition may be represented by the for- •oddish fawn-colour, with small black triangular spots, 
mula 38bS # ,SbO„ according to Liebig; but crystal* s occupying tho point of each feather; the tail- 
or the teroxide of autiniony may be easily descried there are ash-grey, with a broad Maidc band near 

with a microscope. ,he end, each leather beiug tipped wilh white; the 

JkSBB Bins, ker, a nfle manufactured by the Lon- ireast and belly ate pale rufous fawn-colour, with 
don Armoury Corny any, at their works in Bcrmond- itreaks on the former and dark spots on the latter; 
aey,S.E., ana which takes its name from Mr. Kerr, -he legs ami tors are yellow, and the dawa black. The 
the inventor of the principle on which the interior of ‘olour of the female differs little from that of the male, 
the barrel is grooved.^ The barrel is interchangeable :he under surface of the tail-feathers of the former 
with that of the machine-made long Enfield nfle, con- ig more uniform in colour, and less distinctly barred 

strocted bv the same company ; but it is eupenor to nan in the male. 

the Enfield borrel in being i-ho.ter, smaller in the, Kbtch, kef eh (Fr. quaiche; Her. aud Du. Hie), 
bore, and sighted on a different principle. The bore a vessel of about 100 to ‘250 tons burden, carrying two 
u. 193 > n 
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Koto hup ’ Kidney 

masts: viz , a main and saicen mut, chiefly employed applied to governor! of prorinoea and offleera of a 
ms rack*, but sometime* built rerj strong, ana used oertam rank. Khan is also the Turkish name for a 
as bomb-vessels. (See Bomb-bitch.) caravansary, a place for the accommodation of trs- 

KarrHUP, or CUnur, Jeetek'-up, the juice of certain Tellers, (Sea Cabavabsaby.) 
vegetables, strongly salted and spiced, so as to be used Khotbah, kot'-buh ( Arab.),aparticular form of prayer 

as sauce. The beet-known ketohup u that made from used by the Mohammedans at the commencement of 
mushrooms. For its manufacture, the following eill public worship m the great mosques on Friday, at noon, 
be found a usefal reoeipt Sprinkle mushroom flaps It was originally performed by the prophet himself, and 
gathered in September with common salt ; stir them by his successors, up to a.d. 906. At that t’ me Mo- 
occaeionslly for two or three days; then lightly squeeze I hammed VIII. appointed special kni.*jatars for the 
out the juice, and add to each gallon cloves and .. : purpose, and that arrangement has been adhered to 
tard-eeed, of each bruieed i os. ; allspice, black pepper, ever since. The khotbah consists of a confession of 
and ginger, of each bruised 1 oz. ; gently heat to the faith m the Mohammedan religion, and a general 
boiling-point, in a covered vessel, macerate for fourteen petition for its success. It is divided into two portions, 
days, and deoant or strain, Should it exhibit any indi- between which the officiating pnest makes a consider* 
oations of change in a few weeks, boil it again, with a able pause, which is regardea by the worshippers as 
little more salt and a little morn spice. In pre- the most solemn part of the ceremony. The sultan of 
paring ketohup, vessels made of glazed earthenware Turkey has always considered it one of his chief pre- 
or stone-ware, or well-tinned copper pads, only should rogatives to have his name inserted m the khotbah. 
ba used. Kidhapkvo, kid' -nip-ping (Ang.-Sax.), m Law, is 

Kbtokis, or Acstohib, ke'-tonez, a series of com- the forcible abduction and conveying away of a man, 
pounds obtained from volatile organic acids, the normal woman, or child, from their own country and sending 
hydrates of which contain four equivalents of oxygen, them to another. It is an offence at common law. 


latione. Acetone, C 0 II # 6„ may be taken as the type, also by pillory. According to tho Jewish law, 11 He 
(&* AOKTOif B.) that stealoth a man and selleth him, or if he be found 

Kbrlx-dbvv. (See Dbum.) in his hand, he shall surely be put to death."— (Exod. 

Key. (See Lock.) xxi. 16.) By the civil law, likewise, the offence of 

Kst-BOABO, he' -board, a name applied m Mus. to spiriting away and stealing men and ohildren, called 
that portion of a pianoforte, organ, harmonium, Ac., plaqxum , was punishable with death. By 9 Geo. IV. 
upon which those pieces of woodor ivory, called keys, c. 31, the wilfully leaving any man on shore, or re- 
by means of which the sounds are produced, are placed, fusing to bring him home, by the master of any mer- 
Tbe key-board of a pianoforte presents venous num- chant vessel, is a misdemeanour, and punishable by 
hereof keys, according to the compass of tho instru- imprisonment for such time as the court may direct. 
mmt to whioh it belongs; thus, one containing six Tho same statute declares, that if any person shall 
octaves presents forty-three white keys and thirty maliciously, either by force or fraud, lead or take 
blaok; the black keys representing the sharps and away, or decoy or entice away, or detain, any child 
flats, and the white, tho natural notes. under the age of ten years, he snail be guilty of felony, 

Kbys, those movable projecting lovers of ivory or and, bomg convicted thereof, shall be liable to be 
wood which are placed on the key-boards of all such transported beyond the seas for the term of seven 
instruments as the pianoforte, organ, or harmonium, years, or to he imprisoned, with or without hard 
Ac , to receive tho fingers of the performer. labour, for a term not exceeding two years ; and (if a 

Kbys, or Kby-KOTK, in Mus., a certain funda- male) to bo once, twice, or thnee publicly whipped (if 
mental sound or tune, to which the whole of a piece the court Bhall sco meet) in addition to such impn- 
raust havo a certain beanne, and with which it usually sonment. 

begins and always ends. There aro only two principal hiDvir, lnd'-ne f Ang -Sax. ; Lat. ren), in Anat., is 
keys ; vis., the minor, or that of G, and the minor, or tho name of a double gland, having for its office the 
thstof A. From tneso two natural keys are deduced secretion of the untie. The form of the kidney resembles 
all the other keys in which we employ flats and sharps, that of a French bean: its average length being from 
The key in music is tho same as the subject in an ora- lour to four and a half inches, its breadth two inches, 
tion : in the latter, some principal person or thing, to and its thickness one inch. The two kidneys are sitn- 
wlnch the discourse is referable, is always kept in view ; ated in t he lumbar region, one on each side of the spine, 
so in every regular piece of music there is one funda- on a level with tho last two dorsal and the first two 
mental note,— vis., the key-note, by which all tho rest lumbar vertebra : they are of a brownish-red colour, 
are regulated, and with .which the piece begins and flattened from before backwards, and grooved on the 
ends. Again, in an oration there maybe several div- interior border for the great vessels. They are covered 
tinct articles which refer to different subjects, at the by a thin, firm, transparent cellular envelope ; and m- 
same time having a visible connection with the princi- ternally are composed of two substances,— an extenor 
pal subject ; so in a musical composition, there may be or oortical, and an intenor or medullary. The cortical 
several keys to which the different parts belong, but snbatance is the seat of the greater part of the secre- 
they must all be under tho influence of, and have a sen- tory process, and is made up of » great number of uri- 
sible connection with, the principal key. mferous tubes, much convoluted, and inosculating with 

Kbys, Powfb op tub, is a power claimed by Boman each other, and lined with epithelial cells of a spheroi- 
Catholics for tho pope to open and shnt paradise when dal and projecting form. Scattered through the plexus 
he pleases, founded upon the saying of Jesus Christ to formed l>y these tubes and the blood-vessels, are dark 
Pefer, — “ I will give thee the keys of the kingdom of points, which have been called eorpora Malptghtana , 
heaven" (Matt 'r vi. 19). It denotoafthe power of in- from their discoverer. These last are convoluted 
flietfng spiritual punishment and of absolving from it. masses ot minute blood-vessels included in flaak-like 
Kby-stobb, in Aroh.. is the stone placed at the top dilations of the urmifcmus tubes, forming a close rela- 
or vertex of an arch to bind the two sweeps together, tion between the circulating and secreting systems. 
In the Tuscan and Done orders »t is merely a plain The medullary substance is composed principally of 
■tone projecting a little ; in the tonic it is cut and tubes passing nearly straight inward to the central 
waved somewhat like consoles ; and in the Corinthian receptacle of tho secretion. Both substances are inl- 
and Composite orders, it is a ooos>>le orinmented with bedded in interlacing fibres, most abundant m the 
sculpture, ft tusking an arch, the length of ‘he key- medullary. The kidneys are well supplied with blood- 
stone, or thickness of the arofcn oil at top, is allowed vessels and nerves, m accordance with tho importance 
by the best architects to be about one-fifteenth or one of their function. The reual arteries come directly from 
sixteenth of the span. the aoxta, and the Urge veins terminate in the vena 

Khalit. ( See Calif,, cava. Tho i ones come from the renal plexus. The 

XffAir, Hn, is a Tartar word, signifying sovereign or renal arteries divide, soon after entering the organs, 
chief. It is a title Adopted by the sov ereign princes of. into minute twigs, which pierce the capsule of theMal- 
Oentral Asia, and is ono of the titles of ti o Turkish I piphian tofts. From the convolutions of these tufts 
sultan. It was first assumed by Oengis w bn. lie be- 1 arise the efferent vessels, whioh surround the urinife- 
came supreme ruler of the Moguls and Tartars. In rous tubes, and from which the renal veins are formed; 
mtift ihAVAfii imiaH ii TtaniUd mmM>. beimr and thus the nrinarv secretion is produced from 
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kidney, Dinwi of the 

blood whi&i has passed through the Malpighian eep& j retraction or tholatter, disordered stale of tbs urinary 
lamo. {accretion ud excretion, febrile disturbance, eon* 

Knunr, Oiflusw or ran.— The kidneys are sab- j times numbness of the thigh, end nausea or rooidag. 
ject to e variety of dengeroua sod painful di se a se s, i The whole of these symptoms are not always present, 
arising from various causes. They may be arranged except in some of the more severe cases. 
in two distinct classes,— those which are the result of I tiou of the kidneys, like other infiammatoiy diseases, 
some cause acting locally, as calculi, retention of unne, { results from cold, wet, intemperance, le ; and its treat- 
or a blow on the loins, and those which are the result t meat requires to be very active, local depletion by 
of a constitutional cause acting upon the kidney by w- , leeches, and cupping, being freely employ ed, foUowea 
during so abnormal condition of the blood. (For disease , by warm fomentations. (See Bright's Dissstt.) 
of the kidney arising from renal calculi, tee Cite ulus.) j Kilh, ktl (Sax. evln ). — A structure or machine for 
la retention of urine, the ureter, pelvis, end rnfundi- j drying substances by the application of heat. Their 
bula become much dilated, and the cortical subatanee ! forms are as various as the substances or m en wfa g- 
expanded and lobular on the surface. The mucous tures for which they are designed, for although a 
membrane frequently becomes ulcerated, inflamma- certain kiln will answer several purposes, yet for a 
lory deposits occur in the substance of the kidney, and < single purpose, a variety of kilns are frequently 



the eland is destroyed by a slow atrophy, or more applied. A good kiln ebould possess the requisito 
rapidly by suppurative inflammation. Both kidneys qualities of cheapness and durability of construction, 
are usually affected, but in different degrees. Disease effectiveness m producing the result required with the 
of the kidney from external violence is not of frequent utmost economy of fuel, a perfect command of the 
occurrence. Among the diseases resulting from a con* temperature, and facility of working. Ovens must be 
stitutional cause is scrofulous disease of the kidney, regarded as of the same class of apparatus as kilns— 
which occurs in the form of small scattered deposits Linaeed, the terms kiln and oven are often applied 
of tubercular matter, or it presents itself in the form indiscriminately to the same structure. Under the 
of a thick curdy deposit, which leads to the formation head of L iwfxit h the usual form of that apparatus 
of a large abscess. Cancer of the kidney is a disease is described. In this place we shall describe Mr. 
less uncommon than it was formerly supposed to be. i Heatliorn's patent combination of a limekiln with a 
In the great majority of cases, some of the neighbour* ooke oven. The object of this un ention, as expressed 
ing parte are complicated, in one or other of which the , in the specification of the patent, is the preparation 
disease obviously originated. Hydatids are occasionally i of quicklime and coke m the same kiln at one opera- 
found in the kulney. They are generally numerous or j tiou. The accompanying fig. represents a vertical 
multiplied, and contained in a mother-cyst, which fre- section of the lime-shaft and coke-ovens, a, a are 
quently acquires a large nze, forming a tumour which tae side walls— four feet thick— of a rectangular 
may be often felt externally. Inflammation of the tower, the internal space being filled with limestone 
kidneys (nephritis) is characterised by pain in the from the top to the iron bars 6, 6, at the bottom, 
lumbar region, olten extending anteriorly through the whereon the whole column rests. The limestone ip 
abdomen, or descending to the groin and testes, with raised in a box (d) or other reoeptaole to the top 
195 h 2 
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of the building by wmsm of * jib and crane (•), or 
other tackle. which St fixed oft tho beck of the tower, 
together with t platform prqjeoting beyond the walls, 
for aflbrding security end oonvenienoe for “landing" 
the lunestono; when raised tt represented, the jib » 
swung ronnd end the lime-bos tilted, by which the 
whole contents ore thrown down the shoft. The coke- 
ovens, of whieb there moy be two or s greater or less 
number, according to the magnitude of the works, are 
constructed uud arranged in connection with the lime- 
shsft In the earne manner m the two represented m 
the diagram at ff. These ovens are supplied with 
ooffi through iron doors in the front wall (not seen 
in the eeetfton) : the doors have a long and narrow 
horisoutsl opening in the upper port ot them to admit 
anttstent atmospheric air to cause the combustion of 
the inflammable or bituminous part of the coal ; the 
flames proceeding thence, pa«s into the lime-shaft 
through a senes of lateral flue* (two of which are 
brought into new at g, 7), and the draught ia pre- 
vented from deranging the process m the opposite 
oven by the interposition of the partition-wall h, which 
directs the conrse of the heat and (lames throughout 
the whole mans of the lime, the lowermost and prin- 
cipal portion of which attains a white heat, tho upper 
a red heat, and the intervening portions the inter- 
mediate grades of tempera! urp When the kiln it 
completely 'charged with lime, the openings in front 
and beneath the iron bars at 1 1 are close' and barri- 
caded by bricks aud an iron -eased door, which is 
internal!) filled with sand to exclude the air and pre- 
vent the loss of heat by radiation. Therefore when 
the kiln is at work, no atmospheric air is admitted hut 
through the narrow apertures before mentioned in the 
coke-oven doors. When the calcination ot the lime is 
completed, the barricades t, » arc removed, the iron 
bars b , b are drawn out, by which the lime tolls down 
and is taken out by barrows. It sometimes happens, 
however, that tho lime does not readily fall, naving 
caked or arched itself over the area that encloses it, 
in which oase a hooked iron rod is employed to bring 
it down. To facilitate this operation in every part of 
the abaft where it may be necessary, a series of five or 
six apertures, closed by iron doors, is made at con- 
venient distances from tho top to near tho bottom of 
the shaft : two of these aro brought into view at /*, k. 
Two similar apertures ore shown in section a i, the 
coke-ovens at b , b, which are for the convenience of 
stoking hod olesnng oat the lateral flues g, g from any 
matter that might obstraot tho free passage of the 
heated air. When the coals have been reduced to 
ooke, the oven-doors in front (not shown) are opened 
and the coke taken out by a peel iron, the long handle 
ot whioh is supported ou a swinging jib, that acts as 
a movable oven. The operation of this kiln is con- 
tinuous, the lime being taken out from the bottom 
whenever it is sufficiently burned, and fresh additions 
of raw limestone being constantly made at the top. 

KiAOgBAJivi. {Set Metric Btstiu.) 

Kfar or Kxkjmxd, Hein, Hn'-dred (Ang.-Sax.), in 
Law, is applied to oertain persons of kin, or related to 
each othor. There are three degrees of kindred recog- 
nised in law, — one m the right line descending, another 
in the right line ascending, and the third in the col- 
lateral fine. In the right line descending, the kindred 
of tho male line are called aanatt ; of the female, vog. 
*a ff. It proceeds from father to son and daughter, 
grandson and granddaughter, and so on. The right 
llqo amending is director upwards, from son to father 
gnd mother, grandfather and grandmother, &e. The 
collateral line is either desc ending by tho brother or , 
sister, and their children dowuwards, or ascending by 
undo or aunt, grand-uncle, grand-nunt, &o , upwards. 
Thera are several rules to know the degrees of kindred. 
In the naoending line, take the son and add the father, 
and it is one degree ascending , then add the grand- 
father, and it is a second degree (a person added to a 
person In the line of consanguinity making a degree) ; 
aud, If than are many persons, tale away one, and you 
have the number ot degrees; thus, if there are (our 
pgflfoMf, it is the third degree ; >f fire, the fourth, Jbc. ; 
•o that father, son, and grandson, in the defending , 
fine, make but two degrees. To know in wh.it »iegri*e ! 
of kindred the sons of two brothers stand, 1 -»gm with 
•thegrandfather, and descend to one brother, the lather 
lflfi 
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of one of the sons, which is one degree; then to his 
bon, the ancestors grandson, which is a second degree ; 
and then desoend again from the grnadfhther to the 
other brother, father of the other or the sons* which is 
one degree, end descend to his son, which is a second 
degree ; thus, the sons of two brothers ere distant 
from each other two degrees, for in what degree either 
of them is distant from the common steak, the person 
from whom tho computation is made, they ora distant 
between themselves in the same degree; end in every 
line the persou must be reckoned from whom the com- 
putation ’is mode. If the kindred are not equally 
distent from the common stock, then in whet degree 
the most remote is distant, in the same degree they ore 
distant bo tween themselves; and so the line ox the 
most remote makes the degree. 

Kino, hug (Sax. cyning, Swed. bong. Germ. ISnia), 
the title given to the print ipal person in any state. Who 
1 11 greater or less degree of sovereign power, 

■ a> j • ■ 1 "i* nature of the laws of that state, and 
in whom the principal exective functions are vested. 
The term \tnelf is of Teutomo origin, and implies a 
w ho Iih* atta'red a greater degree of knowledge 
1 1,’ 1 i 1 . -1- a*. u*i I lii'M, ana is therefore entitled to ex- 
■■r ■ .>1 Veil ! 1 w-p among them. In former times 
this knowledge would consist chiefly of an intimate 
acquaintance with the arte and stratagems of war, by 
which he was enabled to gain the mastery over any 
portion of his own peoplo who might be disposed to 
dispute his authority, as well as over hostile tribes and 
nations. The first king of England was Egbert, origi- 
nally Jung of Wessex, who brought under his sway the 
other kingdoms of the Saxon Heptarchy, and united 
them undor himself as sole sovereign. This monarch, 
and some of his immediate descendants, seem to have 
deserved the title in the strict signification of the Saxon 
word ryntng , or king, irom their skill and excellence in 
the arts of peace and war. The office of king is here- 
ditary in England, aud has been so ever eince the ac- 
cession of William tho Conqueror, although the doscent 
has not been preserved m an unbroken line from fhther 
to son since that tune, but bus passed into other 
branches of the royal family, or into families closely 
allied to them by marriage At present, in accordance 
with the spirit of -the saying, “ The king never dies/* 
the Jung or queen of England, as the case may be, 
comes to the throne immediately on the death of bis 
or her predecessor, aud enjoys full and immediate pos- 
session of the sovereign power; but formerly, a short 
period of time elapsed between tho close of the reign 
of one king aud the commencement of the reign ol ms 
■accessor, which was requisite to a certain extent to 
obtain some recognition of the authority of tbe latter 
from the people. At bis coronation, the reigning sove- 
reign of England enters into a solemn contract with 
tbe people to govern according to the laws, to cause 
justice to be duly administered, and to maintain the 
Protestant ehuron. The person of the lung is sacred, 
and no legal measures can be taken agssnst him to 
bring him to aecount for any act that he may have 
committed ; but, according to tho constitution of the 
government of this country, it is impossible for the 
monarch to do anything prejudicial to the interests aud 
welfare of the peo; 4 e, as the king always acts through 
his ministers, who may be impeached for any trans- 
gression of the laws , and the housee of parliament 
and the people, through their representatives in the 
House of Commons, virtually exercise a direct control 
over bis power, since no law eon be brought into ope- 
ration and enforced without the concurrence of both 
these bodies, although, at tbe same time, every enact- 
ment passed by them requires the royal assent before 
it becomes tho law of the land. It it the province of 
the sovereign to send embassies, to conclude treaties, 
and make war and peace with other nations. Ho 
bestows titles ; convenes, prorogues, and dissolves par- 
liament) appoints the judges and high officers of states 
tbe bishops and governors of colonies, and grouts com- 
missions to officers in the army and navy. Charters of 
incorporation for companies, collegiate bodies, and 
towns, are also granted by the king. Some monarch® 
are styhd emperor instead of king; bat tho Amotions 
diicii irjed by both are similar, although tho title seems 
to imply supremacy of an absolute nature, and does so 
lu some cases. The words osar, sultan, and shah, ap- 
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Heme-Gassst and many of the «i » , wtwll w luv vmem W1U „ 

are equivalent to the tem king hme, until a faint alkaline reaction » nneeived. the 

Euto-at-AWI. (See Hsuald’s College.) tannic add and the Alkaloids being precipitated tad 

Szionsm (Are Alc no.) m . hinate of lime remaining in the aapernataat honor. 

Kings, ns Boons or, it the name of two of the The salt is crystallized from the mother-liquor by era- 
historical books of the Old Testament. Originally, poration, and decomposed by ozalio or sulphurio add. 
they formed only one book, and were first divided by Kraie acid crystallizes m colourless oblique rhombte 
the Seventy, by whom they are entitled the third and prisms, freely soluble in boiling wat*»r, less so In cola 
fourth books of Beigns or Kingdoms, the books of [ water, and still less so m alenTnil and ether. Moat of 
Samuel, which they divided in the same way, being . the kinates are soluble in water, with the exception of 
tha first and seeond. The books of Kings take their i the sub-kmate of lead. ’ 

name from their contents, being a history of the thoo- Kino. (See Ptbkocarff*.) 

^raoy under the kings from the reign of Solomon till) Kinonk, l i' - none, a yellow crystalline anhstance, 
the dissolution of the state. They may be divided into , obtained by beating one part of kmic acid, four parta 
three parts,— 1.^ giving an account ^ of ^tho^ reign of ‘of peroxide of manganese, and one partof sulphuric 

of Judah and Israel (xii.--2 Kings xvu. j ; 3. the history I needles, which fuse at 212 9 Fahr/ It is sparingly 
of the kingdom of Judah after the breaking of Israel 1 soluble m water, but dissolves more freely m alcohol, 
(rvm.— xxv ). The period embraced by the two hooks | Kiosk, ki-oal J , a Turkish word, signifying a pavilion 
is 466 years. Great uncertainty exists as to the author . or summer-house, with a tent-shaped roof open on all 
and the time at which these books were written : some ' sides, and isolated. It is generally square in shape, 
ascribe the authorship to Ezra, others to Jeremiah or ) and supported by pillars, round the foot of which is a 
Isaiah; but it is mere matter of conjecture. Jewish J balustrade. From Turkey and Persia, the kiosk has 


tradition ascribes the authorship to Jeremiah, and 
there is present throughout a considerable resemblance 
to bis style. The books, though compiled to a con- 
siderable extent from more copious auruls, yet pre- 
sent a tolerable degree of unity and compactness. A 
definite plan is seen running through the whole, and 
there is n uniformity of style and method. The scope 
of the work is to show God's merciful dealings with Ins 
people, and his keeping promiso with them. The king- 
dom is preserved to Solomon entire, and after it was 
divided, God endeavoured to recall both Israel and 
Judah to a sense of their covenant-relation to him by 
admonitions and chastisements, though they were finally 
subverted because they continued rebellious and still- 
necked. But though severely punished, the seed of 
David waa not allowed to pendi, and the exiled king 
Jeboiakim is brought back to Judah and set upon the 


ey a 

been introduced into the English, French, and German 
gardens. It is built of wood, straw, or similar mate- 
rials, and is chiefly erected to Hfibrd a free aspect in 
the shade, while, at the same time, it embellishes a 
rural or garden view. 

Kippfb, kip' -per (Tent, lappen, to hatch, from which 
the English w«»rd chip, to break the egg), a term ap- 
plied to a salmon taken out of season, or at spawning- 
time, when it is uufit to }><• eaten. The term is also 
used id Scotland to signilv Itah which have been cured 
by means of salt ami pepper; as, kippered salmon, 
kippered haddock. 

Kirchbn-tao, kirV-en-fty (Gw., church diet), a 
Protestant association, founded in Germany in 1818. 
It is of the nature of tlio Evangelical Alliance in this 
country, but takes a wider range of subjects, embracing 
rn.'s‘ ons f •'m* -1 rr'nrm, as well as those of a more 


throne of his ancestors, as an evidence oi God's remem- mwi.i rvg ■ 11 * 11.11 in* The inner mission is specially 
hranen of his promises made to his servant David. The 1 pniivnucu by it. It consists of delegates, lay ana 
historical character and credibility of those hooks com- 1 clerical, from the more important religions com- 
mend themselves to the reader by strong external roumons , hut it is possessed of no legislative power, 
and internal evidence ; besides their being repeatedly Its doctrinal ha«is rests upon the confessions of the 
referrod to m the New Testament. The Jews have Kith century. It is to ho regretted that the power for 


uniformly regarded them as divinely inspired, — Rtf. 

Horne’s Introduction to the Holy Scripture*. 

Kino's or Qrxrw's Bench, Covet or. (See Covet 
or Queen's Bench.) 

Kino’s College, London, is an educational insti- . 
tutioa occupying the east wing of Somerset House, this association, and presided at its meetings, 
which waa built up to receive it, having before been Kibe Session. (See Session.) 

left incomplete. The site was presented to the college Kibscuwasseb, kerah'-ala-aer (Ger., „ 

hv George IV. King’s College owes its origin mainly a spirituous liquor, obtained in German' * „ Termed 
to the opposition mode by the friends of the Church to ing tho sweet aud small block cherry. *■““ **“ *- J 

n.11 ......1 .r l..... —t. l u - _ ... -1 


good, of Him association, has been much weakened by 
tho fierce animosities which have arisen within it, in 
the discussion of questions that have come before it. 
Bethmsnn- Hollweg, the late Prussian minister for 
leligion and education, has been a leading member of 
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Kiss, kia JSai. cy*aan, tO m kiss) . — Among tha first 


The practice of saluting 
the Lord’s supper was 


University College, on the ground of theology having manner in which this beverage is obtained from tbe 
no place in its currieulam. They therefore set about bruised fruit, and from the distillation of the^cherry- 
establishrag another inatitntion of a similar kind, but stones (which contain prussic acid) with the liquor, it 
on principles which accorded with their views. The has frequently a nauseous taste, and is sometimes 
fucqs for the institution were raised partly by shares poisonous. When properly made and sweetened, it 
and partly by donations ; and a charter of incorpora- hears a close resemblance to noyau in taste. 

hon was obtained in 1829. Tbe fundamental principle *' — ’ “ 4 

upon which it was established was, "that every sys- 
tem of general education for the youth of a Christian 
community ought to oompnse instruction in the Chris- 
tian religion, as an indispensable part, withont which greeting with a holy kiss. T1 

the aeqnisition of other branches of knowledge will be each other at the sacrament of 

conducive neither to the happiness of the individual long observed in the Church, being omitted only on 
nor the welfare of the state. The queen is patroness Good Friday, on account of tbe treacherous kiss of 
of the inshtntmn, and the archbishop of Canterbury is Judas. The practice appears to have ceased in the 
visitor. There are sixty-three professorships and lee- 13tb century. 

ture ships, in the several departments of theology, Kit-Cat Clvb is tbe name of a celebrated assoefa- 
science and general literature, the applied sciencos, tion, founded in London shout 1644. It was originally 
and medicine. Booms are provided within the walls formed for convivikl purposes, and met in Shire LansL 
of the college for a limited nnmbor of matriculated in the house of Christopher (Kit) Cat, who supplied 
students, under the superintendence of the censor, the members with mutton pies, and gave name to the 
There is also a sohool in connection with the college. dab. Most of its members being Whigs, It grsduainr 
King's Evil. (Set Evil, King’s, and Scrofula.) assumed a political character, and came to be regarded 
King’s Yellow, a pigment of a fine yellow colour, as the head-quarters of the Inends of the Hanoverian 
which is a mixture of qrsenious acid and tersnlphide of succession. It compnsed among its members, Addison, 
arsenic or orpiment. . Steele, Walpole, Marlborough, and Bir Godfrey Knd- 

Kmo or Qvnac Acid, ki'-nik, a peculiar dibasic ! ier. It was dissolved m the year 1720. The fame of 
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the dob has been chiefly handed down by the collection 
of portraits of the members, painted by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller. 

Kite, kit e (Sex. ej/ia), in Oratth., one of the Falcon- 
id*, readily distinguished even at a distance on the 
whig, by its long forked tail. Its flight is characterised 
by gracefulness and ease, and in some districts it retains 
the old name of glad or gleed, probably derived from 
the Bason gUdan, to glide. Sometimes the kite flies in 
circles, governing tbe carve with its rndder-like tail ; 
it then stops, ana remains stationary for a time, with 
ita tail expanded widely and its wings folly stretched 
quit. The kite is distinguished from the falcons and 
bawks generally by pouncing on its prey upon the 
ground. It preys upon moles, frogs, leverets, rabbits, 
snakes, and particularly on the young of various galh* 
naoeoua birds. Like the sparrow-hawk, it frequently 
visits the poultry-yard; but it is deficient in courage i 
bene hare been known to drive a kite away by the 
noise of their oaoklmg. The kite has become com- 
paratively rare u England. Its nest is formed of 
stieks, and lined with various soft substances, and is 
usually planed in the forked branch of a tree in a thick 
wood, it laye two, and sometimes three eggs, of a 
soiled white colour, marked with a few reddi&h-brown 
spots over the larger end. The eggs are laid early in 
the season, and the birds defend their nest vigorously 
against all intruders. The principal colours of the 
feathers are brown, dusky grey, ant white. The 
females are rather larger than the males, but there is 
hardly any difference in their plumage. 

Kits, a well-known toy, formed of a slender frame- 
work of wood and packthread, and terminating in a 
curve at one end and in a point nb the other ; the 
whole being covered with paper. Near the centre of 
gravity, a long string is attached, the end of which can 
be held in tho band. In order that the kite may be 
raised in tho air, it is necessary that its flat surface be 
held obliquely to the direction of the wind. To effect 
this, a string or tail, carrying some light substance, is 
attached to the pointed end of the kite, and thus the 
proper inclination is maintained by means of its gravity. 
When tho wind impinges obliquely on tho exposed 
surfhoe, its force ia divided into two parts; one of 
which, that perpendicular to the snrfuce, is counter- 
balanced by tbe string held in the hand ; while tho 
other, parallel to tho surface, is expended in causing 
the kite to ascend. The wind acts with the greatest 
effect when tbe perpendicular to tbe surface is inclined 
to the direotion of the wind, that is, to the horizon, m 
an angle of about 51$ degrees. The kite was first used 
by Benjamin Franklin in America, and Komas in 
Frsnoe, to show that lightning and tho electric spark 
are identical. 

Kleptomania, klcp'-to-mai'-ne-H (Gr. klepto, I steal, 
and mania, madness), in Law, is applied to a species of 
insanity whioh manifests itself in an irresistible pro- 
pensity to steal. 

Kmi, naiv, an old Saxon word, which, in its 
original signification, denoted a boy; whence a knave 
child ia used by several old writers to denote a boy, as 
distinguished from a girl. Afterwards it caine to 
signify a servant boy, and at length any male servant. 
Jt was also applied to the servant or officer that bore 
tbe weapon or shield of his superior In its present 
use, it denotes a false, dishonest, or deceitful fellow. 

Jurn, Tbx, wee (Sax. cncow, Ger. J feme, Dan. Jmtt), 
in Anat., is one of the most important joints of the 
human body, and is formed by three bones, —the lower 
extremity or tho femur or thigh-bone, the upper ex- 
tremity of the tibia or larger bone of the leg, and 
the pstslla or knee-pan, wluoh is situated in front of the 
joint, and serves to protect it from injury as well as to 
afford leverage to the muscles of Ihe thigh m moving 
the leg. It is a small flat triangular hone, anteriorly 
alittle convex and rough, for the insertion of muscles 
and ligaments $ posteriorly smooth, » ovored with carti- 
lage, and divided, by a middle loiiptudinal ridge, into 
two slightly concave rurfaces, corresponding with 
, tbe two convex eminences c r condyles of the femur. 

The entire joint is bound togctL yt by a number of 
. ligaments. 

* KXXslivo, as a posture in prayer, is recommended 
by numerous examples in Scripture, and prostration 
f was occasionally practised m s sign of deep humiliation 


Knighthood 

and contrition. By the early Church . * kneeling was 
understood' to denote humility of mind before God.and 
to indicate that man was afruen creature before God, • 
end needed mercy. Frdm'Tertullisn and others, w# 
learn that it wee toe custom in their time not to kneel, 
but to stand daring prayer on Sundays, —said to be 
emblematic of Christ's resnrreotion from' the dead and 
the forgiveness of sins. 

Khbbb, crooked pieces of timber baying tiro branches 
or arms, generally used to oonneot the beams of a ves- 
sel with her sides or timbers. The angle formed by the 
branches of these knees is of greater or smaller ex* 
tent, according to the mutual situatidh 'of the timbers 
they are intended to connect; they strongly resemble 
a common bracket, and are used in a like manner, one 
arm being bolted to the deck-beama and the other to 
a corresponding timber in the ship's side. Knees are 
of great use, as they not only connect the beams and 
timbers together m one solid frame, bnt contribute 
greatly to the strength and solidity Of the vessel. 

Knight, nite (Ssx. mikt, tho king** servant), a title 
of honour, which gives the person to whom it is applied 
precedence next to a baronet, and above an esquire. 
A knight takes the title of “ Sir" before bib Christian 
name, and the wifo of a knight is styled Lady," 
although her legal appellation it that of “ Dame.'* 
The title seems to have been first adopted when the 
feudal system came into operation in Europe. (Sea 
KmanTnooD.) It is now occasionally bestowed for 
services m the field, or for attainments in literature and 
distinction in various branches of science and art. In 
addition to those who are simply knights by royal crea- 
tion, there are others who are knights iu virtue of be- 
longing to the first and scoond class of some order of 
knighthood, especially tho order of the Bath. (Sea 
Bath, Obdeb or the.) There are also some who aro 
styled knights and belong to some inferior order which 
does not carry rank with it, and who def not in conse- 
quence prefix the title of "Hir" to their Christian 
names, such as the Naval Knights of Windsor; and 
there aro degrees of knighthooa conneoted with Free- 
masonry which are merely nominal, and are not recog- 
nized except by tho members of the society, although 
the recipients assume the knight's helmet (tee Hel- 
met), and wear it on their armorial bearings. The 
degrees of knighthood to which allusion has been made 
are those of Knight Commander of tho Temple, Knight 
of St. John of Jerusalem, &c The sovereign alone 
has the power of conferring knighthood, which is done 
by laying the blade of a sword on the shoulder of tho 
recipient of the honour, and uttering a short form of 
words, by which he is declared to be a knight. Tho 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, as representative of the 
sovereign in that country, has also the power of grant- 
ing this honour. In feudal times there was another 
description of knight, who was termed a knight ban- 
neret. (Sec Banneret.) 

Knighthood, nit c’ -hood , a term which is applied to 
he institution to which knights belong. Tho order of 
knighthood, when it was first established as a general 
system, was a purely military institution, which dates 
its commencement as such from tbe beginning of tho 
11th century. It arose out of the disturbed state o* 
Europe winch prevailed after the dismemberment of 
tho emiure of Charlemagne, when all owners of terri- 
tory, whether small or great in extent, erected a castle 
on it for purposes of defence, and were qonstsfltly en- 
gaged in committing acts of aggression on each other 
and on the persons of peaceful travellers. To put an 
end to the practice of these enormities, the leading 
men m various states entered into a league for the ms- 
tual r rotection of each other's property And families. 
This league ultimately became the institution of knight- 
hood. Admission into tho order was*attended by a 
religions ceremonial, and all memben Wtore obliged to 
take upon themselves a vow of obedience to the supe- 
nor of the order, and to swear that they wonld faith- 
fully i nform tbe duties that they haa taken upon 
themselves. When tho feudal system came into opera- 
tion throughout Europe, and every landowner was sup- 
posed, by a legal fiction, to hold his |and from the 
sovereign as nominal owner of the whole country, every 
one who possessed land above a certain extent of acre- 
age, or a certain yearly value (see Knight's Fax), was 
obliged to take upon himself the order of knighthood. 
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and, by doing so, toehow that ho was possessed of the Knight** £»vicb, Tbhcbb m (Let. f» 

mmmuj MM and had retired the training requisite hold), the most general method of noldlng land in 
to enable Mm to' render effective service to the Ling in England, from tho time of the Conquest to the tsefoi- 
time of to. If any one Whose estate was of sufficient nation of the civil war. The whole country was rap- 
value omitted to heeding a knight, the king was enabled posed to be divided into knights’ fees, for each Of 
to compel him ta do so by process of distress upon his which the owners of the land were obliged to furnish o 
lend, taking the whole or pert of it from him until he knight, completely armed and equipped, for theaervioe 
bed performed the duties which his fealty to his of the king in time of war. That every noble who 
sovereign demanded. There were certain oases under | owned a great extent of land was obliged to serve the 
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knights by bodily infirmity, or any impediment which noble became, in turn, the feudal superior of a certain 
could be -received m a reasonable excuse, were, in number of knights, who held land under him on the 
Che later feudal time*, obliged to appear before two same conditions as the noble himself held his lands 
commissioners, who arranged the amount to be paid from the king; and were obliged to render him suit 
by way of composition for exemption. In the 12th and service in a similar manner, and in proportion to 
century, several orders were instituted which partook the extent of land in their occupation. There were, 
equally of n military and religious nature, those who also, other burdens, besides military service, which fell 
took the vows being obliged ti abstain from marriage heavily at times on those who held lands by this kind 
like the monkeend clergy. Among the most famous of of tenure. The holder of a knight’s feo was obliged to 
these were the orders of the Knights Hospitallers anf pay a sum of money towards the amount required for 
Templars, and those of Alcantara and Calatrava. About the ransom of his feudal superior when he wee taken 
ISO orders of knighthood have been instituted at va prisoner in battle, and towards the expenses that were 
none periods since the 6th century, when the order oi incurred when his eldest son was made a knight and 
the Bound Table is said to have been instituted by the when his eldest daughter was married. Such payments 
British king Arthur. Among these area few orders were termed "aids;” and, in addition to these, the 
for female# only; such as the Spanish order of Maria tenant was obliged to contribute when the heir had to 
Louisa, the Austrian order of the Star of the Cross, pay a composition to the king for leave to enter on the 
a>«d the Genman order of the Slaves of Virtue. Every enjoyment of property which had come to him after 
European court possesses se\eral orders of knighthood, he had attained his majority. When any heir bad 
but they are far more numerous in continental courts inherited land during hit minority, his feudal superior 
than m tho court of St. James’s, as the English court became his gnardian, and was entitled to the manage- 
is styled. The orders of Great Britain and Ireland ment of his land, and the profits arising therefrom, 
are those of the Garter and the Bath for England, the until the rightful possessor became of age; and he 
Thistle for Soqpand, and St. Patrick for Ireland. In also had a right to demand a sum of money from bia 
addition to these, a new order, named the order of the ward, whether mule or female, in caae he or she 
Star of India, was instituted by Queen Victoria in 1460. refused the wife or husband that he might be pleased 
This, and the other British orders, are noticed under to select for him or her. Besides these, there were 
their respective headings. (S*e Bath, Obdeb or thk also rights arising from primer seisin, lines upon alien* 
Uabteb, Obdxb of TFX f Patbxck, Obdbu or Saint, ation and escheat (see Alienation, Escheat), the 
Stab or India, Obdeb or ihs; Thistle, Obdeb or first of which was tho king’s right to demand a sum 
xhb, and Chkyalby ) equivalent to a year’s profit of the land from any heir 

Kmghx or thb Shxbs, the designation by which who held land direct from the sovereign when he hsp- 
the representative of a county or shire is distinguished pened to have attained ins majority Wore the land 
from the representative of a borough town, or any city descended to him trom his father, or any other rela* 
or town which is a county in ltselt. Knights] of the tive or connection. This system of tenure was nr* 
ehire were originally paid for their services in parlia- tually brought to an end during the time of the Com- 
ment at the rate of four shillings a dav, during the monwealth under Oliver Cromwell, and finally abolished 
time that they were obliged to be absent from home in by act of parliament m the teign of Charles II. 
the performance oi their duties. The requisite sum Knot, not ( niotta , Du. knot ), a term properly ap* 
of money was raised by a county rate, to which all free- plied to the umou of threads or cords by interweaving, 
hold lands, with a few exceptions, were liable to con- Among Beamen, however, the word knot also implies a 
tribute. Lands which belonged to the clergy, who division of the log-line, which bear* tho same relation 
were represented in parliament by their bishops and to a mile as half a minute hears to au hour. When a 
mitred abbots, and the nobility who sat in the common ship is said to be going eight knots, for inatanoe, it 
house of representatives as lords temporal, were also signifies that she is progressing at the rate of eight 
exempt freon contribution to this rate. In former miles per hour. (See Loo.) 

times, persons were as anxious to evado serving in this Knout, noirt (Rub , whip), is the name of the 
capacity as they are now emulous of obtaining the severest judicial puuishment inflicted in Uuasia. The 
honour. At the conclusion of an election, when the culpnt is bound to two stakes, and receives on his 
state of the poll m declared by the high sheriff of the bare back the specified number of lashes from a whip 
county, that functionary causes each member to bo girt of plaited thongs interwoven with wire. From 100 to 
with a sword, and spurs to be buckled on his feet, in 120 lashes are the highest number mflicted, and are 
token of his election as a knight oi the shire. The qua- considered equivalent to a sentence ot death. If the 
liflcatidtas requisite to enable any one to exercise the criminal survive, he is banished for life to Siberia, 
right of voting at an election or a county member. Formerly, the nose was slit, the ears out off, and the 
and the disqualifications which prevent any man from letter V (for cor, rogue) branded on the forehead; but 
Sitting in parliament as such, are mentioned elsewhere, this aggravation was abolished by Alexander I. A1 
Knight s Fee (Med.L&t. feoda ), the term applied .hough the punishment is still in oso in the Russian 
to land which was granted by the Ling, or any noble- irmy, it ia now rarely resorted to, except in the inflic- 
man who was possessed of a large extent of territory, .ion of a small number of lashes, usually from three 
to any man and his hem, on condition that ho and they :o ten. and that more with the view of disgracing 
ehould rerfomn suit and aorvice as a knight m return :han of injuring the culprit, 

for the land thus granted, or provide a substitute ia Knowledge, nol'-ntj (Let. roqnitio , Gr. qnotia )^ 
case of bodily infirmity or any other hindrance. The according to Locke, “ is the perception of the con- 
extent ^ and estimated value of a knight’s fee varied section and agreement, or disagreement and repug- 
according to ita situation and the period at which the nancy, of any of our ideas.” Knowledge is the posses* 
grant was made. With regard to the former, the ion of truth, and may bo historical or empirical, 
quantity of land that was considered sufficient to enable thilosophioal or scientific, or rational. Histonoal 
the holder to rapport the dignity of a knight varied mowledge is so named, because in it we know only the 
from 600 to 800 acres, while the yearly value of a .act— only that the phenomenon is. It is also railed 
Might’s fee was estimated at from £16 to £20 during [ empirics! or experiential, if we may use the term, be* 
the thne of the Norman kings, and waa fixed at doable cause it is givoa us by experience or observation, and 
that amount in the reign of Edward II. | not obtained as the result of inferenoe or reasoning. 
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In philosophic*!, scientific, or rationnl knowledge, we 
have the knowledge of the cense why or how n thing is. 
It is the knowledge of effects, as dependent on their 
causes, and is synonymous with sdenee. The school- 
men divided all knowledge into two species,— cognitio 
intuitive and cognitio abttrmUoa. lly intuitive know- 
ledge, they signified that which we gain by an imme- 
diate presentation of the real individual object, by 
abstractive, that which we gam and hold through the 
medium of a general term; the one being, in modern 
language, a perception, the other a c oncept. I 

Koiolo, Inf-bo Id, a German word signifying a spirit, 
which differs from the spectre in never having been a' 

a human creature. It corresponds to the English 
, of which it is probably the origin. The kobola 
i to be connected with a bouse or ft inmily, nnd , 
always to appear in lmu.nn • 1 *p n W*m« the supersti- i 
tious peasantry, the L' !■ - nr- !■ ■ i to be inclined 1 

to mischief and teasing, but, on the whole, more de- 
slroua of doing good than evil to men, except when 
irritated. In the mines thevaie believed to appeur, 
sometimes m the form of a blue flame, sometimes in 
that of a dwarfish child, and to point nut rich veins. 
The miners, however, arc afraid of disturbing the un- 
derground kobolds. The same of the metal cobalt is 
derived from this word. 

Kohutoob, lto-e-noor' (Hind, lcoh-i-noor, mountain 
of fight), a large diamond in the pus essiou of the 
British crown, said to have been found in the mines 
of Golrondain the middle of the ICth century, which 
weighed nearly 800 carats in its rough state. It be- 
longed, in turn, to Bhah Johan and the Indian mon- 
arch! of the Mogul dynasty, and at last came into the 
hands of Runjeet Bing, the j>owerful ruler of the Pun- 
janb. When this territory was annexed to the British 
empire, thokobinoor, the weight of which had been re- 
duced to 279 carats by tho tmskilf illness of the lapi- 
dary that had been engaged to cut and polish it, was 
added to the crown jewels, and presented to her ma- 
jesty in 18.10. It formed a feature of interest in the 
industrial Exhibitions of 1851 and 18H2 ; but its ap- 
pearanoe in each was videly different, as it was recut 
in 1862 by M. Coster, an eminent lapidary of Amster- 
dam, who was engaged lor the purpose by Messrs. 
Garrard, to whose care the work was intrusted. Tho 
reoutting was effected by an appnrat iim made for the 
purpose by Messrs. Mandalay and Field, which was 
driven by a small steam-engine constructed by tho 
same engineers. The lustre and brilliancy of tins 
superb gem, which may bo described us conoidal in 
form, was materially increased by tho operation, which 
occupied several weeks; but its weight was reduced 
to 147 carats. 

Koel-Babi. (See Bjussica ) 

Koeuh Buttes. (Sec Guu ihi a.) 

Kola-Nuts. (See Stfkcui ia ) 

X0EF > aLaw,fop«.— ' Two laws, tho one relating to the 
proportional connection ousting between the atomic 
volumes of oertuin liquids ; the other to a similar rela- 
tion observed between the boiling-points of the came 
substances. A few examples will render this more 
dear:— 


ho on. This interesting subject will be found folly dis- 
cussed u Miller's “ Elements of Chemistry," port III, 
pp 774—784. 

Koiav, or Alcoeiw, kaf.rin (Arabic, what is read, 
reading), the sacred book of the Mahomtnedan reli- 
gion. All the ethical, civil, political, criminal, and 
military concerns of the Moslems are regulated by 
this oode In sise it is about equal to the New Testa- 
ment, and is divided into one hundred and fourteen 
eura» t or chapters, each having a title, which states 
its argument, or beginning with some word contained 
within the argument, or with an initial letter of 
such word, declaring also that it was revealed eithsr 
at Mecca or Medina. The turae are divided into 
ayate (signs or miracles), since each contains some- 
thing wonderful. For the purpose of recitation in 


, thing wonderful. For the purpose of recitation in 
i the mosques, the Koran is divided into thirty parts, 
1 called adjas, or into sixty sections named aeafie, each 
of four portions. The whole is read daily by thirty 
readers, appointed on dlronnt of their learning. 
Mahommed began his revelations in the year 610, he 
being then forty years of age, and continued them 
during twenty-three years, amid many vicissitudes. 
There is therefore very little connection between the 
eurut, or even between the verses of each turn, at 
they were often promulgated by mere word of mouth, 
and recorded in the memory of his disoiples before 
being written down. Hence, according to the dif- 
ferent occasions on which they were delivered, they 
contain dogmas, dialogues with Allah (God),nairations, 
praises of Allah and of Mahommed, rules of conduct 
for individuals and for society at large, admonitions, 
defences of the Prophet'B doctrines, promises, refuta- 
tions of slanders, encouragements to the faithful, and 
threats,— all without any systematic arrangement. The 
sources ot these lucubrations were, in addition to the 
inventions of the Prophet himself, the ancient tra- 
ditions of the ArabB, the writings of the ancient 
Hebrews, the Talmnd and Midrash of the later Jews, 
the Christian New Testament, together with the 
writings considered as apocryphal, the so-called prof- 
ei nngtlia, and some of the tenets of the Magi. Many 
of these elements are modified m various ways. Some- 
times they aro perverted altogether, and are especially 
atlected by anachronisms. Concerning the mode in 
which the Korau was written, there are very different 
opinions among its votaries, as well as among its adver- 
saries According to the former, the mission of the 
Prophet was predicted in the Old Testament, which 
they hold was falsified by the Jews. They hold that 
the flr«t portions of tho Koran were brought from the 
Seventh Heaven by the archangel Gabriel. Mahom- 
med subsequently received portions at different times 
at Mecca, and, later still, at Medina. A kind of Lord’s 
Prayer (being universal) forma the Fatikai (exordium, 
opening), or first stem. Tho several portions were 
either written down, at the Prophet's dictation, on 
skins, the shoulder-blades of sheep, or on palm leaves, 
or were merely remembered. The arrangement of the 
book is said to have been pointed out by the arch- 
angel Gabriel, and the collection was preserved in the 
ark of the doctrine. Maliommed examined the Tensil 


Atomic ( oh Biff. 

Formic ooid, TTO.C a rTO, .... 622*1 — 

Aoetic acid, HO.t\ 11,0.. . 787*5 275 0 

Propromio acid, 110 C fl lf & O s 1087*5 270 0 

Butyric acid, HOC. U t O, ... 1317*8 280 0 

Valerio acid, HO.C ao U,O a ... 1GK) 0 292*6 

From the above table it will be seen that for each 
difference of C,K, m composition there is a corre- 
sponding mean difference of 279 0 in the atomic volume 
The tame law holds good 1»ctween the limits of 200 and 
900 for the alcohols, the ethvl and methyl compounds, 
and ether organic groups difleung in composition iu 
the same degree. The 2«w nm* bo stated in general 
terms as follows That hoinolog«<u» compounds dif- 
•Ysring by C,H* have a constant difference m their 
atomic volumes , but that tha number expressing dif- 
fers slightly in different groups; tl as, mean difference 
,4 for the alcohols is 2H3, for the acids 279, and for the 
* ethers 283. The second law shows the corresponding 
rise of boiling-point for each increment of C, 11 9 , which 
is, tar the acids 30°, for the ethers 44° Fahr., for the 
alcohols '31*4° Fahr , for the aldehyde 17° Fahr. ; and 


(which waB said to have been written on the sku of 
the ram which Abraham sacrificed instead of his son 
Isaac, bound in silk, and adorned with gold and jewels 
from Paradise) every year, and inspected it twice ip 
tho year of his death. Such ia the belief of the faith* 
ful, who, however, do not agree in all the traditions. 
It is claimed by various sects, but not proved, that 
several persons assisted Mahommed in writing. Many 
A* halt, or disoiples of the Prophet, having Men >1 m» 
n the battle of Yewaina, Ahu-bekr (his father-in-law 
and first caliph), acting bv the advice of Ah. ordered 
one of Ins followers to collect in writing all those por- 
tions of ihe revelation which the surviving hearers of 
the Prophet remembered, and intrusted the whole of 
the wi rk to Hafta, one of his widows. As the diver- 
gencies in the copies of the Koran caused disputes, 
especially between the Moslems of Syne and Irak, 
Ouiman, the third caliph, aided by tho APhabs, elabo- 
rated seven new copies at Medina, and sent six of 
them to the oities of Mecca, Yemen, Damascus, Bah* 
nen, Bassorah, and Cnfa. The vairtag conies he had 
burnt, and was hence snrnamed Jonu-W-Koran, the 
collector of the Koran, Later there appeared other 
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copies, varying in the reading division, nd number der Judenthnm nuf genonuuen ? M and Ovok'a “Vo* 
of verses, ot which two of Medina, those of Msecs, sock etner Chn«tol»gie dee Koran,** ths letter pub- 
Cufs, Bassorafa, end the so-callod Vulguta, ere espe- lishsd at Hamburg tu the veer lStD — Kef. The Sfm 
daily worthy of notice, llic most renowned inter- American Cycloj by Messrs Ripley and Buns; 
prater of the Koran was Beidhan. who liwi m the The Eagittk Ci/rlof aiui — A rt • and Siipdcn : and the 
15th century. The dialect ot toe Koran being very excellent translation ot the Koran by Male 
pun, ennobled the Anbic languagr The system of Koential, Socmtt of, is the name of a reltaous 
writing derived from the Syrian had been adoptod in ommumt? in tho kingdom of Wurtciuherg, founded 
the toons of Hire and Anbari, and hence by the by one Hoffmann, a burguinuster of Leonberg. Per* 
Koraish tribe, sbortlv before the Prophet, who called ceiving that a difference «»1 rehgiuti* belief led many 
himself yabi 0»my, the illiterate prophet, because of the inhabitant* to emigrate to other countries, he 
lie learned to wnto late m life The language of the 1 thought tbut this would tie prevented it dissenters 
Korsn is peculiar in many respects,— it is olten abrupt, were removed from under the jurisdiction of the Lu- 
often rough, full of rare forms, ha* a poetic -tvle, the theran cnnsKtorv, and were allowed the free ever- 
last verses sometimes rhyming , is full of allusum* to cise of their own religious worship In 1810 he 
past and contemporary event* ; is highly allegorical, I obtain* 1 1 a royal emit granting relief and toleration 
sometimes oracular and mi sue. Its graphic stvleisjto about fnrtv families of dissenters, who bought the 
also inconsistent with strict rule-, and more com- lordhlup of Korntlml, about two leagues from Stutt- 
pendioua than that used in common transactions gart, amt formed themselves into a community some- 
Superstitious veneration has opposed many improve- what after the Moravian model Their u umbers, for 
nients, both in the phraseology and in the writing, a period, rapid]} increased. Their mode of worship 
hence bate arisen various sect's and quarrels among nearly resembles that of the Protestant churches, 
interpreters and grammarians Soon after the oon- ana their discipline that nf the Moravian Brethren, 
quest of Irak, Mesopotamia, and Syria, the Koran was Kou>*.>o. (See Hkavlba..) 

copied at Bassorsh and Cufa so beautifully. Hint the Kraal, u Dutth term, signifying stockaded 

older copies were soon forgotten More nlender places, withiu which the dwellings ot tue Hottentots 
characters were brought into common use at Bagdad, in South Allies stand Thus, one kraal can coutaan 
and much later were introduced into the Koran The stvciul huts. The word is also used m order to denote 
reading of the Koran is regarded by the Mahommeduns a large apace railed off with strong stakes, into whioh 
as a most pious work iu itself U must be lead with wild beasts arc driven by hunters. The indosuros 
great precision, and those part s au<l passages at which surrounded by si rung palisade-work, into which the 
the reader must incline or prosit ate himself, or per- elephants are dm t n m Ceylon, are called kraals, 
form other ceremonies, aro inscribed uu the margin | Kuikek, m Kmiv, krai'-lren, a name given in the 
Parts ot it are employed as prayers, especially the fabulous epoch of natural history to a sea-monitor of 
Fatih at. The reading of some pusiages i* used as a ciiounous sue. Bishop Puiitoppidan,, in his " Natural 
specific remedy certain diseases or mistortuues History of Norway," gucs an entertaining, if not very 
The copies of the holy bonk are kept with tho greatest s itisfactory and accurate, account of this surprising 
veneration, and their envelope often contains tho creature. The term, be says, is applies! by way of 
inscription, “ Let none but the pure touch it. eminence to tbe ilah otherwise called hororn, eoe-horven. 
There are, probably, manuscript copies of the ago anr ker-trul! , and krenxfltch, which ib the largest aea- 
of Othmau uud All it Constantinople, Damascus, | monster m tho According to the learned 

and Cairo; thorn are some portions dating from bidu>p f the krsken is round, flat, and full of branches, 
the first century of the Hegira at Copenhagen. The "The Norwegian fishermen unanimously afTlrin, and 
general design ot tho Koran was to unite tho pro- without the least variation in tlicir accounts, that when 
feasors of tho three different religions then lollowcdin the) row out several nii'u* to sea, particularly in the 
the populous country of Arabia in the knowledge and hot Hiimiu«>r days, and, bv Uieir situation (which they 
worship of one tKnf, under the sanction of certain know by faking a view ot cci tain pointful laud) t oipeet 
laws and the outwaid signs «ir ceremonies, partly to find eighty or a hundred fall mms of water, it often 


of ancient ami partly of new m*titution, enforced by j happens Hi it they clu not llud above twenty or thirty, 
the consideration ot rewards and punishments both I and sometimes lev* At these places they generally 
temporal and eternal, and to bring them all to the And the greatest number of fl*h, especially eod and 
obedience of Mahommed a* tho piophet and ainhas- ling Tneir lines, they say, uie no sooner out, than 
aador of the lteity. The great doctrine then ot the they may draw them up with the hooks all full of Bah; 
Koran is the unity of (iud; to restore which point by tin.* tin y judge that the krakeu is at the bottom. 
Mahommed pretended was the chief object of h.s They say this creature causes these unnatural shallows, 
mission, it being laid down by him as a lundamcutal mentioned above, and prevents their sounding.** The 
truth that there never was, nor evt r can be, more than ac« ount goes on lurther to state, that when the flftber* 
one true orthodox religion Whenever this ic‘ .. ( men, by their hues, found that the water was getting 

became neglected or corrupted in espent'.ds, <iod” he J shallow, tln*\ knew that thekiaken was raising himself 
SM,**t^d l hadth*»go*»dfip«».<.»*e.i I ii w rinaiidre-adi»ioni-h j t*> the ‘mince, whereupon they immediately left off 
Mai, L "id i hen >.l 1 v » ..il j rophets, ot whom Moses fldnng, took to their oars, and got away as feet as they 
and Jesus were the ir.o*t d , - f i*»g ,,oK ed tiH i»»e .inpear- could. “ \\ hen," ho continues, " they hare reached the 
auce of Mahommed, w l o ii'ie- ■ a.i'iii .li.'isto usual depth of the place, and And themselrea out of 
be expected after him. The more effectually to enforce danger, they lie upon their oars, uud, iu a few minutes 
tins idea, a great part of the Koran is employed m after, they see this enoi mous mouster come up to the 
relating examples ot the dreadful punishments tor- rface of the water He then shows himself sufficiently, 

merly lmflicted by Ood on those who rejected ai i f' g 1 hi* whole body do*»s not appear, winch, in all 
abused hit messengers, several of which stories, «-r I ...» ,i. * .i, \ » human eye ev»r beheld, excepting in the 
some incidents of them, are taken from the Old and case of <»ne of the toung ol this species, which shall 
New Testaments, but many more from the apociyphal afterward* be spoken of It* back, or upper part, 
books and traditions of the Jews and Christian* of which seems to be, in appearance, about an English 
those age* Indeed, few or none of the narratives or mile and a half m cm uiiiference— some say more, but 
incidents in the Koran were invented by Mahommed, I choose the least for greeter certainty— looks at first 
as is generally supposed, it being easy to trace the: like a number of small islands, surrounded with some- 
greatest part of them to an earlier period than tho thing that float* and flu* tuates like sea-weed. Here 
age ot the Prophet. It is beyond dispute that Mahnoi- and there a large rising i« observed, like sand-banks, 
med was really the chief author of the Koran, though on which various small fi*hes aro seen continually 
it is probable that he had assistance m his design from leaping about, till they roll off into the water from 
others, particularly from one Sergius, a Neatonan the sides ot it. At last se» cial bright points, or horns, 
monk, and a Jew named Abdallah Ebn Salam. The appear, which grow thu kcr and thicker the higher 
Mahommedans, however, deny that the Koran was anil higher they ris* above the surface of the water; 
composed either by their prophet himself or any other and sometimes they stand up as high and large as the 
person, it being their belief that it is ot divine mists ot middle-sued vessels. It seems these are the 
origin. The best works to consult upon the tenets of creature's anus ; arid it u said that if titer were to lay 
the Koran are Oeiger*s “Wes hat Muhamued aus hold ol the largest man-of-war, they would pull it down 
801 s 3 r 
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to the bottom. 4 * These eras ere supposed to be ten* 
taoula, end the broken itself to be en enormous poly- 
pus. Besides these eras, 44 the greet Creetor hea 
given this ereetnre e strong end peculiar scent, which it 
een emit et oertein times, end by meens of which it 
bcnuilet end drews other fish to come in beeps about 
it. The young broken referred to by the bishop 
seems to here been e young end careless one, which 
came in among the rocks end cliffs near Alstaboug, in 


Labiates 

Evsszsb, kue»eam J , a Turkish musical instrument* 
somewhat resembling the undent lyre. It consists of 
fire strings, stretched orer e skin that carers e bind 
of basin. 

Kuteeba. (See Smcvm.) 

Ktahitb. (See CrAirin.) 

Ktait's Process, ky'-inz, a process for preserving 
wood, sail-cloth, cordage, and similar materials, by 
soaking them in e solution oontaining from 1$ to 2 per 


standing near the water, and was afterwards fonnd 
entangled among some clefts of the rocks. From the 
remarks and conclusions of other naturalists, it seems 
probable that monsters do exist in the northern seas 
of which philosophy has not jet dreamed. Mr. Mac- 
lean, in 1806, reported that he saw, near the island of 
Coll, an object which at a distance looked like a small 
rock. Observing it olosely, he saw it elevated consider- 
ably, and after a slow movement distinctly perceived 
that which he believed to bo tho eye of a huge animal. 
The monster having seen the boat in which Mr. Mac- 
lean was, gave chase, and pursued it till it reached the 
shore. This animal seems to have had a broad o\al 
head, with a neck somewhat smaller, its shoulders 
being somewhat broader; from which point it ta- 
pered towards the tail, which was mostly under 
water. Ita length was estimated at between 70 and 80 
feet, and it seemed to move progressively by undula- 
tions up and down. The appearance inscribed by Mr. 
Maclean bears a dose resemblance to the descriptions 
of the sea-serpent which came from America a few 
years ago. Whatever tho animal may be which ga\e 
rise to these descriptions, it seems certain that the 
animal desonbed by Bishop Pontoppidan cannot be 
looked upon aa a reality. The story probably arose 
from the observation of floating islands or rocks, only 
visible at particular times. The young kraken was 
probably some largo sea-monster, the dimensions of 
which became exaggerated in course of time. 

Knurr Gun.— The largest of the Krupp guns is an 
enormous piece. It waa exhibited at the Pans Exhi- 
bition of 1887, where it excited the greatest attention 
and wonder. This gun is made of solid sted, and 
though styled a 1, (Mi-pounder, it is constructed to 
fire a shot weighing 1,212 lb., or a shell of 1,080 lb. 


T. is the twelfth letter of onr alphabet, and is derived 
from the old Hebrew lasted, or the Greek lambda • 
In the ancient Greek, the Celtio, and the Etruscan 
alphabets, it is formed by two straight lines making aa 
angle with each other, but sometimes placed horizon- 
tally and sometimes vertically. It is one of the four 
liquids of grammarians (/, fit, a, r), and is sounded by 
placing the tip of the tongue against the upper incisor 
teeth, while the breath issues at ita sides, and the 
larynx vibrates ; whence it is cdled a linguidental letter. 
In English it is often mute before consonants, as in 
could , calm, ptalm, &o. It is wanting in some lan- 
uages, aa the Japanese, where r is used instead. Tho 
Jomans often put l for r in words taken from the 
Greek, as the Italians have done in words taken from 
the Latin. It also interchanges with it, m, d, i, u. Aa 
a numeral, L denotes 60, and with a dash over it 
(thus,L), 6,000. 

Lx, la, in Mus.. is the monosyllable by which Guido 
denominated the last sound of each of his hexachordB. 
It answers to the note A in the natural hexachord, 
and is applied to that note in sollamg. 

Labadists, were a sect of religionists, 

named alter their founder, Jean de Imbadie, a French 
mystic. He was originally a Jesuit, bat joined the 
Reformed church, and laboured with acceptance in 
France, Switzerland, and Holland. Afterwards he pro- 
pounded a species of mystiriwa, laying great stress 
upon the internal light by which alone the outer 


nm 


feet. It is ftinushed with a forged inner tube, and the contemplative hfe is a state of grace and union with 


powder-chamber, and two layers over the muzzle por- advocated a community of goods. His party 
tion. Like most modern weapons, it is a breechloader, tint at Middleburg, in Zealand, then at Amsterdam 


side, the wedges having been previously loosened by 
a screw on the other side, the plug removed by 
another screw fitted to the front of the rear wedge, 
and the wedges drawn oat, and made to rest upon a 
bed attached to the left side of the breech. The 
piece weighs fifty tons, and is mounted on a 
carnage weighing fifteen tons. The manufacture of 
this one gun continued without intermission, night 




wards removed to Altona, where Labadie died, in 
1074, and finally to Wiewert. They do not now exist. 

Labebuic, UA'-d-rum.the name given to the standard 
of Constantine, which he adopted in commemoration 
of the vision of the cross which he had seen in tho 
heavens. It is desenbed by Eusebios sa a long gilt 
spear, with a cross-beam towards the top and a golden 
crown on the snmmit, inclosing the two first letters of 


reel 




000 men. They include 112 


Krupp, also produces from tne same esiaoiiinmenc 
9-moh guns, throwing a shot of 330 lb. or a shell of 
276 lb. i and he has furnished the Bussian Govern- 
ment with a number of 11-inch guns. The 9-inoh guns 
ha oan produce at the rate ot one a day. The esta- 
blishment of Herr Krupp at Essen is not only one of 
the greatest in Germany, but in the world. 

KniASini. (See Cbbatwb ) 

KxsATurnm. ( See Cbiatisihb.) . 

Ktibtolatbjb, tu-tol'-d-tre (Gr ktutoe , created), in 
Scales. Hist., is a branch of the Monophysitea, which 
maintained that the body of Ghnst, before his resur- 
rection, was corruptible. 

Kuxquat. (See Cxtbus.) 


beam was suspended a silken banner, with images of 
e emperor and his children inwrought into it. 

Label, lax'-bl (Ang.-tfor), in Her., a figure, con- 
sisting of a fillet, with three or more pendants 
attached, used chiefly to distinguish the arms of an 
eldest son daring the life of his father; also employed 
to distinguish them from those of the younger son. 
The label is considered the most honourable of all 
differences, and is formed by s fillet generally placed 
in the middle and along the chief of the coat, without 
touching ita extremities. Its proper widtl^ is a ninth 
part of the chief; when more than three pendants are 
employed, the number is specified in Masoning. 
JLablals, lai'-be-ile (Lat. labium, a lip), in Gram., 


occurs in Saxony and other parts ot jsurope, in com- 
pany with the ores of cobalt, silver, and copper, and 
forms one of the principal sources of nickel. It is also 
found sparingly in Cornwall. 
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Labials, lai'-be-dle (Lat. labium, a lip), in Gram., 
is a term applied to certain lettera ot the alphabet, on 
account or their being chiefly formed by the bps 
They are h, p, v, f, m. 

Labiate, or Lamiacbjb, f«f-6e-at 4 -fc, Zd-me-aF-sat 
(from labium, a lip), m Bofc.. the Labiate fsm., a nat. 
ord. of DicotyUdonee, sub-class Corolljftorm, Herbs 
or shrubby plants, usually with square steins. Leaves 
opposite and exstipulate, commonly strong-scented. 
Flowers irregnlar, generally in axillary cymes, which 
are arranged in a somewhat whorled manner* so at to 
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Labiatiflora 


Laboratory 


form what are called vertioillas tors; calyx persistent, with drawera of various sises, for the reception of ordi- 
corolla more or less bilabiate ; atameni didynamoua, nary substances and re-agents used hi demonstration 
or, rarely, 3 by abortion ; ovary deeply 4-lobed ; style and not requiring to be kept in phials. Amongst these 
1 , basilar: stigma bifid. Fruit containing from 1 — 4 should be the common metals and many earthy and 
aohenia, inclosed by the persistent oalyz. seeds erect, metallic salts. Besides these, other drawers should 
with little or no albumen. The order is a very large contain numerous tools, sueh as knives, gimlets, files, 
one, comprising 123 genera, or 2,350 species, mostly Ac., and other indispensable articles, such as glass, 
natives or temperate climates. The plants are alto- corks, stoppers, stirrers, tapers, bladders, matches, 
gather free from any deleterious qualities ; they abound sand, tabes, Ac. Two or three portable furnaces are 
in volatile oil, and are commonly aromatic, carmina- usually necessary, and a recess in the partition wall, 
tive, and atimolant. Several are used in perfumery having a strong draught, m order to cany off pernicious 
on account of their sweet odours . as the species of Aimes, if any such should result from an experiment. 
Lavandula (lavender) and Pogostemon (patchouli) ; Hu working-room of the laboratory, on the other side 
while many are employed in the culinary art for fla- of the partition, may be divided into two compart- 
vonring; aa Thymus vulgaris (common or girden meats, one of the two being doable the rise of the 
thyme). Thymus citriodorun (lemou thyme), Salma other. The larger of the two ought to be Med aa a 
qfieinalit (sage). Origanum m/gare (common 0111130 - working-room, and the smaller for containing deli- 
ram), Mtsrjorana hnrfmta* f*m**et marjoram) , the cate articles of apparatus, such aa balances, electn- 
enemas of Mentha (mint), Satnrcja (savory), and lf«- cal machines, air-pumps, Ac., which might be m- 
Usta (balm). jnred by the atmosphere and moisture of the working- 

Labiaviylobc, Uib’-be-rit-e-flor'-e. in Bot.. the name room. The floor of the working-room Should be of 

S iven to a snb-ord. of Composite, characterized by the brick or stone. Among the fixtures of a laboratory 
{vision of the hermaphrodite florets, or at least the the general working furnace ia the most important, 
unisexual ones, into two lips. No important plants Its uses are partly to heat the building, to heni water. 


belong to this eub-ordcr. A fewhave aromatic and to raise a crucible to ignition, and to afford a high 
mucilaginous properties, and one, Printzia arumahea , temperature to a number of flasks and evaporating- 
a native of the Cape of Good Hope, is said to furnish basins by means of a sand-bath. By means of i fiat 
a substitute for tea. top, covered with layers of sand, this furnace should 

Laboxatobt, Idb'-o-ra-fo-re (Lat. labontorium, from be able to supply every gradation of temperature, from 
laboro, I toil), a place for chemical operations, whether a dull red beat to that oi 10(1° Fahr., or even lower if 
intended for scientific research or for manufacturing necessary. Over the top of the sand-bath should be a 
purposes. The importance of experiments with rela- large open hood, for the purpose of collecting and eon- 
lion to the science of chemistry cannot be overt ated ; ducting to the chimney, the fumes and vapours arising 
for although, by the simple observance of nature, the from the evaporating liquids. Near the general fur- 
propertiPB of numerous substances can be ascertained, nace there ought to be another furnace for heating a 
and several forces developed capable of producing large copper boiler intended for supplying the labors- 
sbemioal changes, still chemistry ns a science, both torv with hot water ; it should also be provided with a 
theoretically and practically, mainly depends upon ex- still, in order to furnish distilled water, an absolute 
periment. To the laboratory properly belong nearly necessary in o\ cry laboratory. Throughout the apart- 
all the facts of the science, and all 1 he arts and useful ment there ought to be as much table space as possible, 
manufactures depending upon it. At first the apart- One large (able ought to be m the middle, in such a 
ments where the < h*nust carried on bis researches position as to receive plenty of light ; it ehould be 
were constructed underground, and all his operations strong, covered with hheet-lead to protect it from the 
wore carried on in a badly-lighted and hsdly-\ei>t dated aetiou of aeuls, Ac , and should be provided With nuuie- 
room. The reason lor this was probably the custom rous drawers or cupboards A stone sink ehould be 
of the alchemists, who seem to have preferred to work constructed m the coiner of the room, as much out of 
in dark, dingy, and unwholesome dens. As impure air the way aa possible • it ought to be connected with a 
and imperfect light were found to ho unnecessary for cistern or aqueduct, as an abundant supply of water 15 
laboratories, they began to be built above ground, and, always required. The pneumatic trough or cistern is 
aa a general rule, at the present day resemble other a portion of the apparatus which ia of great import- 
buildings wherein the investigation of science is car- anoe : it should be larger than that used in the lecture- 
ned on. A laboratory devoted to scientific purposes room, and capable of holding several jars of gas at 
ought to be one story in height, in order to facilitate once. It should ho filled with water to within 1} or lfr 
access to the apartments, and to render more easy the inohea, and provided with a stop-cock, in order to 
bringing m of heavy articles ; aneh as wood, coals, car- remove and replace the water when it beoomgs acidified 
boys, Ao. The same arrangement, also, is favourable or foul. The beBt pneumatic cisterns are made of 
for the construction of openings in the roof either for japanned copper, supported in a wooden frame about 
ventilation or skylights. When a laboratory is con- 39 inches from the floor. A mercurial cistern ia also 
netted with a theatre or lecture-room, the two are necessary : it should be made of marble, soap-stone, or 
sometimes united in the same apartment, and some- >ast iron, and mounted on a firm frame. In a labors- 
times divided by a partition. The advantage gained .nrv time should always be plenty of «h boards and 
by the former arrangement is, that the furnace opera- shelves ; the former are useful in pr o te ct in g prepara- 
idered more easy before a class. It has * * * *■ - J " ” 


lions ean be rend 


tions and apparatus from the dust which naturally falls 
md accumulates m the room ; and the Whole of the 

rails withio reach should be covered with shelves, in 

coma soiled and injured by the operations. A labors- order to receive bottles and jars. A Mba*ack, for 
“ which are distinct, ought to be holding glass tabes, from one to three feat long, should 

a n kwasafrap La - ah J a 4kn Mill 1 % “ 


eeaayi* 

the disadvantage, however, of being too large for pri- 
vate research, and the seats and room general! r be- 
soms soiled and injured b * * * * 

tory, the apartments of wl 


The theatre, or lectnre-mom, should ocoupy two- thirds of wire, iron tongs, Ac. Amongst the ordinary appa- 
of the length of the building, and the partition which ratna required for chemical experiments in Olaboi ' 
ii r — ‘ Massed a quantity of T 


laboratory 
supports ' 


01 tne lengtn or tne building, and the partition which ratna vequi 
separates it from the working-room, 'Ac., ought to con- may ba ola 

tain the fines from all the furnaces in the budding for retorts and flasks, wooden forma for holding glass 
The fines may be spread over the wall, and gathered evaporating-basins, flasks, and re o eisswiand also a 
together, and carried out of the roof m one large chim- great variety of ordinary open fhrnaees. with these, 
ney. The floor of the lecture-room before the parti- it ia also necessary to have strong woodan blocks, on 
turn should be of brick or stone to the extent of eight vhieh to rest heavy mortals ; an anvil, a vice fixed to 
or twelve feet. In front of this, s long table should a ride-table, several hammers, chisels, and saws; a 
Stretch the full breadth of the building, close to the screw-driver, with various gimlets, bradawls, files, Ac.; 
seats of the class. At ftbeena of the space inclosed by finwsps, a trowel, a soldering-iron, a glue-pot, nails, 
the table should be cupboards with glass doors, for screws, spatulas of silver, steel, ivory, and wood; ~ 


containing the jars of the pneumatic cistern, measures, blowpipe, acisson, corkscrew, scratching diamond, 
retorts, flasks, and other apparatus required by the , Ac. Besides laboratories intended for scientific ra> 
lecturer. The table ehould be abundantly supplied •' search, there are others which are devoted to artioiea 
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UNTVBMAL KfOUKATlON. 


of ehemlbsl manufacture ; m the alkaline, Hrtby wd divided into courts, each ** — — jSST hir 

nefteUw salt*, pigments, Ac. In aU theae cases, how- colonnades of white marble. It wee extent In the time 


over, the processes of manufacture differ so gr eetly of Pliny Horn* at the modern villas* (if gnwn in 
that the kl^ratoriec of each have to wort according to Fayoom, have recently been identified wHfc theae of 
tha nature of the process. In military language, the the labyrinth. The second labyrinth waa that of Orate, 
term laboratory is that place where fireworks, both in the neighbourhood of Cnoesas, said to have (men 
for actual service and experiments, are prepared.— built by Dwdalus, at the command of Km* m— 11 
Bef, Faraday's Handbook Chemical Manipulation, a place of confinement for the mount or M iaotanras. 

Ljboob, lad-bor (Lat. labor), in Pol. Scon., is de- It was built on the model of that of Egypt. bat an a 
fined to be " the voluntary exertion of bodily or men- much smaller scale. Nous of the ancient ant hots mho 
tal faculties for the purpose of production.”— (Senior.) have leit accounts of it seem to have seen k, aod ao 
Nature spontaneously furnishes the matter of which traces of it are now to be found; hence modern writer* 
commodities are made ; but, independently of labour, generally deny its existence A third labyrinth waa 
matter it seldom of much use. and is never of any that in Lemnos, commenced by Snubs, an Atetnotan 
value. “ Labour vras the first price, tne original pur- architect, and completed !»v Kluecus and OuiZma of 
chase-money, that was paid for all things. It was not Samos, about the time oi the first Olympiad. It waa 
by gold or by sdver, but by labour, tliut all the wealth similar in structure to the Egyptian, from which it 
of the world was originally purchased.” [Adam was distinguished only by a greuter number ol columns. 
Smith.) The progress of the human race, at different; Remains of it were still extaut in the time of Pliny, 
timea and in different countries, has generally been A similar structure wan said to exist on the island of 
pretty much in proportion to their etperfuesa m ap- JSamoh, but no particulars of it are known, 
propnating the raw products ot nature ami adspimg Labyrinth, in Anat. (St e Eak.) 
them to their use. “ Labour,” says McCulloch, “is (lie Lac, Ink , a Hindrance term, which, m its original 
talisman that has raised man fioin the condition of the acceptation, is applied to the computation of money 
savage, that has changed the desert and the forest m the Ka?t Indies. Thus, a lac qf rupee* is equal te 
into cultivated fields, that lias covered the earth with 100,000, and, supposing them to be standard (tieca), 
cities and the ocean with thips, that has given him equivalent to £l2f,hon. 

plenty, comfort, and elegance, nibteadol want, inuery, Lag-dyb and Kisiw (Dan la k, said to be from 
and barbarism.” Labour n not creative of objects, the Aialuc).— Lac is a renn which exudes from the 
but of utilities. All the labour m the world could not branches of several trees m tropical climates, par- 
produce one particle of matter; it can onlv change ticulariy from the Fane r n hgwea, Fictie indue*, usd 


what is useless into what is useful to man. The ntili- . lthauinue Jujnha The resin is formed 

ties produced by labour are, according to J S. Mill, of queue* of the punctuies made id the baric of tho 
three kinds “ First, utilities fixed and embodied m j tree by the Jemal* ol a small insect of the eoctu- 
ontward objects, by labour employed in iiitcuiug neal tribe, the Cor cue iu The resinous juice which 
external maienal things with properties which render exudes hardens < or tin insects, fastening them to tho 
them serviceable to human beingB* this is the common twigs, which, when cut iff, cousin ute the etiek-lae of 
oase, and requires no illustration. Secondly, utilities commerce T he crude stu'k-lac is bruised, the frap- 
llxed and embodied in human beings, the labour being, merits ol the twigs i*mnvcd. and the rrsin digested ur 
in this ease, employed in conferring on human beings a weftk eointinn ol larhonatc of soda. The alkaline 
qualities which render then) serviceable to themselves solution dissolves out a red colouring matter, known 
and others, to this class belongs the labour of all ns lac-dye The residue, which is insoluble in the alka- 
concerned m education, not only schoolmasters, tutoi s, line lye, forms the n nl-lur of < ommerce Lac-dps is 
and professors, but governments, s<» tar as they aim now extensively used in lieu of cochineal for dyeing 
successfully at tho lmproveroeut of the people . moral- scaiJet. The pinks produced bj it nn\ however, mfr- 
*" ~ ’ clergyn " * ’ * * " r ' * ” * * 9 * 


fits and clergymen, as far as productive of bent tit 
the labour ot phvsiciaus, as far as instrumental ir 
preserving life and physical or mental efkiicmr," Ac 
“ Thirdly, and lastly, utilities not fixed or embodied ir 
any object, but consisting in a mere serv ice rendered, 
a pleasure given, an inconvenience or a pmn averted 


rior. Strd-lar, when melted, forms »hfll-tar t which is 
used lor various varnishes, as a stiffenmgsfor hate, and 
as the principal ingredient in sealing-wax. Mixed with 
half its weight of sniidarach and a small quantity of 
Vemoo turpentine, and dissolved in alcohol, it forms 
/oi '/tier, u vaniHli much employed to heighten the 


during a longer or a shorter time, but without leaving colour ol brass mid blouse, and protoot theae alloys 
a permanent acquisition in the improved qualities of from tarnishing 

any person or thing, the labour being employed in Inc Sul pun mb (Lat,, milk of sulphur).— Sulphur 
producing a utility directly, not (as in the two former precipitated from solutions oi alkaline persulphides fay 
oases) inciting some other thing to afford a utility ; the addition of au acid, was fnrmeily used in medieme 
such, for example, is the labour of the musical per- under this name. 

former, the actor, thg public decJamier or reciter, Bnd Lack, Itm (Lat. lanmo, the hem or fringe of a gar- 
th# showman ” Some good, or it msv he evil, mav be meut), a term properly signifying a network of gold, 
produced beyond the moment, but it u the immediate silver, flax, or cotton threads, forming a trausparent 
pleasure that is the effect intended. (Sir Political texture. Thu oi’gin of this delicate fabric w not 
EcoitoxY.) , known, but it appears to have been worn by the (Ire* 

Labouring, lai'-bor-uig (from Lat laloro. I toil), j man and Itoiuau ladies At Venice it was early in nse, 
in nautical language, a term applied to a ship when she and it is sa’d that Marv de Medici was the first to in- 
does not answer her helm readily m a heavy sea, but j troduce it into France from Italy Tu England, frees 
jerka or yawna from side to ude in a restless and uneasy a prohibition, in I W'J, of the importation of foreign 

Ihco, the manufacture would seem to hove been esta- 
blished there prior to that date. l)ut os pins, which 
are required in laceniakmg, were not used in England 
till IbiH, the lace produced must have been of o coarse 
kind. The lace-manufacture is said to have been in- 
troduced into this country by seme refttgees from 
Flanders, who settled at Cranfield, ib Bedfordshire. 


Laiudos Tba. (See Ledum.) 

Laubadobxtb, IM'-rti-dor-ifr, a silicate of alumina 
and lime, with certain admixtures ot soda and iron. 
It receives its same from having been first found in 
Labrador. It is mnch valued as an ornamental stone, 
in consequence of the beautitul opalescent blue, or 
golden brown, lustre reflet ted from ll when held in 
certain positions, owing to its traubluieucy and na- 
creous strncture. 

Labyrinth, IdlZ-e-rinlh (Lat. lahyrinthue), is a place, 


In llitO, the weaving ol lace bad risen to the nooitioa 
of a flourishing trade in Buckinghamshire, ana twenty 
years later a i oval ordinance was passed, establishing 
a mark on the thread-Jnee exported from this country- 


underground, with numerous and intricate pas- ! The original manufacture woe called pillow or 
9 ’* a clue. ! lace, and was u*uallv made of thread or silk, 


n impossible to traverse without a - 

Three famous labyrinths are mentioned in ancient 1 into net with hp\Hg'>ual, ocLagonah Ac., ■«**«. 
history. Tbe earliest sad most renowned was that ol I Afterwards it was ornamented with a thicker thread, 
Egypt, Situated at Arainoe, near Lake Moris. Hero- 1 called pimp, so interwoven with the meshes as to frrm 
dotus visited and describes it. It had 3,000 apart- • flowers or curved designs. Lace of this nod was 
ments, 1,500 underground and the same number above { made on a hard-stuffed pillow or cushion, covered with 
it, the whole being surrounded by n wall. It was ! parchment, ou which the pattern was drawn. Each 
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I*oe 

thread was wound upon a bobbin, and, to form the 
meshes, pine were stock in the cushion, and the 
threads woven or twisted round them. The spots for 
the insertion of the pins were indicated bv the pat- 
torn, and also showed the place for the insertion of the 
gimp. As many as from 60 to 60 bobbins are required 
lor every inch of breadth, and only one mesh can be 
made at a time. A piece of lace, one inch wide, with 
00 threads per inch, will have 26 mealies in the breadth, 
or 626 meshes in each square inch of length, or 22,000 
meshes in the yard ; while the cost of such a piece is 
seldom more than Is. &d. The meet celebrated laces 
are,— 1. Brunei • lace, a hexagon mesh, the most 
valuable, whioh is divided into two daises , — Bruneh 
ground, whioh is made of flax threads, and JJruneh I 
wire ground , which is made of silk. The pattern is 
worked separately in both theio eases, and Bet ou by 
the needle. 2. J trehlm lore, m hexagon meih of three 
flax threads twisted and plaited to a perpendicular 
line or pillar, with the pattern worked in the net. 3. 
Valenciennea laee , an irregular hexagon, formed of two 
threads, partly twisted, and plaited at the top of the 
mesh, with the pattern worked in the net. 4. Lulr 
lace . a diamond mesh, formed ot two threads plaited to 
a pillar. 6. Alrnfon lace, also called blond, a hexagon 
mesh of two threads twisted similarly to Buckingham 
laee, and considered tho most inferior of any ouriiion- 
made laee. 6. Atenfon point -laee, formed of two threads 
to a pillar, with octagon and square noshes alter- 
nately. In tho portraits painted by Vandyke during 
the reign of Charles I., anil also in those painted after- 
wards by Sir Peter Lely and Sir Godfrey Kn filer, .he 
lace represented is Brunnle point , in winch the net- 
work is made on the cushion with bobbins, and the pat- 
tern worked into the net with tho needle. About 1777, 
a new ground was attempted by the lacemakera of 
Buckingham, which quickly superseded all others - this 
was* tho point-ground, which had, it is believed, been 
imported from the Netherlands. From the first ap- 
pearanoe oi this ground the origin of the modern pillow- 
lnce trade may be dated. It was not, howover, tdl the 
beginning of tne present century that the most striking 
improvements were modi . After 1812, at Houiton, the 
manufacture had arrived at that perfection, was so 
tasteful in demgn and delicate m workmanship, that 
tho best specimens of Brussels lace did not excel it. 
During tlie %ar with France, veils of Honiton lace 
were sold in London at from 20 to 100 guineas. After 
(hat time, however, the eflectB of tho competition of 
machinery began to be felt ; and gradually the pillow- 
lace trade sank into insignificance. Lace is said to 
have been manufactured by machinery as early ns 1703, 
by a atocking-weaver of Nottingham, named Ham- 
mond. Various other attempts m the same direction 
were made about the same time, and a few years after- 
wards the warp-framr for making warp-lure was in- 
vented. The imention of this machine has been 
ascribed to four persons, — Vandyke, a Dutchman ; 
Mr. Clare, of Edmonton, near London; Mr Marsh, 
Moorflelds, London; and Mr. Morris, of Notting- 
ham. By these machines lace of an inferior kind 
wraa produced in large quantities, and Nottingham 
lieoame tho centre of the new trade. In importance, 
however, it was soon far eclipsed by tho bobbin-net 
manufacture. In 1800, Mr. Heathcote, of Tiverton, 
took out n patent for a machine for making bobbin-net 
laoe. This invention made a complete revolution in 
the manufacture of the fabric. From tlmt time, 
the maohme became the subject of frequent im- 
provement, and was worked by steam-power in 
1810. Laoe became a general article of consump- 
tion, nnd that whioh had been sold at live guiueaa 
n yard fell to Is. 8 rf. Instead of smuggling French 
lace into England, English lace was smuggled into 
France, until the French makers were obliged to 
use maehines themselves. The quality of bobbin net 
laee depends upon the smallness of the meshes, 
their equality in sise, and the regn'anty with which 
thefr hexagonal shape is displayed. At the present 
time its manufacture is largely caused on in France, 
having been established, by English workmen in Calais 
in 1817, at which town there are now 600 machines. 
Bobbin-net laoe may be said to surpass every other 
brauoh of human industry in the couplex ingenuity of 
Its machinery. 


Lacixtemaoev 

Lxci-Bak. (SmLaoitxa.) 

Lackbta, W-srr'-M (Let. laeerta , a lixard), a constel- 
lation m the northern hemisphere, named by Helvetius. 
It is situated between the constellations Andromeda, 
Persons, C/gnus, and Cepheos, and contains no star 
above the fourth magnitude. 

Lacibtuudm, hi-Btr-tin'-e-de (Lat.), Che Lisard 
fain. — Under this title is included a family of reptiles 
belonging to the order Saura , and characterised by 
having a round and very elongated body, the tail espe- 
cially long, being sometimes lour times tho length of 
the trunk ; four strong feet, with lour or five unequal 
toes, armed with hooked claws ; a quadrangular flat 
head covered with horny plates, ana eyes furnished 
with a membranous expansion, resembling a third eye- 
lid; a wide mouth, and a long, flat, forked tongue. 
Although they are usually found in the Old World, a 
small number oi species is found in Australia. The 
Laeertinuke correspond with the genus Laeerta of 
Linnwus. They are very nimble in their movements, 
springing from one spot to another with great alacrity, 
and cling to and creep along rocks or walls with faci- 
lity by means of their hookod claws. In their habits 
they are gentle and timid, and they live ir. holes in the 
sand. They are not sociable m their habits, but live 
in pairs. Great heat or great cold renders them tor- 
pid ; and their general food consists oi insects, worms, 
small mollusca, &o. Tho females lay between five ami 
aeven eggs, which they leave to be hatched by the warmth 
of the air. Some of tho species are, however, vitipa- 
rous, and the whole family is long-lived. The scaly 
Heard, Zoohca vunpara, a native of England, is said to 
hatch its eggs within its own body it it be kept in e 
dry place, but to deposit eggs if retained in a damp 
one. The roost common species of the Laerrtintda is 
the green lixard, Laeerta vindie , which is from 10 to 
IS inches long, of a rich and varied green colonr, 
with spots and marks of brown and yellow. It is an 
active animal, feeding upon insects, and pursuing them 
with great agility. When the tail is broken off, the 
green lixard has the power ot forming a new one. It 
is found in all the warmer portions of Europe and 
Asia Minor, and has been met with as far north as the 
Channel isles. 

Lacues, hHh'-ez (Fr. Idchrr, to loosen), in Law, 
denotes slackness or negligence. The law shows no 
favour to those that are tardy or negligent, and throws 
upon the party guilty of it its consequences. It is laid 
down as a general maxim, that no laches or negligence 
shall be imputed to an infant; but this is chiefly true 
of the exemption that he enjoys from the ordinary bar 
by lapse of time. Tho law m general is, that, in the 
case of the sovereign, there can be no laches or negli- 
gence. This was formerly absolutely the case ; bnt in 
certain respects it has been limited by statute. Thus, 
by ft Geo. III. o. lfl, the orown is barred from its civil 
rights in suits relating to landed property, by the 
lapse of sixty years, and by 7 Wiljk III. o. 3, an indict- 
ment for treason (except for on attempt to assassinate 
the sovereign) mast bo found within three years alter 
the commiNMion of the offence. 

Lachryiur Chrtbti, lald-re-me Jcria'-ti (Lat., tears 
of Christ), a name given to one of the best of the wines 
grown in Italy. It is of a dark red colour, and some 
eritios say, of exquisite flavour. It is grown at Galitta, 
in Naples, although an inferior quality is grown around 
Vesuvius, which is exported as the genuine wine. The 
Laelirj me Chnsti is said to be identical with the old 
Falcrnlan wine frequently mentioned by Horace. 

Lachrymal, lAkf-re-mAl (Lat. laeryma, a tear), is a 
term applied, in Anat., to various organs in the neigh- 
bourhood of the eye, and connected with the tears ; as 
the lacry mal glands by which they are secreted, and the 
laeryma. duct by which they are conveyed ewey. (See 
Eye.) 

Lachbymatoby, Mk'-re-md-fo-re, is a small vessel of 
glass or earthenware, generally having along neck, and 
found in the tombs ot the ancients. It was long the 
opinion of antiquaries, that these were intended to add 
the tears of the relatives and friends of the deceased ; 
but there is no ground tor suoh an opinion; and it is 
more generally held now, that they were used for the 
purpose of containing perfumes. 

Lacistbmacbji, lat-eiaf-te-naa'-ee-e, in Bot., the La- 
eistema fam., a nat. ord. of Dieotyledonee, sub-class 
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Laconism 


-jK, with simple alter- , Laotoca, Ufete'-fttf (La*, tea, milk, from its stitty 
ers ia axillary catena, juice) in Bot» tea Lettuee, a ga&. of tha mat. ord. 


nate stipulate lews and ia axillary catena, juice) ia Bot» tea Lactose, a aao. of tbc aa 

Thay ara natives of woody plaoes in tropical America. CompocUm, The species X. total ia tec cc 
Nothing is known of their properties ana uses. or garden lettuce, so largely cultivated aa a 


employed in medicine for its narcotic properties. £. 
cirota yields the best and the largest quantity of lactu- 
is canum. Professor Johnston says,-** 1 The Uctncariom 


Nothing is known of their properties and uses. or garden lettuce, so largely cultivated as a salad. 

Laconism, Wc'-o-nUm, in Lit., is a short, pithy, and L. virota fa tha wdd or atrong-toeuted lettuce. If 
pouted saying, for which the ancient Lacedemonians the stem of the common lettuce. when it Is coning 
were remarkable; whence the name (from Laconia), into flower, be wounded with a knife, a milky Juice 
One of the most remarkable of the ancient laconisms exudes, which dnes in the open air into a friable 
was that of the Spartan mother to her eon, on present- mate of a brown colour. This inspissated juice ia 
mg Vm with his shield-* 1 * With it, or on iV—either called lactucarium, or lettwe-opwm, and is sometimes 
oring it back or bo carried back upon it. employed in medicine for its narcotic properties. L. 

Lacquering. {See Japanning.) cirota yields the best and the largest quantity of lsetu- 

Lactbals, We-te-dh (Lat. Joe, milk), in Anat., is canum. Professor Johnston says, — ** The Uctucsrium 
the name given to certain vessels of the human body, is one of those narcotics in which many of us uncon- 
on account of their containing a milk-like fluid, the soionsly indulge. The eater of green lettnea as a salad 
chyle. They serve to eonvey the chyle, or nutritious takes a portion of it in the juice of the leaves ho 
part of tho food, from the intestines to the thoracic swallows ; and many, after this is pointed out to teem, 
duct. They are very tender and transparent vessels, will discover that their heads are not unaffected after 
and are furnished with an infinite number of valves, i indulging copiously in a lettuce salad. Eaten at night, 
They have their origin in the internal vellons coat of the lettuce causes sleep ; eaten during tho day, it 
the smsll intestines, perforate the other coats, and then I soothes and calms, and allays the tendency t > nervous 
proceed through numberless converging branches be- ! irritability. And yet the lover of lettuce would pro- 
tween the la) era of the mesentery, to the thoracic ' bably take it very much amiss if ho were told that ho 
duet, the main branch of the absorbent system, which, ate his green leaves partly, at least, for the same rea- 
at the part where the chief lacteal branches join it, is son aa the Turk or ubiniman takes his whiff from the 
dilated into what is called the receptaculum cliyli. In tiny opium-pipe.'* 

their passage through the mesentery, the lactcsls tro- Lactucabiuk, or Lsttuce-Opium. {See LaCTOCA.) 
verse numerous mesenteric absorbent glands, where; Ladanuv {See Cistacf*.) 
they communicate with veins, and the fluid contained i Ladder, Uld'-Jer (Ang.-Sax.), a simple contrivance 
m them is exposed to the influence of the blood, from I which affords means of access to any part of the ex- 
which it acquires colouring matter and fibrin. {See tenor of a house, or from one level to another. In 


Biaisno*.; 


I the former case, and m all constructive and dcco- 


Lactxo Acid, laV-lik (from Lat. foe, milk), (2IIO, rative operauuua, painting, glazing, Ac., movable lad- 
0, .H 10 0 |0 ). -lactic acid is produced by natural or dersareu9ed; but in gaitnug access from one part of a 
artificial fermentation from milk and other Animal mine to another, or from the ground-floor of a ware- 
matters containing lactose, or sugar-of-milk. Starch, house or factory to the floors a 
cane sugar, dextrin, and gum, also pass into luetic used. Ladders answer tho purnbse of a staircase in 
acid under certain circumstances. Thus it is forme*.’ all cases; but m ascending andMescending it is neces- 
in eauer-kraut, in malt vinegar, and during the manu sary to hold the sides of the ladder with tne hands, as 
factors of wheaten starch. It is easily made by dis very few could manage to retain tbeir footing on the 
solving 8 parts of cane sugar in 60 of water ; to thii rounds without doing so. Tho ladder consists of two 
solution are added I part of casein, or poor choese, anc vertical pieces or aides, generally made of a fir pole 
3 parts of chalk. The mixture is set aside in a warm sawn down the middle, and a number of ronndo or 
place for two or three weeks, during which time the transverse pieces of oak, or some hard wood, the ends 
mass becomes gradually filled with crystals of lactate of which are inserted into holes bored laterally into 
of lime. These crystals are purified by recrystolliza- the sides for their reception, about tenor twelve inches 
turn, and treated with their exact equivalent of sul- apart. Thu rounds ore fastened and kept in position 
phone acid. The residue is digested in alcohol, which by wedges that are driven into a slit made in either end 
dissolves the lactic acid and leaves the sulphate of of eaeh round. The boles in the sides should be bored 
lime. The lactio acid is obtained from the solution by before the pole is sawu asunder. The sides of the 
evaporating the alcohol. In its pure state it forms a better kinds of ladders are made of pieces of deal 
transparent, inodorous, uncrystallizahle, syrupy liquid, squared and planed ; but when fir poles ore used, the 
with a sharp acid taste. It is soluble in water, aloo- flat part of the aide is generally turned outwards. The 
bd, and ether, and may be distilled unchanged if air rounds vary from an inch to an inch and a half in 
be excluded. Exposed to a heat of 260°, it loses diameter m tho middle, and are rather leas in size a* 
water, and is converted into a yellow bitter fusible either end. An iron bar, with a nnt and aerew at either 
anbstanco, nearly insoluble in water. Heated to end, is generally substituted for a wooden ronnd at a 
600° Fahr., it changes to a volatile acid, the citracomc, short distance from the top and bottom of a ladder, to 
and laatide distils over. Lactide dissolves in alcohol, look the whole tightly together. The coropanlon-lad- 
oryatallizing from it in brilliant rhombic prisms. At ders of ships, and ladders in mills and factories, from 
225° it flues, and may be sublimed unchanged. Hu- one deck or floor to another, have flat heads instead of 
solved m water, it assumes four equivalents of that ronnds, and a handrail at the side. They are, lodged, 
substance, and becomes converted into hydrated lactio more like a staircase, or a set of steps such as are used 
aoid. Lactide absorbs ammonia with great greediness, by painters, paperhangers, and upholsterers, than a 
forming lactamde . The lactates are mostly soluble in ladder properly so called. A ladder may be made 
water; a few of them may be crystallised. Lactio aoid available in gymnastic exercises for strengthening the 
enters into the composition of the gastrio-jnice, the irms, by placing it against a wall, at any angle be- 
perspiration, and, m esses of diabetes, of the saliva tween 30 and 45 degrees, and endeavouring to ascend • 
and the urine. and descend underneath the ladder by clasping the 

Lacxin, La cross, sngsr-of-milk. {See Buoass.) rounds hand over hand. The ladder may also be sua- 
Lactomktek, l&k~tom'*e-fer (lat. lac , milk ; metrnm, pended horizontally for the same purpose, either end 
a measure), an instrument used for the puipose of being supported on a wall about 8 or id feet in height, 
asoertamiig the proportion of cream contained in the Lading, Dill or. {See Bill or Ladivo.) 
milk of any particular cow, or of tho general produce Ladt. lai'-de, a term supposed to have signified 
of a dairy. It is generally in the form of a glass tube originally loaf-giver (Ooth. Mat/, loaf, and Man, 
set perpendiculai ly in a stand. The tube is about a o serve or distribute;, from tho practice of tho 
foot high and half an inch in diameter, with a gradu- fives of the neb distributing bread to the poor or to 
teed scale marked on tho outside. Milk fresh from heir domestics. Tooke derives it from M\flan, to lift, 
the oow is poured into it, and allowed to remain in it , one raised to the rank of her husband. As a title 
till the cream separates and floats on the surface, when, ot hononr. it is the correlative of lord. It belongs, of 
by observing the marks on tee scale, the proportions of right, to the daughters t>r all peers above the rank of 
milk and cream can easily be ascertained. viscount, and is extended by courtesy to tee wives of 

LaOTONb, Wc-ione, a volatile liquid, with a strong baronets and knights. In common usage, the term is 
pungent odour, boiling at about 198° Fahr., found employed in speaking of tee women of tee upper 
amongst the products of distillation of sagar-of’milk. classes generally. 
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Lady-bird 

Last-bird, or Lady-cow, a well-known little inseot, 
belonging to the family OoecinelUda, which comes 
under the class of Caleoptcroui insects. according to Lin> 
mens. The lady-bird » distinguished by a heminnheri 
ch! and convex form of bodr, by the second Joint o 
the tarsi being large and deeply hiloheri, and by tlu 
colour of the spots on the elytra. Diflerent species are 
found in various parte of the world, and in England n 
is eommon enough. The lady -bird is a very sm«l 
insect, and its colour is generally red or yellow, willi 
blaok spots, which vary both in sire aud number , or 1 
is sometimes black, with a hite, red, and yellow spots 
1# creeps very slowly, but llies rapidly ; uml, wbei 
alarmed or caught, it ejects a yellow mucilagiuoui 
fluid of a strong disagreeable odour. This insect n 
very abundant iu gardens tumbled with apknln » 01 
plant-lice, which it is veiy useful in di 'droyng , in bop 
plantations, particularly, it is mostly seen. The young 
lady-birds are grubs of a mull flattened appearnm. 
which are produced from little yellow • ggs, whi< b th 
parant insert deposits niniuig the upknlen t so that, .is 
soon as they are hatehed, they are at once witlin, 
reach of their prc>, which they are easily able U 
destroy. 

LADY-DAY. (tire AHIfUtrClATIOV ) 

LxHODirnnA, le •mo-dip' -it da ((Jr la I wo*, thiout, 
pens, a foot), the name of an older of Cntstwcihts 

5 laced by Latredle between the Ainphooda nnd tin 
sopoda. The head of this order is conll ’ t nfc with tin 
first segment of the thorax, nnd supports tie 1 lom 
anterior feel. They arc described by Liifrcillo a 
being the only form among the Malncodrni'it wit I 
sessile eyes, whoso posterior ext mint > duos not prwiil 
distinct trachea 1 , and which ha\c Imrilly any tail. 1 lie 
Leemodipoila have all four sclaceuus antenna 1 , mi rod 
on a three-jointed peduncle ; mandibles without palpi , 
a vesicular body at the base of tour pair of feet at 
least, beginning with the second nr thud p*'ir, reckon- 
ing those of the head. The body, usually Hlitoim « r 
linear, is composed of eight or nine joniia, and the f* < 1 
are terminated bv a strong hook. The ogin of the 
female are carried in u pouch formed by appiotim.il 
scales, nndei tlio second and third ‘ognunts of the 
body. All the apecics an* marine, \mmjg the mb- 
divisions arc the Fib for mm, wlmh keep tun.nig the 
marine plants aud sponges, walk like cat* ipilluia, tiun 
frequently and rapidly on themselves, or ael up then 
bodies while their autenn.p pontmue to vibrate Pin* 
subdivision Cyamut has three species, all nt whn h Inc 
on the cetacea; and one of them, Cyaui't* oefi, is also 
found on the mackerel, it is called, by fishermen, the 
whale-louse. 

Laobitabia. (8ee Goran ) 

LAGXTTA, laq-gct'-fo {tugetta is the name of the 
species in Jamaica), in Dot., a gcu of the nat. ord 
Thgmelaocee. The species L Inilearin i« the celebrated 
lace-bark tree. The bark, wh*m inaceiated, may be 
separated into luminn*, the number ol wleel* depends 
upon the age ol the npet mien the— h no a 1 m autitid 
laoo-liko appeal slice, amt po*»se.s gred stnngth. It 
may be used for making rope*, and w.ii .it one time iu 
groat demand in tlu* ’West Indies tor making nine- 
whips, dloanc soys that caps, ruffles, amt complete 
dresses for ladies, have been made lium tin 1 lacc-baik. 
Lngetta cloth has been imported into this country 
under the name of guana. 

LaOOON, Ifl-jfoon' (Tt.il laquna, L.at. lacuna, a mo- 
rass), a name applied to extensive creeks which run 
lat inland, and arc nearly encmlcd by tlm land. In 
the Adriatic there are many instances of them, as also 
along the coast oi America and amongst the \\ c-t- 
Indian islands. 

Laird, laird (Sat. kin ford ), is a term used in the 
Scottish dialect, and properly signifies the lord of a 
manor, a proprietor holding his laudj immediately of 

the crown 

f * A laird and twenty pence pronounced with noise, 
171160 construed, but for t> plain yeoman go." 

It la In eommon Isngnsge used in a in«u*h wider sense, 
and applied to any proprietor of lam t or houses. 

Lint, laf-c-te (Gr. fuo», the people), is a te*in 
applied collectively to the whole people that arc not 
clergy, or not in holy orders. (See Clxrgy.) 

Laxx, tail (Lnt. Incut), n term applied in Geog. 
2«H 


Lama 

to a quantity or collection of water sumfonded by 
land. Lakes’ may strictly be divided into four du- 
tinet classes Firstly, those which neither bavo au 
outlet, nor rei eive any addition to their contents 
from running water , secondly, those whioh have an 
outlet and are led by springs, receiving no superficial 
running water ; th.nllv, the class which is by far the 
most numerous, that both receive and discharge 
streams of wnter. and, lastly, those which receive 
tributares, but ban* no visible outlet or communica- 
tion with tn»» sea. Of these latter, the Caspian Sea 
and Lake Aral are instances. It is, however, remark- 
able that h 11 lnk^s «d this description are found to be 
sjlf . Then* aie many peculiar phenomena connected 
with lakes which are wholly unac counted for. Among 
the rcit, the faculty of disappearing, and reappearing 
again at tutorials; as Lake Clurtumta, in Illyria, and 
also Lake Welter, in Sweden, which experiences vio- 
ler 1 *«*»••*-■ durng severe weather. 

1 i * 1 ! s-i Mu ■ —Hydrated peroxide of iron is de- 
posited m large quantities by certain lakes in Sweden 
and Norway. It is similar iu composition to the bog 
u on-ore found m other parts of Europe. 

Likfa, insoluble compounds formed between the 
cnlnunng matters of dye-stuffs and hj urate of alu* 
iriinaiind other metallic oxidis The jiiocpss of mor- 
danting depends on this property. By soaking the 
lubrics to be dyed in a solution of a salt of alumina, 
liinoMdo of tiu, or tho scsquioxides of iron and chro- 
mium, a union takes placo between the flhre and the 
salt , when the fabric is passed through the dye-stuff, 
m insoluble lnkn is formed in the fibre of the cloth. 
It is generally supposed that the lakes are insoluble 
precipitates, burned between the metallic oxide and 
me aud ol the die-stuff. Numerous lakes thus formed 
are made into pigments, the names of which indicate 
thi ir origin. 

Lama, ijiwaisv:, ln’-wi, hi'-ma-ism (Thibetan lama, 
a priest), ib the uaniooi the prevailing religion of Thibet 
and other pm ts ot Asm It is an offshoot of Buddhism, 
which it \er> much resembles. The Dalai Lama, or 
hi.'f of this religion, is the , 4 

Tided incarnation, of Buddha. He is looked upon as 
in ounniM lent and eternal divimtv; and hence ins death 
•I'insioiM no visible grief or mourning, as it is only 
a egiirdt*d ai his disappearance, and his reappearance 
s patiently waited lor in his successor. The Dalai 
’Limes poiuts out his successor ; at other times the 
.s are consulted for that purpose. When offici- 
ating, the Doha s«ts cross-legged and statue-bke upon 
iiagiiiflcent cushions over tho altar, dressed in splendid 
nbes. noticing nobody, and moving only his hands to 
•less the people. Sometimes he distributes balls made 
it p«st«*. clay, or other muteiials, which arc regarded 
it infinite efficacy. The title of lama is given to the 
lend ol every mon istery, and every lama is considered 
i vicar of the Deity, and requires implicit obedience to 
ill his eniunmuds, like the Dalai Lama himself. Their 
einples are in the Indo-Chinese form, square, fronting 
lie e e>t ui Thibet and the south m Mongolia, limy 
have three gates and three interior divisions ; rzx., the 
entrance-1 ill; the body of the edifice, with two parallel 
rows of columns , nnd the sanctuary, with the throne 
of the high laina. There are numerous statues, paint- 
ings ol' the gods, ornaments, and implements of all 
sorts The walls and columns are inscribed with 
prayers, and there mv also poles bearing flags with 
prayers Vr.iver-wheels, the taming of which is sap- 
posed to be cqu illy efficacious with vocal supplication, 
aie to be seen evervwhere. Festival davs, ceremonies, 
and pageants of all kinds, variedn.n, fie performances 
of magicians, ns well as fasts, sacraments, ami noisy 
music, a innate the zeal ot the faithful. Dead lamas 
are commonly embalmed and preserved in pyramids. 
The bodies of rich hvnieu are burned, and their ashes 
picserml; while those of tho common people ara 
either erposed to be devoured by birds, or eaten by 
sacred dogs kept for the purpose. Rich persons about 
to die are assisted by lamas, who open a passage for 
the soul through the skull. The principal holy place 
in Thibet is Lasss, iu and around which are an immense 
nutnbir of monasteries. Tho most renowned of the 
Lsmaic schools is that of the Lhabrang, or cathedral 
of Lassa. In rnanv of the monasteries are also schools 
of magic. The lamas also act as physicians, effecting 



UNIVTOSAL mVOEMATlON. 

Lambdoidal Snture 

their c*as by prayers and some innocent medicament*. was there a greater variety of beantlflil, tender, and 
r5tf; Hue's Sourem d'n* ravage datu la Tarfarif, pathetic images, all expressive of the deepest distrait 
& * *® Mint, pendant U* Annies 18U45-46 j and soirow, more happily chosen and applied, than in 

K. F. Koeppen’s Lmnaische Ifurarckte, do, (Berlin, the lamentations of this prophet ; nor can wa too much 
1859) ; J Veto American Cyrlop<rJ.i<j. aduiire the full and graceful flow of that pathatm do- 

Lambdoidal Sutubb, in Anat., is qucoce m which the author pours fortli the efihiKWiof 

the suture that unites the occipital to toe two parietal a patriot heart, and piously weeps over the rain of Us 
bones of the skull, and is so named from its resem- venerable country."— (U<* nr ' 


blapce to the Greek letter lambda 

Lambeth Articles, I.im'-befh, in Eccl. Hist., is the 
name given to certain articles drnwn up by the arch* 
bishop of Canterbury and the biehop of London, at 
Lambeth, in 1595. They are decidedly Calvimstic in 
their form , but they were never imposed by authority. 
They are to the effect that God bath, out of his good 
pleasure, from all eternity, predestinated certain per* 
eons to life, others to inevitable condcmu.it ion j a true 
believer is one who is endowed mth justifying faith, 
which faith doth not utterly tail nor vanish away m 
the elect , no man is able to conic to Christ unless the 
Father di aw him, and all men ore nut drawn by th< 
Father, that they may come to the Son 

Lamb's Littccr. {foe Valeria yt-lla.) 

LamblL/B, bt-meV-lc (Lat ), a term applied in Conch. 
So those little plates of which th<' shells borne by erua- 
taceoua Ashes are compose!. 

L axsllicor if as, Id-Hid ‘h-hornc (Lai. lamella , a; 
plate; cornu, a horn), one of the sections of the ordpr ' 
Cofeopfcra, according to the a v stem of Latmllo. They 
have five joints to all tho tarsi. The atitcnnip are 
inserted m a small hollow in tront of tho eyes, 'iUnu 
short, and usually composed ot 0 or 10 ju.nts, t'.e i.i-i 
Of which are large and flat, and open out like .i t n 
The eiypeus is generally veiy large, mul tho Inbrum 
small an 1 hidden beneath it. The mandibles of seve- 
ral are membranous— a character observed in no other 
coleopterous insects. Toe Hnnly is numerous, and is 
noted for the brilliancy ot the metallic colours which 
ornament those species which feed on living vegetables. 
The larva is suit, f-oniewhat c\ Midricnl in inrni, with a 
large veitical bead Six him ill log*, .iro attached to the 
thoracic segments, and the lmdv ib always bent. Some 
of them require three or four years to becomo pupa;. 
When about to assume the pupa form, tho lai va» inclose 
themselves m an oval ease, or one resembling an elon- 
gated ball, composed of earth, lottcn wood, or othei 
surrounding miWmiCph, which thev have gnawed ami 
cemented together with u glutinous matter. Then 
lood consists oi tho duugof vunnus ammals, mould 
and the roots ot vegetables. Some ol them liveiu 
decayed vegetable and annual sub-unt es, upon which 
they' feed They sometimes destroy immense quauti 
ties of vegetahlee which arc u^otul to man. 

Lambbxatiobs or Jeulmiati, lloow op, latn'-cn- 
tm'-tkvnh (Lat. »*•■*'. •* t**»» 11 one of one of the 

canonical books s. e « •. i 1 « That this booli 

is the work of the prophet whose namo it bears is 
attested by the most ao> lent and uniform tradition, 
and is confirmed by the subject, of tho book, and by 
its language and style. This book was evidently written 
in metre, and consists of a number of plaintiff effu- 
sions, composed utter the manner ot funeral dirges 
It is, m oar Bible, divided into flic chapters, and 
consists of five distinct elegies. According to Jahn, 
the book does n v* r^af « t » a *■" 
of the poems a it ilb n i:t i a mi.: . 1 w u* si These 

are: — 1. the carryiug away of king Jchomkim, w 
10,000 of the principal Hebrews (i ) ; 2. the assault of 
Jerusalem (n.) ; 3. the calamities undergone by tho 
prophet (ui.) ; 4. the ovei throw of Jerusalem, the 
carrying away of king Zedckiah, and tho slaughter of 
the Hebrews (iv.) ; 5. the wretched condition of the 
people, and of Jerusalem after the destruction ot the 
city (v.). Each elegy consists of twenty-two periods, 
according to the number of letters in the Hebrew 
alphabet ; and in the first four chapters tlio initial let- 
ters of each period follow the order of tho alphabet, 
after the manner of an acrostic In the third chapter 
eaoh period contains three verses, all having the same 
initial letter. The fifth chapter, likewise, Has twenty- 
two verses, but the order of the initial letters is ne- 
glected* The style, as the poetic character of tho com- 
position required, is somewhat more elevated than that 
of the prophecies. The tropes correspond with the 
sorrowful nature of the subject. Never, perhaps, 
2<)ft 


Lamia, lam'-e-a (Or.), m fabulous Hitt., a monster 
saul to inhabit the centr*' ol Alrua, with the face 
and upper part of the b nly like a woman, and the 
I extremities like a serpent. The first hunts, accord- 
j ing to classic mythology, whs tho daughter of Neptune, 
who, having become insane through the jealousy of 
Juuo, caught and devoured all new-born enildrsti she 
came across. The lamia?, however, of the ancients, 

! were sometimes represented ns a species of monstrous 
1 animal, or again os a vampire. This latter character is 
| seized upon, and ramed ont, by Goethe, m his “ Bride 
; of Corinth," where a voting man is represented as 
mnrrjing a lamia, who sucks his Ute-blood at night. A 
tale, somewhat similar in construction, occurs also in 
Philostiatus* “Life of Apollonius of Tyana." 
Lamuc£jz (foe Lariats ) 

L vviAW War. tfm-e-Jn, m the ancient history of 
Greece, is the name given to that war which sprang up 
after tho death of Alexouder, tho dependent Greek 
* regarding this as a favourable opportunity fbr 
regaining their independence Tho Athenians took 
the lead, and were eordially seconded by the 
.1'* 1 .ind a confederacy was formed, com* 
: i • 1 : lost of tho other states of Greece. 

V 1. 1 • ».• lorn' was rai-ed, the command of 
which was given to Lco'dhencs, who marched against 
Antipater, then presiding over Macedonia. Anlfpater 
entered TI.esaaly at the head of 13,000 foot ana 000 
horse, but was beaten by the superior force of 
Ihe confederates With the remains of his fovoe, 
amounting to about 8,000 or 0,000 men, ho took reftige 
in Latnm, wheic he resolved to maintain a siege. 
Leost hones being unable to take the city by storm, 
began to besiege it , but lus operations were frequently 
distui bed by the sallies ot Antipatcr, in one of wliidn 
Leosthencs himself was killed by a stone hurled from 
an engine. 1 lie man h ot reinforcements to the aid of 
the besieged, under the commnud of Leonnatns, com- 
pelled the confederates to raise the siege and advance 
to meet this new forte, before a junction should be 
effei ted. In t h* engagement which ensued, Leonnatae 
was plain, and his armv defeated. Craterus Best 
marched to fl.c aid of Antipatcr, having, besides vete- 
rans, heaiy-auned. 1,000 Persian bowmen and 
Klingers, and l,rn«0 cavalry. The united Macedonian 
army then numbered beiw*‘.»n 4o, 000 and 50,000 heavy 
infantry, 3,000 light troops, uu<l &, 000 cavalry ; while 
the Greek forces were lilt L* more than half as nume- 
rous. At length an engagement took place on the 
plain oi Cr&numi, in which, though tho Greeks were 
on the point of gHiniug the victory, they gave up the 
struggle, though .they had lost not more than 500 men. 
Ihe vanquished armv sued tor peace. The states 
found themselves no longer able to maintain the con- 
test, and peace was gi .oiled to them on very easy 
terms, except the Athenians, who were compelled to 
receive a Macedonian gaimon m Munyehia, to pay a 
sum ot nioucy t««r the cost of tho war, and deliver up a 
number of their obnoxious orators, including Demos- 
thenes and llvperides, who hail been the means of 
inciting tlie.r ' countrymen to war. Demosthenes 
escaped by tu! mg poison, but Hypendes was con- 
demned to' have his tongue cut out, and then to be pat 
to death. 

Laxi.yj, latn'-e-ra (Lat ), meaning a layer, applied 
> the different plates of minerals, or coats of bone, 
lying one above another. In Bot , the lamiba meant 
Inc broad and spreading part of tho petal of a polypc- 
alous corolla. In Anat , lamnas are the two plaits 
ar tables ot the skull. 

Lamiwjp, hm '•c-nr, tb* namo of a tnbo or famflr of 
Jongicorn beetles, distinguished, according to LatMult, 
by their head being vertical ; their palpi fllifonn. With 
the terminal point more or less oval in shape, and 
tapering to a point ; the maxillm have the ootar lobe 
iligbtly narrowed at the end ; tho thorax nearly equal 
hrooghou exclusive of the lateral apinea or tuber- 
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Lamp 


cnles. Borne varieties are aptero us, a modification of 
atroetore poueued by no other family of loogieorn 


Laxhtabia, Um-t-naV-rt-d (Let. lamina, a plate or 
layer), in Bot. f a gen. of Alga, or sea-weeds. L. sac- 
charin* is remarkable for containing upward* of 12 per 
cent, of the angary matter called mannits. The young 
parta mired with those of L. dimtata, are eaten in Scot* 
land, under the name of tangle. In China, L. mccka- 

rtna » called tea-tape, and is a common article of food 

along the coast. L. potatorum is another edible species, 
nsedas a table vegetable in Australia. 

Laxhab-Day, t&m'-m At (Bar. hlaf , loaf; matte , boll 
day or feast), the 1st day of August, which was so 
caued because the Saxons, among whom it was ac- 
counted a feast of first-fruit*, were accustomed to 
make offerings of loaves made of new corn on this day; 
or because tenants were m the habit of bringing a por- 
tion of the oorn tbet bad been recently cut on the land 
they occupied, to their landlord, on this day at the 


Lamp, liimp (Or. lampat, a torch, a lamp), a general 
term applied to those contrivances which are used for 
producing light by the combustion of materials that 
are liquid at ordinary temperatures, such ab most of 
the fixed oils ; the solid fats being made into candles. 
The invention of the lamp is ascribed to the Egyptians 
Its nae was known in the days of Moses and Jon. The 
application of lamps passed from Egypt into Greece, 
where they were consecrated to M inerva, i no goddess of 
learning, as indicative of the scholar's nocturnal study. 
Prom Greece the use of lamps passed to Home. Among 
the Egyptians, Hebrews, Greeks, and Komans, oil 
lamps were generally used, and they vied with each 
other in the construction of these instruments. Some 
of the apeoimena which have been preserved to the 
present time display mnch taste and elegance of de- 
sign. The interiors of all of them, however, aro rongh 
and meagre. The first person who is known to hate 
published a collection of ancient lamps, is Fortnmo 
Lice to, an Italian, whoso chief design appears to have 
been to prove tho possibility of constructing lamps 
which would burn for ever. The sixth hall of the mu- 
seum of Portici is now entirely filled with lamps and 
candelabra discovered in the houses of Pompon and 
Herculaneum. It would appear that the ancients 
constructed their earliest lamps of baked earth ; but 
subsequently of various metals— bronze especially. 
There are a few ancient lamps of iron extant ; but they 
are rare, either because that metal was little used for 
the purpose, or on account of its rapid decomposition 
in the ground. There are four specimens in tho museum 
of Portici, and one specimen or a glass lamp, which is 
entirely solid and in one single piece. A golden lamp 
in the temple of Minerva ia mentioned by Pausamas ; 
nod St. Angnatine speaks of lamps of surer. There 
was a strong belief among ancient writers, that per- 
petual lamps existed. Instances have been cited by 
various authors where lamps were found burning in 
ancient sepulchres, which were extinguished as soon as 
the air was admitted. The most remarkable instance 
ia that of the tomb of Tulhola, daughter of Cicero, dis- 
covered at Borne in 1640. The notion, in moat of those 
oases, probably arose from the inflammation of tho 
hydrogen gas which escaped from the tombs when 
opened. The lamps or candles used by the Jews in 
their own houses were put into a high stand, raised 
from the (pound. The lamps used by the wise and 
fooliah virgins mentioned in the New Testament were 
of a different kind. Critics and antiquaries seem to 
agree that they were a kind of torches, made of iron 
or potters' earth, wrapped about with linen, and moist- 
ened from time to tune with oil. It was customary 
among the Bomans to have a lamp either hanging from 
the oeiling or placed on a stand in the room. These 
stands were often richly ornamented. ( See Cavbxla- 
sbuh.) It was also the custom among the Bomans, 
on oooastous of national rejoicing, to have public illu- 
minations : on which oooaaioua lamps were suspended 
at the windows. The practice of placing lamps in the 
sepulchres of the dead was probablv meant to he alle- 
ntyd of the cessation of earthly existence. Rome of 
the aepulohral lamps are sculptured with the figure of 
a butterfly, in reference to the escape of the soul. The 
early Christians adopted thie usage in he 
210 


ments ; and lamps bays been found in the £ombf of 
many saints' ana martyrs. In treating of the con- 
struction of modern lamps, it is neoesaary to take into 
consideration the nature of flame. B/renrring to tho 
article on Flaxi, it will be seen that, in order to insure 

a constant and steady flame, it is necessary that the 

supply of combustible matter be steady ana uniform. 

It must, therefore, be either in a liquid or gaseous 
state, so that it may approach the flame in an uninter- 
rupted current. The combustible anbstaace may either 
be made to approach the flame by capillary attraction 
through wioks, or by mechanical pressure. A good 
lamp must have tbo following properties. It moat bo 
supplied with carbonaceous matter and with oxygen ; 
it must convert tbo former into a gaseous state : and it 
must bring the gas so prodnoed into contact with oxy- 
gen at snen a temperature that the carbon will combine 
with oxygen m the highest degree without producing 
smoke. The kind of oil used for burning in lamp* 
vanes, in different parts of the world, according to the 
sources of supply. In Great Bntain whale-oil » used ; 
but seal-oil, Ash-oil, and oila obtained from seeds by 
pressure, are also largely employed. The oils of rape- 
seed and jnoppy-seed are used in Paris, and in tho 
south of France and Italy an inferior kind of olive- 
oil. In other parts of Italy, lamp-oils are obtained 
from expressed grape-stones and from walnuts. Oil 
of sesamum-seed is burnt on the eastern and southern 
coasts of the Mediterranean ; while in tropical coun- 
tries, cocoa-nnt oil is generally used, although it 
is solid in this country. On account of the defi- 
cient supply of tallow daring the war with Bnsais, 
a number of new oils have been introduced of late 
into the commerce of this country. They are all 
used for burning in lamps. The simplest way in 
which a lamp can be formed is that practised in mak- 
ing night-lights to burn in sick chambers. A small 
quantity of water is ponrod luto a glass tumbler, or 
other vessel, and above that a quantity of oil ; a piece 
of cork is then pierced so us to admit a few threads 
of cotton to pas* through *t, n; 1 the cork being placed 
upon tho oil, will <1 >m . I’.c t.iifon threads will draw 
up the oil by cnpi .iit »"rn linn, and a feeble, but 
clear, light will !■.» g i.*i\ I he antique lamps spoken 
of before, many of which possess great artistic besnty 
of form, cannot claim a higher construction than those 
of many rude nations. In general, they consist of a ves- 
sel, open or closed, with an unspun round wick, which 
is held by a nozzle at tho beak. Aa combustion can 
only take place on the outside of the flame, more car- 
bon is likely to be liberated from the oil than the 
oxygen in contact with the flame can consume. Hence 
all lamps of this sort give a dim light, easily go out, 
and possess a smoky flame. The old Kitchen-lamp had 
the beak removed to a considerable distance from the 
reservoir, so as to lessen the shadow cast by the flame, 
and increase the illuminating power. Till 1769, how- 
ever, all lamps continned to bo dim, smoky, ill-made 
articles, soiling everything they came near, and filling 
the air with anything but an agreeable odour. The 
invention and introduction of the argand lamp at that 
time, by Ann Argand, made a revolution in illumination. 
(See A eg and Lamp.) Among the inventiona which 
appear to indicate important progress in the history of 
lamp-illumination, may he enumerated the following * 
—The Worms lamp. This lamp is used and well known 
in the countries bordering on the Shine. It is charac- 
terized by tho shape of the wick. The flbrea of the 
wick, instead of being collected into a round bundle, 
are placed in small bundles side by side, forming 
together a flat ribbon. The effect produced by this 
arrangement is that the edges of the flame are at no 
point so distant that a nucleus can form in the centre, 
whmh, from want of air, will barn incompletely end 
Btnoke. Another advantage possessed by this and 
*ther lamps to be described, is the movability of the 
rick. This is effected by means of screws. The wick 
is raised or lowered, according as the screws are 
turned, and a larger or smaller quantity of air is em- 
ployed in the combustion. When the wick is high, a 
large quantity of oil ia decomposed, and when low. a 
small quantity — 1 The Study-lamp. In the common study- 
lamp, the oil-vessel is more flat, and, instead of being 
situated below, is behind and at the aide of tbe flame, 
so that its shadow falls muoh beyond the immediate 
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.ichiity of th. lut, and in do ir»j interfem with tb« temp, wiileSi fc® bnoom* »u, ». 

penoa fa front of the tamp. The ***** vat, too, of wmilor in principle, but of somewhat 4 
the light passing upwards, u collected by a conical atrnction. The whole body of the tamp f 
shade and reflected downwards.— The Astral lamp was voir for the oil. and at the tame time the 


Irfumprey 

noma very popular of tate years, ia 
le. but of somewhat different eon* 


fomiai^w 

a barrel of the 
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constracted by Bordier-Marcet, with the idea o f making gamp, in which the piston is worked br a spiral 
the sinking of the level of the oil as imperceptible as firmly attached to it, and to the npper part ofthe 
possible, and, at the same time, the diminution of the barrel. When the piston presses on theanrtaoo of 
flame by means of a very flat oil-vessel, in which, there- the oil, it forces the fluid up a tube to the burner, 
fore, a larger quantity of oil only occupies a very insig- Tho lamp derives its name from a small wire, or mode- 
niflcant height. The principle of the astral lamp was rator, which is placed in the ascending tube, in older 
applied to the argand.— In the Sinumbra-lamp (tine to regftlate tho supply of oil to the wick, and keep the 
mini, without shadow), the shadow i' greatly reduced quantity invariable. Volatile oila, anch as camphiue. 


try making the circular oil-vessel in such a way that its are applicable for illuminating pnrpoaea in tampa, 
three surfaces meet in the form of a flat wedge, the when they can be obtained at a sufficiently low pnoe: 
sharp edge being directed towards the flame. The but they require special management and a well- 
position of the flame m relation to the oil-vessel is regulated and abundant supply of air to consnmo 
each, that two tangents drawn from the base to the completely the large amount of carbon which they 
apex of the flame to the latter, meet a few inches contain. When employed instead of oil in ordinary 
behind it. Beyond this point the lamp can east no lamps, they evolve a great quantity of amckc, and 
shadow; but even in this small space, it i* almost much of tho oil escapes combustion. In many parts 
entirely destroyed by a ground-glass shade, which, of England and the continent, vapour lamps are 
resting upon the oil-vessel, surrounds the chimney and employed. In these tamps, which consume either 
scatters the light in all directions around. In all tbeao spirits of wine, mixed with volatile oils rich in carbon, 
tamps one common evil is to bo noticed , namely, that or coal-tar naphtha, the liquid is generally converted 
of having the oil-vessel at all events within a few lines into vapour before it roaches the burner, and they are 
Of the level of the burner, in a position which, conse- therefore distinguished an vapour , or se{f-generaHng 
qnently, throws the most objectionable shadow A gas lamps. Amongst these may bo mentioned Lflders- 
brge number of contrivances iiave been invented in ilorfFs lamp, tor burning pure oil of turpentine; 
outer to remove the cistern, either to a considerable Mansfield's lamp, for burning mixtures of pyroxylio 
distance above the flame— when its shadow would fall spirit, or acetone, with various hydro-carbons ; Holli- 
on the ceiling— or to a position much below the flame, day's lame, for consuming rectified coal-tar naphtha 
when it would fall at the foot of the lamp. In the nmed with air; and Beale and D'llanen’s lamps, for 
former of these cases, from the peculiar arrangement the same purpose. Within the last few years, targa 
of the oil-cistern, the height of the oil in the burner numbers of inexpensive lamps have been manufactured 
cannot be qmte oonstant, but will alternately sink and for the purpose of consuming thd paraffin prooured 
immediately nse again to its former height ; whilst m from the distillation of the petroleum obtained in the 
these lamps described previously, the suction of the recently-discorercd oil-wells of America and else- 
wick is always rendered more difficult by the where. The necessity lor artificial light in mining 
sinking of the oil. When the oil cistern is trans- operations below the surface, where explosive gases 
posed to tho foot of the lamp, all shadow is avoided ; often impregnate the air, at an early period turned 
but the advantage of the free flow of oil is lost ; the attention of scientific men to the construction of 
in all tamps of this sort, therefore, the oil must be ] lamps which oould be safely used in an explosive atmo- 
raised. They are, tbeieforc, interesting on account kphere. In 1815, tho discovery of the safety-lamp 
of their ingenious, but at the same time complicated, made independently, by Sir Humphrey Davy and 
apparatus, which partly depends upon hydrodynamic, George Stephenson. Although many modifications of 
partly upon hydrostatio laws, and is partly also a mere form have been made since that time, the modem 
mechanical arrangement. — In Girard’ s lamp, the oil is safety-lump is still similar in pnuciple to the “Davy** 
raised by the compression of air somewhat after the and “ Gcordy" lamps. (See Safitt-Lamp.) 
manner of water in a fire-engine, or aa in Hero’s foun- Lamp-black, a very fine description of infinitely 


Lamp-black, a very fine description of infinitely 


on which this lamp is constructed is as follows : when tar,— the vapours of which am burnt in a current of 
two different fluids are brought into tubes connected air insufficient for complete combustion. The hydro- 
at the bottom, they will balance each other at different gen consequently burns away, leaving the carbon bo- 
heights in the respective tubes, according to their hind m a finely-divided condition on the walls of the 
densities.— In 2>i re tamp the oil is rained and sup- chamber, which are hnng with coarse cloths. The 
ported by a column of salt <i**d w •‘■ifflrient'v ivnp-Maok thus obtained generally contains certain 
dense to support a column of c.l t- nr i: r 1 • • 1 n» ■ I'.aiituii- of unburut resinous or fatty matter. Where 


height. In«tead of the salt and water, other heavy very fine lamp-black » required in small quantities, it 
liquids, such as Byrup, honey, mercury, or a solution is best made by holding a cold plate over • gas flame 
of sulphate of sine, may be used. Tho zinc solution until a sufficient deposit is obtained. This is ground 
is 1*67 times denser than oil ; hence a column 10 inches up with guni, water, or oil, and forms mi excellent pig- 
high will support a column of oil 16*7 inches in height, meat for the amateur artist. Lamp-black is one of 
—In Careers mechanical lamp was first earned out the the ingredients of which printers* mk ia made, 
idea of pumping up the oil from the foot of the lamp Lampetiattb, lam-pe'-ske-Qni, a religious sect of 
to the wick by simple roachmety, like that of clocks, the 17th century, tne followers of one Lampetius, 
and m such proportions as to exceed the quantitv con- a Syrian monk, lie held that man, being born free. 
Burned during the whole period of burning. Parcel ought to do nothing by necessity; and hence, that it 
brought ont his invention about 1800, and earned it to was unlawful to make vows ; to which he added various 
such perfection, that only unimportant points con- Anau and other heresies. 

nected vfith the works and the pump were left for the Lampoon, Idm-poon' (Fr. tampons , a drunken song), 
improvements of his successors, Gagneau, Niood, is a personal satire, a censure, written not to reform 
Careau, and others. The complex arrangement of the but to vex. 

machinery in Careers lamp, and other similar instru- Lamprey, Idmp'-re (Dan. lamprst), (Paromyoo* 
ruents, soon caused them to fall into diausc. All the nannus), belongs to the Petromyztda, a family of 
difficulties which encompassed these arrangements jhondropterygioua fishes. The lamprey is distinguished 
seem, however, to have been surmounted in Meyer's by a cylindrical form, _ compressed towards the tail, and 



combustion of erode vegetable oils. The moderator that, by a movement of the mouth, it aots like • piston. 
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Lasxtprrite 

end enable* the lamprey to sttaoh itealf to any foreign 
body by meaae of suction. It h usually about two feet 
la length sad of s yeUowiah oolour, mot Usd with brown 
irregular streaks. Tbs two dona! das are distinctly 


“tbs lampreys, like the sharks and rays, here no 
swimming-bladder, and being, also, withont peotoral 
floe, are usually seen near the bottom. To sate them- 
selves from the constant muscular exertion which is 
neoessary to prevent them from being earned along 
with the current of the water, they attach themselves 


without in cr ea sin g the friction or recistanoa of the air 
to the ballet when it is passing through it. The twist 
of the grooving, if it may be oalled so, is one tore in 
82 inches. The diameter of the bore is *886 inch, 
an eooentricity of ‘01 inch in half an ineh being suffi- 
cient to cause the ballet to rotate on its axis during the 
entire period of its flight. The bullet used ie conical, 
elliptie in form, and made of the softest (lead that 
can be procured. It should fit the barrel accurately, 
having a windage of 4 or 5-l.OOOtha of an ineh. From 
the peculiar formation of the bore, no other kind of 
bullet esn be need in the Lancaster rifle except those 
that ere made expressly for the purpose. The Lan- 
caster guns are nded on the seme principle. Severe! 


by the mouth to stones or rocks, ami were in conse- 
quence called petromyzon, or stone-sucker ; while the 
circular form of tho mouth induced the name cydo- 
•tomes, or round-mouth fishes, which was bestowed 
upon them by M. Duraunl." The lamprey generally 
qmta the seam tho spring for the purpose of spawning, 
and then returns back to its element after an absence 
of • few months. It is a fish in high repute as an 
article of food, and it is, consequently, much sought 
after for the table. Those irom tho river Severn are 
held in tho highest esteem, while those from Worcester 
•specially command the market. It is an historical 
feet that our king Henry 1. died from the effects of a 
surfeit of lampreys. 

IiAMPYXma, lam-pi'-rfi'Je (Lampyryr, Linn 1, f 
family of coleopterous insects, of tho section Malaco . 
derm*. Tho Lampjfndte have fire joints to all the tarsi i 
flexible elytra, with the body usually elongated and 
somewhat depressed. The head is more or leas con- 
cealed by the thorax, tho mandibles generally small 
and terminated in a sharp point ; tho penultimate joint 
of tho tarsi is always bi-lobcd, the daws simple, and 
the antennas closely approximated at the base. The 
family of the Lampyridee contains several genera, the 
moat important of whioh are,— 1. Lyons, the distin- 
guishing characters of which are, that the fore part of 
too head is prolonged into a snout, the antenna; ser- 
rated, and the elytra usually dilated in the middle or 
near the posterior part. A species of this genus is 
found in England,— the Lycu* nun utus j in length it ii 


experiments were made with them at Bhoeburyness, 
ana they were used at the siege of Bebastopol ; they 
did not. however, prove as serviceable and effective as 
the authorities of the Board of Ordnance expeeted. 
This was owing to the imperfect manner in which tho 

K arts that formed the shells were joined together, the 
ame produced by the ignition of the charge often 
penetrating into the interior of the shell and causing it 
to burst as soon as it had left the mouth of the gun. 
In addition to this, the elliptic shells were expensive 
and difficult to make; and from the ahapo of the bore, 
and tho unyielding nature of the iron of which they 
were constructed, there was often a difficulty in ram- 
ming tberii home. In addition to thia, if a shell stock 
fast in its passage through the bore and did not break 
when the oharge wav fired, the gun would burst and 
become useless. Erf.— Busk's Etfle, and how to use it ; 
Howard's Treatise pn Natal Gunnery. 

Lancs. (See Spkab.) 

Lanceolate, lan ' se - o-Jait (Lat. lancea, a lance), a 
term 'used in Bot. to signify a leaf, or other part of 
a plant whioh is of a narrow oblong form, gradually 
tapering towards each extremity. In a similar sense, 
the same term is used in couchology and entomology. 

Lancers, l&n'-sers , regiments ol light cavaliy, com- 
mon m most European armies, and so called because 
of their being armed with lances. These weapons aro 
fitted with a shaft of ash or beeohwood. Detween 
eight and sixteen feet in length, and a steel point about 
nine inches long, adorned with a small flag, the waving 
of which is tuud to frighten the enemy'a horses. At 
tho present time, there are five regiments of lancers 
in the British army. 

Lancet, l&n'-set (Fr. laneette ), a sharp-pointed two- 
edged surgical instrument, used in venesection, and in 
opening tumours, abscesses, Ac. 

Lancvwood. (See Duguktia.) 

Land, Uni (Sax.), in its general sense, a term ap- 
plied to soil, or the solid matter of which the earth is 
composed. In the more restricted and legal accepta- 
tion of the word, it signifies every a iecies of ground or 
earth ; as meadows, pastures, womls, moors, waters, 
marshes, furze, and heath. It also includes dwelling- 


oapt the autennw, which are of a brilliant red.— 2. 
Omsfisies. This genus has the joints of the tarsi elon- 
gated and nearly cylindrical, with the pcuulitimate 
joint heart-shaped ; the head not sensibly prolonged iu 
front; the anteniue simple; and the elytra tolerably 
firm.— 3. Omalitue sutulam, a black variety, closely 
resembling the insect last described : it is found in 
France.— 4. Lampyri* , the glow-worm. (See Glow 
wosm.) 

Lanaukitk, Idn'-arlc-Me. in Min , a Bulpho-carbon- 
ato of lead, found in small quantities at Leadhills, in 
Scotland. 

Lancaster Gun and Rifle, link'-as-ter, two wea- 
pons whioh take their name from Mr. Lancaster, a 
gentleman who introduced the system of elliptic rifling, 
whioh ho applied tooannon as well as to small-arm*. The 
transverse section of any part of the barrel would show 
tho boco to be elliptical m shaj>e ; the eccentricity, 
however, ie so slight that it can scarcely be discovered 
without the apphaatiou of a gau H *e. Although the 
invention may be original as far as Mr. Lancaster is 
oeoeerned, tho method appears to have been practised 
in England many yean ago, u toe system is aeon 


The oval fern 'of bora tends to reduce the windage 
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tures upon it pass also. Land is considered to extend 
indefinitely upwards, and downwards to the centre 
of the globe. The relations of landed property are 
amongst the most complicated and most important 
in civil sooiety . They lie at the basis of nearly all the 
relations and institutions of the state ; and the strength 
and vigour of the government depend on their right 
direction. In them it is possible to trace the progress 
of a country's civilization from bunting and fishing 
to raising of cattle; from thence to agriculture, can- 
ducted by slaves and bondmen, or by freemen with or 
withont a right in the soil. In nearly all modern con- 
stitutions, landed property has been taken asjthe foun- 
dation of the more important institutions, ana s power 
has boon given to the owners of property over the 
other members of society. In many modern states 
it is so provided by the constitution, that the repre- 
sentative body is composed entirely of landed proprie- 
tors; it is, howeier, a very grave question whether 
this principle is just or not; consequently, m many 
representative governments, arrangements are made 
for producing a variety in the condition and rank of 
the representatives. 

Landau ICANN, (originally Laudamt* 

mans), in Switseriand, is the title of the highest magis- 
trate in the country, at distinguished from StadUmi* 
mating the chief magistrate a the city. The highest 
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Laiid^r 

magistrate in many of (he cantons, as Uri, 8ehweitz, fixed periods, or awinte >t ijg^S^iSEniuBS 
U naerwalden , Oimv, to., fa termed landa mm a n n. A tenant at will cannot be tuned out wDQMida 
Most of the cantons hare two or more, who command lawfully, nor can the landlord In an *****-«- » 

alternately ; aome only one. The president of the diet ejectment against him, antiUlteradamaadtomUha 
of all Switzerland la also called landammann. mm made upon him by hfe lendlordTb^iJ^i b 



When the carnage is required to be open, the two fin oeonpation of premises is liable for all* text# am 
quartern separate m a joint in the top, and etch folda rates of every description doe in respect of the mm 
back. These carriages, which are hung and fitted up mi bos j the collector, therefore, may proceed agues 
like coaches, are very convenient, aa they aerve the the tenant in oeonpation to recover them: an agreemen 
purpose of a close and an open carnage, without the ia generally arranged beforehand between landlord am 
expense of keeping two. The landau » a carriage, on tenant that the latter shall pay all rates and tare 
the whole, well suited to the uncertain climate of this except the land-tax. When a fixed rent has beer 
country, end it bmlt light, without a perch, and with agreed upon, becomes due, and Is neither paid no 
•lbptic springs only, is found to be extremely useful, offered, the landlord, under certain conditions, baj 


elliptic springs only, is round to be extremely nsciui. onereu, toe landlord, under certain conditions, bw 
andgbavx, Mnd'-gratv (Qer. graf or grace, count “ 1 “ L x ** * * 

or judge), a tit* 
the rulers of i 

dome, but which 1 — - __ r — , — 

Hesse-Homborg, and a few German noblemen of high The exceptions are,— things in actual use, as cloths 


t a right to seire growing crops, any kind of stork 
I! goods, or chattels, upon tbo premises, whether sod 
- things arc the actual property of the tenant or not 


r judge), n title which was formerly common among 

be rulers of petty German principalities and king- tmngs arc tbe actual property of the tenant or not 
ich is now borne only by the ruler of and if the rent remains unpaid, ho may sell them 



, integrity and experience, who were to bis fuctor for tsalc ; goods and cattle I iging 1 . 

chosen by the people of different districts to administer the gneBts at an mn. goods that are already in thi 
justice among them. The title was afterwards given custody of (bo law, Ac., are also exempt from heini 
to persons who were appointed by the sovereign, and seized. (See Distress ) The deed, or note In writing 
were intniated with the civil administration of a pro- between landlord and tenant must proceed upon roulua 
vinee, having judges under thorn, who were set over- agreement, and rnutil be signed and duly stamped. 4 
the different districts of which the province was com- yearly tenancy, when no period of notice fa agreei 
posed. In course of time there were three classes of on, must be determined by a notice to quit at thi 
paves, distinguished os yalgruvcs, ma -graves, and expiration of the current year, given six months pro 
landgraves, oi whom the first acted as judges in the viously. In the case of lodgings, the time, when leal 
kings court, and act tied all cases which it was not than a year, for which they are taken. Will be the turn 
considered necessary to bring before the king in per- " tary ; thus, lodgings taker 

son ; whilo Hie margraves guarded the frontiers of the by the mouth or week need a mouth's or a week's 
land, and ibe ian* 1 ^- .w, as it lias lieen said, admims- notice. A notice to quit may, however, be waived by 
tered the (.overi «i i>*ii < I extensive provinces SuW- an acceptance oi rout, or by a distress for tent due, 
quently, ii.anv • ( i! • : migrates averted their mcie- iter the expiration of the notice, 
pendenee, and became the sovereigns of the countries Luumj kk, hunt' -mark , an object to ascertain the 
over which they h.ni ruhd us i u rroya , and among mundanes of an estate nr property. The correof 
these were the Lmdgravca of 1 hunugm and Hesse. In dit imon of lauds was an object of great importance in 
tbe 16th century, Ileese was subdivided into the land- ancient times. Various means were consequently 
gravates of Iiesi»c-C\is?i I, Hesse- Dai mstadt, and idnptcd to render the boundaries of property distinct 
Hesse-IIomburg; but, iul^ <d, tbe landgrave of Ilessc- ind permanent. The most general landmarks were 
Casael took the title of elector, and, three years later, itones and hillocks. Amongst the ancient Hebrews, 
the landgrave of lTesse-Darnistiidt took tho title of the importance attached to these objects may bo 
grand-duke; and by these they arc still known. judged of from tho objurgation of Mooes: ** Cursed 

Landing-stage, InuV-iwj, a plntlorm raised on be he that removoth his neighbour's landmark." In 
the aide of a river or canal for tho purpose of landing naval language, a landmark ia any conspicuous object 
passengers and goods from vessels th.it arc I r light 1 on •hr-re w!, -h senes as a guide in entering a harbour, 
alongside, and receiving the same on board. A la a »:i"g- hi nii.i k :ig .i ilshing-Htalion, or in avoiding a danger, 
stage may be fired like a wharf, and provid'd « ill] I I'l'M-l {See Cobncbaxi.) 


me uw, uK 0 ue stages uuu piers erccteu at iuk*--, i wm-.n cuo inu una may oo 

points along the river Thames, between Battersea ' word landscape is also very commonly to dr< 

Bridge and Gravesend, to allow passengers to enter note a picture representing tbe form of a district of 
and quit the steamboats thut ply on the river. Land- country as far as the eye can reach. The art oi paint- 
ing-stages intended chiefly for passeugen ore pro- mg landscapes may bo said not to have originated till 
viaed with offices for the issue of tickets, and means the 14th or lfith century. From that time, however, 
for nearing tbe receipt of the same from passengers it claimed the attention and admiration of artists, wbo» 
who have arrived at the stage by steamer ; while stages by imparting ideal beauty to tbe seenes which they 
for the reception of goodB are provided with mucin- depicted, elevated the ait to the high position £ 
nery for weighing the same, and facilitating tho load- wlneh it now stands. (See Fainting.) 
ing and discharge of cargoes Piers that are built on Landscape Gardening. (See GianavorG.) 

piles, and project a long way mTo the sea down a Landscape Paimifg. (See Painting.) 

gently-shelving beaeh, afford examples of another kind Lands, Fxfb op. (Sea Fins or Lands.) 
of landing-stage for landing passengers and goods. Landslip, llnd'-ilip, a portion of land which has 
and taking them on board at seaports, where the been separated from the mam body, or which baa ihd 
nature of the coast prevents vessels from coming down, usually from the aide of a mountain or hffj, in 
alongside a quay at all tunes* consequence of disturbance by an earthquake, or 

Landlobd and Tbnant, lilnd^lord, one of tbe com- from being undermined by long-oontinnad rains, or 
mem relationships of social life, out of which arise many from some other cause. L an d sli p s of considerable 
fights, duties, liabilities, and remedies. It lies between extent sometimes occur, and ace pooaafonaBy attended 
the landlord, of whom lands or tenements are holden, with great injury. In Switzerland and ulnar moon* 
and the tenant, who, on certain conditions, has tempo- tamous countries they are not unfrequent. 
rary possession and use of that which is in reality the Land-Tax, lUnd'-uke, a tax laid upon land and 

property of the landlord. Tenancies may be held for houses, which haa superseded all tbe previous methods 
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Laadwehr 


Lapwing . 


or persons in respect of their 
or fifteenths, f " *’* 


of rating either property or p 

property, whether by tenths 

on land, bydaees, scutages, or tallUges. The land-tax 
is levied neither on landlord nor tenant, although 
generally a charge upon a landlord, bat on the benefl* 
oial proprietor, as distinguished from the mere tenant 
at rack-rent. If a tenant have a beneficial interest to 
any extent, he becomes liable to the tax pro tanto , and 
can only charge the residue to his landlord. Houses 
and buildings appropriated to public purposes are not 
liable to land-tax* 

Lavdwshi, Unf^wdr (Gar., land-guard), a term 
applied in Prussia and Austria to the militia of the 
country. (See also article Militia ) 

Lanobrl, or Lavgbagb Shot (luny'-qrel), a pecu- 
liar speoiee of missile, formed of bolts, nails, and other 
pieces of iron, tied together, and shaped like a cylin- 
der, so as to suit the bore of the gun from which it is 
to be diaeberged. It used formerly to be employed at 
sea for the purpose of destroying the spars and rigging 
of hostile vessels, but in the present day its uao has 
uearly, if not quite, exploded. 

Ii avobat. (See lanbi um.) 

IiAlfGBDOTTIA. (See BALANOPnORACJt.V.) 

Lavguagb OX Flowers, Iting'-ffH'iiij (Fr langage), 
means an emblematical mode <>f expressing and in- 
terchanging ideas by moans of dowers. The origin 
of this practice was doubtless suggested by th natural 
characteristics of certain flowers. “ Lovely us the 
rose," 11 Fair as the lily,” and “Modest ns the 
violet/* are phrases that seem to come naturally iuto 
use. Acting upon this principle, soverol elegant little 
works have been drawn out, in which neatly every 
known flower is tabularlj arranged, with the object 
which it is supposed to symbolize placed ho-ido it. j 
Amongst the best known are tbo carnation, sig'.. a %.' g 
fascination) the dahlia, instability; the rose, love, 
the geranium, gentility; the forget-me-not, remem- 
brance; the fuchsia, elegance; and the ivy, friendship 

IiANGVAQB, Science or. (See Philology ) 

Languages, Dbad. (See 1>xad Languages.) 

LanbiVM, l&n’-ehum, in B 't., a gen. of plnnts of the 
nat. ord. Meliacea, inhabiting tho East-Imlmn Archi- 
pelago. They yield fruits which are much esteemed, 
and known under the names of the tangent or Inneeh , 
end the ayer-oyer. 

Lantaniux, or LlNTSANlVK. ItUJai'-ne-um (Or. 
lanlkanetn, to conceal) , — symbol La, equiv. 47. An 
extremely rare metal, louna in small quantities in the 
minerals eerite, yttrocerite , and ono or two more, m 
company with cerium and didynmm. It forms a grey 
infusible non-volatile powder, that becomes lustrous 
when burnished. It forms only one oxide, LaO, 
which is a white powder, soluble in acids, and in the 
salts of ammonia, trom which it expels the alkali. Its 
•sits have a sweet astringent taste, and are unim- 
portant. 

Lantern, Itin'-tern (Lat. lalerna , Fr. lanfernr), 
a common contrivance used for carrying u lamp or 
candle in, consisting of a case or vessel made of tin, 
with sashes of some transparent substance, such as 
horn or guise. Lanterns are first spoken of hy Theo- 
pompus, a Greek comic poet, and Empedocles of 
Agrigentum. Lanterns were used by tho ancients in 
angary. They were also earned before troops on 
the march by night, being then borno ou the top of 
pikee, and so constructed es throw lights only behind 
them. Park lanterns are provided only with a single 
opening, which can be dosed up when the light is 
required to be hidden, or opened when there is occa- 
sion for its assistance to discover some object In 
architecture, the lantern signifies a small dome raised 
over the roof of a bgjpng to give light and sen e as 

vr, a celebrated feast held in 
j or the first month of the year. 

Ii from the vast number of lanterns 
at of the houses and in the streets, 
hioh has been stated even to have 
9,000. The lanterns n* J are often of 
jm being estimated at 2,000 crowns, 
y ornamented with gilding, painting, 


I sort of orowning 
Lanterns, 
China on tl 
It derives! 
whloh i 
the nm 
exceed) 
greet i 
wr i 


two or three together would ihake an elegant house. 
In this way the Chinese may If said to live, /to, 
receive visits, dance, and act plays in n lantern. When 
lighted up with torches, these lanterns hive m beau- 
tiful effect at a distance. Besides the large lanterns, 
there are also a vast number of smeller tones, which 
usually consist of six faces or lights, each about four 
foot high and ono and a half broad, framed in wood, 
finely gilt and adorned. .Over these they stretch a 
fine transparent silk, painted with flowers, trees, end 
other objeots ; the colours are very vivid, and, when 
tho lanterns are lighted up, the effcot is lively and 
picturesque. 

Lantbbn-Fly. (See Fulooba.) 

Lantern, Magic. (As Magio Lantxbn.) 

Lapidary- wore, lAp'-e-da-re (Lat. lapte, a stone).— 
The employment of the lapidary consists in cutting and 
polishing gems and precious stones, and any descrip- 
tion of hard mineral snbstanoe that may be used for 
ornamental purposes. Lapidary-work is entirely per- 
formed by the friction of small metal or wooden wheels, 
which revolve with great rapidity, being frequently 
driven by means of a small steam-engine. For cutting 

E ems and stones, tho wheels are made of iron, and 
ave a sharp edge, to which diamond or emery-powder 
moistened with water is appbed during the operation ; 
but for polishing the same, wheels made of softer 
metal, or wood, are used, the edges of the wooden 
wheels being sometimes coated with buff leather) but 
when tho wheels are without a coating of leather, the 
stono is frequently held against tho side instead of the 
edge. (Jems and precious stones differ greatly from 
e.ich other in hardness, and require a different mode of 
treutmeut accordingly, although the means used for 
eiitting and polishing are the same in all cases. The 
• •Itc'-r substances that arc cut by the lapidary ore 
alabaster, mother-of-pearl, coral, malachite, and glass; 
tho emerald, agate, garnet, amethyst, opal, topas, car- 
buncle, and many kinds ot ornamental stone, are con- 
siderably harder than tho substances that have just 
been mentioned, but not so hard or difficult to cut as 
the diamond, sapphire, and ruby. Among the most 
important examples of lapidary-work may be cited the 
re-cutting of the large Indian diamond known as tha 
Kohxnnor, or Mountain of Light. (See Koniiroou.) 

Lapis Lazuli, lad-pa laz'-u-le (Lat., azure-stone), 
a well-known mineral of an ultramanne or aanre-blue 
colour, formerly much used for the production of the 
pigment known as ultramanne. It varies considerably 
m composition, according to tho locality in which it is 
found. It may be described chemically as a sUioato of 
alumina and lime, coloured with variable amounts of 
iron und sulphur. Since the introduction of artificial 
ultramanne, it is principally employed for ornamental 
purposes. (See Ultbahahinb.) 

Lapsi:, tape (Lat. lapeue , a slip), in Eccl. Law, 
is a slip or omission of a patron to present a cler- 
gyman to a beuelice in his gift within six months 
alter its vacancy, in which case the benefice lapses to 
tho bishop; and if he does not collate within six 
months, it lapses to the archbishop ; and if he neglect 
to oollate within six months, it lapses to the crown. A 
lapsed legacy, is where the legatee dies before the 
testator, or where n legacy is given npon a future 
contingency, and the legatee dies before the contin- 
gency happens. 

Lapsed, taped, in Bed. Hist., is a term applied 
to such as m the time of persecution denied the faith 
of Christ. Much controversy arose in the Church in 
early times as to how such persons should be dealt 
with on their necking to be re-admitted. • 

Lapwing, or PxxwiT, Upswing, one of thee best- 
known of the British birds, belongs to the snipe and 
plover tribe. The generic characters of this bird, whose 
scientific name is Vauellue crietatue , are, — straight 


fore, one behind; large wings, tnbereulated or spurred 
m front of the carpal joint ; first three qufll-frathart 
shorter than the fifth. The names which this bird 
bears have been suggested, the first by the slow flap- 
ping of its wings daring flight, end the sooond by its 
often-repeated note, with wMeh the aound peewit is 
closely similar. An inhabitant of heaths, commons. 
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Larboard 


•ad the manbj grounds near riw? or lakes, these 
bird* resort hBuwnii flocks to pertain d£3cta in 


KovfdUr. liBNlaibi 
where the trade of < 


if them lor the table con- 


tinues for about two mouths. 

Labboasb, fcr'-feri (Am 
applied to that aide of aehl 


applied to dat aide of a «&p wUoh is on the lei 
hand of a person bfo'nf forward from the stem, 
At present, the term peri is wsd iwrtead* 

simple laieeny, or plain theft, when it » nnaoeompa- 
Died with any aggravating circumstances ; and mixed, 
or compound larceny, when accompanied by circum- 
stances which are considered ae aggravating the 
offence. Formerly, larceny wae distinguished ae grand 
and petty Isreeuy; the former, when the talue of the 
goods stolen wae above twelve pence, the latter when 
not more than that valne : but fir 7 A 8 Geo. IV. c. 28, 
that distinction wae abofished. Simple larceny, then, 
is defined to be “the felonious taking and carrying 
away of the personal goods of another.*' In larceny 
there most be,— 1. a taking against the will of the 
owner ; for wherever the owner it induced willingly to 
part with his goods, there is no larceny ; as where goodr 
are delivered upon trust. If A. leads a horse to B. ; 
and he rides away with him, this is not larceny. Lar- 
ceny ie not committed when possession is obtained in 
the first instance without fraudulent intention. Where 
a finder of goods or money oonverts the same to his 
d at the time of conversion knowB, or has 
e i 
to i 


were Uken,were not at the common law held tab 
^ J^wIm^ larceny nrigbtba co mmitt ed i he 

siaihs aaagwaasB 

were meant to eecure. Ko larceny can be eomamtu 

hares, andoontes, in a forest, chase, or warren j fisht 
an open river or pond; or Wild fowls fa their Wan 
liberty. But if they ere reclaimed or confined, mi 
may servo as food, it ie otherwise. Ofattvahiabk 
domestic animals, as hones end other besets of draught 
and of all animals dmUa safer* which serve forfood 
as nest or other cattle, swine, poultry, and the Ilka 
larceny may be committed. But the stealing of doge 
eats, and ferrets, though tame and valuable, and o 


monkeys, bean, Ac., though reclaimed or confined 
does not amount to larceny. By 7 A 8 Geo. IV. c. fig 
every person convicted of larceny of any amount ii 
declared liable to be transported for seven yean, oi 
imprisoned for not more than two yean. But by 11 
A 13 Viot. c. 11, the punishment of transportation fix 
persons convicted of simple larceny was taken away 
and, according to the proviaiona now in force, tin 
punishment for this offenee is, in ordinary oases, ins 
pnsonment with hard labour (with or without solitary 
confinement) for not more than two yean, and (if Hm 
offender be a male) whipping, at the discretion of tbs 
court; in case of having boon before twloe conviotec 
of any of the offences punishable upon summary con- 
viction under 7 A 8 Geo. IV. eo. 29, 30, or 10 A 11 






which It mash grown it England for the sake of the fauces; and to this is presently added difficulty of 
timber that ftT obtefeed from it. There are many breathing. The act of inspiration is protracted and 
pdfflta lb Which the wood of the larch 11 superior to any whoeang, and the patient points to the ponut* 
other for certain panoses. Tor timbers that are Aiani as tho seat of the disease. He speaks either 
exposed to the action of water, ami for me en»ln hoarsely, or, what is more common, all power of au- 
of which are driven Into the ground or int.* the hunks dible voice in tho larynx is lost, and he speaks only 
of rive*#, the larch is move durable Ilian eitliei oak or by means of bis lips and tongue in a whisper. Ae the 
ola I MM ft* this reason it is much used by mil en- disorder advances, the patient's general distress in- 
sen In tho construction of railways. canuH, wooilen creases. His countenance, from 


ng flashed, be- 


fte. It wift bears considerable degree of heat comes pale or livid ; his look anxions and ghastly j he 
hoot ArinUng, waning, or cracking, li is tolerably | straggles for breath, and if he does not obtain timely 
e from' knots, and the grain is clow and capable of relief, dies strangled. Its coarse is generally rapid. 


without shrinking, warping 

free from' knots, and the grain is clow and capable ol' i relief, dies strangled, its coarse to generally rapid, 
lish. It » not ns c c*y t - terminating fatally before the fifth day, and even, in 
wand plane as dtal, chestnut, anil oak ; and, ciinac- some oases, within twelve hours. Active remedies, 
tently, it h not used to any great cvicni m Iioihc therefore, require to be promptly appltod. Blood- 
joining. It is as good as oak for pluuking the sides oi letting, both generally and looalfy, and mistering, ate 


oining. 1ft is as good as oak for pluuking the sides ol letting, both generally and loot 
mail vemetoi and, on acooimt of the manner id which to be immediately resorted tod 
\ will boar the changes of temperature and the tuna- fever ; but if the powers are “ 


U will boar the changes of temperature and the tuna- fever ; but if the powers are beginning to attUt, mood- 
turns of the weather, it to particularly useful for rail- letting will be of little use. In such casco, however. 
wly-doepoM, the shafts of miD-whecl*. uml oih<T pur- tracheotomy may be resorted to with advantage, end 
poses where it is exposed to damp Pine* lor the con- the operation of breathing carried on by means of an 
vayanoe-of water are made from tho l:ir\h in France artificial opening till the parts of the huynx recover.* 
and gwHseriand, and larch poles are used in the con* {See Teickbotovt.) 

tUmutal vineyards for the support of tho vines. The Labtwx, ifr-inke (Lot.), is the name given to the 
wopd yields an excellent charcoal, and a superior kinc organ of the voice situated at the upper andfore-part of 
Of tnrpSbttne, known as Venice turpentine, w procured the neck, where it forms a considerable projection. It 
incisions in the tree, and collecting the sap extends from the base of the tongue to the trachea j Is 
Hum ft In vessels placed to receive it. narrow and cylindrical below, bat broad above, where 
t| larch cm nisd for building houses in it presents the form of a triangular bos, being flst- 
snd txtoeBhenfthprovracesJof Prussia, toned behind end at the sides, whilst in front it to 
Germany, wine-casks are made from it. bounded by a prominent vertical ridge. It is oom- 
The berk to used in tinning leather, but it is not as posed of cartilages connected together fay ligaments, 
jobd or the bask of the oak. The planting of the larch moved by numerous mnseies, lined by mnoous mem- 
-Ass bearish eapoonged of late years in Great brane, and supplied with vessels and nerves. Tbeear- 
ageay fifteen million of trees having been tilagesof the larynx are nine in number, three single 
on the estates of the duke <«f Atliole in Scot- and three m pairs ; vis. ,tho thyroid, cricoid, epiglottis, 
twees Ihs years 170ft and Kid It will grow the two arytenoid, tho two comicula larynris, and the 
on any land, l i d wmr poor or barren it may be j and two cuneiform. The thyroid cartilage conouts of two 
land whieh as utterly worthleas for ether purposes may plates, of a dense, tough, flbro-cartilaginons substance, 
thns be made valuable end remunerative. irregularly Quadrilateral in form, and united nt an 

* Lae. tard ( Fd fti hL lot, km* urn), the t'ul o' swine acute angle in front, forming that prominence whtah is 
after bans maMfl^SOd separated from the f «mh. In felt in front of the throat called po sum Adamt. The 
the pig, ififlBknftos that of almost eve y other lower border Is > ounected with the oriooid cartilage, so 
covers toe animal all-over, enu forms called from its resemblance to a aft 
lets the flesh end toe ^kin, not unlike koe, §ido» t like a nog). 

Laid Is applicable to various stronger, than the th 
ip medicine end in Cookery. In the Lower end back part 
•pedsfty wftaflU lb making ointment, arytenoid cartilages are each of 


■ that here basso 
keeps bettor in mufti b] 




care, back of the larynx. Thft beer of each 
irtion broad, end preeenta a onaosse smooth lurfisos fbr atti- 




pyiygB&jj, immaumm. 
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•hall thera b a pinion driving a gear on the shaft 
above, which has a chain-pinion, aronnd which ah end- 
less chain passes attached to the rest, A is a hand 
wheel for moving the rest by hand. There is a pinion 
on the other end of the hand-wheel shaft-gearing, with 


F is the tool-holder ; J is the top part of the rest, 
which slides crosswise of the bed by means of the 
crank and screw 1 1 is a square spindle, which is moved 
by the hand-wheel V and sorew inside of shell Gr: it. 
is held firm la its place by the hsndle-nnt H ; a is a I 


a live spindle, to which the work is fastened by bolts 
when drilling or reaming; F is a tailetock with a 
travelling-spindle worked by the hand-wheel If, which 
tarns a screw inside of the spindle ip the usual way, 
for pressing in the drills, reamers, do,; L is a hand- 


make a tapering fade; A are cone-pulleys on a spindle ; 
U, gear on spindle ; 6, pinion on spindle, plying into 
gear B; B, gear on back-shaft, for reducing the 
motion of the spindle end increasing power, in the 
same manner as is oommon in geared heed-lathes; K, 
handle for throwing the back gear-shat t 
out of or into gear. Thia machine is ca- 
pable of boring out a hole three inches 
In diameter in a wheel three feet in dia- 
meter. At Plate LXXVI. and figs. 6 and 
7, are shown 1 rowings of an engine lathe, 
wbioh is adapted to swing fifty inohes in 

V diameter over the ways, and thirty inches 

VI in diameter over the rest. Plate LXXVI. 

\\ is a side elevation of the engine ; fig. 8 is 

an end elevation; fig. 7 is a side elevation 
%\\ of the tail-stock. P represents the bed- 
piece, which supports the head and tail- 
VcA stocks and rest; C is the head-stock, in 
MS which the live spindle runB : it is made in 
Iff a saddle form, and very heavy, bolted to 
JSI the bed-piece by six bolts ; B B are the 
Ml gears by which the motion of the spindle 
/yjj u reduced and the power increased ; D D' 
B // are small cone-pnlleyu, for driving the long 

II feed-screw which is on the inside of the 

/A bed-piece, and i - shown in the drawing ; 

O is the gear on the end of the feed-screw, 
|| L" driven by a pinion on to heel of the lower 
1)111 feed-cone D'; A are cone-pulloyR on thn 

!|p spindle oi oust iron ; is tLo lar^-pluto 

with gear B ultachcd to tho fa-Ci » ; K 
is the tool-holder, which alula* i-j or. a 
swivel-post (8>, that can ho set at "n> 
angle, and fa< cned by the lever and 
B to the block X, which slides e/o* wise 
of the bed-piece by meaas of the crank an 
screw, with a balance-bolt, seen in L*ir 
v LXXVF., and at N 7 in fig. 6: G i ha* 

\ wheel for t ravers ug the rest by Lan ' 

W This wheel runs on a stud with a pinion 

B on its huh. which works into the gear H , 

w H is j d on tho end of a short shaft 

with - pi on [k) on the v <her end, gearing 
into the rack 1, attached to the side o J 
the bed. T is the main sliding-saddh 
plate for the rest ; it is very heavy, 
permanently fitted to thr lides aud hoo- 
down by pieces (J), and is well adapter 
to fastening on 1 eavy work r or boring, 
&c. ; If is a lev r for chanp ‘he direc- 
tion of the feed, U is a haw. m for stop- 
ping aud starting teed; L is the lower 
part #u tail-stook, which is notched on the 
slides or ways of the bed-piece ; Q is tho 
. npper part of the tuil-6tock, which is mad** 

\ to slide crosswise for tapering work in f ho 

Vl usual way. Figs. 8 and 9 show a very 

Vv convenient and useful tool for boring and 
W r atmngloeomf auii bai v leels, pulleys, 

% goais, Ac. Lt - adopted * r turning out a 

hole straight or tapering, and to splice 
tbe Bilbao without removing - from the 
chuck. It is also adapted to turn or 
drill out holes, or to bore, ^y using the shelL-boring 
tool ; all eelf-lceding. Fig, 8 shows a side elevation 
of the machine; fig. 9 an end elevation looking 
towards the lace-plate. A is a cone-pulley of cast 
iron, which runs on the live spindle ; the spindle has 
strong journals i turning in gan-metal boxes; A 9 if 
a gear on tbe face-plate; B is a gear on the front 
abaft ; o is a shaft which may be thrown out of and 
into gear by eccentrics ; C is a face-plate, to which the 
work is fastened by meanB of bolts ; D is the npper 
cone, for driving the feed-motion j IF, lower cone on 
the sptined shaft, through which the centre of the 
bed-piece, giving motion to the reek I, which can be 
connected with the spindle J by the screw on top ; 
F is the head -stock, in which the bve spindle rest* ; 


[e ; 6, pinion on spindle, plying into 
1 on back-shaft, for reanoing the 


SI 






X 

O 0 , 


thumb-screw for raising the rest; m is a step-screw ; 
b is a thumb-screw for adjusting the tool m tho rest. 
This lathe will swing sixteen inches over tho sills, and 
seven inohes over the rest. A fine example of a boring 
and reaming-lathe is exhibited at Blase LXX"\ and 
at fig. 0. Its the main bed-piece supported by two 
cast-iron standards; D ie the head-stock, which car- 
ries the spindle and oons-pulleys A; G is the aliding- 
frame which supports the rest P; this frame is tra- 
versed ‘backward and forward by means of the hand- 
wheel A, wbioh hae a pinion on the other end gearing 
into the reek G on the side of tbe bed, as i»howp a 
Plate LXXVI,, and is bald down by theplates which 
hook under the slides 8, and is secured by means of the 
«"*• wdiA nr im *B*h mde s G is a face-plate on 
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Lathe 

G i> the swivel-post on which the tool-holder slides ; 
p is the bed-pieoe on whfoh G stands; G' is a rest with 
jaws, for using flat drills and reamers, adjusted by 
the screw on top ; H is the upper part or the tail- 
stock, inside of which is the feeding-apparatus : this 
piece rests upon a sliding-plate that is traversed cross* 
wise bj the screw L ; S is a worm, which gears into a 
segment on the side of the tail-stock for giving the 
proper handle when a hole is to be turned ont taper- 
ing ; K is a crank, with a bevel pinion on the inside 
end of its shaft gearing into a large bevel-wheel that 
has an internal screw ont through its heel, for fasten- 
ing down the tail-stock to the ned ; M is a stand cast 
on the side of the lower piece of the tail-stock, carry- 
ing a shaft and pinion gearing into a rack on one side 


Lathe 

the lathe in nlaoe of the tool-holder for timings h 
is the slide or the tool-holder ; is a cogged sector 
working in the nek at the bottom of the drill of tool- 
holder; f is a shifting crank, to convey motion to the 
sector ; E is a ratchet-wheel on the main mandrel of 
the lathe, to rive motion to the gun on the centres 
while planing between the trunnions ; D is an eooen- 
tnc connection, to rive motion to feed-hand ; A are 

S i on bevel pinion-shaft. Fig. 10 shows a back 
g) head, for turning or boring; h is a lever for* 
ng the head out of gear ; lis a feed-screw s a 
are mbs. At h, fig. 13, is displayed a lever for (brewing 
the slide-rest ont of gear.; f is the feed-screw ; m is a 
half-rest for feed-serew; a, « are gibs on slide-rest; 
<f, fig. 14, is a pulley for drawing boring-bar; * is a 



Fig. 0. 

of the bed-pieoe, for the purpose of moving the tail- ratchet-wheel ; / is a lever on ratchet-wheel for boring ; 
stock by hand; M' is a pinion wbioh gears into rack ; e, flg. 11, is a plamng-head for planing between trun- 
V, a rack on the side of bed-piece; O, the bed-piece mons ; h is a tool-holder. Fig. 15 shows the standing- 
cast with cross-pieces, and made very strong. This head; 6 is the feed-gear, the same as m flg. 12; g, 
lathe will admit a wheel b\ feet in diameter, and is the handle for changing the feed-gear. Mr. Charles 
adapted fpr turning off the runs of pulleys and for Walton, of Leeds, has invented a most efficient self- 
surface -turning generally. Mr. W. M. Ellis, an acting and screw-cutting lathe, which, as it is charao- 
Amencan engineer, has arranged a lathe for gun- tensed by many ingenious and instructive details, we 
boring, tuning, and planing, which has been adopted will here describe minutely Fig. 1, Elate L XXVIII., 
by the Ordnanoe Department of the United States , is a general side elevation of the lathe : flg. 2 is a plan 
0**7 -yard at Washington. The parts of this maohine corresponding ; flg. 3 is an end elevation, showing the 
shown at figs. 10 to 15, and at Plate LXXVII. gearing; flg. 4 is a transverse section taken between 
e, at flg. 12, snows the rest for supporting the muzzle , the fast-head and the slide-rest, showing the latter in 
of the gun while boring; d is a pulley, with belt- > elevation, as also the arrangement of the gearing for 
motion above, for drawing boring-bar. When boring, , traversing the same. Figs. Id, 17, 18, and 19 snow 
tiie turning mandrel is taken out, and the boring- details ofthegeanng for working the slide-rest; flg. 90 
bar put m its jplaoe; the baok head is forced up Us an elevation of the top cone and driving-pul^ys: 
by feed-screws in the same manner as is a slide- these consist of two sets, the smaller set being used 
rest for turning. C, Piste LXXVII., is a planing- for reversing the motion of the saddle when the lathe 
head and tool-holder, bolted on the slide-rest of Is employed in screwcutting, and the larger when the 
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tool to in notion, nnd n slower motion consequently worm a, figs. 4, Plate LXXVIII., and 19, and worm- 
necessary. Fig. 21 to a section through the driving- , wheel *, communicates, through the interreniag spur- 
cone on the lathe-spindle, fig. 22 is a front view of the pinions r and t with the pinion t, fi g. 16. g earing with 
ohnek, fig. 23 is a side elevation of the same, and the toothed rack «, figs. 4, Plate LiCXVlIX., and 18, 
fig. 24 to a vertical section in the plane of the lathe- 1 attached to the under-side of the saddle-plate L of the 
epindle. The foregoing figures exhibit m full detail slide-rest. The gearing for reversing tne motion of 
the several parts of a very efficient, and in many re- 1 the saddle consists ot three meter-wheeh and the 
specie, convenient self-acting and sorew-cutting lathe. 1 clutch-box kf, arranged upon the traverse-rod f'f'. 
The machine to carried upon three standards, marked < The dutch V communicates, by means of a spanner 



Pig. 10. 


and 4, Plate LXXVIII. These standards are planed of the lathe, with thorcrersing-lcver V in front. By this 
on their upper surfaces, to afford a solid rest for the means the shaft comm nnicatmg with the train of wheels 
bed B B, the upper RurfHce ol which is also planed from the cpne-spindle may be geared either directly 
The exterior edges of the bed arc beveled m the usual with the tra\ersr-rod f f> t or, through the interven- 
way, as a means of retaining the sai'dli-] litu of the tion of the met ci- wheels, at pleasnre A weighted 
alide-rest, aa shown in fho ernHS-sei turn, fig t, Plate lever (;), shown ju fig. 1, Plate LXXVIIJ., horvee 
LXXVIII. Tho fast-lual OT i becnrotl to the bed the purpose of thinning the wot m- wheel in or out 
by means of bolts, it carries the main spindle J), ot gear with the worm npon the traverse-rod, thereby 
upon which is the driving-cone «, a section of conueutiiig or disconnecting the lathe with the 
which, showing its relation to the spur-wheel c and saddle ot the slide-rest, as may bo required The 
pinion 4, is the subject of fig. 21. The cone is as iimmI tlide-rest can be relieved from connection with the 



Fig 11. 

loose upon the spindle, and can be attached at pleasnre leading screw N by means of the handle c, attached 
to fbe wheel e, which to fast upon tho spindle, when it in front of tho saddle. By pressing this handle down, 
m neeeeaary to throw the back-sp*^ shaft FJ out of it acts upon a Btnd in the plate carrying the acrew- 
gear. This to effiflled by the hand-rail O. w hi. 'icon- box n, which is thereby opened, and the saddle re- 
neots the two lesfil commanding the bearings of the lieved. The movable head-stock J J is provided with 
abaft in the two standards of the fust-head, a method a screw (/), for shifting it out of the line of the axis 
commonly adopted when the arrange® ‘Otof the gear- of the main spindle, thereby adapting the lathe to 
ing does not conveniently admit of th~ elude being conical turning. The notion of this excellent machine 
shifted longitudinally. The motion of the leading- may be thus explained. The arrangement of the 
screw N is derived from the cone-spindle through the gearing in the news given of the lathe m the plates 
train of wheels to, x, y, e, in screw- cutting , and in is that adapted to ecrew-outting. The oone a, which 
idem work the parallel motion of the tool is obfv'ued is loose on the spindle, is fast to the pinion 4, of 
. through the train voVc and the band-pulleys l and thirteen teeth. This pinion gears with the wheel e, of 
s', to the traverse-spindle /' t\ which, bv means of the fifty-two teeth, nnon the back-spaed spindle E, which 
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also came the pinion &, of thirteen teeth, gearing 
with the wheel «, of fifty-two teeth, fast upon the cone- 
spindle 1). According to thia arrangement, the ratio 
of the speed of the driving-cone to that of the mam 
spindle is as sixteen to one. The connection between 
the cone-spindle and the leading aorew N is accom- 
plished by means of the wheel b (of forty teeth), fast 
upon the dm ins-cone spindle : this wheel works into 
the wheel « (of sixty teeth), upon a shifting stud, 
attached by means or a radial slot-bar to the bracket 
O, bolted upon the fast-head; this latter wheel, again, 
is in gear with the wheel x (of ninety teeth), also upon 
a shifting stud, and carrying a wheel (//) o t forty -live 
teeth, in gear with the wheel z (of ninety-teeth), last 
upon the leading screw-shaft N. This train can, of 
course, be varied at pleasure, to suit the particular 
pitch of screw to be cut; the positions of the radial 
•lot-bars, carrying the studs ot the carrier- w heels, 
being at the same time shifted, to allow the wheels to 
come into gear. To adapt this lathe for plain sliding, 
the back-speed shaft is put out of gear « ith the cone- 
spindle by means of its handrail, (1 ; the wheel r, 
upon the* cone-spindle, then gears with the wheel o', 
working loose upon a stud attached to the bead-stock. 

Fig 21. 


throwing the back-speed shaft in and out of gear with 
the oone-spmdle ; H is the free-plate, which is screwed 
upon the end of the main spindle ; I is a bracket 
bolted to the outer standard or the fast-head (see D) : 
•T J is the movable head-stock. It is planed and fitted 
upon a saddle (K), both the upper and nnder surfaces • 
of which are planed,— on the upper, to allow the head- 
stock to slide upon it transversely ; and on the nnder, 
to allow of its being travelled on the bed of the lathe ; 
L L is the saddle-plate of the alide-rest, which is 
planed and fitted with bevelled pieces, to retain it 
upon the bed of the lathe, as shown in fig. 4, Plato 
LXXV1II. ; M is the tool-holder of the slide-rest; 
N is the leading-screw, carried in bearings at its 
two extremities, attached in front of the lathe ; 0, 
the bracket for carrying the train carrier-wheels by 
which the motion of the main spindle is transmitted 
from the leading-screw; P, in figs. 22, 23, and 24, 
shows the front plate of the universal chuck; and Q, 
the back plate of tho same, ahowiug the spiral 
groove for expanding and contracting the dutches or 
laws; K, R, ft, the clutches or jaws of the chuck. 
These are fixed upon separate soles, through which 
one of tho tails passes, while the other passes o**er the 

Fig. 20. 



and carrying the cone-pulley 1 This last is connected ] inner end of the sole ; these tails slide between the 
by aband with the loose conc-pulley c', working like- j rndi.il slots in the frout pldte f*, and enter th«* spiral 
wise upon a stud fixed to the standard A, and carrying J groove formed in the face ol the back plate Q. \\ hen 
awheel d which gears into tho wheel fast upon the i the back plate is turned upon its axis, which C'l.ui ides 
end of the traverse-rod on which arc the three j with the axis or the main spindle, tLe front plite being 
meter- wheels and clutch-box k 1 , alm> the Ruling-worm, t meantime held fast, the dutches or jaws will 
which works into tho conc-whcel i' upon the shaft q. guided simultaneously farther from, or nearer to, the 
This shaft revolves in b«mn :«» n f *nr v - ».l to tho saddle, centre, and thereby made to clutch the work in the 
and carries the pinion #. fg !•>. • v r a into the wheel usual way. a is the driving-cone of the lathe, it is 
#, keyed upon the svi>> -j».im • wl.ch carries the loose upon tho main spindle, and fast to b, the tir^t 
pinion t, also fast. This latter gears with the rack u, pinion of thirteen teeth; it is fast to the driving-cone 
Doited to the under surface of the saddle. By this . a; c is a wheel of IWy-two teeth, on the back-speed 
arrangement motion is transferred from the cone to the shaft 13, and rf a pinion of thirteen teeth, on the same 
traverse-rod/'/', and thence to the slido-rest through shaft ; e is the first wheel (of fifty-two teeth) on the 
the gearing attached to tho saddle. The working of main spindle of the latho ; f is the screw for moving 
this excellent engine will be more fully understood bv | the loose head-stock transversely for conical turning : 
a reference to the following:— A, A , A are thp standards q is a hand- wheel tor working the spindle of the loose 
upon which the lathe is supported ; BB is the bed, or head-stock ; and A a handle for tightening the pinching- 
shears having the upper ledge*, upon whv h the shift- screw oi the same ; t is an adjustable check, ny which 
ing head-stock and saddle rest planed ; C C « tho fast- the slido-mt M is retained upon the saddle-plate L ; 
head, which is firmly bolted upon the bed; D is tbe \j is a rest-plate for the tool-earner; and k a screw for 
same spindle, which is highly finished and case- fixing the tool-holder upon the sidc-rcst ; l is a hand- 
hardened. It revolves in conical collar of hardened wheel and handle upon the end of the transverse screw 
steel, and is further secured against end-long shift by of the bi le-rest This screw works m plain collars 
a set screw bearing against its outer end through the attached to the saddle-plate, and in a nut attached 
bracket I; E ia the baok-speed shaft, revolving in to the sliding-sole of the rest, so that the screw 
bearings inserted in the projecting lugs F. F. cast on being turned, it carries from or towards tbe axis 
the standards of the fast-head; Or is a haid-rail tor of the lathe; m is a crank-handle upon the upper 
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slide wwr, for potting the tool in end out of cot; of the naming tad boring-lathe wa have already de- 
ft is the screw-box for the leading-screw. The voder scribed. This latter tool » used in the vertical boring- 
pert is esc awed internally to the same pitch ea the mill conatruoted at the Washington tf avy-yst«L tar 
leading-screw, and m earned upon a eliding sole, Mr.W.M. Elite. The best and fullest account hitherto 
into which ie inserted a stud, passing through a slot, published on the lathe end its mode of working la to be 
Hi o is e handle for connecting end disconnecting the found in the treatise on u Turning end Meohauioal 
screw-box of the leading-screw It nets as a lever of Manipulation in General/' by Mr. Iioltxapfel. 
the eeoood kind, the stud of the sliding-sole of the Laxxn Csiianeirm is that system or Christianity 
not passing through a slot in it between the fulcrum which was established among the nations of Western 
and the part acted on by the hand ; p is the enfok- Europe. Christianity may be said to have been oriai- 
handla for working the saddle-plate by hand ; it is pally a Greek religion. Greek was the commercial 
placed upon g, the transverse shaft, upon which is the language of the Jews among whom it was first disseorf- 
eorew-wheel working mto the sluling-worra g>, earned nated ; its primal records were all, or nearly ell, written 
along the rod /'/'by a fork (h') attached to the in the Greek language; it was promulgated with the 

saddle-plate ; r is a spur-pmion keyed upon the trans- greatest rapidity and success among nations either of 

verse saait g, and working into tr, a small spar- wheel Greek descent, or of those whohaa been Greoised by 
keyed upon a short spindle, attached by bearings on the conquests of Alexander ; its most flourishing 
the bottom of the saddle-plate, and which sears with churches were in the Greek cities. Greek Christianity 
the pinion r on the transverse shaft qs t is a spur- was eminently speculative m its tendency. Forotm- 
pmion keyed on the same spindle as s, and wbioh gears tunes it continued to be agitated by those ^irimary 
with h, an inverted rack, fast to the bed of the lathe; questions that lie at the bottom of ml religions— the 
© is the first pinion in the head of the trains of the formation of the world, existence and nature of Deity, 
bead-gearing or the lathe; to is a carrier-wheel, which the origin and canse of evil. It was by no means 
gears with the pinion v; it is loose upon a stud in the aggressive, and achieved few conquests, Latin Chris- 
etud-plate O , x is a second carrier-wheel upon another tiauity, on the other hand, seemed endowed with an 
etud in the stnd-plate O, gearing with the former ; y is inexhaustible principle of expanding life. It was oon- 
* third carrier- wheel, on the same stud as the wheel x, stantly poshing forward its frontier, and advanoing 
and made fast to the latter ; s is a keyed wheel upon into the strongholds of northern paganism. Gradually 
the end of the leading-screw, and gearing with the it became a monarchy, with all the power of a ooaosn- 
pinion y. It is through this train that the leading- trated dominion. It was, in fact, the Roman empire 
ecrew derives its motion from the main spindle of the again extending itself over Europe, by a universal 
lathe; a is a wheel of the back-tram gearing with the code and a provincial government; by a hierarchy of 
pinion ©, on the end of the main spindle ; it is keyed religions pnetors or proconsuls, and a host of inferior 
open 5, the upper cone of the back-train, earned upon officers, each in stncl subordination to those imme- 
a stud in the standards of the tasl-heod. It is loose diately above them, and gradually descending to the 
upon the stud, and has the eye prolonged into a pap, very lowest ranks of society. The elergy assumed an 
upon which the wheel a' is keyed ; & is the lower ot absolute despotism over the mind of man. Hot satis- 
the two cones of the back-tram. It is also loose upon fled with ruling pnnees and kings, themselves beoame 
its stud, and is connected by a lmnd with th» upper princes and kings. They were a second universal 
speed-cono b'; d is a spur-pmion, keyed upon the eye magistracy, exercising always equal, asserting, and for 
<>f the speed-cone J, which is prolonged lor that par- a lung period possessing, superior power to the civil 
pose, and which gears with a spur-wheel on tho end government. They had their own jurisprudence— the 
of the worm-shatt gearing with the pinion d 1 ; canon law,— co-ordinate with, and of equal authority 

./'/', the traverse-rod or worm-shaft, a grooved rod with, the Roman, or the various national nodes; only 
passing at the back of the lathe, and having its bear- with penalties infinitely more terrific, almost arbitrarily 
tugs at the two extremities, ft is also supported be- administered, aud admitting no exception, not even 
tween by the fork which slides the worm along upon that of the greatest temporal sovereign. In the Latin 
it, the projecting sides of which are formed mto a church, Latin was the religious language, the Latin 
species of double gallows, as shown in figs. I, Plate translation of the Scriptures the religious code of man- 
LXXVJII., and 19. g is a worm, or endless screw, kind. Latin theology, for the most part, left to Greek 
upon the traverse-* pwdle, gearing with the worm- controversialists to argue out the endless transcendental 


wheel «'. It has a fixed key in the eye, which Blides in 
a groove in the rod/ 1 /', i is a worm-wheel on the 
end of the transverse shaft q, worked by the worm tf; 
j is a weighted lever for disconnecting the worm-wheel 
f', 1c shows revorsmg-gcar upon the worm-shaft 
consisting of the three meter-wheels and clutch-box, 


questions of religion, and contented itself with reso- 
lutely embracing the results which she fixed in her 
iu flexible theory of doctrine. The only eontrovemy 
which violently disturbed the Latin church was the 
practical cue, on which the East looked almost with 
indifference,— “ 


the origin and motive principle of human 
arranged m the usual manner, aud worked by V, the action,— grace and free will. This, from Augustine to 
lever of the re versing gear it acts by a spanner Luther and Jansemus, was the interminable still re- 
el pou the clutch-box lover, bringing the clutch mto gear vi\ ■. . * problem Latin Christianity was the religion of 
with cither oi the wheels upon the worra-shuft at i he wcMOia canons of Europe for a period of at least 
pleasure. A few years siuce, Messrs. Perkins A Heath ten centimes. It maintained its unshaken dominion 
invented two superior machines lor engine-turning, in until what may be called Teutonic Christianity, aided 
which rosettes are dispensed with, and their place by the invention of paper and of printing, asserted its 
supplied by an eccentric wheel or cam, which produces independence, threw off the great mass of traditionary 
one wave only ; but by menus of toothed wheels as religion, and, out of the Bible, summoned forth a more 
many of theso waves as aie requisite are introduced simple faith, wbioh seized at onoe on the reason, the 
during each revolution of the mandril. Tins engine conscience, and the passions of men. — Ref. Milmsn's 
produces an immense variety of patterns, with the veiy History qf Latin ChruitanUy , 1854. 
great advantage of ull tho waves being prcoise counter- . Latin Language and Litxbatubb.— T ho Latin 
parts of each other. Work of this description is language, the speech ot the ancient Romans, derived 
generally eut with a diamond, as a Hteel tool is liable j its name from the country of Latium, the central region 
to break or get dull, and destroy the uniformity! of of Italy. Latium was surrounded, in the south by 
the work — ( English Cyclopedia — Arts and Sciences.) I colonies of Greeks, by the Tyrrhenian Pelasgi on the 
The student ot practical mechanics may turn with 1 plain of the Po, by the Ligurians at the foot of the 
advantage to the second volume of Appleton's Diction - 1 Alps, by the Umbnans aud the AusonianB on the Tiber, 
ary of Mechanic*, where, under the head of “ Lathe," I the Oacans at the foot of Vesuvius, and the Etruscans 
he will find many excellent modern forms of lathes for on tho Aruo. The territory of Latium, therefore, hav- 
vanous uses. In particular, there are figured and ing Greeks on the one side aud barbarians on the other, 
dosanbed theae * — A back-gear turning-lathe ; a lathe overrun in torn by both, and at last peopled by diflhr- 
for boring and turning, whioh is specially well fitted to ent tribes, gave rise to a language partaking of various 
face heavy pieces of work, as well as the boring of elemonts. Many of the Latin words are of Greek 
cylinders; a boring- mill and large turning-lathe, »n derivation, a number of which ere probably simple 
indispensable machine iu works where engines of transplantations, adopted after the language was 
large class are constructed . and, finally, a modification formed, but there are many others that have been 
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more or lest 


concluded that the indigenous Pelasgi were subdued politics 

by ’notorious invaders. This view is confirmed by the to be spoken, except in cloisters. At the revival of 
fact, that the terms for the simplest ideas are Greek ; letters, Latin was the common language of the savants 
as, sto, I stand } tedeo, I sit; aaneo, I remain; while of Europe, and was written by many of them with 


ken, except in cloisters. At the revival of 


cittaen. words relating to religion are usually not tne universal and common language or learned men. 
Greek, and may have been furnished by the Etruscans. The Reformation was a great blow to the general use 
That the conquerors did not come by sea is indicated of the Latin language, by depriving it of ite prestige 
by the fact that most of the maritime terms are Greek, and authority, and exalting tne vernacular languages 
As the Romans became masters of Italy, the other above it. Still, however, even in the present day, 
languages of the country disappeared. Daring the many learned works are produoedin Latjn, particularly 
period preceding the first Punic war, the Roman Ian- in Germany and Holland. The Romans being chiefly 
guage was in no settled state. It was necessarily ex- devoted to war, politics, and legislation, for five sen- 
posed to a mixture of various idioms, from the diver- turies were possessed of no literature worthy of the 
sity of foreigners who composed the early population name. From the first it was an imitation or that of 
of Borne. It was not until the close of that period Greece, and hence its general characteristics are oor- 
that any attention was paid to the regular settling of rectness and precision, with little of the bnqyant 
the principles and forms of the language, and not until vigour and various colouring of original genius. Even 
o still later time that any approved author laboured in its most cultivated period, the poets seem to have 
upon the cultivation of style. Traces of tho old forms had little conception or originality, exoept as the im- 
of the language are found in fragments of the earliest porlation of a new style from Greece, ft was not till 
poets, ana also in the comedies of Plautus. Tho Latin after the Romans had conquered Magna Grecia and 
language has only twenty-three letters, corresponding °ieily, and had thus become intimately acquainted with 
to those of the English, except that w is entirely want- reek literature, that they began to turn their attend- 
ing, that i was used to represent both * and j, and u to tion to that subject. Their first poet was Livios An* 
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letter k seldom occurs, and « and z exist only in a few translated from and modelled alter the Greek. Tho 
Greek words, and came late into use. X is also a letter poet Ennius (n.c. 23S) — 160) was regarded by tho 
of late origin; and, at an early period, t was need in- Romans as tho father of their poetry. He wrote in- 
stead of j r, and s« instead of t. There is no article in gedies, satirical and didactic poems, and the “Annales/* 
the Latin language, a defect which frequently gives in epic on Roman history, tor which he was the flnt 
rise to ambiguity. The characters used m writing :o use the Latin hexameter. Distinguished as tragio 
greatly resembled, in the earliest period of tho lan- »oets abont this time, were Facuvius, the nephew of 
guagC, those of the Greek. The Romans used only Ennius, and his contemporary Attius. Next follows 
capital letters, and, on account of the inconvenience .he comic poet Plautus, whose plays, though rather of 
in rapid writing, they formed abbreviations, by using a low and coarse nature, abound m genuine touohes of 
tho initial letters, or some of the principal letters of a nt and humonr, and were much admired. Under 
word. Until the time of the poet Livius Andronicus, 'erence (195 — 159) Latin comedyrose to its highest, 
who flourished about 240 b.o., there exist few monu- .hongh not to Attic excellence. His comedies are all 
ments of the Latin language. The oldest of them is a .ranslated or adapted from Greek sources, chiefly 
hymn, which waa chanted at their annual festival, by tfenander, and are distinguished for the elegance ana 
thefratres arvalet, a college of Roman priests. It wus mn‘v of their style. He sought to delineate the 
dug up at Rome in 1778, and is believed to be as old as pit li-'t :«■ n«. moil a* tne ridiculous features of daily life ; 
the time of Romulus. It contains but few words that and though inferior to Plautus in native vigour, he 


remained in the language. The next specimens belong surpassed him in constructive talent and depth of feel- 
to the time of Numa, and are the Falian hymn, which ing. Nearly contemporary with him were Novius and 
waa unintelligible to Horace, and the Ians of Numa; Pompomus, authors of popular farces; Cmoiliua Sta- 
alter which come tho laws of the Twelve Tables, about tius and Afranius, who introduced Roman instead of 
a.o. 450. After the Romans bad conquered tho south Greek manners upon the stage. Lunlius (148 — 103), a 
of Italy and Greece, Greek terms and phrases were patrician by birth, gave to literature the advantage of 
grafted on the old Latin stock, and tho languago lost his rank as well as genius, and was regarded by the 
much of its original form. What, however, it lost in Romans as the father of satire, a style of poetry in 
originality, it gained in refinement and polish ; so that which he eminently distinguished himself. The Romans, 
its golden age dates noarly from this transformation, — after this penoa, had no distinguished dramatic 
from the death of Sylla through the reign of Augustus, writers ; their pieces were mostly translations or imita- 
The progress of the Romans in tho arts and sciences tions of Greek works. The later tragic writers of the 
during this period has excited the admiration of Augustan age, Aninius, Pollio, Yarms with his Thyes- 
postenty, and secured them a rank among the distin- tes, and Oud with his Medea, are praised, but ibey 
finished-nations of antiquity second only to tho Greeks, were never vciy popular. The ten tragedies which are 
They had seen their inferiority in these respects to the ascribed to Seneca were never acted, and are too 
Greeks, and had been brought to admire and copy bombastic ana rhetorical to please cultivated 
their poetry, oratory, and works of art. Much, too, minds. The first rude annalists of Rome were 
was owing to the oomparative tranquillity which they Q. Fabius Pietor and L. Cincius Alimentus, who 
eqjoyed during this period, and the protection and wero succeeded by tho elder Cato (234—149), an- 
encouragement which was afforded to them. The lan- tlior of the “Origraes” of Rome, a work now lost, 
guage or the upper olasses (lingua nobtho, clastica ) The last historian of importance in the pre-Augustan 
was distinguished from that of the common people period of Roman literature, was L. Caseins Hernias, 
(ttngm ptioria, wlgarit), the latter of which is only who wrote five or sit books of “ Roman Annals/* frag- 
preesrved to us in a few phrases in the oomio poets, ments of which are still extant. Pre-eminent among 
TheneMres also a lingua urbana distinct from tho tho numerous other authors of this period were L. C«- 
ihutic a, as well as a lingua provincial^. After lias, Antipater, Cn. Gellius, Bablius, Sempronius, Aael- 
Bath of Augustus, the language became more and bo, C. Junius, Pico Fragi, Bcaurus, Rufus, Catujus, 
U*Dorrupt, by the introduction of foreign terms Sylla, Valerius An tias. D.stwgmshed among the orators 
Jk almost every language with which the people wno flourished before the time of Cioero were Snips* 
tame in contact. The degeneracy became more rapid cius, the two Gracchi,— whose speeches were stated to 


after the time of the Ftinys, aa there was no writer have been learned and majestic,— Catnlns, Ormans, 
Capable of moderating it. The succerfive incursions Hortensius, and Antonins. Jurisprudence, as well as 
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■art {MbniiM fee their legri pB^HorUMiM,th»ob«jo»C«riio»Bn<h*,th*i>old, 
i the elder Cato, the Seattle*, and cautious, end eooorete Ludrnos Cairns. end eeneeteSv 
nal philosophy bed ninj partisan! Julio* Cater (b.o. 100-41). whom % «obSm» - 


ifnilfa f. The Stoioal philosophy ! , , ^ __ 

the flret famous disciples of which being Fenatiue en< nee believed to be capable of rivalling even Ctfcero in 
ButillusBuftit. The golden age of Latin literature i eloquence. Pollio, Comnua, and Cassius Sen 
usually reckoned from the death of Sylla to that o: 

Augustus (n.o. 73 — a.d. 14). It was then that thr 

influence of Greek learning and Greek philosophy cam* . .... ... vu . 

most to be felt. A knowledge of Greek was an ease* little inferior to Herodotus in charm of diction. The 
tial part of a liberal education, and it was usual for the historian next to him. in respect of style, is Cornelius 
young men of means to finish their education by “ Hejpos, whose “ Lives " are models of style in Mogra- 
residence of coma time in Greece. In this period wi phical composition. Sallust (b.q. 86-34) aporoxi- 
j-im. ’chnem and vigour 


Virgil (n.o. 70 — 19), one of the greatest epio poets thai 
ever lived, and whose great work the “ JSneid," hat 
ever been admired for its elegance and taste not lesr 
than for its genius. It represents the landing o 
JBneaa aud the foundation of nia dominion m Latium , 
and although the poet did not live to give it his finish 
ing touches, aud desired it to be destroyed, yet it wil 
ever remain a noble monument of his great genius, 
More perfect of its kind is his “ Georgies/* a treatisi 
of agriculture in the form of a didactic poem, am 
exhibiting bis views and feelings respecting human life, 


mated to his model Thucydides in richnesa and vigour 
of thought, and terseness of expression, though he 
marred his clear conception by an affectation of anti- 
quated forms. His accounts of the Calilinarian con- 
spiracy and the Jugorthine war arecarefbUy prepared 
and ambitious works, always profound, though often 
partisan in their judgments. Livy (».©. 69— A.D. 17), 
ire- eminently the genersl historian of Borne, excels in 
ictonal effect, surpassing even the Greeks in the live- 
mess and richness of his oolonring, and the animation 
and spirit of his delineations. The work, however, ie 


His earlier Eclogues or pastorals manliest the same more picturesque than accurate, and marked more by 
love for nature and a country life. Few writers havi patriotism than oandour. His stole commands the 
exerted so wide an influence upon esthetic culture ai admiration of classical scholars 3 out circumstantial 
Virgil. His contemporary and life-long friend wai truth must bo sought elsewhere. In wbat to termed 
Horace (n.c. 65—8), whose odes and epodes are models the Silver ago of Latin literature, from the death of 
of skill and taste, and who introduced a number of new Augustus to the accession of Hadrian (a.b. 14—117), 
lyric metres. This poet to also eminent in satire. everything is changed. Liberty had disappeared, and 
species of writing original with the Romans, and whieL talent wob made subservient to flattery, or to bom- 
appears to have nad a decided influence on the oha- bast aud an affectation of wit. Every subjeot was 
ractcr of their literature. The works of Horace rendered comic ; prose and poetry, were confounded, 
abound with maxima of practical wisdom and happy and new grotesque forms of expression were in- 
philosophical apophthegms ; so that no classical author vented. The purity of the language waa no longer 
of antiquity is more frequently read or quoted from, maintained, and it became corrupted by barbarisms. 
Ovid (b.o. 43— jl.d. 14) in imaginative power is scarcely Seneoa, who, with great talents, was ambitions of 
surpassed by any other Latin poet. He was also pos- shining by the brilliancy of his wit, the structure of 
sessed of a brilliant sportive wit, and great power of his antitheses, and the general terseness and point of 
versification. Less generally and highly esteemed are his style, contributed not a littlo to the degeneracy of 
Lucretius, the subbmest of didactio poets, whose “ De the period. His various prose writings abound in 
Hatura Rerum” served at onoo to illustrate the atomic moral sentences and maxims, but reveal the pride of a 
theory of the world and the Epicurean system oj Stoic m a style full of literacy affectation. Eloquence 
morals, and to polish and enrich the Latin language ; wss cultivated by Julius Floras, by Domitius, and by 
Catullus (born 87 b.o ), who introduced lyric poetry Julius Afncanus. Plays were produced by Pomponlua 
into the literature of Rome, and whose elegies and epi- 8eoundus, Vurgimus, and Martinas. The epic degene- 
grams are admired for their simplicity, beauty, and rated from poetry to history; the '* Pharsalia” of 
unaffected imagery; Tibullus, who gave to the elegy its Lucan, the greatest effort in this line, being rather de- 
highest degree of excellence ; and his successor Pro- Jlamatoiy than poetical. Valerius Flaccus, author of 
pertius (born about b.o. 51), an amatory poet, who is ho “ Argonautics/' a work neither original nor bril- 


alao learned, awkward, and ohBoure. The place of the 
legitimate drama was now occupied by the mime or 
melodramatic farce, in which the characters of com- 
mon life were represented with tho help of gesticulation 
and with low jests, for the entertainment of the popu- 
lace. It was invented by Mattius, and acquired its 
greatest celebrity from Laherius and Publius Syrus, 
the latter of whom interspersed it with moral senti- 
ments, expressed with great felicity; but it never 
reaohed the standard of an elevated class of poetry. 

The greatest master of Latin prone of this or any other 
period waa Cioero, who, in foot, has given name to the 
purest Latin composition. He flourished b.c. 100 — 43, 
and distinguished himself as an orator so as to dispute 
the first plaee with Demosthenes. The orations of 
Cioero are (remarkable for their copiousness and luxu- 
riance of expression. He to master at once of the im- 
passioned, the sublime, the pathetic, the grave, and 
the simple style, and has the art of adapting to every 

subject, the appropriate form sad the fitting hue of — „ 

expression. He also rendered most important servioe rienoe of men and affairs furnishes the moat 
to the intellectual cultivation of his countrymen by the olours and sagacious maxims. He displays great 
introduction to them of the more elevated moral phi- .cuteness in penetrating into the inner nature of men, 
losophy of the Greeks. Originally a follower of Plato, jxposiug their hidden motives of action, their cunning, 
he often adopted the ethical lessons of the Stoics, or, lervility, immorality. With eloquence derived zroxn 
when their excessive austerities repelled him, embraced ndignation, and with a skill in graphic representation, 
those of Aristotle. The doctrines of Epicurus he re- ueh as only Thucydides and Ssjlu*t have given us ex- 

jeotsd as injurious to men, and especially in their rela- * * * ' ^ 

won as citisens. His worka also afford much infor- 


mant, introduced an affectation of learned display. To 
bhis period belong Silms Italicus, author of * ( Ponies;** 
Statius, author of “Thebais;" and Manilius, author 
>f ** Astronomies.** In satire this period is more dto- 
.lnguished. Persies and Juvenal are the chief masters 
>f this art,— the latter disputing the palm of supe- 
iunty with Horace. Martial first gave to the epigram 
ts present meaning, as a short poem, in which all the 
.houghtB and expressions converge to a striking and 
inexpeoted conclusion. His twelve books of epigrams 
nhibit a singular flow of wit and fertility of imagina- 
tion, and afford muoh information regarding the sooial 
mbits of the people. In prose, Paterculus rank* 
imong tbe best authors of this period. Hto work on 
.toman history is elegant and elaborate, and to oon- 
seived in an impartial spirit, though it manifests an 
tpposition to republicanism, and a tendency in favour 
>f the empire. Tbe greatest of Roman historians, 
iowever, is Tacitus, who, to great powers for observa- 
ion, unites intellectual strength; and whose 


roation in regard to the history of anoient philosophy ; 
as, for example, hisTusoulen questions. Poetry, also, 
history, and the epistolary style, he touched only to 
adorn. His letters are admitted to be the most perfect 
specimens which the literature of Greece or Borne can 
produce. Next to him, aa orators, were the aocom- 
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itnplea of, he wrote a narrative of his time. Hot to be 
ompared with him, are Suetonius, t (be arid biogre- 
iher of the emperors; the florid panegyrist Floras: 
'alerius Maximus, a collector of anecdotes; and 
luintus Curtins, the Boman historian of Alexander 
he Great. Quintilian (born A.n. 40), in hto great 
fork ss Institutions* Oratories,** displays a highjy-oul- 
vated mind aud a polished and graceful style. He 


rntMenoNAftYOt 


Xjfttfftstmua Deni 


Lajtftftdendtagttade 


atte m pt s to restore eloquence to it* former poettion, disn of Greenwich, from 0* to 180 e ,*wfcil» Itottodo I* 
and lavs down rale* tor the training of the orator. , measured If. end 8. of the equator, from the equator to 
The elder Pliny displayed a greet lore for the etady of the poles, on any greet circle that iaparpeadlouiar to the 
nature, end drew attention to the physical eeienoee, plane of the equator, from OP to OOP. Longitude may 
Wfcltoureriou* to hie time had been entirely neglected. 1 also be deaonbed, in other word*, at the angle mm* 
The tetters of the younger Pliny are of much value for tamed between the plena of the meridian of any place 

j •_ i l Mi. ■)». «f it. -* *■ s - - T - 

were 

died endc_. „ __ 

of Hadrian lo too fall of the Western empire (a.d. the meridian, or great circle, winch is 'intercepted 
tl7— 4l7fl), exhibit* not only the decline of taste, but between the position of any place on the earth’* sur- 
the corruption of the language. The intercourse of free and the equator. This n not atnetly true, how- 
Hie Romans with barbarians neoaran much more ox- ever, as far as latitude is concerned ; as the earth ia a 
tended. Under the Antoninas, especially, the language spheroid in shape, and not an exaot sphere (eee 
beenme overlaid with exotio words, phrases, and con- Haste, Diurs, Geodesy) ; but, in the construction 
dtroettone. Literature was also cultivated at Byzan- ot maps and globes, and for all practical purposes of 
thfm, Alexandria, Milan, and the principal cities of an ordinary nature, the difference is not appreciable; 
Haul, aa well as at Home. As the literature declined, and as this angle, for any position on the earth's sur- 
aad the language became corrupt, the number of gram- face, would be equal to the altitude of the pole of the 
mericas 'increased; for classical Latin had become heavens at that place, toe latitude of any place is 
almost a dead language, to be learned only from the usually determined by ascertaining the altitude of the 
EflCtent models. Ausonius, a grammarian, rhetorician, pole at the place in question, wherever it may happen 
mud poet, wrote idyls and epigrams marked by learn- to be. In Astron., tho latitude of any atar ts it* an 
tag and wit; Olaudian wrote epical sketches; Aure- gular distance from the ecliptic measured on a great 
lids Prudentitni, the greatest oi primitive Christian cirole, tho plane of which passes through the star and 
gMMts, wrote a great variety of hymns and lyrioal and the polos of the heavens ; or It may be defined aa the 
nOtoio pieces, portions of which are still employed in arc of this great circle that is intercepted between toe 
the services df the Catholic church ; St. Ambrose wrote position of the star and tho ecliptic, while its longitude 
Latin poems, remarkable lor their austere simplicity is the angle made by the inclination of the planes of 
MUd sublimity. The decline of prose appears in the two great circles which intersect m the axis of toe 
41 Histone Augusta,” a collection of impenal biogra- heavens, one of which passes through the star and the 
phiea from Hadrian to Diocletian. The summaries of poles of the heavens, and the other through the polea 
Autelius Victor, Eutropius, and Sextus llufus, sue- of the heavens and tho intersection of the equator and 
ceeded. Almost the last noteworthy Homan history the ecliptic at the vernal equinox ; or, m other words, 
was that of Aramianus Tfavcellmus, extending to as. the aTc of the ecliptic intercepted between the planes 
378. The grammarian Cornelius Fronto, and the that pass through the star ana tho first point of Ane9, 
rhetoricians Apnleius and Kunndiu*, urc tho best of snd the poles ot the henvene, at right angles to the 
their class. Tho “ On lden Ass” ot A puh*ius is almost tho ilane of the ecliptic. In astronomy, therefore, the 
Only example tn Latin literature of any tiling like a prose mgitude of heavenly bodies is measured along the 
novel Or romanoe. The church fathers, as Tertullian, ecliptic instead of along the equator, as in geography; 
HiimoHis Fehx, 8t. Oypnan, Ariiobius, Lactantms, 8t. and celestial longitude is reckoned all round the 
Mikity, St. Ambrose, and 8t. Jerome, aro generally ecliptic eastward m one direr turn, from 0°, or the first 
mure remarkable for theological vigour than literary point of Aries, to 3tiir. It should be said that, m 
grace. Tn the reign of Justinian was drawn up that astronomical writings and calculations, the longitude of 
admirable system of laws winch bears the imperial places on the earth's surface is reckoned and noted in 
name. (See Jcstikian’sCodi ) Aulns Grill us, Nonius the same manner, ami not E. and W. of Greenwich, as 
Marcellos, Fcstus Donatus, Macrobius, Servius, I’ns- n geography. The positions ot the heavenly bodies are 
Claims, Otesarifuisis. and Isidore of Seville, continued mt now determined by latitude and longitude, but by 
to cherish its traditions by criticisms, analyses, and their right ascension and declination. (Aa Ascur- 
suohhko. Maternus wrote on mathematics, Froutinus mox, Right, Dfoltwatiox.) The determination of 
and Vegetin* on strategetics, Palladios An rural latitude and longitude of any place on the earth's 
eoonomy, Hoiuius Publius victor and Vi I mis Sequester surface is effected by calculations based on observa- 
on geography and cosmography —IP ef. Dunlop’s tious of the positions of the heavenly bodies, with 
Hiftory qf Roniftv literature, 3 vols., 1828; Ibihr’o accuiate Instruments; tho latitude of any placo 
GetchicMe der Horn . Literatur , 2 vols., 1814-45 ; being, as it has been observed, the attitude of tho pole 
Bernhardt's Grundrien der Horn. Literatvr , 1850 ; of the heavens at that place, anil tho lqngitudo, the 
Bsehenbnrg's Clean cal Literature, IHU; Browne's difference between Greenwich time and tho time at 
HUtary ef Honan Claaxeal Literature, 1853 ; The New tho plooo itself at tho sarao instant. The methods of 
American Oyolqpasdia, 1860. determining the latitude of a place are various. The 

LaTlSsnixJS Dohbi, Utt-ief-ee-mne dor 1 -** (Lat, latiesi- following is generally adopted at fixed observatories, 
mm, broadest, and donum, the hack), in Anat., is the especially m Europe, where the pole is situated high 
name ofa broad flat muscle of the back, which serves to in the heavens, and circnmpolar stars are far above 
move the humerus downward and backwards, and to the horizon, and it is effected bv means of accurate 
turn it upon its axis. transit, ronral, or altitude and asimuth circles. The 

LlTiTUSS akd LoNgUT uni, hW-e-tuds (Lat. latitude, precise sitnatioa of the pole Is fqpnd by observing the 
breadth; lanythtdo, length).— Latitude aud longitude altitudes of stars which are dose to the pole, and 
•rethe means by which the exact position of anyplace describe small circles round it, at their culminating 
oh the earth's surface, or any stnr in tho field of the points above the pole and below it. When these 
heavens, mavli«di‘trrinnoJ aud described; butlntitude observations have been duly corrected, the position of 
and longitude in geography are not identical with lati- tho pole, which lies midway between the culminations 
tudi- nod lougitiidc in agronomy, and tho terms will of the star above and tolow it, may be determined, and 
require a separate definition, according to their accep- its altitude, and consequently the latitude of the place, 
tation in each science. In Cteog., the position of any may be found. Thts ts a method by which the latitude 
place on the earth's surface is indicated by the inter- of a place is determined independently, that is to say, 
section of two imaginary circles at rght angles to each without reference to known data of the positions of 
other. Ofie of which is a great curie i>s wing through stars which have been ascertained elsewhere. In 
tbs 'mate itself and the poles p nw.i l. -ulailv to the determining latitudes at or near the equator, the 
Mm tff the equator; and th» ».l‘ ir t the equator altitudes of the suu must be observed, both before and 
ltsm& if the place happen to be situ* ted on that line, after either the summer or winter solstice, from which 
or avlrcle, the plane of which posses I nrough the place the altitude of the point midway between them, which 
ta question in a direction, parallel to the plane or the lies in the equator, may be deduced, and the latitude 
equator. Of these circles, the former shows the determined. There are other methods by whtoh the 
degree of longitude on which the place is situated, and latitude of a place is determined differentially, aa it is 
the latter the degree or parallel of latitude Longitude termed, in which the use of data of the polar distances 
it measured along the equator, E. and W. of the men- of etars ascertained at other obiert atones is involve^ 
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and the polar distance of tlio zenith, which corre* 
sponda to the co-latitado of the place, is ascertained 
iron observations of the meridian cemth distance* of 
stun which pat* near the smith, and of which the 
polar distances are known. This is effected by means 
ot the zenith sector, and there are other methods of i 
obtaining thelatitude differential!) , m which the transit 
instrument, the repeating circle, and Troucb ion's ro- 
ll ecting circle, are used ; out it i« beyond the compass 
of the preseut woik to desoiibe the modu$ operand* in 
each caae ttnjfi >.i At sea the latitude is sometimes 
obtained by takiug the altitude of the sun above the 
visible horizon when on the meridian, by means of a 
sextant, and sometime* recourse is had to observations 


maa * •prta ngbt ascension when it i* to the 

west of the meridian, and subtracted from it when ft 
J to * Mt * ***** the sidereal time, vh i east 
be readdr reduced to mean solar tuue. Gsoemneh 
time, and the time at the place of which the longitude 
is required, haring been ascertained, the difference 
between the two, when reduced to degrees, minutes, 
and seconds, will give the longitude of the pleoeS 
question, and the place will be known to be east or 
west of Greenwich, according a* the tune there is later 
or earlier than Greenwich time. It is mamfotJv ins 
possible to do more in the pretent article than give a 
brief statement of (he principles on which the deter- 
mutation of the latitude aud longitude at any part ol 


of the moon, the planets, and some ot the more, the earth's surface depends, and a bare enumeration of 
brilhant stars, when on the meridian. The method 1 some of the methods that are used. The details ot tna 

S ped will be lound in detail in any work on navi- ' various operations und calculations employed m prso- 
. With regard to the determination of the tice may be gathered, ns it has been already Mud, from 

*c" ’ ~ s ~ ~ ' 

be F 

time and the time at the pkvci qiuMioi 


nation. With regard to Uie determination ol tne uce may oe gavnereu, ns it uas neon already said, from 
longitude of auv place on the earth's Miliums as it may any work on the science of navigation as well as from 
be known as soon us the different •' hot ween Greenwich works on astronomy and geodesy —Kef Emu (\< f op. 
time and the time at the p!.ici question has been Latituhix \ki vx, /. /-e-fri-diM-at'-re-ra (Fr luftindt* 


ascertained, it is manifest that th« »c two points must 
be known before its longitude i . be u» terimued. 
The time at (irecnwi* h may be known by refneuco to 
the chronometers, wbuh are alw.nv r arned on board 
ship for this purpose, and liy pi rsons w ho ure engaged 
m expeditions for tlie advancement of the sciences of 
aatronomy and geography, the chronometers being 
accurately set n. r!.* * i » Gwenwich time prior to 
eavmg England, 1 1 .« <■:« en time may also lie 


mure), among divines is applied to one who is regarded 
u« holding hunch by denominational distmctious, and 
as believing that heaven is 'pen to persons of very dll- 
lerent denomination*. Mi ■ ■* ■*t a i >> i!arlv the term was 
applied to eei I am tbeoloip . - the i i-gi^ii ohurch, 
in -1 ho latter part ot the -> .i. ii-iji unfuiy. Tboy 
endeavoured to ulhtv the coutests that prevailed 
bet ween the more v» lent Episcopalians on tho OUO 
hand, and the more ngid Freshytenuus and Indepen- 


ascertained astronomic ally irom the nbfeivation of dent * on the other, with rcspec i to the forms of church 
p*icb phenomena as the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites j government und p> W*i worship, and also between the 
(ter Svvmv), solar eclipses, and the oicnUatioim ol Aim and t'alviiu-ts, with respect to eertaiu 

tired stars by the moon, us tables of these phenomena ivhg rms tenets. Many ot them were men zealously 
including the orcultatiou* by tbc moon ol ail lived atHehed t • fuiin l government and worship of 


-tars to the sixth degree of magnitude, are noted in 
the 11 Nautical Almanac,” according to the tin*** at 
which they would take place ,it (■lernwirh. As s-»>n 
ih the commencement of any of the pli*ncin«nn that 
have beon mentioned is leinarkcd, Greenwich finn* w 
known on reference to the ulmaime, and may be pre- 
served by setting a watdi to the hour indicated 
Another method of lindmg the longitude of n pl.ne 
(onsists in taking ubscrvut.oi.s ot tho tiaiis.t oi t!ic 
oon and certain *tars, which I . . hi 
pnrallel of declination, ucro-A the n *ul an 
transit instrument. The stars which Jimild 


the established eliun.li, hut they did not consult r frhi 
as absolutely ueirs an to (he constitution of a Chris- 
tian i liurch, nud theieleie held that those who 
followed other foima wire mt to bo excluded from 
their eoiumuitiou, or to forfeit the title ot brethren. 
They i educed tin* fundamental doctrines of Christianity 
to u few poi ills, nud thn-, showed that tho disputed 
suhjer im were matters oi indifference with respect to 
salv.it i« n The chief Je.ulos were Galea and Chilling- 
•th . hut Mn . id worth, t foie, 'WiuUhcot, Wilkins, 
nl Tillotson. w< r* afs«> among the number. They 
nth much ippotuium, and were branded 


aerved with the moon, to afford the menns »f correif. Jatlieitda and de by Home, and aa Socinians by 
•ng the moon's tiauiut, arc noted in the * Naulu oflieis, l»ut upon the restoration of Chailes 11. they 
Almanac," os well as the variatn ns m the right aseeu- wei« raised to the first dignities in the church, ana 
bion of the moon for an hour of longitude The right held m general c teem, 
aaccnsion of the moon having hei u ascertained, which I.vtti b-imx Saints. (.Si c Mobmovb.) 
will be less than its right oacenHon at (ireinwich if LvtaM k JJuiugb. ( Railway ) 

the place be east of Greouwjch, and greater it went, I.attm Hlcilm. (AVe ELLir&B, liXPSlBOL A, Fa ti- 

the difference between the right ascension at each bola.) 
place must be obtained, and the result divided by the Liudakcit. (Sfc Orirai.) 

variation in an hour of longitude, v» Inch lmvi s the Ion- Lauds, tnud$ (hat. /.nor, praise), in the monasfio 
gitudeof the place in hours and decimal puts of an service, follow licit after the nocturne, and consist 
boar. At sea, where a transit nstrument cannot he ir** , I'r *.f ; minis, liv mus, Ac. ; whence their name, 
used, the longitude is found bv taking lunar iibbcrv i- 1 r ■ * i . irhuicUol England the lauds are now 
turns,—' that is to any, by obseiving the dibtuncc of the merged m the matin*. 

moon from the sun,* or any ot the planets nr fixe.' t Lu ojjing-Uas, protoxide of nitrogen; so called 
by means of a sextant. lhe»c di-tauccs ure caleuluti d j from n*» cfleHn upon the human system. (See Nxiao- 
.ud registered in tho “Nautical Almanac" fur every gj.w, PAuroxinr m ) 

successive interv ai of three hour*, according to Cro Lai ojii a n, lof'-Ur ( Ang.-Sax.), a well-known action, 
wich time, by which the observer is enabled to defer- { nr emotion, pec uJiar to the human species. It is ooca- 
nune the Grceuwieh tune that corresponds to the tunc I sinned physically by a grateful titifiation, rising and* 
ol observation at the place. The method of taking <v J dcnly and irresistibly, and manifests itself principally 
lunar observation wdlbo found m any work ou naviga- m tho fane, but extending also to tho throat, thorax* 
tion. The computation of lunar distances is rcmiily and abdomen. As to ino mental cause of laughter, 
effected by the aid of tables of tho lunar motions, much diflcrcnco ot opinion exists among philosophers, 
—those known as Thommu’s Tables being recoin- According to ArntotJe, tho ridiculous implies some- 
mended as convenient and *ufllcicntly accurate. The thing deformed, aud consists in those smaller faults 
time at the place of which the longitude is required is which are neither painful nor pernicious, but unbe- 
ascertained by mejno of a transit instrument (*?* seeming." lie n -p« .king, However, here only of the 
laABbXX IxaTBmi at), or from observations of the al- ridiculous in main . . ( k< says that the seat of 
titude or zenith distance of tho -r*i or any of the planets Jaughter “lies in a cei tain offcnsiveoes* and deformity, 
or stars when not on tli» mend mii. In »n*which the hour for those sayings are laughed at, solely or chiefly, 
augle must be determined. If tho altitude of the sun which puiut out and designate something oflfexulve in * 
has been taken, the honr angle gives the apparent time an moflensive manner." Hobbes defines laughter to 
after 12 a if , if the sun be to the west or the men- bn “a sudden glorv arising from • sudden oanoentioa 
d’sn, and before 12 a.x. if it bo to the east ; and this of some emmency in ourselves by comparison with tho 
apparent time must be reduced to mean time by the infirmity of others or with our own formerly/’ Dr. 
aid of tables given in the “ii&uticul Almanac." When Campbell controverts this opimnion, and ipaintaina 
a planet or star is the object observed, the hour angle that laughter “doth not result from the contempt, 
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hut eolely from <bo peroeption of oddity with whiol Nicholas Rowe, Laurence Euaden, Coll ey Cibber, 
the passion is occasionally, not necessarily, combined; 1 'William Whitehead, Thomas WarURL Henry James 
ns is manifest from the following considerations Pye, Robert Southey (who consented to a eommnta- 
1. that " contempt may be raised in a very high degree, turn of his wine for £27 ), William Wordsworth (frith 
both suddenly and unexpectedly, without producer a salary of £300), and Alfred Tennyson, 
the least tendency to laugh ; " and, 2. that •• laughtei Laurel. (See Lad bub and Ckeasus.) 

may be, and often is, produced by the perception o Laurus, law'-rua, m Bot., the typical gen. of the 

incongruous association, where there is no Contempt.” nat. ord. Lauracem. The species A. nobiha is the 
The proper object of laughter is a curious and unex- sweet-bay, or laurel, and probably the Ezrach, or 
peeted affinity, rightly expressed by the word oddity, green bay-tree of the Bible. It is the classic shrub 
Kant makes the eoutce of laughter to be a sudden that furnished the heroes of antiquity with their laurel 


sometimes more powerfulthan the strongest arguments, berries yield the volatile oil qf sweat lay . A substance 
It is resorted to either merely to divert by that grateful called expreaaed ml qf bays, or laurel fat, is also ob- 
titiUation which it excites, or to influence the opinion! tamed from tho fruits, both fresh blI , by pressing 


Kant’s Kritik der Urtheihkraft. 

LAUNCH, lawntah (Aug -Bax ), a wide flat-bottomoc cherry-laurel. (See Cerasus ) 
boat, strongly resembling the long-boat (which it hai Lava, la'-va (ltal.), a generi 


, . cameo rrom tne traits, both rresn ai ny pressing 

and purposes of the hearers.— Rtf. Campbell’s Philo- them after they have been boiled in water. Laurel- 
toply qf Ehetorio; Hutcheson’s Essay on Laughter, leaves have foraewhat similar . _ \ j to the fruit. 
Beattlos Eaeay on Laughter and Litdieroua Composition , They are used in eookery for flavouring. They must 
Kant’s Kritik der Vrtneilakraft. not be confounded with the leaves of the poisonous 


Lava, la'-va (ltal.), a general term applied to the 


almost eupeneded); but is longer, and carries a greatei mineral substances produced by active volcanoes, 
number ox oars, and is, therefore, bettor fitted for going When an eruption occurs, the lava is expelled in a 

up narrow and shallow rivers. semi-fluid mass, about the consistence or butter; it 

Launching. (See Ship-building.) soon cools, howe\cr, on tbe exterior surface, while tho 

LAVRA, law'-ra, is a name given to a collection o 1 internal mass remains liquid for a considerable length 
little cells, at some distanccrfrom each other, m which of time. Lava consists principally of pyrooene, or 
the hermits of ancient times lived together m a wilder- augite ; but various minerals enter into its composition, 
ness. These hermits did not live in community, and Lavandula, lav-an'-du-ld (Lat ), in Bot., the La- 

thus differed from monks in a monastery; but each nder, agon, of the nat ord. Lubiata. The flowering 

provided for himself in his distinct cell. Tho most heads of L. vera , the well-known lavender, yield by 
celebrated lauras mentioned in history wore in distillation with writer English tnlqf lavender, which 
Palestine. is largely employed in perfumery ; and also in medi 

Lauraoejc, lawral'se-e (Lat. laurus, a laurel), in cine, as a stimulant, stomachic, and carminative. The 
Bot., the Laurel fam., a nat. ord. of llnwring heads of L. apica or latifolia, French 

tub-class Monochi a my de*. Trees or shru! - u 1 '■ i- 1 1 - l.iw iul"r, yield oil of spike, or foreign oil of lavender , 

pulate leaves, usually alternate and dotted. Flowers which has a much less agreeable odour than the 
generally perfect, sometimes imperfectly unisevunl; English oil, and is not employed medicinally. It is 
calyx inferior, deeply 4— d-clcft, coloured in two whorls, used principally by painters and varnish-makers, and 
stamens pengynous, definite; vome always sterile, 'o adulterate (lie English oil. L. Steechaa also yields 
ovary superior, with 1 or 2 pendulous ovules. Fruit jy distillation an essential oil, whioh is commonly dis- 
m berry or a drupe. Seeds oxalbuminous ; embryo inguished as true oil qf spike. 
with large cotyledons and a superior radicle. The Lavender. (Spc Lavandula.) 
order comprises 5 1 genera and 460 species. They are Layer. (See Porphyra.) 

chiefly natives of tropical regions ; but a few occur in Law, law (Lat. lex; lrom lego , I gather or oollect). 


with large cotyledons and a superior radicle. The Lavender. (See Lavandula.) 
order comprises 5 1 genera and 460 species. They are Layer. (See Porphyra.) 

chiefly natives of tropical regions ; but a few occur in Law, law (Lat. lex; lrom lego, I gather or oollect), 
North America, and one (Laurus nobilxa) in Europe, n its most general and comprehensive signification. 
The possession of aromatic properties, which aro due denotes a rule of action, and is applied indiscriminately 
to the preaenceof volatile oils, characterizes nearlv nil J o all kinds of action, whether animate or inanimate, 
the plants of this order. Several have edible fruit-*, .itiovinl or irrational. Thus we spoak of the laws of 
and many yield valuable timber. Among the useful notion or of gravitation, as well as that of natnre and 
products of this order are cinnamon, cassia, camphor, »f nations. It is, farther,- a rule of action, prescribed 


eaaaofrae, and bibiru lark. ( See Laurus.) 

Laureate, Poet, law'-rc-af, is an officer of the 


»f nations. It is, farther,- a rule of action, prescribed 
>y some superior, and which some inferior is bound to 
ihey.ki In a more restricted sense, it is applied, not to 


royal household, in the lord chamberlain ’ h department, ules of action in general, but of human action or 
The appellation is derived from the Latin laurus, a ouduct. Laws of human action are divided into 
laurel, from tho ancient custom of crowning the mno and human,— tho laws ot God and the laws of 
successful poets in the muBical contests with a wreath man. Tho laws of God aro either natural or revealed, 
of laurel. This custom prevailed among the ancient “he natural laws are such as God has implanted in tbe 
Greeks, end was also adopted by tho Romans. In the ature of man ; the revealed laws, such as be has 
13th century it was renewed by the Italians, and a evealed to us in tho sacred Bcriptures. If man were 
the crowning of Petrarch, at Romo, was solemnized to live in a state of nature, unconnected with other 
with great oeremony in 1341. The German emperors Individuals, there would be no occasion for any other 
•bo conferred this title on their court poet. The laws than those of nature and of revelation. Butman 
earliest mention of a poet laureate, under that title, was formed for society ; and hence the necessity for 
oooura in the reign of Edward IV., when John Kay having another class of laws for his guidance,— the 
received the appointment, though this is believed to tuman. These are of various kinds; as the law of 
be the same office which wa9 held os early as the reign istions, civil law, municipal law, &o. 
of Henry III., by Henry do Avranehos, who is styled Law, Fiction or. (See Fiction or Law.) 


of Henry III., by Henry do Avranehos, who is styled Law, Fiction or. (See Fiction or Law.) 

•• king's versifier, and was paid a hundred shillings a Law Merchant. (See Lex MeroatoriX.) 
year by way of stipend. Poet laureate, however, was Law, Municipal, or Positive, is the rale by which 
also an academical title in England, corferrcd by the particular districts, communities, or nations, aro 
universities for proficiency in grammar, which included governed. Municipal law, strictly speaking, denotes 
Thetorto and versifloation. The poet Skelton was thus >nly the laws of a single munieipium, or free town, yet. 


i to the laws of a 


honour. He was likewise laureate to Henry VIII. tato or nation. It is defined to bo “a rule of oivil 
Ben JoDBon was court poot to James I., but does not onduct, prescribed by the supreme power in a state.'* 
seam to have had tho title of laurea a formally granted The sovereign power is the power of making laws, 
ItiST The first patent of thie office was granted in the which is sometimes vested in aft aggregate assembly, 
reign of Oharles I. (1030), and assigns to the laureate consisting of all the free members of a community, 
• •alary of £100 a year, and a tieroe of Canary wine when it is called a democracy; sometimes in a council 
out or the royal cellars. Drydoa was appointed composed of select members, when it is styled an 
laureate to Oharles II., and afterwards to James II. aristocracy : and sometimes it is in tbe hands of • 
The raeosssors of Dryden have been Nahum Tate, single individual, when it ie termed a monarchy. All 
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other species of government are either oorTuptions of, the intent and object for which it wu made. Remedial 
or reducible to, tnese three. It is in the power of the statutes are to be construed liberally, and penal aon 
legislature at any time to alter the law. The proper stnoUy. Statutes are either public or private. A 
function of the executive is to administer the law, not public statute is a universal rule that regarastbe whole 
to make it; to act upon its true construction, not to community; private acts are such aa concern the 
fix it. The legislative power of a government is particular interest or benefit of certain individuals or 
generally employed in more acts of amendment and of particular classes of men. Generally speaking, 
supplement. Its office is not so mueh to a create statutes arc public, and a private statute may be re- 
systems of laws as to supply defects and cure mischiefs garded as an exception to the general rule. Of private 
in systems already existing. Frequent experiments acts, some ore local, as affecting only particular places; 
have shown that laws at variance with the manners and others personal, as confined to particular persons, 
religious views of a people oannot be forced upon them. Formerly the courts of law were not bound to notico 
however well meant and however beneficial may have judicially private statutes ; so that it was necessary, in 
been their influence upon other people ; and that by order to plead one of these, to set it forth particularly; 
means of laws a legislator can no more elevate bis but now, by 13 A 14 Viet c. 21, every act fa to do 
countrymen to a higher degree of refinement, without taken as a public one, and judicially noticed as such, 
passing through the intervening steps, than ho can unless the contrary be expressly declared. For con* 
reduce them again to a condition above which they veqienoe of reference, acts are now also divided, in our 
have risen m the natural course of events. The legis- printed statute-books, into public general acts, local 
lation of no country probably over gave origin to its and personal acts declared publio, private printed 
whole body of laws. In the very formation of society, acti, and private acts not printed. Tho common, or 
the principles of natural justice and the obligations of unwritten law (fax non tcripta), is so called, not as 
good faith most have been recognized before any being, strictly speaking, unwritten, bnt because 
common legislature was acknowledged. Wherever we its original institution and authority are not set 
trace positive laws in the early btages of society, they down m writing. It is what has been called by Mr. 
are few, and not of any wide extent. The formation of Bentham 41 judge-made law," the monuments ana evi- 
codes or systems of general law for the government of dences of which are contained in tho records of the 
a people, and adapted to their wants, is a business several courts of justice, in books of reports and 
which takes place only in advanced stages of society, judicial decisions, and in tho treatises of learned jurists 
The Institutes, Pandects, and Code of Juatmian were preserved and handed down to us from the earliest 
made in the latter ages of Roman grandeur, not by times. It includes, not only general customs, or the 
instituting a new system, but by embodying the common law properly so called, but also the particular 
maxims, the rules, and tho principles wlucb the ablest customs of certain parts of tho kingdom, as well aa 
jnrists had collected in different ages, aud from tho those particular laws that are, by custom, only observed 
various lights of reason, experience, aud juridical in certain courts and jurisdictions. The unwritten, or 
decision. Laws may be divided into declaratory, common law, is thus distinguishable into three kinds : 
directory, remedial, and prohibitory or penal. De- —1. General customs, which are the universal rule of 
claratory Ibwb are such as declare what the law is or tho whole kingdom, and form tho oommoo law in its 
shall be. Directory laws are such as prescribe rules of stricter and more usual signification. 2. Particular 
conduct, or limit or enlarge rights, or point out modes customs, which affect only the inhabitants of particular 
of remedy. Remedial laws are IhoBe whose object districts. 3. Certain particular laws which, by custom, 
is to redress some private injury or some public are adopted aud used by some particular courts of 
inconvenicnco. Prohibitory and penal laws are thobe pretty general and extensive jurisdiction. General 
which forbid certain things to be done or omitted, oustoms, or common law strictly so called, 44 is that 
under a penalty or vindicatory sanction. Municipal law by which proceedings and aeteimmations in the 
law is also divided into written and unwritten, or ordinary courts of justice are principally guided and 
statute and common law. Statute law is the express directed ; this, for tho most part, settles the course in 
written will of the legislature, rendered authentic by which lands descend by inheritance ; tho manner and 
certain prescribed forms and solemnities. Tho common form of acquiring and transferring property: the 
law includes those principles, usages, and rules solemnities and obligations of contracts; the rules of 
action applicable to the government and security of expounding wills, deeds, and acta of parliament; the 
person and property, which do not rest for their respective remedies of civil injuries; and an infinite 
authority upon any express and positive declaration of number of minuter particulars, which diffuse them* 
tho will of the legislature, but which havo come into selves as extensively as the ordinary distribution of 
use by gradual adoption, and received from time common justico requires." Judicial decisions are tho 
to time the sanction of tho courts of justice, without principal and most authoritative evidence that can be 
any legislative act or interference. According to Sir given of a general custom. When questions occur 
Matthew Hale, tho common law ot England is 44 not which do not happen to be fixed bv any known deci- 
the product of the wisdom of Borne one man, or society sion, these are disposed of by tho judges in the manner 
of men, in any one age; but of the wisdom, counsel, that they think most conformable to the received rule 
experience, and observation of many ages of wiso and m analogous cases ; or, if thero bo none such to guide 
observing men." The best evidence of the common them, then according to the natural reason of tho 
law is to bo ionnd m tho decisions of the courts of thing. The judges are the depositaries of the laws, — 
justice, and in the treatises aud digests of learned men. tho living oracles who must decide in all cases of 
This distinction between written and unwritten law is doubt, and who are bound bv oath to decide according 
of great antiquity, having been in use among the to the law of the land. The seoond branch of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, though it does not seem unwritten laws of England are particular customs or 
to have been regularly made by the jurists. laws which affect only the inhabitants of particular 

Law or Ekglakd, Thi, ia divided into written or distriots, and which are commonly distinguished by the 
statute law, and unwritten or common law. The for* word 44 oustoms" per is. A custom, therefore, so lar 
mer of # these comprises the statutes, acts, or edicts as it extends, supersedes the general law. Such fa the 
made by the sovereign, by and with the consent of the oustom of gavelkind in Kent, which ordains that not 
lords spiritual and temporal, and the commons in par- the eldest son only, bnt all the sons alike, shall succeed 
hament assembled. It is a principle in the English to the father's inheritance; and the custom iof borough- 
law, that an act of parliament, delivered in clear and English, which prevails in certain boroughs, that the 
intelligible terms, oannot be questioned, or its authority youngest son shall inherit the estate in preference to 
controlled in any court of justice. A statute begins to all his elder brothers. Such, also, are the special and 
operate from the time that it receives the royal assent, particular oustoms of manors, of which every one has 
unless some other time bo fixed by the act itself for more or less, and which bind all the copyhold and cut* 
the purpose. In interpreting statutes, the oourts are tomary tenants who hold of tho said manors. A cus* 
governed by former adjudications, or, in the absence tom, in order to bo legal and binding, 44 must hate beets 
of these, by analogy and general reasoning. The words used so long that the memory of man runneth not to 
of a statute are to be taken in their natural, plain, the contrary." Row, legal memoir dates from tho 
obvious, and ordinary signification and import. It is first year of Bichard I. ; so that it o custom can be 
to be construed! not according to the mere letter, but i shown to have commenced since that dste a it is told 
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as « custom. It is not necessary, however, to prove an achon instituted by a private person. Criminal 
its existence for so long a tune, the presumption being, Law.— A. crime or misdemeanour is an act committed 
in want of evidence to the contrary, that it has pre- or omitted, in violation of a public law either forbidding 
vailed daring die whole of that period. Farther, by or commanding it. Crime and misdemeanour are, 
2 A 3 Will. Iv. o. 71, it is declared that customary and striotlv speaking, synonymous terms, though in com- 
presenptive claims of rights to be exercised over the mon usage the former is applied to greater offences, 
lands of other persons (as the rights of common way, the latter to such as are of less consequence. All 
or the like) shall be sufficiently established by an un- crimes ought to be estimated merely according to the 
interrupted enjoyment, in some cases for thirty, m mischief which they produce in civil society; for hu- 
others Tor twenty years. A custom muBt have neen man laws ought only to concern themselves with tooial 
continued, because any interruption wonld give rise to and relative duties, being intended only to regulate the 
a new beginning, which wouid be within lime of conduct of man, considered under various relations as 
memory, and thus invalid. It must have been peace- a member of civil society. Hence, private vices, or 
able and acquiesced in,— not subject to contention and 1 breaches of mere absolute duties, which man is bound 
dispute; for a custom derive" «t’ 4 'rc‘ and *»u**v'ntv to perform considered only as an individual, cannot 
from common consent ; but wi* - • i i- lw» n • ■ L *.l » s, be the proper object of any municipal law, any farther 
this consent is wanting. It must also bo reasonable; than their evil example or olher pernicious effects may 
or rather, it must not be unreasonable. Farther, ens- be prejudicial to the community. There are, however, 
toms ought to be oertam, and must be consistent with some misdemeanours which are punished by the muni- 
each other. It is also a rule, that customs m dcroga- cipal law, that have in themselves nothing criminal, 
lion of the common law must be construed strictly ; but are made nnlawful by the positive constitutions or 
and no custom can prevail against an express act of the state, for public convenience; as poaching, Ac. The 
parliament. Besides local customs, pi operly bo called, offences which are either directly, or by consequence, 
there are, m different parts of the country, certain injurious to civil society, and therefore punishable by 
utaaet existing,’ which, unless px«lutb*i| ev.'re*«lv ^ r f'l* «f F^gland, are divided into the following 
impliedly, by agreement between then rti ■. legulu.* >l«‘‘ . -1 . those which are more immediately 

to soine extent the relation of landlord ami tenant, or injurious to God and his holy religion ; 2. such as vio- 
affect the reciprocal rights of incoming and outgoing late and transgress the law of nations; 3. such as more 
tenants, and are usually known as "customs of the especially affect the sovereign executive power of the 
country ” Similar to these are thp ** usages of trade” state, or the king and his government; 4. such as 
which exist in certain places , and, in Older to bo effee- more directly infringe the rights of the public or com- 
tive, mast be proved by apt evidence. The third monwealth ; ami 5. such as derogate from those rights 
branoh of unwritten, or common law, comprises those and duties which are owing to particular persons, and 
lnwB which are in use only in certain paiticular courts in the preservation and vindication of which the com- 
and jurisdictions. These aro tho mil and canon laws, mumty is deeply interested. The several apedes of 
The reason why these are < limed under uu written offences ug.iuist God ami religion are apostasy, heresy, 
law is that, though contained in codes, institutions, offences against the established church, blasphemy, 
decretals, Ac., they have their ioree and eflieaey in swearing and cursing, witelu ralt and conjuration, relt- 
this country, not on that account, but because they gious imposters, simony, profauatiuu of the Lord's day, 
have been admitted ami ret eived by unniemoiml ns.igb I drunkenness, lewdness’ The i>rmcipal offences against 
and custom in some particular ca^s ami in some par- the law of nations, regarded as sucli by the municipal 
tioular courts. Bv civil lew, absolutely taken, is gene- 1 1 1 « «. F-j’sn 1, are of tour kinds — 1. Violation of 
rally understood the civil «>r nunu pal law of the Ho- ■ ■ 1 , J infringement of tho rights of am- 

man empire, as comprised m th« institutes, (lode, and j lmssndnrs ; 3. piracy ; 4. offences connected with tho 
Digests of the emperor Jtvslinmri. and the Novel t\ slave-trade. The crimes more especially affecting the 
Btitntions of himself' and some of his successors. (Sea supreme executive power are treason, felonies lnjun- 
Civil Law, JvSTiimir'B Cod j. ) The canon law is a ous to the king's prerogative, promiinire, and ims- 
body of Roman ecclesiastical law relative to such mat- jinsmns, and ooutempts affecting the king and his 
tsra as that church either had, or pretended to hn\e, government. Of crimes iff. t t _r t* 1 -' commonwealth 
the proper jurisdiction over. {#V t v Caxon Law, Di- uic— 1 Offences against j \i . as falsifying re- 

OBXTALS ) There is another branch of unwritten law cords, perjury, fin beiy, a* i • , J. offences against 

to which no reference ha-. >et been made, but which the public peace ; 3. offences against public trade ; 4. 

has long formed part of t 1 r „• ■ *■ 1 v«‘ l« ■. offences against the public brallh; and 6. offences 

tutos one of its prmcij «’ . ». I* - e , iv, against the public police and economy. Of those 

which ib distinct from common law, strictly m» called, crimes which in a more paiticular manner affect and 
(See Equity ) The division adopted by JT. Stephen injure private individuals, iliero are three clasaos, — 
in liiH “ Coinmentaiics «»u the Lnws of Knglund, dif- against their jiersons, their habitations, and their pro- 
fora, ui noma respecls, from that ol Ulackstonc. The pcity. Of cpm« tho i«»i «••-«« of private nidi- 

flrst great division of all muirn ipnl law is into rights iduuH aro ’ , 1 1 ‘ k ■ . of justifiable, 

and wrongs j the libertifi und advantages secured to excusable, .md felonious ; mayhem, or the violent dc- 
Bubjocts on the one hand, and tl mg dono by vio- pnving another of the use of such of his members as 
lations of them on the other. Rights he divides into — may render him the less ablo in tlghtiug, either to de- 
1. Personal rights, or such as regard a man's own per- fend hunscH' or nnuoy his adversary; tho iorciblo 
son; 2. rights ot property, siuh ns regard his domi- abduction ol an heiress ; rape; sodomy, Ac.; conceal- 
nfon over the external aud sensible things by which he ing birth, assaults, batteries, wounding, false irnpri- 
is surrounded, being («z) ae to things rrsl, (A) us fo sonmer. f , kulnnpj/lng The offences against the habi- 
things, personal ; 3. rights in pnvjic relations, us (a) tntions of indivi luals are arson and burglary. Against 
between master and servant, (o) husband and wife, ( c ) pnvale property tlie offences are larceny, simple and 
parent and child, (J) guardian and ward, k jmhlic compound; malicious mischief, and forgery. (These 
rights, as regards one's Bocial condition as a member offences wnl be found more particularly noticed under 
of the community, being (a) as to the civil government, their several names, m other parts of this work.) Crimes 
(A) as to the church, (c) aa to the social economy of . are fartlur, as regards the mode of proceeding pecu- 
the realm. Under each of the ftrvi&ion* of ii*:li* « nr-» ] liar to each, divisible into two great classes, — 1. such 
included the converse or reciprocal c >u •icniM ns are punishable on indictment or information (tho 
duties. Wrongs are divided i miuiies and common-1 iw methods of proceeding); and 2. such as 

crimes; the former when ttie injury dot' is to a par- are puuisi »ble on summary conviction before a justice 
ticul.tr individual, the latter "hen to tho public at or in slices of the peace, or other authorized persons, 
large. The object of a civil action is the redress of tho without the intervention' of a jurv, as directed by 
plaintiff by conferring on him tl e right orcompensa- various acts of parliament. Indictable offences are 
tion fur the violation of a right, which he claims from distributed into four classes; namely, treasons, jprrnmu- 
the defendant. Tho object of a criminal prosecution is nires, felonies, misdemeanours. Offences punishable on 
to indict punishment on the defendant for the breach summary conviction ere principally such as are against 
of a legal duty which is imputed to him. Cr.uiinal law the laws of the excise, cr other branches of the revenue ; 
is not identical with penal law, for an act or omission disorderly offences and petty assaults; petty thefts, 
m»J be liable to legal punishment in con .sequence of not amounting to larceny ; injuries to property, Ac. 
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Law at : Xteevttoa 

Law o* Exosytxon (Fr. fol d*etcMf>«0, in poii- 
tiaal affairs, is applied to thorn extraordinary measures 
that are sometimes necessary to be adopted when, the 
situation of a etate ia ao critocsl that the ordinary 
powers end lawn are no longer considered sufficient. 
These extraordinary measures are various. Amonr 
the ancient Romans, for snch an emergency the twi 
consuls ware invested with greatly augmented power 
and if that was not sufficient, a diotator was appointed. 
In England, the first and most important measure in 
suoh a ease is the suspension for a limited time of the 
Habmt Corput act. The government can then take 
into custody suspected or dangerous persons, without 
following the regular course of law. (See Habeas 
Corpus Aot.) Another regulation of this bind is the 
alien bill, which invests the government with a power 
over all foreigners dwelling in England, such as does 
not constitutionally belong to it, giving the right not 
only to order them out of the country at pleasure, but 
also to send them to any part of the continent. Bills 
of pains and penalties, which are admissible in single 
eases, constitute also a sort of law of exception. Par- 
liament maintains the right to pass such bills, which 
could not belong to it under a correct division of 


it must be sanctioned by both houses of parliament 
and receive the assent of the king. 

Law op Nations, or Imtehwatxonal Law, is de- 
fined “ as consisting of those rules of conduct which 
reason deduces as consonant to justice from the nature 
of society existing among independent nations, with 
such modifications and deviations as may bo established 
by general consent.'* It depends entirely upon the 
rales of natural law, or upon mutual compacts, trea- 
ties, br leagues between communities, in the construc- 
tion of which compacts, also, there is no other rule to 
resort to than the law of nature. International law 19 
a science ot modern origin. Among the Roman* the 
jus qenUuvn generally Mginliodwhat is commonly called 
natural law; viz., the principles ot right which are dic- 
tated by reason, and aro common to all men. The 
jut fetvtle , which regulated the ceremonies attending a 
declaration of war, or tlio mode of arranging terms ot 
peace, &c., was of tliiB nature, but under the emperors 
it fell into disuse. The iir»i systematic tieatise upon 
the practice of nations m the conduct of warwua the 
•‘Do Jure et Ollicns Bclhcja” of Balthasar Avals, 
which appeared in 1381. in 1645 appeared at Paris 
the celebrated treatise “Do Jure Belli et Pacis,’’ by 
Hugo Grotms,who, according to bir James Mackintosh, 
•‘ was, without dispute, the nm to give a new form to 
the law of nations, or rather to cieale a science, of 
which only rude sketches and undigested materials 
were scattered over the wntings ot those that had 
gono before him.’* This treatise is not linutcd to the 
law of war and of peace, but embraces, also, a view of 
the general principles which should govern the inter- 
course of nations. The sources of international law 
are, according to Grotius, natural law, divine law, cus- 
toms, and compacts. The law of nations may, there- 
fore, he divided into two great classes or principles ; 
viz., (hose which arise from natural or universal law 
and thoso which are of mere human institution,— -the 
former being the universal, the latter the positive law 
of nations. The latt er is again divisible into the custo- 
mary law, or that which arises from the silent consent 
of nations, as evidenced by general usages and cus- 
toms and habits of intercourse, and tho conventional 
law, which arises from express compacts or treaties be- 
tween nations. Another division ot international law is 
into the public and private law of nations, — the former , 
regulating the rights, intercourse, and obligations of 
nations, as such, with each other, the latter regulating 
the rights and obligations more particularly belonging 
to their respective subjects; as the rights of the sub- 
jects of one state to property situated within the terri- 
tory of another. States, then, are the proper and im- 
mediate snbieols of tlua national law. To every state 
are ascribed the attributes of sovereignty, —indepen- 
dence, and equality with every ocher. Every nation 
which governs itself independently of any other nation 
in deemed a sovereign state. In respect to each other, 
nations possessed of sovereignty are deemed equals, 
235 


Lay off Nations 

and are entitled to the same general rigktoand privi* 
leges, whatever may be their relative streogjth or weak- 
aess. Every sovereign state may adopt whatever form 
of government and whatever political institutions it 
may prefer, free from the control of any foreign power, 
. Ifc M*»taa aUlan< * # » provide land and seatoreee, 
baud fortifications, or employ any other usual means 
for its defence. It is possessed of exulusivejsrifldio- 
tion within its own territory over oil persons aaotbinga 
the r e i n. It possesses the power, in virtue of itesove* 
reignty, to pumali all crimes committed against it, and 
to enlorce ail civil obligations due to it irom persona 
subjected to its authority. Among the duties meum* 
bent upon a state are to provide for the safety, peace* 
and happiness of its own subjects ; to redress wcongsi 
to promote industry and commerce. The b w y i s on 
which all the rights and duties of nations mlheis inter- 
course with each other rests, is the fundamental may. 
ima that they are all moral persona, and that each has 
a perfect equality m sovereignty and social rights with 
every other. They are regarded as moral persons pos, 
sessed ol a sense of right and wrong, and responuble 
to God for a proper discharge of their duties. They 
aro thus bound not only to do justice but to perform 
the ofiioes ol humanity and to render mutual assistance 
to each other, upon tho samepnnoiples that individuals 
are bound to the like duties. Hence it is the duty of every 
state to cherish, os far us may be, an honest and frank 
intercourse with all others upon pnnoiples of reciprocal 
benevolence, to abstain from doing injury and wrong 
to others, and to succour and assist such aa may beaut- 
fering from fumine, pestilence, or other calamity. The 
rights and duties of nations towards eaoh other may 
be divided into those which belong to a state of peace 
and tho««e which belong to a state of war. Among the 
rights winch belong to a state of peace, is that of the 
exclusive power of every state within its own domain) 
and consequently no nation can rightfully exercise any 
jurisdiction or sovereignty wit bin the territories of 
another, either over persons or things , for, in respeot 
to foreign nations, not only public domain, but all the 
private property of tho subjects of a nation situated 
within its limits, is deemed the property of the nation. 
Tho state’s exclusive jurisdiction extends, of course, 
>vor all rivers and lakes which are entirely within its 
•wn territory. Where a river forms the limit of coa- 
tfrniinous slates, tho presumption is that both have 
he right ol‘ navigation of the whole river, though, ae- 
lording to the Roman law, tho middle line of the nvef 
orms tho stru t limit beLween the two. By the gene- 
ral law of nations, a state's tight over the waters 
vhich wash its coasts extends to a marine league, or 
he distance measured by a cannon-shot from the shore 
A low w ater. T he open ocean is the common temtoiy 
f all nations. Though a sovereign etate concedes no 
iroper force to foreign laws, yet, upon the principle of 
eciprocity, complete or partial, nr upon oonsidera- 
10 ns of equity or international comity, they may bn 
‘(.'cognized and allowed their effect. But in nooase 
nil a state admit the operatfbn of other lawa than its 
~iwn when that would prejudice the rights or interests 
of its citizens or m any degree infringe its own sove- 
reign authority. Tho j un-diction of a state also ex- 
tends so far as to exempt its sovereign, or his ambas- 
sador, or his fleets and armies, from the operation of 
tho law s of a country where they may be. Special con* 
veotious may abo concede to consuls an authority over 
their countiymen residing m a foreign state. In civi- 
lized countries this authority is usually limited to such 
oxvil matters as ansU out of disputes between ship- 
masters and seamen, and to the acts of attesting con- 
tracts and protests, and authenticating other mercan- 
tile instruments. In criminal affairs, tho consul's 
jurisdiction is limited to the infliction of fines, and in 
grave coses it is hie duty to collect evidence and send 
the accused to his own country for trial. In barba- 
rous states, consuls often pos-ess complete and exclusive 
jurisdiction over all matters in which their countrymen 
are interested. Tho judicial power of a state reaches 
all offences committed against its laws, whether by ite 
own subjects or by .aliens. If an offender against the 
laws of one state has escaped within the jurisdiction of 
another, tho former may demand the surrender of tho 
criminal. Murder, rape, arson, perjury, emtoftsstaaeat 
by public officer? and the fabrication and ouvalsteon 
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of counterfeit money, tre usually enumerated m cnoiet 
of extradition. In moat of the European states, frau- 
dulent bankruptcy it alto indnded. Neither England 
nor the United States of America admit of the exten- 
eion of thie law to political refugees. Every nation 
bat a right to regulate ita own commerce and inter 
uraewithoth 


lava ought to be protected in the tame manner at that 
of natives. It ia a general role among nations, to regu- 
late the descent, distribution, and alienation of im- 
movable property exclusively by the laws of the 
country wherein it list. As to movable property, it 
it now a common custom, and seems most reasonable 
•nd just, to allow foreigners the liberty of disposing 
of it, by will or otherwise, aocording to the laws of their 
own oountry or of their permanent domicile. In order 
that the intercourse between nations may be benefl- 
oielly carried on, public functionaries are necessary to 
represent a state at foreign courts, to promote its 
interests and adjust disputes. Hence the right of 
every nation to send and reoeive ambassadors and 
Other public ministers. The privilege of continuoni 
residence, however, rests in comity, and is not 
matter of right. Tlie law regarding ambassadors 
oooapies an important place in the law ui nations. 
(See Ambassador.) Treaties and compaots are not 
generally deemed final till they have received the 
sanction of their respective governments. Treaties are 
to be understood and construed aocording to their 
obvious meaning and the intention of the contracting 
parties. Treaties may be dissolved in various ways ; 
ns, 1. by the voluntary assent of the parties, or by their 
express limitation; 2. by a formal dissolution pro- 
nounoed by one of the parties, acting upon its own 
responsibility, in the exercise of sovereign authority ; 
8. by operation of law, as in eases where the contract, 
ing parties lose their distinct sovereignty; 4. by 
implication, os whero now treaties are formed between 
the parties upon the same subject, or whero circuin- 
stanoes ao change as to make tbo treaty utterly foreign 
to the existing state of things. Sovereign states being 
equal, it follows that there can be no Bupreme tribunal 
of appeal. Except, therefore, by submission of their 
wrongs to arbitration, nations can have no redress for 
them exoept by resorting to force. When these differ- 
ences have arisen, and they cannot be composed by 
negotiation or other peaceful means, the injured state 
may employ the forcible measures of retaliation, 
reprisals, embargo, or the sequestration of the goods 
of the offending parly, or finally, of war. Embargoes 
or sequestrations are often declared, as preliminary 
measures to aotive hostilities. A. declaration of war 
has a retroactive effect, and the property already 
■eised is placed upon the same footing as that taken 
daring the war. Beprissla are general or special. 
They are general when a state authorizes its subjects 
to capture the goods and attack the subjects ot the 
offending power whorever thoy may be found. In 
modern practice, general reprisals ere deemed synony- 
mous with war, end ere, indeed, the initiative step to 
hostilities. When wrong is done to particular indi- 
viduals in time of pence, end justice is refused, or un- 
reasonably withheld, letters of marque may be issued 
to the parties, or a public ship commissioned to avenge 
their wrongs. These are instances of special reprisals. 
The debt having been satisfied, or the injury com- 
pensated for, the surplus must be restored to the 
government of the subjeot against whom the right has 
been exercised. As to the mode of declaring war, it 
may be formal, as by public declaration, or informal, 
as oy actual hostilities, lo modern times, nations are 
accustomed generally to make a public declaration, 
and to justify themselves before thoworU by a mani- 
festo of their reasons. A declaration of war puts the 
subjects of each of the states m a state of hostility to 
eaon other, and all pnblio and private social intercourse 
are suspended between them. Thay are not at liberty 
to engage In trade or commerce, os oootrset with each 
other; yet, for good reasons, either power may, by 
express license, permit a partial intercourse. Forth- 
with all the enemy's property is, by the law of war, 
snbjeot to confiscation i thus debts due from one state 
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to the other may be sequestered, or pr ope rty tying 
within the territory of the one may bo seised by the 
other as prise of war. Bat, in the exercise of inter- 
national comity, these rights are not usually onforood. 
The obligation of debt is, as it were, suspended daring 
the war, but the right of reoovery revives with the 


perty, or the lives of his subjects, ia, in the modem 
practice of nations, unjustifiable ana illegal ; and gene- 
rally all those who are engaged in the merely civil 
duties of life are exempted from the direct effects of 
war. Property at sea, however, makes an exception 
to the usual indulgence shown to the goods of an 
?nemy, and ships and their cargoes upon the ocean are 
table, without exception, to leisure and confiscation. 
In general, each nation restrains the right to make 
captures and to carry on hostilities to such persons as 
are in the pnblio employment, or to such as receive a 
public commission for that purpose. Mere private 
warfare is seldom allowed. Thus, the usual modes of 
carrying on war are by armies, navies, and privateers, 
acting under the immediate authority of the govern- 
ment. Privateering, though admitted by the present 
of nations to be a legitimate mode of oanying on 
war, is hold by some states to be contrary to correct 
and liberal notions of modern warfare. The validity 
of all claims of prize and capture is determined by the 
prize courts of the captor's country. These ‘exercise 
uribdiction ovor captured property lying either in 
.heir own ports or iu those of an ally or neutraL They 
adjudicate on all captures made by subjects of their 
sovereign exclusive of the tribunals of all other nations, 
excepting only in cases where the capture was made 
upon the territory of a neutral, or by vessels flttod out 
within a neutral’s limits. These cases involve an 
invasion of the neutral’s sovereignty, and mast be 
adjudicated in lus court. The decisions of the prize 
courts are final and conclusive upon the rights of pro- 
perty involved ; and if their judgments work injustice 
to the subjects of other powers, their claims must be 
adjusted between the sovereigns of their respective 
states. The belligerent powers may enter into general 
or special conventions, either for the general conduct 
of the war or for lightening its rigours. The former 
are often made at the beginning of a war, and may 
regard the abstaining irom certain modes of warfare, 
die exchange or redemption of prisoners, passports, 
safe-conducts, and such-hke. Particular conventions 
ire made during war, and concern either truoes or 
tartial suspensions of hostilities, or capitulations, that 
i, surrenders of particular forces or places. The 
lower of concluding a truce is generally implied in the 
iharaotor of every high officer, as a general or admiral. 
iVhile a truce lasts, all warlike acts and preparations 
nust entirely ceaBe, though it does not hinder acts 
whioh are allowable in time of peace. Though no state 
is bound to take part in the wars in which other states 
nay bo engaged, yet no independent state can retain 
;he same complete independence which it enjoys in a 
ume of general peace. Belligerents have a right to 
insist that neutrals shall oonduct themselves with good 
aith towards both parties, and abstain from all inter- 
erence in the contest. In matters whioh do not 
.irectly concern the war, a neutral must not refose to 
me belligerent what it grants to the other. General 
.rade with belligerents is not interdicted by war; bat 
i neutral must not send his ships to blockaded ports, 
br that would be interfering directly with the measures 
>f the belligerents. But, to subjeot a neutral to its 

K ' ration, the blockade must exist in point of faet; 

re must bo a squadron present, and strong enongn 
o constitute an actual blockade of the port. Anentral 
oust not carry goods contraband of war, as arms, 
immumtion, or the like; nor bear despatches, nor 
.ransnort troops to either party, unless, indeed, it be 
bound to do so by previous stipulations. Contraband 
property is subject to confiscation by the oaptor. Bv 
- declaration, signed at Paris, by the representatives 


iat neutral propi 


> except contraband, ia not sub- 


express license, permit a partial intercourse. Forth- iect to capture though laden in an enemy’s ships. The 
with all the enemy’s property is, by the law of war, persons and property of enemies within the jurisdiction 
snbjeot to confiscation; thus debta doe from one state ft a neutral are deemed inviolable,* and entitled to 
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neutral protection. The right of search exercised bj consist generally of various detached buildings, with 
belligerents over the vessels of neutrals for articles courts between, the whole being surrounded br a wall* 
contraband of war is strictly confined to merchanT* and placed m an airy situation outside the town* or 
ships, and is never extended to ships of war belongin' sometimes on a small island tear the coast. (As 
to the state. In the esse of a oim war, neutrals nr Qvabahtiki.) 

bound to abstain from all active interference, either pi Lax inters, /ur'-a-rirfs, in Eccles. Hist., is the name 
the one side or the other; but if it gives rise to thi £ e religious order of missionaries, founded by St. 
formation of n new government, it is not an set o Vincent do Paul, at Fan*, m lts32, and m»H Aon 
hostility to recognise it as an independent state, thongf the pnory of St. Lazarus there,* where they had their 
to do so would oe regarded as such, so long as th head-quarters. Besides their religious and educations! 


hostility to recognise it as an independent state, thougt the pnoiy of St. Lazartu there,* where they had their 
to do so would oe regarded as such, so long as th head-quarters. Besides their religious and educational 
contest was dubious. When the objects of war nr duties, they specially devoted themselves to the eare 
accomplished, peace has to be concluded. Generali; of the sick. In Poland this order has been particularly 
u formal treaty of peace is entered into between th< active, and its members are there known as the 
two parties, which takes effect from the day on whicl Fathers. 

it is ratified. The treaty puts an end to the war, am Lazulitb, Afe'-K-ftle, alight blue mineral, resembling 

S its at rest for ever tko debated matters which wer lapis lazuli only in colour. It is a hydrous combma* 
e cause of it; conquered lands and fortresses remain turn of the phosphates ot alumina, maguesia, lime, aad 
with the conqueror, unless otherwise stipulated. Th< iron. It is also Known as azunte and pnmatic ante 
violation of one article ie a breaking of the trhol spar. 

treaty, and ends the pea co.—Ref. Vattel’s Law q t Lazzaeoki, laf'-zar-ro'-ne, is the name given to the 
Nations; Wheaton's Elements qf International Law . lowest class of inhabitants in Naples, from the hospital 
Mackintosh's Discourse oh the Study qf the Law q) of St. Lararaa, which served as a refuge for the desti- 
Ifaturt and qf Nations ; Kent’s Commentaries on Ameri tute in that city. They constitute a particular class of 
cow Lav. themselves, living mostly, day and night, the whole 


recently come to almost equal the production of the who has the title of Capo Lazzaro , and is formally 
Flemish manufacture. rec ognized by the government, for the reason tbit 

Lawk, in Gard., signifies a piece of turf or grass, through him they are beat able to control this great 
kept smoothly mown, in front of gentlemen's man mass of people, numbering from 60,000 to 60,000. 
sions or in pleasure-grounds. Lx ad, led (Sax. lead), one of the most important of 

Lawsokia, law-so’-ne-t, in Bot., a gen. of the nat. tho metals, both itself and its compounds being applied 
ord. Lytkracem . L. inermit m the plant from which tho to many useful purposes. It occurs in nature in com* 
henna or alkanna of Egypt, &c., is derived. It is used bination with a large number of substauoes ; but ite 
by the women of the East to dye the nails, palms of most valuable ore is galena, or sulphide of lead, found 
the hands, and soles of the feet an orange-brown in large quantities in various parts of the world. Ia 
colour. It is likewise employed for dyeing elans and this country it is found mived with quarts blende, iron 
morocco leather. jynles, heavy spar, and fluor spar, in veins running 

Lat Baptism, lax (Fr. lai , from Gr. I a os, people), hrough tho primitive rocks of Cornwall and Cumber- 
id baptism administered by lay or unordaincd persons, land. It generally contains a small proportion of sol* 
It was practised and regarded as valid by tko la* s of pludoot silver, otten iu sufficient quantity to allow oj 
the early Church; but it was looked upon as an cxcep- is being separated profitably. The ore having been 
t'onal proceeding, and only to bo resorted to in cases irought to the surface, is first sorted by hand, the 
of emergency. surest portions being set aside ready for smelting. The 

Lat Bkotheks, among the Boman Catholics -cat is broken by hammers into lumps as large as a 

pious but illiterate persons, who, m convents, devulo walnut, and again sorted. The remainder is then 
themselves to the service of the monks. The insti rushed in a mill, and sifted through coarse sieves, the 
tjliou of lay brothers began in the lltk century. :oarscr portions being set aside for the stampers, and 
They wear a different habit ironi the monks, and never he finer being subjected to the process of jigging, 
enter the choir nor are present at the chapters. The Hus consists m plunging a sieve containing the ore 
only vow they take is of obedience ami constancy, nto water, and shaking it dexterously, so that the 
There are also lay sisters m the nunneries, who are imallest particles pass through, leaving the larger 

retained for tko service of the nuns. pieces in tho sieve, with tho lightest and least metafile 


pieces in tho sieve, with tho lightest 


Lat Chakcxllob is an officer found in the Church portions uppermost. If the sorted galena be tatarabl; 


institution of lay ehancellor. 


urrent of air is passing. By this means • largo por- 


Lat Slums were a class of office-bearers in the ion of the sulphur is burnt off as sulphurous add, 
early Church, but were not of the clergy, nor had they xide of lead and sulphate of lead being formed, and 
any concern in tho discipline or government of the ouch of the ore remaining ^decomposed. When the 
Chufroh; and hence they differed from the modern 'casting has been carried sufficiently far, the furnace 
ruling elders. The office of ruling elder, as existing loora are shut and the beat is raised. The sulphate 
in the Presbyterian churoh, was unknown before the .nd oxide of lead react on the undeoomposed sulphide, 
16th century. The passage, 1 Tim. ▼. 17, where > large quantity of sulphurous acid is formed, which 
tho office or ruling elders is referred to, evidently lasses off, leaving large quantities of metallic lead 
denotes ordained ministers. The lay elders of the leluod. The fire is now damped, and a quantity of 
early Church were intrusted with the utensils, treasure, imo thrown in, which forms a very infusible dag, 
and outward affairs of the church. allowing the metallic lead to be drawn off into moulds. . 

Lazamtzq, or Lazau-housb, laV-zar-ett-to (Ital.), ”io slag, which contains a large proportion of lead, ia 
is the name given in Italy, and other parts of southern ..jeltea with an additional portion of ore. Lead is 
Europe, to certain public buildings lor tho reception of 'efined by being melted in a shallow iron pan in a 
the poor, and such as are afllicted with contagious 'everberatory furnace. By this operation any tin or 
disorders. The name is derived from St. Lasarus, antimony that it may contain is oxidised and removed 
who ia the patron saint of lepers ; and during the middle as shimmings. When a ladleful of the lead under this 
ages, when leprosy was common in Italy and other operation cools with a peculiar crystalline surface, the 

thi ' " " " " * ' 
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ounces to the ton, by Pattinson’e process. This pro- 
mm depends upon the foot, that ns lead solidifies, the 
first portions that crystallize are pare lead. The ope- 
ration is therefore performed by melting the metal in 
an iron pot and allowing it to cool gradually; as it cools, 
the crystals of pure lead are removed by a perforated 
ladle, and the process continually repeated with fresh 
portions of lead until the mass contains abont 300 os. 
to the ton. It is then submitted to cupellation, which 
is folly described under that bead. In lrifll, no less 
than 600,000 os. of silver were extracted m this way 
from argentiferous lead. Lead is a bluish-w lute metal, 
so soft that it may be marked with the nail It may 
be beaten into pretty tlnii sheet*, as well as drawn into 
wire; bnt its malleability and tenacity are both low. 
It fuses at 030®, and may be obtained in cubic or octa- 
hedral crystals as it cools. It does not fast well, 
owing to Its contracting at the moment of solidifying 
The uses of lead aro veiy numerous, — its softness, fusi- 
bility, and durability rendering it valuable for a variety 
of purposes. It is used by the manufuct unng chemist 
for the chambers of his sulphuric acid and hydrofluoric 
acid apparatus. Its compounds arc 'sell known. The 
red oxide is employed extensively in making glass; the 
carbonates, oxychlorides, and chromate*, are used as 
pigments ; ana its alloys are numerous and important. 
Its alloys with tin are harder, but more fumble, than 
their component metals, the moBt tumble containing 
8 equivalents of tin and 1 of lead, which fuses at 
307° Ftthr. Pewter consists of lead with HO or 00 per 
cent, of tin. The alloy used for lining tea-chests con- 
tains 9 of lead and 1 of tin. Type-metal is computed of 
4 parts of lead and 1 oi antimony. Plumbers solder 
contains equal parts of tin ami lead. Shot are made of 
an alloy of lead, and from 0‘3 to OH per cent . of 
amenie, to givo the shot a spherical form. The fused 
metal is poured through a sieve from n height, the 
shot cooling as they descend. If too little arseniu is 
added, they assume a pyriform shape, lenticular mns*cs 
being the result if the proper proportion is exceeded. 
The shot are afterwards sorted and polished bv rolling 
them about in a barrel containing plumbago. Thn lead 
of commerce is nearly pure, tho purest specimens being 
the softest To obtain it chemically pure, it should be 
reduced by black fluiirom the oxide left by igniting 
pure acetate of lead, or by reducing sulphate ot lead by 
charcoal. The annual produce of our Knghsli lead- 
mines exceeds 90,000 tons, being equal to 06,000 tuns 
of metal. j 

Lead, in Chem.,— symbol Pb (plumbum), equiv. 
108*67, spec. grav. — The method of rfoi r : -»T ; 

chemically pure lead has been described n> «.• i 
Chemically speaking, lead occupies a position 1 >i 
eilver ana mercury, being closely allied* to these 
two metals in mauy of its re-uctions. The suits of 
lead aro mostly colourless. They are all highly poi- 
sonous, the best antidote bei*»g s’lh'ba 4 '' f f soda, or 
magnesia, which forms a r • i a \ .-icrt and 
insoluble sulphate. In tho i. .ire i.si d i i • - of lead- 
poisoning, when, for instauce, the metal become* 
introduced into water from tho incautious use of lead 
pipe*, these antidotes are mcflcetual. The best tests tor 
the presence of lead are the formntiou of an insoluble 
white precipitate, when *ulphune acid, or sulphate*, 
are added to the suspected solutmu. This tebt should 
be confirmed by forming a block sulphide with sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, a yellow chromate with chromate 
of potash, and a yellow iodide with iodide of potassium. 
Lead has a comparatively weak affinity for oxygen ; it 
consequently remains almost unoinlized even 'in dimp 
air. It is easily precipitated in a metallic form from 
its eolations by other metals. Under the combined 
notion of air and pure water, lead is liable to corrosion ; 
great care should therefore bo exercised m using lead 
pipes in districts supplied with pure water 

Lead, ACIUtls or, m Chem.— ' -etu* acid form9 
at foMt foup compounds with lead ; Vi r , the 

’ Rental aaetate PbO, C*TT,CKiAq. 

Bnbsesquiaeetate tt*n» *, 2C\H 9 0 , Aq. 

Tnbano aoetare bPu, C 4 11 ,0 , Aq. 

Haxaoetats flPbO, C 4 H s 0 3 Aq. 

The most important of these aro the nc itrol acetate 
and the tribasio acetate. The former i* made bv dis- 
solving litharge in excess of acetic acid a*id evaporating. 
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Lead, Nitrates of 

With care it may be made to crystallise in line right 
rhombic prisms ; but its most usual form is a mass of 
confused crystals resembling loaf-sugar ; from which 
circumstance, joined to its sweetish metallic taste, it 
has received the name of sugar of lead. It dissolves 
readily in water and alcohol. Exposed to the air it 
effloresces, and heated, it bocomes anhydrous, and 
fuses into a dear liquid. Heated farther, it gives off 
carbonio acid, acetone being formed. In this form it 
consists of the suheesqutacetate of lead, a salt having a 
distinct alkaline reaction, and crystallizing in pearly 
scales. Triacetate qf lead , which forms the bane of 
Goulard water , i* prepared by digesting 7 parts of 
finely-powdered litharge with 0 parte of the neutral 
acetate dissolved in 30 parts of water. It has a strong 
alkaline reaction, and crystallizes in opaque needles. 

Lead, BlXck, in Min.— The substance known bj 
this name contains no lead, nor any metallic substance, 
being simply carbon in a peculiar state of aggregation. 
{See Osafhite and Plumbago.) 

Lead, bo bite of, in Chem.— Boracic acid nnites 
mechanically, when foaed with oxide of lead, in all 
proportions. But little is known cf the chemical 
borate of lead. Jt enters uito the composition of 
Faraday’s optical glass. 

Lead, Cakuo.nitb of, m Chem., Pb0C0 9 . — This 
salt, comnionlv known as white lead, forma, when 
ground with oil, one of our most important white 
pigments. The nnr*t usual method of manufacturing 
it in tins country is tlut known as the Dutch method. 
It consists m exposing lead cast In thin grating* to 
tho combined m tun of acetic acid vapour, moist air, 
and carbonic and g is The gr- 4 n-e **i: ported a 
little ahoxo the bottom of cid.in j» •«, - ■ ..!ar to 
Uowcr-pot*, in each of which a small quantity of weak 
acetic acid is placed. The pots are built up in alternate 
layer* with spent tanner*’ bark, until a stack is 
tonned, cm h hi; or ot pot* being covered with a board. 
Fermentation soon <:ikes place m f he tan, and serves 
the double pnrp. *e ol gcnciating heat and furnishing 
carbonic acid. Alter the lap*o of mx or eight weeks, 
the metallic load i* (omul converted into white masses 
of carbonate, mixed with hydrated o\u It is then 
levigated, washed, dried, anil grourd with oil. About 
10,000 tons ot white lead are annually made in England 
by tin* process. Pure carbonate of load, for chemical 
purposes, max be precipitated from pure nitrate of 
lead by an alkaline cailionatc. 

Lead, Cjilohidi s op, in Chem.— Lead forms with 
chlorine a sparingly soluble white precipitate « when 
! * cnb-.i cU - 1 ■ . ■ . x .1 «-*h a soluble salt of lead. 

lift i*'*- 1 " 1 » si tr-**.! horny mass, which may 

[ *>.• \i aii aa / * I *i* : „ i f up '.itures. Chloride of lead 
■ombmes with the oxide to form oxychloride in several 
proportions.* The most importuntjof these ( PbCl I'bO ) 
is used ns a white pigment, under the name of Pattm- 
son’s white. Another (IM‘Cl7PhO), known os patent 
vellow, or Turner's yellow, is also much used for tho 
same purpose. 

Lead, CiraoMATr* of, in Chem.— Lead forms with 
chromic acid, two chromates, — the neutral chromate, 
PbOCrf),, and the diehromate, 2Pbf>CrO s . ^he 
former is tho well-known brilliant yellow pigment 
chrome yellow, and i* made bv precipitating a solution 
of aeetato or nitrate of lead with chromate or bichro- 
mate of potash. It i* extensixely used in the arte 
both as a p .pnent and m calico-printing. The dichro- 
mato is of a splendid scarlet colour, and is made by 
adding to a a-dut-on of Lilrste or acetate of lead 
a aolnlion of chioina’c of potash, to which an equiva- 
lent of hydrate ol potash lias been added. >It is much 
used as a pigment 

Lead, Iodide or, in Chem., PbL— This compound 
is easily obtained bv throwing down the nitrate <r 
acetate of lead by iod.de of potassium. It is spa- 
ringly soluble m ccM water, bnt more so m hi r, 
from which it i* dcpo-ited in brilliant yellow spangles. 
Iodide of lead firms double ealts with the alkaliao 
iodides and cvanulcs. 

Lead, Nitrites of.— O f these there are fear, of 
which three are basic, containing one equivalent of 
mtno acid united to 2, 4, and 0 equivalents of oxide c f 
lead. The neutral nitrate, which is an important salt 
used extensively in calico-printing, is prepared by ab- 
solving the mdtal, its oxide or carbonate, m mtnc aril, 
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Lead, Nitrites of 


LMf 


a vi — m — Vi «# uiui iur uireciioa in uv 

hicb are sometimes opaqoa execution of the music, and the entire effect deMM 
it. It in somewhat sparingly in a greet measure upon hi* skill end judgment, * 
if seven parts of cold water Lsauxvo Note, fe'-d *y.-~The seventh note of the 


and crystallising. Nitrate of lead crystallizes in hard other performers look to him for direction in the 
anhydrous octabedrs, which ' ~ 4 * 

and sometimes transparent. 

aolnble in water, requiring l «. _ - — . WM7 w 

for solution. ... . . of , “ikay, when at the distance of a semi* 

Lead, Nxntns or.— There are several nitrites of tone below the key-note, » so called. By this ntfe 
lead. Bteic nitrite of lead is prepared hr boiling me- the scale is known, and its tonic or key-note dB» 
tallic lead in the solution of its nitrate . This fives rise covered. For example, in the key of two flats, the 
ton pink bene nitrate containing four equivalents of leading notes are A natural or 3* sharp; A natural 
base, from which a yellow neutral nitute may be pre- leading to B flat, and F sharp to G natural ; the key- 
pared by passing through it a current of carbonic acid, note of this key being either B flat or G natural. 

Lead, Oxide* or.— The principal oxides are the Liar, Iff* (Sax. leafs), the organ which, in the higher 
mbaxide, Pb,0 ; the oxide, JPbO ; and the btnonde, orders ot plants, is specially concerned in the clabora- 
PbO a . Several intermediate oxides also exist. Sub- tion of the various vegetable secretions. It invauahly 
oxide of lead is made by heating oxalate of lead in an grows from the stem, and m generally a flat expanded 
oil- bath to 572° Fahr. as long hs any gas is eliminated. l>ody, formed of parenchyma or vegetable tissue. 
It m a blaek powder, convertible by beat info Ute oxide, strengthened by a woody framework or Bkeletou. The 
The oxide is known m commerce as litharge when ob- parts of the stem from which the leaves spring are 
tamed by Alston, and as wamicot when amorphous. It called nodes; and the spaces between such parts, taler- 
is manufactured m very large quantities by exposing nodes. The leaf usually grows horizontally ; ao that one 
metallic lead to a current of heated air. It varies from surface looks to the sky and the other to the earth s 
the well-known brownish-red ot litharge to a pure hut in some plants the leives arc placed vertically, with 
white, according to the state of aggregation of its their edges directed to those points. The latter mode 
particles. It forms numerous salts with the acids. It of growth is rare, and the terms upper and fewer are 
also forms compounds with the alkalies, whu h are rc- generally applied to the two sui faces. The part of tho 
garded by eome chemists as plrmbifrs. It is slightly leaf next the stem is called the base, the opposite ex- 
aolnble in pure water. A solution of sugar is capable tremity tho apex , and tho lines connecting these two 
of dissolving a large quantity. It is employed com- points the mar, /ins or tdgrs. *Tlio 
rurcially in the manufacture of white and red lead, in angle formed by the upper surface 
making glass, in asssv irg, and „ ertain kmdc * tbo leaf with the s* cm is sf vied 

of earthenware. The Imioiid* peroxide, or plumbic axil, and everything which 
acid, is of a dark purplish-b wn, mul is formed by spungs from this angle is haul to 
beating the protoxido with some powerful oxidizing be axillary. Tho leaf is sometimes 
agent, such as chlorate of potash or nitric acid. ltn, articulated with the stem, und 
in itself, a powerful oxidizing agt rt . arul has been much w lien it tails oil', a Bear remains ; at 
•mployed m making ccitnin of the aniline colours. It other times it is continuous with 
acts as a true acid, forming a dMinct plumbate with it, and then derajs grad rally with- 
potash, crystallizing in colourless cubes. Hod Wd, or out dropping oti. \\ hen leaves fall 
iinmunt, is somcwlmt uncertain in >t- xonipomtion, but »fl' annua II \ , they arc said fo be do- 
it is now gencially legurdcd ns u plumbate of oxide of ciduous, when they remain for two 


r more years, they arc persistent or 
urgiren. A leal usually consists 
ot two distinct parts,— o flat ex- 
nanded portion railed the Made, 
laini s«i f or limb, and .i narrower 
portion which joins it to the stem, 
and which is termed the pi hole ■ 
leafstalk. Tlio apet of the Mud 



lpad. It is largily used in gla^-making, and is one 
of tho commonest of our mineral pigments. It is , 
made by heating litharge, or in i*>*»ieot 1 m a revci be- 
ratoiy furnace. Muminis containing one equivalent 
of plumbic aud united with one, two, and thiec equi- 
valents of oxide ol lead, have bi.n uu ily/ctl. liioy 
differ bet slightly in colour und pin -u al pioperfies. 

Lead, Sulphatk of, in Chcin.— l'lii® salt occurs m „ 

nature as lead ntriol, which j* found crjslallizcd m the old«-t part of such a leaf, and 

transparent octahedra. It is obtained m the lab the base of the stalk flic youngest. When n leaf DOS 

tory a«« a wh'te p: ■*, pt ,* *. by audiDg dilute sulphuric no distinct stalk, but con-oM* ot tho flat portion only, 

a^sd to a !i.: > : :i Me salt ot load. It is very it ‘ q ‘'Aid to be ersinfe. The occurrence ol two lifwe 

< urmgly soluble in water and in dilute sulphuric acid, rgam at tlio base of the Ic.il-stulk is frequent; and Ml 

It »r, howcvei, coluble fo a much gicater extent in these usually resemble thf I.»d part of tlio leaf, 

c 'in entiated sulphuric and; hence tho chloride of sui- they bare been termed stipule*, r lit Lio blades. Bat 
phaie of lead thrown down when water is added to the 
oidmary oil of vitriol made in leaden chamheis. It is 

< M uned in large quantities as a by-product in tho 
preparation of acetate of alumina lor dyeing, by 
nccomposing sulphate of alumina with acetate of lead. 

Lsvn, 8irtrniDK or, in Chom. — Tho sulphido of 
lead occurs abundantly in nature, in tho form of galena, 
which is the pimento! ore from whuh this mctul is 
obtained. It urnv op obtained aztificiaUy by fusing 
."alphnr with metallic lead, <>r by passing biUpuuicttcu 
hyorogen through a solution of the zuctal. 

Lead, Tartrate or, m Chcra —This salt is prin- 
cipally remarkable foi forming the h ul pyraplmrus of 
the old chemists. Tartrate ot lead is made by piccipi- 
tating acetqjo of lead by tartrate ol ammonia, washing 
and drying. If a little ot the dry tartrate is heated in 
a test tube until it is decomposed mlo bur 1 , l.v led 
lea J and carbon, and scattered on a piece (if: per, it 
burns with a red flash. ■■■■ 

Le id-tube, in Chem —A piece of nnc twisted into a or the — . 

fanciful form, and suspended in a bottle containing a stipules appear as little membranous parts adhering to 
solution of scotsto ot lead, precipitates fhe metal in ■ the base of the leaf-btalk. in the common mallow, and 
arborescent crystals, forming tho well-known lead-tree, m tho geramum, they take the form of little leareo, 
or hatnrn a tree. , and pioceed not from the Jeaf-atallr, but from thestem 

Leader, leader (Ang.-Sax ), in concerted mnsio, is , of tbo plant, at either side ol tho base of the leaf-stalk, 
that performer who plays the principal violin, and i In the wild heartsease they are extremely large, and 
i eceivee the time and style ot the v,m<>uA movements I are divided mto several segments. In the robinin 
from the conductor, and communicates them to the ! they occur as sharp pnckles, and in the smilax as dsh- 
rest of the band. After the conduct, .r tl e leader holds | cato tendrils. tiupule«, when present, whatever their 
the most important place m iL^ • -ira, os all the form, are to be regarded as portions of the leaf, and 
23U 
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c immonly of a leafy characlcr, stipules some- 
fa re such curious forms that they con only be 
■s by their position at the base «>f the petiole, 
blade if tho leaf be h<*fi*ilA. In tbe rose, the 
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not u distinct organa. They appear at a somewhat 
late period of the development of the leaf, but their 
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60 $ cellular tisane, or paunehj/ma, filling up the inter* 
aticee between the veins. The term venation has been 
applied to the distribution of tho veins. In most leaves 
this can be easily traced ; but in the case of some suc- 
culent plants the veins are obscure, and tho leaves are 
said to ne hidden-veined. Again, in the lower tribes cf 
plants, as the inosaes and seaweeds, the leaves are not 
strengthened by vascular tissue, and from being desti- 
tute of true veins, they have been termed veinlese. In 
an ordinary leal there may be 
observed a central vein larger 
than the rest, which is called the 
midrib ; this gives off veins late- 
rally, which either end m curva- 
tures within tho margin, as m the 
leal of the lilac, or proceed directly 
to the edges, as in tho oak-leaf 
The veins give origin to smaller 
ramifications, which are distin- 
guished by tho term veinlrts. 
Home leaves, as those of tho com- 
mon sycamore, have, in place of a 
midrib, three or more largo veins, 
which proceed from tho base to 
different parts of tho margin, such 
veins being simply termed ribs. 
Leaves in which the veins form 
A » •**?*., n sort of network are said to hav e 

0*K, sxbletoN. B reticulated or netted venation: 
the leaves of all our iorest trees and most of our herbs 
are examples. Those leaves in which tho main veins 
are more or less parallel, and simply connected by un- 
branched veinlets, are said to liuvo a parallel icnution : 


League, the Holy 

Bierenate .— With rounded projections which are 
themaelves scalloped. 

Qronulated.— Minutely scalloped. 

A simple loaf ia sometimes more divided than in the 
above instances, and the segments produced receive 
different names, according to their nature. If the 
incisions reach about midway between the margin and 
midrib, or petiole, the leaf is said to be dtft, and its 
divisions are called lobeeg if they extend almost as far 
aa the midrib, or base, the leaf n partite, and the divi- 
sions are then termed partitione ; and if they quite 
reach the midrib, or base, eegmente ere formed, and 
the leaf is said to be dissected. These segments differ 
from the leaflets of a compound leaf in never being 
articulated, and also in each being united to the mid- 
rib or petiole by a broad base. In describing incised 
leaves, such terms as bifid , or two-deft; tryfid, three- 
deft; multijld , many-cleft; tripartite, trisected, and 
so on, are generally used. Special terms are applied to 
the vanons modifications of the compound leaf. It ia 
pinnate when the leaflets (or pinnee, as they are some- 
times called) are arranged along the rachia in pairs ; 
it is abruptly pinnate when it ends with a pair or leaf- 



whon it ends with a pair or leaf- 
lets, and unequally pinnate, when 
there is a single terminal leaflet. 
Sometimes the leaflets of ft pm- 
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PABALLBL-VBIBBD LEAF OF THU BANAHa. 

the grasses, lilies, palms, and moBt monocotylcdonous 
plants, furnish examples. Leaves have been divided 
into simple and compound . A leaf ib simple if it has 
only one blade, however much this may be divided : 
the pear, the oak, the lilao, and the cabbage, have 
simple leaves. A leaf is compound when the blade is 
separated into two or more distinct portions, each of 
which bears the same relation to the potiole as thepe- 
tiole itself bears to the stem from which it arises. The 
separate portions of a compound leaf are called leaflets ; 
and these may either be seBBile or furnished with stalks, 
called pettolules , or partial petioles; the mam axis 
which supports them being termed the rarhu or com- 
mon petiole. The leaflets of a compound leaf may be at 
onde distinguished from the separate leaves of a branch 
by their being all situated on tho same piano ; more- 
over, the ontire leaf, when it dioa, commonly falls off 
the stem in one piece, and not leaflet by leaflet. Tho 
leaves of the rose, clover, elder, and horse-chestnut are 
familiar examples. The margins of leaves aro some- 
times smooth and undivided, but more frequently 

f indented or scalloped. A leaf is said to 
be entire when tts margins are smooth, as 
in the garden nasturtium and the whole 
orchis tribe. Of tho indented or toothed 
leaves, botanists name several varieties, i 
the following being the principal : — 
Serrate . — Having troth, like those of 
ft saw, directed towards the apex; as in 
the common nettle. 

Buerrate.—W ith t«eth which are 
themselves serrate, as in tho nettle- 
leaved bell-flower. 

Serrulate.— Minutely serrate ; that is, 
sbbbatb having very email teeth. 
lbaflxt Of Dentate .— With large sharp teeth, 1 
u°bb. not pointing in any particular direction 

Ornate.— Having; rounded projection in place of 
ugntar teeth; as in the ground-ivy and tho horse- 
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nato leaf are themselves so divided 89 to appear pin- 
nate ; such a leaf 19 bipmvate. The secondary leaflets, 
or pinnules , as they ai e termed, may in like manner be- 
come pinnate, and so produce a tnpmnate leaf. When 
the division extends beyond tins point, a decompound 
leaf is the result: examples are afforded by many 
umbelliferous plants. In many compound leaves tho 
leaflets proceed from the same point instead of being 
arranged along each side of a common stalk. If euc b 
a leaf consists of three a 

pallets, it is termite, 
as in the strawberry ; W. 

luadnnate if there are 

.our, aa in herb Fans; v* f j 

S innate if there are 1 

ve ; eepternate if ^ I 

here are seven, asm f . \ 

.ho horse-chestnut; /. - ' 'y/ ; /f vw>\ • * 
ind inult\fohate il V.V5 V-rV *A 

.here aro more than / f \"f VjAs* 

leven, as m lupin. / , ' y 

These leaves, like BP** ^ 

hose which are pm- sbttbrwatb leaf of 
nate, may be again horse-chsstnut. 
divided and subdi- 
vided ; thus the common petiole may divide at 
its apex into threo partial ones, each or which bears 
throe leaflets; such an arrangement producing a 
biffrnate leaf. (For further information respecting 
ledyea, see the articles Botany and Phyllotaxxb.) 

League, leeq (Fr. ligue), in Pol., is an alliance 
entcied into between two or more powers, for the 
purpose of carrying ont some common enterprise. 

Luauub, Solemn, and Covenant, in Eceles. Hut. 

( See Covenant ) 

Lbagub, Thi Holt, in French Hist., was an 
association formed in the early part of the reign of 
Henry III., at first with the view of muting aU parties 
in the Koman Catholic chnroh against the Protestants; 
but the princes of Guise having placed themselves at 
its head, changed its character, and induced it to adopt 
the project of placing the duke of Guise upon the 


mroo icaueis ; 
btfrenate leaf, 
ledyea, see the e 
League, Icet j 
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tibia, unco they mutt nec Meanly bo salted or dried 
previous to exportation, which randan them stiff and 
hard, and unfit to be said acted to tbe tanning process 
without the preliminary treatment that has been men* 
tioned. Fresh hides are merely scraped to remove any 
pieces of fat or flesh that may still adhere to the inner 
aide, and the horns and hoofs are removed. The hair 
and scarf-skin, a thin cuticle which covers the skin 
itself, are then loosened by soaking the hides in lime- 
water, or by suspending them in a place called the 
smoke-chamber, where they are ("injected for some 
time to tha constant action of moderate heat. After 
this the hair is easily removed by scraping, and the 
bides are next plunged into a neik solution ot sul- 
phuric acid and water, which has tb.j effect of thicken- , 
ing. the hide and opening the pores for the reception ol 
tbe tannin. This part ot thn process is technically 
termed ** raising. 1 * All that w remains to be done 
it to sonic the hides m a mixture of oak hark, grouud 
to small fragments in o bark-mill, and water, until 
they are found to bo llu .* ' pregnated with 
tannin, after which the hides arc Tried slowly and sub- 
jected to heavy pressure by passing them through 
near? rollers, or by beating, in order to give substance 
md firmness to the leather. There are many different 
methods of applying tho astringent solution that 
converts the hides into leather; hut tho pi >cess of 
soakiug tho hides in an infusion of bark and water, 
which most be renewed as soon as tho bark is found to 
have lost. Its strength, is* considered to be tho best. It 
is also found that leather which has been tunned by 
the usual slow and gradual proem is far more durable 
than tliul which has been lnamilncturcd more rapidly 
by tho use of very strong solutions; a hide that 1 ms 
been quickly tanned being found to be heavier after the 
process than on a of the same weight originally a Inch 
lias lioen taunt'd slowly, mid consequently less durable 
and valuable, as it contains leu animal matter m pro- 
portion. The timfl in which the piorcss is effected 
varies considerably; orduiiiryleathcrtb.it is used for 
the soles of bools and shoes i squiring to be soaked for 
not less than sit months, whits thicker leather can nut 
be produced m less tmio than .1 year or eighteen 
months. Many processes have been invented lor 
.lulling leather more rapidly by tilling the pores ot the 
hide with tho astringent solution by means ot mc< liani- 
calutid hydrostatic pressure. Among other methods 
is one invented by Mr. Preller, in which the hides are 
covered with a composition made of meal or starch and 
grease, and thon whirled ronti.l with great xapiditv m 
a cylinder, into which a jet of steam is admitted at 
intervals. Tbe inner sido ot cnil-skins, ami all thin 
hides that are used for tho upper leathers of boots and 
shoes, in always pared before they arc immersed 111 
the tanning solution, to render them thinner 111 •mb- 
stance and better fitted for the pm pose for which they 
are intended, and they are curried by the currier niter 
they lcftve tho hands of tho tanner, to render them 
soft end supple. Thin skins mod for eov cung chairs, 
bookbinding, and other ornamental purposes, are 
tanned with an infusion. of sumach. Among these the 
most vuluablo is that Vlucli is known as morocco 
leather, wlnuh is made from goat-skin 1. In tho manu- 
facture ot what is termed sumaehed leather, care is 
taken to remove tho lime which has entered the nkm 
while it has been, soaking in lime-water, l»v plunging 
the skim* in an alkaline solution, wh»eh acts in much 
the snmo way os tho solution of sulphuvic and 111 
which hides are plunged previously to their immersion 
in tbe mixlure of bark and water.' The akins ato then 
sewn together so an to form hags, which are filled 
with a mixture of samaeh and water, and distended us 
much as possible by the injection ol an. After tbe 
opening has been necured, they are thrown into _ 
shallow vessel containing samaeh soakeu in hot water, 
in which they float. 'When the process ol tanning is 
complete, which is generally effected in a low hours, 
the skins are unsewn, and washed and dned, alter 
which thsy are dyed, and the peculiar gr..m by which 
pnorocoo leather is distinguished is produced on the 
surface by means of an instrument, the surface of 
which is furrowed by numerous grooves. The p xwas 
by which skma are made into soft leather, chiefly ior 
g\vvcs, is -called tawing. The ckm* nro prep vfed in 
the same manner us there which arc tube tanned; 


but AS tend of being immersed in the tanning li- 
aid, they are put into a solution of alum and salt, 
oar and the yolk of eggs being added to this eola- 
tion to prepare the skins which afford the better and 
more delicate kinds of leather. The skins and n quan- 
tity of the mixture are 'pat into a eyliuder, which is 
made to revolve with great rapidity, and this canaes 
the skins to become thoroughly impregnated with the 
preparation in a short space ot time. After this they 
are cleaned, dried, dyed, and worked by the hand orer 
a piece of iron to render them soft and fit for use. 
Skim that are to be dressed with the wool of hair still 
on them, are prepared with a solution ot paste, in 
which atom is the chief ingredient The process cf 
preparing leather which is termed shamoyrng, and by 
which chamois or shamoy b»nther is made, consists in 
impregnating tho pores of the skin thoroughly with ml 
or grease Tho grain surface, or the surface of the 
side from which the hair has been removed, is entirely 
taken oil by rubbing it with pumice-stone. The skins 
are then soaked, first in lime-water and next in an in- 
t us ion ot bran and water, or very weak sulphano acid 
.mil water, .iftci which they are beaten in a mill with 
heavy hammers uutil no moisture whatever remains in 
them. Fish oil 1*, then poured on the skins, which 
•it ;• -in 1 1 1 action of tho hammers until 
the oil ha- eaten into them. This is 

repeated until the skms have imbibed a sufficient quan- 
tity of ml, after winch they arc hung for some time in 
a heated room to < au&o the oil to act completely in 
every part of the skin. The process is concluded by 
washing them in a solution of potash, which removes 
any superabundance ol oil llmt may still remain about 
the leather. Unlure any leather, except stiff hard 
leather for the solos ol hoots and shoes, cad he used, iff 
pu«so r . tin. uigh the hands ol the cun ior, who first soaks 
it in w ater and heats it to render it supple. It is then 
s« 1 aped on the inside with a two-handled knife, some- 
thing liken spoke-shave, and the grain on the outer 
side is rubbed with pumice-stone, the leather being 
frequently witlnl during this part of the process. 
After this it is rubbed on both aides with a flat block 
railed a pommel, the surface ot which is cut into ridges. 
This has the 1 llecr of mukiug tho leather still more 

3 1 e. It is finally dressed with a circular knife ro- 
iling a very flat bowl or saucer, with a hole in the 
centre, through w huh the currier inserts his band in 
order to giaspthemstiumcut ; and with this the skin is 
pared and brought to a uniform thickness all over. 
Leather inti nded for the upper-leathers of bouts and 
is dressed with “ dubbing, M a composition of a 
gri'i attire. Among other kinds of leather used in the 
present day, and held 111 great estimation in times past, 
those huuun as bull. Cordovan, Uussia, shagreen, and 
intent or enamelled leather, deserve notice. Tho 
uff leather, tormerlv used tor military purposes, was 
very thick, and pistol-proof. It was mode from tbe 
hide of the virus, which was common m Western Eu- 
rope. TIuh animal was called the buff*,— whence the 
name of the leather, which in turn gave its appellation 
to tho colour so called, from the tawny yellow hue 
which it ulwnvs presented when new. Tho Cordovan 
leather was first made ut Cordova, in Spain, from the 
bides of horses which were dressed to be used with the 
grain side outward*. The shoemaker derived his old 
title of ” cordwainer” from tins leather. Russia leather 
is tanned with an mhision of willow bark, and derives 
its peculiar odour from the aiomatlc saunders-wood 
with w Inch it is dyed. Shagreen, which is not so pinoh 
used now ns formerly, is pi spared by pressing the 
hard glohula- seeds of a plant called goose-foot into 
the leather, which emses it to become very hard and 
pitted all over with hem^plierical indentations. Tbe 
. urface is then scraped until the holes have nearly 
disappeared, alter which the leather is soaked, whicn 
causes the indentations to rise again and produce a 
rough granular sui face. After this, the leather is 
dyed nud dresied with oil. Shagreen was much used 
for niatbcnntical instrument-cases and the eases of 
watches Patent leather and onamelled leather are 
prepared by covering the surface with a kind ot japan, 
in which boiled liu*eed-oil and vegetable-black are 
the chief ingredients The latter is the most pliant, 
and as it may be folded wit hunt cracking the surface 
that is put upon xt, it is used lor belts, boots, and 
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various articles of dress. Although machinery cannot material. This may be done hr throwing in the ground 
be made available to any neat extent in tanning and { leather or other dost either in addition, or fibre in the 
currying leather, yet a machine has been contrived by i place thereof, as the fbbno ia passing iuto the rolls, so 
wW« thin skins can be split into three parte, each of that the whole may be pressed together, or the leather 

which is arailablc for a diflbrent purpose, whereas, A — v «-• - * 

prior to its invention, n akin could only be reduced by 
paring, and as what was taken away by the knife was 
aU in little pieces, it was only fit for making glue. The 
skin is parsed through rollers, the upper one of which 
consists of a number of narrow discs arranged on an 

iron rod, that it may adapt itself to the varying thick- 

ness of the sl(in paesiug under it. It it split by the 
action of a very sharp horizontal knife, which osculates 


or other dust may be applied separately, u 

for additional thickness of fleet's. As little 

sition should be used in uniting the fabrie and fibre aa 
will firmly bind all together, so that the manathotureil 
material may remam as noil aa possible ? bnt when 
combined, material may at any stage of the dressing 
or coating with the ordinary compositions used in 
making leather-cloth, be dressed with tbo oils or 

grease employed in currying leather, which will, aa 


.'7 invu UWUt'UlW »uur, nim-u -J wuivu WIU, H 

backwards and forwards, through a short space, with with* leather, give softness and flexibility: a small 

great rapidity, and divides the skin which meets the quantity will, of courao, suffice. When the artificial 
edge aa it emerges from between the rollers. There leather is to be japanned, then this application of lion* 
arc many substitutes for leather, among the best of drying oil or grease must precede the japanning. The 
which are the American leather-cloth and vegetable composition for uniting tha fabric and fleece is, bv pre- 
leatber. Both are formed by spreading a preparation ference, made by a mixture of boiled oil or boiled oil 
of India-rubber upon some textile fabric. The latter is and scrapings, and resins or gums, so prepared, that 
made in pieces fifty yards long, and may lie made of any when dried, or solid) fled by absorption of oxygen, the 
desired thickness. Excellent harnet-s is made from it, combined fabric and fibre and composition shall not 
while the leather-cloth is much used for covering sofas become lmrd or brittle, but whilst the adhesiveness 
and chairs. Leather is often used for forming unit a- and cohouvencss requisite are obtained, the flexibility 
tion earring in wood, by pp *• • r, n or K y prying it of dried oil is maintained. The proportions of oil ana 
when moist into moulds . a i * « , c*ph:-'ii..iij jw n% resinous matter may vary according to purpooes and 
articles of ornamental furniture, such aa flower-stands, qudlitt uf material required to be made therewith, 
vase*. tatileB, and picture-fiames, have been produced ami the kinds of oil and ol resinous matter may vary 
by attaching pieces ofleather, cut ui various shapes, to m tbcnibchcn, and m proportion one to the other, 
s foundation of stained wood, the whole being aub-e- according as their relative qualities and characteristic 
quently coated with a transparent varnish, stamped natmes nr properties iary, that is to say, that if very 
leather was frequently used for the hangings ,,i apart- hard retina are used, then a greater proportion of non* 
ments in the middle ages.— lief. English Cj i 'vprvJui— dmug oil may l>o desirable; also, it a larger prupor* 
Arts and ^cieiues { tiou of ilried oil bcrapmgs is boiled with the oil, then 

Lkathhu. .\HTinciAL.— Messrs. Board A Downing | less u-'-iikhib matter may suffice. The following has, 
have recently indented .1 most ingenious method of 1 however, been found a good combination — 56 lb. lin- 
producing this material, which promises to become a | seed oil, 50 lb dried scraping of linseed oil, both 
most useful fabric. Tlieir patent also includes in> boi’ed to as thick consistency aa possible , 7 lb. com* 
provements in the colouring, dyeing, and fimelrng «»f mnn lcsiu; 21 lb. burgundy piti.1i, 7 lb. commonest 
artificial leather, which latter improvements are a'si india-rubber (if in a re m nous state from decomposition 
applicable to the colouring or dyeing of thoordinaiv it will btill avail). The whole having been melted 
leather-cloth We borrow the 1. . flowing cleir and together, add about 5 lb. cod oil or otlier non-dryiug 
elaborate description from the 1/ti hairc* Mugnivit, oil, guild the whole 111 convenient steam-heated mixiug- 
vol. xiv. p. 33 .— "The following is the manner 111 wliu h rolls, with from JO to 33 lb while load (dry) or burnt 
the process of manufactm mg artificial le itber is cm - umber or other driers. Ibis must be spread warm; 
ned oot — One «*r both sides 1 • 4 1 . , l . vief- -■ * e and il of too thick a consistency, may be thinned with 
an open linen cloth, are tlr-t r> ■■ ■ 1 if ■ \ ■ {"nnu* volatile spirit, such as mineral naphtha. In 

of oils and reams* or gums ih iu*io«tflcr (bandied, ami 1 -wre coses, in piuce of itpnlvinc the oil composition* 
a fleece or fleceen of cotton or otbei fibre are made to j used m the manufacture of leuLner-eloth to toe fabrio 

- coated with fibre, the surface coating of the fibre that 
I has been applied to the fabric is dyed, and for this. 


adhere thereto bv mean* pres-mg-rollcr* llie 
most ready method is to read by the ordinary 
steam-heated spreading- *1 ic«, the composition <>11 

■no or both bides ot (lie fabric, and pass the same 
through steam-heat ( d roll-, also pasting through tho 
rolls the fleece or fleeces of fibre on one m both of its 
bides. hen it is desired lliat the enrfacc of tho 


pm pose (by preference) the aniline d)es ore employed. 
Tiiv surface of tbo nutcual uiay then be varnished 
wi»h a suitable varnish. In such oa°ea the sui face of 
fibre must bo kept clean , at the same time it must lie 
pressed as flat as possible. This surface ib then coaled 


fleece when on the fabric should be left clean, und with a small quantity of size or albumen, and dyed by 
not be penetrated too much by th<* computation, the | floating over it tho desired dye, the process being 
rollers musl be only slightly warm, and not much repeated aa may be requisite to get a good surface 
pressure applied bv them to cuubiue the material, colour, the fabric being pressed between rollers be* 
when this is uot of consequence, a more complete tween each coat The surface may tbeu be varnished 
union and a hotter result will, of course, be obtained with any suitable elastic varnish. In order to colour 
by pressing firnilv, and allowing the composition to leather-cloth manufactured as hereinbefore described, 
peuetrate. In this case it maybe* necessary to keep or leather-cloth otherwise manufactured, tbc dyes eni- 
the rollers lubricated with ground talc (French chalk), ployed are obtained from aniline and its homolugiies ; 
or other convenient substance which u,.’ pr- v.* .■ th.* this is effected by dissolving the crystals of tbo aniline 
nint'Tali f: • 1 -i V _■ to them, and .1 • i'«-l M- dyes in fusil oil that has been rendered onhydious To 
1 111 -ticking I >g- they are wound off, or from render Iuh »1 ml anhydrous gum-arabic is mixed witli it* 

the prcssing-roiJers lne fabric and fibre thus com- by which the water will be absorbed, the gum-arabic 
bmed should then be hung in a warm temperature, will settle to the bottom of the vessel containing tho 
that ft may completely dry thereby the oil compost »il, and the oil may then bo drawn off : other means 
turn becomes perfectly oinlixed. It will then bo may, however, bo employed for renlermg the oil 
insoluble by the oil 00 ■ ip .vt*« n- usually employed m I anhydrous The inventors prefer to diviolve m a 
the manufacture of i* , nti- r-«. !-i*li winch can thVu be j gallon of oil half an ou&co ot niseiue or other crystals; 
spread over the suzfoce in successive coats, as it. usual but this will vary according to the shade of colour 

in the manufacture ot leoflier-cloth, whereby the side desired. When tho colour has been dissolved in the 

eo dreseed may be made to assume l lie appearance oi oil, two fluid ounces of suiphuret of oarbon and 

dull or japanned leather, aa may be desired In some one ounce ot ether are added to it. In order to 

cases, in order to obtain increased thickness ot fibre, colour leather-cloth with this mixture, the surface 
the suiface ia spread ogam with the same adhesive of the leather-cloth is floated or painted over with 
composition aa at first adopted, and another fleece ia it, and the oilv compositions of which the auriace 
attached as before. Ground leather, or oilier sim.l&r of the leather-cloth is composed should have pig- 
du't, ia sometimes applied on on" side of the labric, ments mixed with them of somewhat the 


either with or without fibre, so aa to give the appear- colour ss the colour with which it ia to be subse- 
ance of leather on the buck mde of the manufactured quently coated. The process may be repeated to get 
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Leaven 

deeper end rioher effect* of colour, end spirit var- 
nish may or mar not be mixed in small proportions 
therewith, for all or only the last coat of dye. The 
coatings of dye dry at ordinary temperatures. In 
order to produce a bronaed effect on leather-cloth 
by the use of aniline dyes, the surface is covered 
with the aniline dyes dissolved In spirit. For this 
purpose four ounces of roseine, or other crystals, 
'are dissolved in one gallon of pyroxalio spirit: 
four ounces of acetic or sulphuric ether are added 


Lee and Leeward 

tore should be so arranged that they may follow each 
other natnrally and easily; the sentences should be 
clear and diatinot, neither too long nor too short ; the 
illustrations should be apposite, and of a kind fitted to 
excite and keep awake the attention of the hearer; 
and the lecture so composed should be delivered in a 
plain, distinct, and impressive manner.**— (Ifaaurf* 1 * 
Dictionary.) In the Scotch and continental univer- 
sities, as well as in those reoently established in 
England, instruction is communicated chiefly by means 


cloth with this solution, it is subsequently coated with 
any suitable varnish. The advantages gained by the 
above Improvements are, firstly, an artificial leather 
is obtained, more closely resembling leather by reason 
of not showing the threads of the fabric on which it is 
made, as is the oaae with ordinary leather-cloth. Next, 
from, the fabrlo and fibre being united with a compo- 
sition, the artificial leather can be cnt with a raw 
edge without tendency to ravel out, as in an ordinary 
woven fabrio. A much less expensive fabric can also 
be employed than m ordinary leatlier-clotb, and at 
the same time the artificial leather or leather-cloth 
possesses increased .strength. By the dyeing process 
increased richness of colour is attained at a less 
expense than heretofore, and a nearer approach to 
the appearance of leather ip gained, together with 
greater durability than ia obtained by the painted and 
varnished surface of ordinary leather-cloth. 

Lxatxxt, leo'-n (Fr. levam, from Lat. levo , I raise), is 
apiece of sour dough used for fermenting bread. By 
the law of Mosea, leaven was strictly forbidden to the 
Jews during the Passover; and, in a flguratne sense, 
it is applied to anything that powerfully, but gradually, 
undermines right principles of heart and hie, in op- 
position to unleavened, denoting sinoenty and truth. 
2l The leaven of malice and wiukodness ; ” 11 the unlsa- 
▼enod bread of aincenty and truth.” 

Lxcavoba, lek-d-uo'-rd (from Or. lekane , a basin, m 
allusion to the form of the shields;, in Bot , a gen of 
liohens. The species L. tartarea is the principsflichen 
used in the preparation of the dye called cudbear L 
eeculenta and qjfftuie iorm important articles of food to 
man and the lower animals in Persia, Armenia, Tar- 
tary, Ac. They sometimes appear in such enormous 
quantities as to cover the ground to the depth of seve- 
ral inches. Dr. O'Borke has endeavoured to prove that 
Ti. eeculenta formed the true manna of the Jlebruca— 
that whioh supported them in the wilderness. 

Lictob, lele-tor (Lat. lego , I read), in the early 
Christian Church, was a person appointed to read por- 
tions of Soripture and other good books to the people. 
Among the Jews there wore persons who performed 
the offloe of readers in the synagogue. Both in the 
synagogue and in the church, any person who was able 
to discharge the duty was allowed to hold the ofilco of 
reader ; and hence boys of ten or twelve years of age 
were frequently employed in this way. The raising of 
this to a distinct office in the chnroh, to which the 
holders were consecrated by prayer and ceremonies, 
did not take plaoe before the third century. 

LlonTAUB, lek-tu-a'-lis (Lat. lectu$, a bed), in Mod., 
a term formerly applied to diseases which confined 
the patient to hed, and detained him there for some 
time. The patients themsehes would be called “ lectu- 
alea” when they were confined to bed for a lengthened 
period by obstinate disease. 

Liotvbs, lek'-tehur (Lat. lego, I read), strictly and 
etymologioally,eignifleeadiscourse read; butoommonly 
it is used in a more general sense, to denote any formal 
or methodioal discourse intended for instruct n m. The 
communicating of instruction by means of public lec- 
tures has been in use from the earliest times, and, 
when properly oonduoted, it has advautages over every 
other mode of teaching. For that purpose, however, 
it is necessary that the matter be drawn up and 
arranged in an easy, natural, aud conseoutive manner, 
and that it be delivered in an attractive mode. It is 
to be regretted, however, that lectures aro generally 
got up, not ao much with a view to instruct the hearer, 
as rather to exhibit the attainment* or propagate the 
prejudices of the lecturer. “ Perspicuity of statement 
ia tha first and highest quality of a lecturer,” without 
winch M other qualities can avail little or nothing. 
To afctai this essential quality, the subjects of the lec- 


lowed up, next day, by a searching examination of the 
students on the subjects treated of, and explanations 
given of such difficulties as may have occurred to them. 
On this subject the remarks or the late Professor Jar- 
dine, of Glasgow, are worthy of attention. " A pro- 
fessor,” he says, 11 in composing lectures to be delivered 
to young persons, must be supposed to have studied 
the several branches of knowledge which he teachea 
with a reference to this particular and ; to have selected 
and adopted every topic whioh he introduces into them 
with a strict regard to the oapaaity and previous 
acquirements of his pupile, as well as to the precise 
point to which he proposes to conduot them m their 
progress through scienoe. He must be supposed to 
have read and thought for his students nearly as they 
might be imagined to read and think on fhe subjects 
which As is about to communicate to them; not, 
indeed, that he may thereby do their work for them, 
but that, on the contrary, he may occupy their time 
and their industry with the most important, the most 
suitable, and consequently the most useful studies. In 
tho prosecution of these objects it ought to be the aim 
oi the teacher, in every part of hia lectures, to lay 
before hia students, at tho proper time, those parti- 
cular elements of knowledge with which they ought to 
be first acquainted ; to facilitate their progress towards 
more recondite subjects of inquiry; to prevent all 
unnecessary labour ; to obviate all perplexity ; to assist 
all their endeavours ; and gradually to lead them into 
those paths which will guide them with ease and cer- 
taintv in still higher degrees of scientific attainment.'* 
— Philoeophieal Education. 

LtcYiniuACK.x, le-ee-thi-dai'-ee-e, in Bot., the Bra- 
zil-nut or Monkey-pot order, a nat. ord. of Dieoff 
tedonee, sub-ord. Caiyciflorte. Large trees, with alter- 
nate dutless leaves, and small deciduous stipules. 
Flowers large and showy ; calyx superior \ petals 0, 
imbricated, distinct, or sometimes united at the base ; 
stamens numerous, cpigynoui, — some of them cohere 
and iorm a unilateral petaloid hooded body; ovary 
inferior, 2- to 6-celled ; placentas anle. Fruit woody, 
either mdehiscent or opening in a circumsciasile man- 
ner. Seeds several, large, and without albumen. The 
hecythidaccte are principally natives oi Guiana and 
Brazil. They are remarkable tor their large woody 
fruits, the pericarps of which are used as dnnking- 
vessels, &o. Their seeds are frequently eaten. ( See 

BxHTUOI.T.KTIA, LkC\THT8 ) 

LFrmiiH, lee'-e-thu (from Gr. lecufhoa, an oil-jar), 
in Bot , tho typical gen. of the nnt nrd f *««*»"*• e-r. 
The fruits of L. ollaria and other »pe» u>« an* ii r .icl 
monkey-pot e , and contain large edible seeds, some of 
which have lately been imported under the name of 
Sapuraya nut*. The hark of some species of lecythis 
separates into thin papery lav era, which are used as 
wrappers for cigarettes by the Indians. 

Lxdvm, le'-dum (from Gr ledon, a plant now called 
Ciatu* h*don), in Bot., a gen. of the nat. ord. Ericaeea . 
An infusion of the leaves of L. pal nitre and lat\fohum 
is used in North America as a substitute for Cbm* tea, 
under the name ot Labrador tea, or James's tea. It 
possesses narcotic properties. 

Lbb and Lkewabd, lee, lu'-ward (Ang.-Sax.), terms 
generally applied to the side of a ship, or the quarter 
opposite that from wh’ch Jhe wind plows, the latter 
being termed the windward tide or quarter, or the 
weather tide, A lee chore is that on which the wind 
blows, or, in other words, is on the lee side of a ship. 
A vessel is also said to be under the tee of a shore when 
the wind blows off the land. The terms windward and 
leeward are likewise applied to some islands in the 
West-Indian group, in consequence of the direction 
in whioh they lie in a voyage from Port of Spain 
to Carthagena. The Leeward Islands extend from 
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Drmsnn to Porto Rioo, and include Grenada 
many others. 


and rashes and day sides, m which to deposit tbdr 
been known to propagate. The 


linen, l«e<A (Sax. lacea*, Let. kirmdo,fnmhaurU ( consumption of Itecbep in this country hS greatly 
I draw), a neons of red-blooded worms, or annelids diminished of late years. A short time aco. rourof 
animals, which hare an oblong body, with a sneker at I the principal dealers in London used to import 
one end and a month at the other. In the montii 7,300,000 annually. According to the French ofllciat 
there are three small laws, tongues, or plaits of skin returns in 1347, the number of leeches imported into 
by which they are enabled to extract the blood 01 France was 23,581,330, the value o( whicV was esti- 
other which forms their principal nourish- mated at 353,710 Irenes. 

ment. Leeches are oviparous, ana take nearly five Lixx, leek (Sax. far), ( Allium Porrun). a ha rdy 
years to arrive at maturity. They are found in ponds biennial plant. Although the leek 
and riven in nearly every country $ and derive their . attains perfection in sire and tor 
chief interest from tbeir use aa a remedial agent. Th< culinary purposes m the first year, 
apeeiea generally employed for medical purpose it does not ran to seed until the 
belong to the genus Sanquieaga. Of this genus twr . second, the perfecting of which it 
species are employed in Europe,— & qfflcvtalu, th< 1 often also survives. The whole off 
Hungarian, or green leech, used in the south o the plant is eaten, being used in 
Europe, and the 8. medicinal te, the German, brown soups, Ac., and by some persona 
speckled, or English leech, used in the north o: is coiled and eaten with meat. 

Europe x the latter variety ia now rare in this country, There are four varieties,— the Mus- 
on account of the draining of so many marshes, boge, | selburgh and the large London 
and ponds, where it was formerly abundant. Th» ! leek, which are by far the licit ; 
same is nearly the case with France, which ia nor the Scotch, or flag, which is larger 
principally supplied from the frontiers of Turkey an< and harder ; ana the Flanders, 
ftnaria. The large number of leeches used in F.nglan The leek is raised solely from seed, 
are mostly derived from 8w eden, 11 ungary, and Poland. (See Allium ) 

The English, or speckled leech, is composed of fron * * 

ninety to one hundred rings , is convex on the back 
which is oil re-green m colour, with six red longi 



LXBXS. 

Lxet. (See Court Lbkt.) 

Lbo, leg (Du. Iren), is commonly applied to the whole 
of the lower limb lrom the hip to the ankle, but which 


tudinal stripes spotted with black. The belly is flat, properly belongs to that portion which extends from the 
greenish-yellow, spotted with black. The oral anc knee to the ankle, the upper portion being the thigh, 
caudal extremities are narrowed before they spreac The leg proper is formed of two bones,— the tibia and 
out into discs or suckers, and the anterior extremity n fibula. The former of these is the larger, and articu- 
rather narrower than the caudal. The sucker at th ites above with the os femur, or thigh-bone, present- 
tail is an organ of prehension, or holding, by whicl ig for that purpose two articulating snrfaces,— an ex- 
the animal is enabled to progress. The leech breathe iernal and internal, known as the condyles of the tibia, 
by pores, which open into small vesicles ranged on and separated from each other by a large bony pfo- 
eitber side. The stomach occupies two- thirds of the mmenco termed the Bpine. and two rongh surfaces, 
length of the auimal, and is divided into eleven oom- one iu front the other beaind the spine. Below the 
partments, each furnished with two rascal sacs; it u articulating aurlaoe, and m front, is a large eminence 
closed by a sphincter valve at its lower end. The leech termed the tubercle, which gives insertion to the kga- 
has no heart, but four large pulsating vessels instead mentnm patella;. On the outer side of the tibia is a 
one on each side, one on the dorsal, and the fourth or projection marked mfenorly by a smooth aurfaoe for 
the abdominal surface. In its native abode, the true articulation with the upper extremity of the fibula, 
medicinal leech seems to take no solid food, but sub- The body or shalt ot the tibia is largo and triangular 
•ists entirely on the fluids of fish, frogs, Ac. They are above, but becomes smaller and more circular lnferiorly 
caught in various ways,— by the hand, or by a person to the inferior or tarsal extremity, where it expands 


wading in the shallow waters during the spring season, 
when they adhere to his naked logs ; but in summer, 
when they retire to deeper water, a raft is constructed 
of twigs and rushes, by which a fow are entangled. 

They are sometimes taken by means of decayed animal 
matter or liver, as bait; but this method is considered .. 

injurious to the health of the animal. If active in the the astragalus. The superior extremity, or head of the 
water, and plump when taken out, a leech may be fibula, is round and irregular, and presents, on its 
known to be in good health. Leeches vary in tho inner side, a smooth cartilaginous surface for articula- 


md assumes a quadrilateral torm. Internally it de- 
cends farther than in any other direction, forming a 
(rejection termed tho internal malleolus : externally is 
i rough triangular surface which gives lodgment to 
:be fibula and attachment to the ligaments which con- 
sect these bones together It articulates below with 


Quantity of blood which they can abstract, from one 
drachm to half an onuco : from one to two drachms is 
the average. When forcibly pulled away whilst suck- 
ing, the leech is very apt to lcavo the teeth, or plaits 
of skin, in the wound, giving rise to pain and inflam< 
nation of the part; the leech is also rendered inca« 
pable of biting again. One of the most certain me- 
thods of making leeches bite is to cleanse the skin 
thoroughly ; and the leeches should bo exposed to tho 
air for a short time previous to their application, as 
by this means they will bite more eagerly. They may 
be ^applied to tho part by holding them lightly in the 
fingers, if they are voracious ; or they may be plaoed 
in a cup, which should be inverted over the part from 
which the blood is to be drawn. A leech should not 
be disturbed whilst sucking, but should be peimitted 
to fall off. When it has dropped off, it should bo seised 
by tho tail, and striped between the finger and the 
thumb, in order to make it disgorge moat of the blood, 
allowing it to retain about one^hird,— this is better 
than applying salt or vinegar to the mouth ; it should 
then be placed in many successive fresh waters, 'when it 
may survive, and after many months bo again fit for 
me. The increasing scarcity of leeches renders their 
propagation and preservation matters of great impor- 
tance ; and large numbers die through errors In the 
method of keeping them. Leeches have not been 
observed to propagate when kept in small bodies of | 
vaterj bat in lane reservoirs, with a bottom of turf I 
246 


l ion with the tibia. Tbn tarsal extremity is large, and 
nore prominent than the superior, ana forms a large 
rregular projection of a triangular shape, termed tho 
‘xternal malleolus. It articulates with the astragalus. 
The principal muscles of the leg are the tibialis anti- 
fus, extensor digitorum longus, extensor pollicis pro- 
»nus, peronous fcertius, peroneus longus, peroneusbre- 
>is, gastrocnemius, plantans, soleus, popliteus, flexor 
ongus digitorum perforans, tibialis posticus, flexor 
'ollicis longus. 

Lxoact, /*/-£•«« (Lat. lego, I bequeath), ia Law, 

a bequest or gift of goods ana chattels by testament, 
he person to whom it is given is styled the legatee, 
which every person is capable of being unless particu- 
arly disabled by common law or statutes. TbeLequeafc 
•onfers only an inchoate property on the legatee, for the 
egacy is not complete till the assent of the executor has 
>een obtained ; form the event of a deficiency of assets, 
ill the general legacies niuit abate proportionally, in 
irder to pny tho debts ; but a specific legacy does not 
.bate at all, unless there be not sufficient without it. A 
;cneral legacy ia when it is so given as not to amount 
o the bequest of a particular thing or particular tend $ 

. specific legacy is a bequest of a specified thing or a 
pecific part ot the testator's estate. A specific legacy 
as this disadvantage, that if tho subject specified be 
ut or disposed of by the testator during his lifetime. 
ie legacy is said to be adeemed, or taken away, and 
le legatee is not entitled to any sati sf actio n oat of the 
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Legato 

•state. Thus, the bequest of a particular bone, which 
» afterwards disposed of by toe testator daring bis 
lifetime, does not entitle the legatee to another bone 
in lieu of it. If a legatee dies before tbe testator, the 
legacy is lost or lapsed ; and if a contingent legacy be 
left to any one, ana be dies before that time, it is a 
lapsed legacy. A legacy, however, to be paid when 
the legatee attains the age of twenty-ono years, is a 
vested legacy, and is payable to bis representatives 
if be be dead before that time ; but if such legacies be 
charged upon a real estate, they shall lapse for the 
benefit of the heir. Dy act 1 Viet. c 2H, Low ever, it 
is provided that legacies bequeathed to a child, or 
other issue of a testator, do not lapse in the case of 
* hie predeceasing the testator, if he shall have left issue 
who shall be living at the testator’s death, unless a 
contrary intention appear by tbe mil. As a general 
rule, legacies are payable twelve months after the death 
of the testator, and with interest from that time atjthe 
rate of fonr per cent., unless home spec lal provision is 
made as to the tiuio of payment and interest. A duty 
is payable to government on legacies of the value of 
£20 and upwards, hut n legacy to a husband or wite 
» exempt from dut y The duty on a legacy to a child, 
the husband of a child, a parent, or any lineal ancestor 
or descendant of tlio deceased, is at the rate of £Z 
per cent.; to a brother or t»Hl< r, or tin lr descendants, ; 
£3 percent.; to an uncle or aunt, or their descendants, 1 
£5 per cent. ; to a grand unde or grand auut, or their ' 
descendants, £H per cent.; to any other relation, or. 
any stranger in blood, £10 per cent. 

tiKOAie, Irr/'-iu t (Lilt. leqiitun), is an ambassador, 
or nuncio, of the pope, uruiilly a cardinal or bishop, 
sent to a foreign court. Legates are of several kinds -- , 
La gat i a latere , legates Sent lrom the Bide, or the nn- , 
mediate presence, of the pope, and invested with mo»t 
of his functions. Ln/an itati arc such u9 hold thp 
office as annexed to some other oflice, or ex njjinn ■ 
LetfxiH daft, or special legates, were such as wore | 
despatched on a special mis'Oun, and were pro tanpore 
superior to the other two orders 

LUDATINB iVD PaoVTN< I IL COjr.vmrTIOWS, Icq'-t- 
teen, arc a kind of iiatiou.il canon law adapted to the 
exigencies of this church and kingdom. Tholepatine 
constitutions, were ecdesiastu al law* omitted innatioiiul 
synods, held nodcr the cnidm.ih (Mho and Othobon, 
legates from popes Gregory IX and Clement 1 V., in 
the roign of Henry ill. The provincial constitutions 
are principally the decrees of provincial avnods, held 
under divers archbishops of Cant ei bury, from Stephen 
Langton. in the reign of Henry 111, to Henry 
Churchill, in the reign of JJenry \ ., and adopted als»o 
by the province of \ork in the reign of Henry VT. 

Lbgbnd, Icj'-end, or le'-jend M at h <■«>»■*■/ «, ■ -no- 
thing to bo read), as generally i. I,- 1 . n> ' -at , : i us 
or doubtful narrative . as t**<» ov * ’*1 - f t K '» h^r-**"- nf 
the middle ages. Oryii.ai,v.i...w. a- * ij>> i d’.'.i 

book containing le uu* !«■ k» i e ■ ■.■.*•.» v • e 

of the Roman Catholic church. Snb-equen t ly the w ord 
came to bo applied generally to books containing lives 
of the saints, and which abounded with mci edible and 
ridiculous Btones. These wero recommended to the 
laity to be read, as affording evnieuco of the truth of 
the Catholic religion. One of the he*t known of then? 
is tho Golden Legend ? compiled by .Tames do Vaiase, 
about 12!K), and containing many absurd stories ; hence 
the word came to be used by Protestant* to t> gniij 
any incredible or nnauthcutic narrative. 

LegbbdBXain, Je-mam' (Fr , light of hand), 
denotes sleight-ot-hund, or pigglery , those deceptive 
tricks which are owing, either entuely or mainly, to 
dexterity and address 

Lxoioir, leje'-un (Lat. h ,• », from Irqrrc, to choose, 
select), the name givcu to a dm^iou’of the Roman 
army, which corresponded *o h gieat extent, both in 
numbers and constitute"', t.* n bt -t’-nle ot the English 
army. Tho legion was fii*t inst.t ucd by Romulus, 
shortly alter tho inundation ot K<* ue. As the rising 
state was chiefly composed of lugitives bom various 
parts of Italy, and men who we** proscribed m their 
own country for criminal aun political offences, and as 
its rapid growth soou provoked tho jealousy of the 
surrounding states, it was necessary to give a nulitarv 
organization to the inhabitnuts ot'tbe new city, and 
Romulus accordingly enrol led, threo L<« tics of3,0u0men 


Logion 

sack for active service, each of which was levied from 
one of tbe three tribes into which he had divided his 
people. These bodies he celled legions, and eaeh was 
commanded by an officer of high rank, styled a prefect 
(from prof cere, to set before or over) or tnbnne, 
whose rank may be considered as equivalent to that of 
a general officer in our own semes. The legion was 
originally divided into smaller bodies oi 100 men each, 
called manipuli, or maniples; but, subsequently, when 
the strength of tbe legion was increased, each legion 
was divided into ten cohorts, each cohort into three 
maniples, and each maniple into two centuriee, or oen- 
tunes. Considering a Roman legion to correspond to 
a bngade in our own army, each cohort would be equi- 
valent to a regiment, though not equal to it m point of 
numbers, and each century would be equivalent to a 
company. Each centnry, which varied in numbers at 
different times, but which consisted of 100 men, like 
the original maniple, when at its maximum strength, 
was commanded by a centurion, who had under him 
two sub-centurions and a standard-bearer, besides 
decunnns. In these we find the equivalents to our 
own captain, lieutenant, ensign, and non-commissioned 
officers of a company. Two centiuies composed a 
maniple, and tho senior centurion of the maniple^ 
styled caifuritj prior , probably took command of the 
entire body, as the senior captain takes the command 
of two or thiee companies of volunteers enrolled m the 
same town, whoso complement is not sufficient to 
entitle them to liavu a major m command, nuder the 
title of captain-commandant. Three maniples com- 
posed a cohort Thus, a legion consisted oi tell cohorts, 
which were divided into thirty maniples, and again 
subdivided into sixty centuries; and as each century 
consisted of loQ men, the maximum strength of a 
legion was 0,000. Each coutunon earned a vine rod 
as tbe emblem ot his authority, and the senior centurion 
of the entire legion was called rent in to prime p*l%\ and 

4 \ • i \ h i 1 .. \ ••n,v .!.• • . . hfreeTiit T.e). 
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standard, or eagle ot tin* legion, w as confided. Iu addi- 
tion to themain body of infantry, about 300 horoe-soldiero 
were nttuchcd to each legion, who were drawn up on 
t he w mgs when the legu m w as uhout to enter into action. 
These wero divided into ten turnur, or troops of thirty 
men each. Tno fool-soldiers composing a legion were 
also distinguished as haetati, prtnetpee, and tnarxi , of 
which the last-named wero veteran troops. When the 
legion was drawn up in order of battle, the hastati 
occupied the first rank, m ten bodies, eaeh consisting 
of ten ranks of sixteen men each. Tho unncipes were 
drawn up iu rear of the hastali, in bodies of similar 
extent, the trior u being m tho rear of the pnncipes, 
bnt in **v rinks of teu men each. Thus, the hastati 
mi.mii'c .!.«• m the bottle, the pnncipes forming, 
i Q it were, the supports, and the triaru the reserves. 

I u i cohort li.id its regular number of these three 
.’sof ti oops. When iu but tic-army, the Roman 
■oldiers were drawn up in open order, that each man 
might have room to use his weapons. Resides these, 
who wero armed with sword and javelins, a long 
buckler, helmet, cuirass, and greaves, each cohort had 
.1 certain number oinhtra, or light-armed trui ps, who 
had no particular station, but acted as skirmishers, 
bong scut in any direction whenco they might harass 
the enerav during his advance. Theso were armed 
with slings, light darts, short swords, and circular 
bucklers. The number of men comprising a legion 
seems to have varied at dificient t iic-.bnti 4 * -frergth 
appears to have been as mention* 1 s a. «.*.•.* tLo 
most famous wars of the Roman empire. Two legions 
formed a consular army. At first the legions were 
r unified for a brief period, whenever their services 
were required, and were disbanded as soon as the war 
was over, the men being chosen by lot by the mditarj 
tribunes trom those who were liable to serve ; bnt, m 
later times, each legion seems to have been kept up as 
a standing force, bciug distinguished by a number, and 
recruited from time to time, as our own regi nents are. 
They were also further distinguished by the names of 
th jso who had raised them, or that of the place where 
thev were raised, just as a regiment of our house- 
hold troops is known as the Coldstream Guard*, and 
tlu* 11th hu**ar« as Prince Albert’s Own. The term 
legion was originally derived from the circumstance of 
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Legion of Honour Leipsio, Battles of 

the tribunes choosing the soldiers that ware to form tlagoiahed by having papilionaceous flowers or legu- 
the legion by lot, and as the body was compoeedof a miaous thiit, It is divided into three sub-orders ; 
itreat mm soldier*, the expression we* afterward* namely,—- 

taken to signify any great number. The name is still _ 1. PapMonw * .—Petals papilionaceous, imbricated 
applied to bodies ot foreign troops in the service of a in aestivation, the upper or odd petal extenor i as In 
foreign power Tims, a German legion was enrolled in the pea, bean, furze, broom, hp. 

England, and temporarily stationed at Shornelitfe, for 2. Cw<i(ptme<e — Petals not papilionaceous, imbri- 
service ip the Crimean war; and the English troops cated in aestivation, the upper or odd petal Ulterior | 
that fought m Spain, iu K15 and subsequent years, in as in the tamarind, cassia, Ac. 
the eivd war between the Carlists and the Christine*, 3. aftmosM*.— Petals equal, and vacate in tfitii attest 
under Sir De lacy Evans, were called the British as in the acacia, Ac. 

Legum. The leguminous order is not only among the moat 

LEGroif or Honors, an order or merit instituted extensive that are known, but also one of the most 
by Napoleon m 1S02, as a national reward for services important to man, whether wo consider the beauty of 
ofadi«tingnished character. It was given for military the numerous species, which are umong the gnyest- 
aud eml services alike ; those who were distinguished coloured and most graceful plants of every region, nr 
in literature, science, scientific discoveries, and com* their applicability to a thousand useful purposes. The 
niercial pursuits, being eqnally eligible tor the decora* Cercis, which renders the gardens of Turkey reten- 
tion with the soldier and sailor. The order consists of dent with its myriads of purple dowers ; the Acacia, 
five (.lapses grand crosses, grand officers, commanders, not less valued tor its airy foliage and elegant bio*, 
officers, and chevaliers, of whom there may be any snms than for its hard and durable wood; the Bra- 
number Although established by Napoleon when ho rilletto. Logwood, and K<^c woods of commerce: the 
filled the op e.l I-Tst Consul, it was kept up on the Laburnum; the c1a«shm 1 Cytimis; the Furze and the 
restoration ot the monarchy, and Iihs suffered little Broom, both the pride of the otherwise dreary heaths 
material change during the revolutions that called of Europe; the Bean, the Fea, the Vetch, the Clover, 
Louts Philippe to power and drove lum mto exile, and the Irefoil, the Lucerne,— all staple articles of oulture 
tho«e which hive raised Napoleon 111. to the suniimt by the former,— arc so many leguminous species. The 
of his greatness The recipient of flic cro«9 of the gums Arabic find Senegal, Kino, Henna, Tragaeantb. 
Legion <u Honour 19 entitled to a small annual pension, and various other drugs, with Indigo, the most usefol 
i Inch is now fixed at b*> francs The grand cross ot «>t nil dyes, are produils of other species; and these 
the . »; 1 »t was sent by hapoWn TIL to (he riinco of may betaken as .i general indication of the purposes to 
\\ .d*** *i*i the occust <11 of ms marriage. which leginninous plants lire applied. There is this, 

Lvoisi.tTi02r, Iri'ib-Un’-thnn (Fr., from Lat.), is the however, to lie borne in nund m regarding the quah- 
md-” g i if law. (S*r Lwv ) ties of the order in a general point of View; vis., that 

i (Hslitivb. (Set (JovBnxMFNT ) upon the whole it must bo considered poisonous; and 

I f M 4 LirunE, h'i‘ t* hi -litre (lift! ), in Pol., is applied tlial those -peeies which are uued for food liy man 

w.e f»odv or bodies m H .state vested with the power or animals aic exceptions to the general rule, the deta- 
il making laws * thus the king, lords, and commons in tcrious juices >f the order not being in such instances 
tin i country constit ote the 1 *gi slat nrc. sufficiently eoneiuitrated to prove injurious, and being, 

iIIUMACT, fa-nl'-t-nn-ec (Lat.), in Law, denote? a n fait, replaced, to a considerable extent, by either 
oh’l i born in lawlui \udhn.];. (See Bamuiu, Ai-filia.- , sugar «>r stun h. 

1 Lursic, HiTrLP* or, hpe'-eik (Oer. Leipzig) — 

JjGiTiVtTF, lr.vt'-e-mri (Lat), in Pol, denotes Twice have the destinies of Germany been decided by 
whit is m accordance with, or not contriry to.tlie poM- arms on the plan s«»f Leijvjc,— on 7th Sept , lfkll, and 
i v«* lawofacouutn. When the enactment tot agnxern* t^tli 0*_t , Hid: wl.de a tlmd contest, — that of 2nd 
n eut transgress the higher laws i»i niM.ro, then they Nov., Ifijj, wa'j bv no means unimp>>itant m its con- 
fox cease to be legitimate H lnle obdi.eute to civil sequences, in tin* first of these lln* military talents of 
aipbonty is orjoiued both bv reason audrcvidit Gust.ivns Adolphus, and the superior tactics of the 
that out* top* its pi 'per pruxinc*, rrM-la b prei pled nvei the </»rtuan Catholic generals 

t.» uiy become a dutr 'tifher, ag< ernn *nt loll illy and Pappenln .m, au.l 1 illv was shown not. to,’ be 
•male ini’" t be * v * ‘tibn-b. <1 ; i nl In 71 1 * of " j. >iH,>r W),OuO men, ft, 000 

ii*in c nne t la pplied to n* I hereditary } fell ami J,<nV> w« r taki n pi rs The victory was 
sc winch may li 1 c**piui<g hi •us.xe, nnd l'r< principles triniuphed in 

I I n- ieiomtiiin.il v mean*. Xoiiliciti t bn mam Lh i v»*» \ears later, Tordenson, 

*1/7 MTlVlTlo\ (Lit ), U the act 1 1 'in f-wodi-h gener deteded at the same plaoo the 

im< h natuial (hiidren arc r> tiiiei cl le^itmiife. impend Savon tr» >p\ uiid«r the archduke licopold 

1 ' " il battle for Gernnny, 

a -abstains' similar t<> t im'iii, fuiind and nulled fur tin* whole id Europe, was that of 

•f :..o«.T legnni.ijous plants I egumiu nun be October, W3 Tin- ineni»‘r.iMeb.it tip of Leipaie, called 
*’ ii'ie.l from pease or almonds l»r ingesting the ^ |}iy the (ienn tnw the •:< 1 1 ' I ..//,/ rrchlneht, precipitated 
.f the crushed ^ecds in warm water for two i»** t the donnf.tll of N ip »i *on, fdn*.i ly weakened in hi* 
h nr**. The undis«ohed porfion h sti uned ofi*, l'reaourei** b\ (be di-astmin Kii^ian campaign. Tie 
the Turbid lnju'.l nll".ve l to deposit the starih wb '1 as-cmb.'ed his fi '•"ps m and around Lcipsic to the 
h .Ids in suspcr.s.on ; it thfi flltcnd, nnd the number of about rto.i >r f)o,o*»t') n.eu, the corps of 
ei-ein is pr*>ciuit it«*>{ b\ dd.de ie.dic oc.d m the | Vev and llegn*er not 1m n ► v **t c nne nj». The allied 
f. rm ot afloccub*nt preeipdat.*, whiidns washed, dried, | f.iires, amouitiing to nb< .1 1 l»o,oiw) men, were under 
P'wdered, and dg^sted, nr^t m alcohol and tlien tn J the eom.n**i.d id Piimv !■ 1 w iri^enberg, id though the 
e*t.er. It is co.’guJated by i.nni A t, like the ease.a i.fitlirce ni>>Mn'i.lis „f An !. 1 I* ii's*a, and Biismr, were 
milk*; and the Chiue-c make a Lind of cheese lromjn.so pr-*'« ut U k in tlm morning of 

pease and bean*. | the loth Oi tob.»i, the abied ti iops put thenisehex 1 

LBGUMPS09r, or rimer r, m Bot , 'motion, e;iiiu*d fee French outposts, and about 0 

a nnt. ord. of T)>i jfyh hnn, sub-cla^? Cttf if i>l ‘ru 1 , | o’cloi k the l»»»* fL* beci;ii>* gfiiitti*. Both parties difl- 
having lb** following* essential etiarueten . — Her* 1 **, 1 pi iv«*d the u.od hnlb.oit courage IV»< hail was the 
shniba, .»r trers. # L..|ves nearly always alternate nmi j •'oene of the mn^t otefiniie eordliet. JVuu thM place 
stipulate, and ii'nollr eompouud. Flowers rcjulae 01 >apo].*on ad< pled hi- fan.e.i *te inonsine of making a 
irregulur, often p^in'inm *^ons fhaung a fanned re- giuud «tt*iel upon th<» eiiMnj’s eentro. The corps 
semblance to a I. .'tei'ij. « ah x interior, o-pfirted, of h'er, whi.di nrrM«»d at tbi« junet me, might have 
the odd. division being anterior; petals R, or fewer decub*d the uiit, but Bin. her 1 * army, of about (10,000 
v abortion, sometimes entirely wanting, pengrnous, strong, alro made its appear nice. The latter had, after 
o Id one, when pre«cnt, posterior : stamens distinct or an nh<t mate conflict, cimen ATarmont out of the village 
coherent, in one or more bundles: ovary superior, of Mockern, nnd now threatened Leipsic from that 
simple, and 1 -celled : stile simple, pnveeding from euarrer; so that Xey had to be despatched against it, 

*0 * ventral suture. Fruit usnnllv a U>jm a», sometime* and thedeci-ivo moment was lost. At nightfall both 
^ ’omentum, larelr aife^e >eeds 1 or more, with ! armies remained in neailvtbe sumo position a* they 
or without albumen. The order nicy be generally dis* 1 ha 1 occupied iu the morning; the only decided success 
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of the French being on the western side of Leipsie, Lsxiracxx. (See Pibtucue.) 
where General Bertrand bad driren back the Austrians Lemeux Eaxth, or Bphiagidi, Im'-ne-Bn, a ape 
under Gyulai, and preserved a line of retreat through ciee of bole, or kind of earth, found in the island o 
Lindenan in case of disaster. On the 17th, both Lemnos, in the jEgean Sea. Amongst the ancient 
armies rested by tsopt agreement, and Napoleon, con* this substance was celebrated as a sovereign reined’ 
seious of his weakness, made an ineffectual attempt to against poisons and the bites of venomous reptiles 
procure an armistice. The 18th found his forces, about It was also much used in medicine, not only as ai 

160.000 in number, arranged in a semicircle around alexipbarmic, but also as an astringent, sudorific, vul 
the north, east, and south oi the city ; while, to oppose nerary, &o. There aero three varieties of Lemmai 
him, Schwartzenberg, strengthened by the arrival of earth,— the white, the red, and the yellow; of whicl 
the Btuaian reserves under Benmngsen and Berna* the two former were considered the most valuable 
dotte's army of the north, brought into the field They were brought from the Levant, mostly in th< 

300.000 men and nearly 1,100 chnnous. Against these shape of small cakes, bearing the impression of a seal 

odds the French fought with heroic courage. Gradually from which circumstance it gained the name of lerrt 
their circle of defence was narrowed, and at a critical tiqillaio. In external appearances it resembles a clay, 
period of the dey they were weakened by the defection with a smooth surface like egate, especially in recent 
of large bodies of Baton and Wurtcruberg troops, who fractures. It is of a fatty consistence, end has a soapy 
immediately turned their guns against their former feel, adheres slightly to the tongue, end falls to piece* 
comrades. The allies hav ing at length penetrated into when immersed in water, when analysed, it i< 
the suburb of Bchonfeld, Napoleon become convinced found to consist of— silica GO, alumina 14*5, soda 3 6, 
that the city was m» longer tenable, and, .taking oxide of iron 6, water 8 with slight traces of mng- 
advantage of a cessation of hostilities, at nightfall nesia and lime. Till within the present century, the 

commenced a retreat Amid a scene of the wildest Turks and Greeks believed that the Lemnian earth 

confusion, the French filed off through Lmdenau. ’as possessed of imaginary values. The cups and 
Early in the morning of the 19th the allies forced an goblets used by the Sultan and chiefs were invariably 
entrance into tho city, and a terrible conflict took made of this substance. The alexiphannic and artrin* 
place with the rearguard of tho French army, who gent properties of this and other boles are now held in 
were encumbered with immense trains of baggage and little or no esteem ; but. used in the same manner as 
artillery, and a multitude of worn- led. To add to tbeir soap, it is still used in order to remove impurities, 
disasters, the bridge over the KlBlcr was blown up too Lesion, lem'-on (Fr. hnon, LowLat Umonum),— 
soon, leaving 16,000 soldiers, besides 23,000 sick aud The fruit of the lemon-tree {Citrus limonum ) was ori- 
wounded, and more than 200 pieces of artillery, in the ginally brought to this coun- 
bands of the allies. Marshal Macdonald succcecdod try from the tropical psrts 

in swimming his horse across the nvur, bnt Prince oi Asia, but is now veiy 

Poniatowski, in attempting the passage, was drowned, extensively cultivated m 
Tho total Iom of the Frc^'h diir t.g the tluco days’ tho south of Europe, and 
fighting is fM: muled at ui-o.il t «»,*•■ *» ii.cn ; that of the especially in Sicily, where 
allies at 45,000. tho fruit forms an impur- 

Lkxxa, / em'-im? (Gr., a thing taken or assumed), in tant articlo of commerce. 

Math., is a term used to denote a preliminary prnposi- The lemon is a variety of 
tion taken as demonstrated for the purpose of being tho citron, and belongs to 
lued in the demonstration of a subsequent proposition, tho natural fumily Avion- 
Thus propositioi on geometry may be taken as lemmas hare*. Tho juice ol the 
to prove some proposition in mechanics. In logic, a lemon makes one of the 
premise taken for granted is somet lines called a lemma, most popular and refresh- 

Lemming, lem'-ming.— The llyodes norvegicus is a ing beverages,— lemonade, 
native of Norway and Finland. It belongs to the The fresh rind of the lemon 
family Ifunna, which includes the mouso, rot, and other is a gentle tonic, and when 
similarly formed animals, it is about five inches in dried and grated, is used m 
length, with a tad ubout half an inch long, and is of a flavouring a variety of culi- 
tawny colour, variegated with black. In its habits the nary preparations. Lemons 
lemming is extremely peculiar. It subsists entirely on appear in company with the orange m most orange- 
vegetable food, and lives in shallow buirows under growing countries. They wcie only known to the 
ground in summer, and mukes long passages under the Homans at a very late period, and, at Ural, were 
snow in winter. In Buird'a " Cyclopaedia of tho only used to keep tho moths from their garments. 
Natural Sciences,” its peculiar habits are thus des- their acidity being unpleasant to them. In the time 
eribed “Tho most remaikable feature iu the history of Pliny the lemon was hardly Inown otherwise than 
of the lemming is the periodical emigrations the am- bb an excellent counter-pui&on. At the present time 
mala make from one part of the country to another, lemon-juice is employed by calico-printers in order to 
They desoend m great bauds from the mountains which dischargo colours. 

divide Nordland and Finmark. eating up everything Lemonade, Itm'-on-aul (Fr. Uwonaie), ia a drink 
before them. They pursue their com sc in a straight prepared of water, sugar, and the juice of lemons, 
line, climbing walls and houses, and not avoiding man literally speaking; but cream of tartar turms the pno- 
himself, should he stand m their way, but attempting oipal ingredient of a good deal of the lemonade manu- 
to climb over him. Kivers and lakes are swum across, factored in London. It was first publicly sold in 
the band forming again on the other side, and corn and England in the years li(30-33, when it was imported 
hay staoks are gnawn through. Like an army of from Italy, in which latter country it was first made, 
locusts, they pass on, leaving a desolate track behind Lemon- gbabs Oil. {See Andbopogoe.) 

them ; nor do they atop till they reach the sea, where Lbmub, le'-nur (Lat. Irmttr, a ghost), a term for- 
thousands are drowned. During their march great merly applied, in the Lin mean system of zoology, to 
numbers are destroyed bv luwk*, owls, weasels, &o. ; several of the lower quadrumanous animals of different 
and so great ia the havoc thus committed, ami by their structure and habits. However, it is now restricted 
being swept away in crossing rivers, and by similar to snch as have the inferior incisors long, compressed, 
casualties, that but tew ever leach their native and sloping forwards, and the lower canines approxi- 
haunta again. The cause of these migrations is not mated aud of similar form and dilution. "Each of 
well known, bnt ia supposed to arise from want of iood. tho four extremities is provided with an opposable 
They appear to take place at i« regnlar intervals ; but, thumb ; but the index digit of the hinder haud has its 
npon an average, about once men Years." In former noil developed into a long curved sharp-pointed claw." 
tsmei, the lemmings were supers! it muily regarded by The lemurs are natives ot Madagascar, and of some of 
the peasants of tho countries they went over, the the smaller islands in the immediate neighbourhood, 
popular belief being that th. y toil from the clouds: Their food is composed of a mixed diet of fruits, 
■w in such dread wero they held, that it used insects, and small birds, they being able to surprise 
to be the custom for prints to exorcise them with bell, the latter while at roost during the night-time. {Sen 
book, and candle,”— Ref. Bawl’s CyclopaJia of i he , Flying Lexus.) 

Natural Sciences, j Iimcbes, lem'-u-reee t a term applied, in Roman 
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reutly either lemurio, lemuralia, or remmria, need to bt pointed appropriate collect*, epistle*, and foepele ; but 
observed on the 9th, 11th, and 13th of May ; and was ithss left to individuals to prescnbo for themselves 
thus celebrated on acoount of ita supposed efficacy in that rule of life which ia best fitting to habite of self- 
laying the souls of the departed. The oeremony orthe denial. 

1 »muralhi is thus described in the ** Popular Enoyclop®. LiHTiBULiaiiiouc, len-te-bu-tu-rt-ai'-te-e, la Bot, 
dm " About midnight, when everybody was asleep, the Butterwort fam , asmall nat. ord. of DicoHledonet, 
the head of the house arose, and went, barefooted, sub-class CorolltfLtrm, consist ms of herbs growing in 
softly, and in silence, to a fountain ; with a snap of the water, marshes, or wet places. The leaves art radical, 
fingers, still keeping silent, he protected himself from entire, or divided into thread-like filaments, bearing 
thespectree. Having washed bis hands at the foun- little poaches or air-sesides. The flowers are irre- 
Uin, he retained, took some black beans in his month, gnlar, with persistent 2- lipped oalyz, and a 2-lipped 
and, without looking round, threw them nine timer corolla. The species Pinguxcula vufgan* is termed 
over ms head, repeating each time— Hiee tgo ns Mo; An butterwort, from the property ita leaves possess of 
fibu me meotque redimo (These I send; with thes< coagulating milk. 

beans I redeem me and mine). He then washed his Lazrnoo, len-ti'-go (Lat.), in Med., is a freckle on 
hands again, struck a hollow copper vessel, saying nine the skin ; so named from its resemblance to lentil-seeds, 
times, during the operation, in a supplicating tone— Lbvtxls. (See Eavuic.) 

Manet, exit*, paternx (Ye souls of my ancestor*, depart), Lbo, le'-o (Lat. leo, the lion), a constellation of the 

Ho now looked round, and the oeremony was finished, northern hemisphere, which gives its name to the filth 
It was behoved that the spirits came and collected the sign of the sodiao. It is situated between the constel- 
beans." lations Una Major, or the Great Bear, Virgo, and Can- 

Lbwitxvbs, Un'-c-tivt (Lat. ten it, gentle), in Med., cer. The most conspicuous stars in this group are 
is applied to purgatives which act in a gentle manner, Regains, or a Leonis, of tho first magnitude, and l)e- 


and nave a soothing effect. 


neb, or fi Looms, of a magnitude midway between the 


Lsirfl, lens (Lat., a small bean), a name given in Op- first and second, which is intenected by a straight line 
ties to a piece ot glass, or other transparent medium, drawn through the polar stars and the star Y in 
bounded on both sides by two spherical surfaces, or on Ursa Major 

the one side by a sphencal and on the other by a plane Leo Minin, or the Little Lion, a constellation of 
eurface. A lens has the property either of collecting the northern hemisphere, formed and named by Hel- 
paniUel rsysof light intoa point or focus, or of causing vetius, lying immediately to the south of the Great Bear, 
them to diverge, according to the laws of refraction. and between Lynx, Leo, and Cancer. ' It is composed 
Lenses vary in form, that is, are terminated by various c f small stars, all of them bciog less in apparent sise 
burfoces, from which they acquire dillerent names. A ban stars of the fourth magnitude. 
xphencal tent is a sphere or globule of glass. A double Lsoiritra Vbbsbs, le’-o -nine , is a species of poetry 
convex lent has both sides convex; a plano-conre, has muc h m fashion during the middle ages, and conaist- 
one side plana and the other convex. A dovllt eon - , nR c f the introduction ot rhyme into Latin verse. 
cat -lent has both sides concave ; a plano-concave lent The term is said to be derived irom a poet Leo, or a 
lias one side plane and the other concave. Xmemtcut monk Leonmui. As an instance, is tho lamous song 
I*** (so called from its resemblance to a little moon) of Walter de Mapes — 

1m* oue side convex and the other concave, both of tXr ... * *«»«.„«, 

which meet at the edg*a ; while in the concavo-convex HI?”* 

le.it the sides are parallel, and are 'joined by a flut sur- ^ mum sit appositum monentis ori. 

fice. Those lenses which aro thicker m the middle Sometimes the rhymes foil in the same lm<*, the end 
than tho edge cause the rays of light to converge m bymingtu the middle; as— 

which .re refracted through them to di?er R e. From a Ai, ub ‘ con '* luil > ut aute fa,t - 

very early period it was observed that a transparent Lecpabd, fep'-pard < Ft lit leopardm), a name ap- 
body of spherical form was able to collect ut a point *hcd to tho larger spotted cats (F*lida), which are 
paTallel rays of light. It was also remarked that the ound both m tho Old and New worlds. In the conti- 
illumination at these points was feeble, on account of icnt and inlands of the Old Wond, tho leopard ap- 
the thickness of the glass which the light had to pass »ears to have its most perfect development; but the 
through. By taking two small segments only, instead imenean jaguar far excels the leopards of Asia and 
of the entire sphere, tho inconvenience was removed ; ifnea in size, atrongth, and sturdiness of moke. There 
since the refraction, in the latter oase, takes place only is much discrepancy of opinion among naturalists as to 
at the surfaces, and not in the interior of tho glass, tho whether the leopard and panther (FeU* pardut ) are 
very same refraction of the rays is produced as when 'listinut species or only varieties. Cuvier separated the 
the entire sphere is used. In the manufacture of lenses, isnther from the leopard specifically. He describes 
tha spherical surfaces are produced by grinding them he panther as being yellow above and white beneath, 
m counterpart tool*, or discs of metal, prepared to the with six or seven rows of black spots, formed by a 
same curvature as the lenses. The glasses for lenses duster of five or six simple spots on each side, lie 
are first brought to a rongh circular form, and after- speaks of the species as being found all over Africa, in 
words ground and polished with fine emery and putty- the warm countries of Asia, and in the Indian Arohi- 
powder. The grinding and polishing of the finer polago. The leopard is referred to as differing from 
v emetics of lenses for telescopes, microscopes, and the panther in having ten rows of smaller spots. Lin- 
other delicate apparatus, requires extremely nice name, however, could not see sufficient grounds of dn- 
laampulation. tmotion between them, and referred both names to 

L BHT,'fenf (Lat. quadraqetima), is a period of forty one and the same animal (Ftlu leopardttt). The leo- 
days observed in the Christian Church in commemora- . pard properly so called is a beautiful but savage animal, 
tion of our Saviour's fasting in the wilderness. The J and is spread over the African continent as widely as tho 
name is derived from the Saxon long, spring, from the lion. Over this vast extent be vanes little, and that 
time of the year in which it is observed. It is used as merely in magnitude and in the sice and form of Ins 
n preparation for Raster, and begins on Aeh-Wedncs- markings and their depth of colour. Everywhere, how- 
‘•ay. The observance of Lent is of great anliqmty, ever, he is the same in respect to form and structure, 
lor from the first ages of Christianity it was usual to set disposition and character. The general colour of tho 
aside some time for humiliation and special exercises leopard is yellowish fawn, which grows paler in the 
immediately before Raster. At first this fast extended sides till it merges into the white of urn under part of 
nly to forty hours, then to thirty-six days; and four ad- body. Over tho bead, neck, hack, and limbs are Boat* 
ditional days were added in the 9th century. Anciently, j term! black spots of various sues; while the aides 
the mode of observing Lent was to abstain from food are covered with numerous rose-shaped spots. The 
till the evening, the only refreshment being snpi leopard's general aspect is florae, and its disposition is 
which, however, might include flesh or nny other * characterised by all the fierceness and craftiness which 
249 
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Leopard Iepidoptoxi 

isnotioed in the rest of the cot tribe. HifW«PW clwtoh, — f- rnirninirr insad flu his IT 

antelopes, monkevs, and the smaller quadrupeds ; oat vice, increases hia speed, and la nrcssntlj on At bank 
avoids man except when oloaely pursued, whan ha of the straggling animal, with ita fangs buried fails 
fights obstinately. Leopards hove been known to throat. Tlie hunters beaten up with the chetah’s hood 
attack solitary travellers. When they fall in with a andchain, and after he haa been enticed from the deer 
flock of aheep, they commit almost incredible slaughter, by the offer of pteoea of meat, the hood la sBmssil over 
Two leopards, a male and female, with three young tat eyes, endhe ia led back to the tumbnlaad held 
ones, have been known to enter a sheepfold near the tiU fresh game is started. The behaviour of the oho* 
Cape of Good Hope, when the old animals killed nearly tah in confinement is that of an ordinary uruv dam. 
a hundred aheep. Alter having gorged themselves, The ohetah in ita external form end habits presents a 
they fed their yonng, and each seizing a whole carcass mixture of the feline and canine tribes : from whence It 
tried to carry it away; they were waylaid, however, derives its name of Cywtlixnu, from the Greek 
and killed. The mode by which the negroes capture a dog. The jaguar (fWisOaca), or American panther! 
me leopard is by digging pitfalls and slightly covering is the form which the leopard takes in thaNew World, 
them with hurdles, over which a piece of meat is laid (See Jiocn.) 

as a bait. From the great flexibility of the limbs of LeopoldixXa, U-o-pold- tn'-c-d (so named after the 
this animal, he is aide to ascend trees with preat ease, empress of Brazil), in Bot., a gen. of Palms. X, Pirn •- 
and when pursued, is m the habit of taking refugo tala is a very interesting ana useful pleat. Its per* 
among the branches. He ean be somewhat tamed sistent petiofo-ba«cs terminate in long p— id n loni 
when taken very yonng. According to the accounts of beards of bristle-like fibres : those are cot off from 
African travellers, the flesh of the leopard is excellent, the young plants after having been previously oombed 
resembling veal iu flat oar. The skins are valuable for out by means of a rude comb, and now form an impor- 
malung rugs, Ac., and are sold in Europe at from £5 to tant article of commorce in Brazil. These fibres are 
j£10. Among the larger spotted eats of the Old World known under the names of Piaaaaba or Pia^ava, pan* 
m the rimuu-dahan, which pat takes, in some mea- grass and monkey-gross, and are xsed for brooms^ 
sore, of the markings ol the tiger and leopard, though oleaning-brushes, Ac. The pulpy envelope of Aha find! 
it seems to be more allied to the former than to tno yields a delicious drink resembling cream, 
fatter. Its probable size, when full-grown, will be Lepidolitf, lep’-e-do-hte (Or. lepie, a soale; Ulftea. 
a 1 nit four feet fmm the no«e to the root of the tail; stone), in Mm., a mica containing lithia, rubidia, and 
«od its height, at the shoulder, about one foot ten ca*bia. It is generally employed as the source of them* 
inches. Its colour id brownish grey, with no yellow or rare alkalies. 

red tints. Its spots and stupes are large, dark, irre- Lfpidoptfiia, fep-e-dop'-ter-A (Gr. frpis, a scale; 
gular, and oblong m iorm; the larger ones being pteron , a wing), an order of insects which eontoina 
marked by linesol velvety black. It inhabits Sumatra, those generally known by the name of butterflies and 
According to Sir Stamford Hatties, who made personal moths. They have lour membranous wings, covered 
observations oil ta<> individuals of the species, while on both sides with minuto generally coloured scales, 
young, these leopards are very gentle and pln>lul. lie which appear to the naked eve like a quantity of fine 
brought one specimen alive to England; but it diod< .lust scattered over them. They possess also a long 
shortlv after its arrival, during the process of dentition I proboscis, or trunk, rolled up spirally ; and two 
" On 'board the idi , 1 ,” he relates, " there was a sniull antenna*, generally long, of variable form. The Lept* 
Musi dog, who u B "d to play round the cage and with doptera undergo perfect metamorphosis. In general, 
the animal , and it w as amusing to observe the playtul- the females ai e rather larger than the males, and their 
nesB and tenderness with which the latter came in con- colour less brilliant In the tmapo state they are very 
tart with his inl>*iior-Mzcd companion.'' This speci- short-lived; the males die shortly after the act of 
men was taken very joung in the forests of Bencoolen. generation is accomplished, and the female soon after 
The natives assert that the nman'dahan never attacks .he deposits her eggs. The nectar o! flowers forms 
man, but lives principally upon poultrv, buds, and tli their principal tood,t ami they atiok it up from tho 
smaller kinds ot deer; and t nat .t sleeps, and often lays depth? of tlin narrowest hlossoiflls by* means of their 
in wad tor ita prey, ou trees; i nun whence it derives pioho«cis, which is wonderfully adapted tor the pur* 
the nam n of which signifies the fork formed by pose. The females of different species lay their eggs 

the branch of u ticc. One of tho most interesting upon different plants, according to tho proper food 
forms of division of the Mini* is the ohetah, or hunt- inquired lor the v»ung caterpillar. Thou Rands of eggs 
ing leopard [Ci/nutlurve jubatu*)-, it is inferior in sizr ore sometimes laid by one insect, and they are mode 
to the leopard proper, mu being more than thirty-two to adhere to the surface of tho leaf on which they aro 
inches high ; bcsulci which, his limbs are not so grace- deposited. 1 he larva; of the Lepuloptera are well known 
ftd nor bis iur so id 'k as the majority of the eat tribe, by the name of ontorpillar. When ready to be hatched. 
The claws ot the chetuh are not retractile, or, at most, they como out m a worm-like form, the body being 
so slightly that naturalists have found a difficulty iu cylindrical and oomposed of thirteen segments. They 
agreeing as to the animal's genus. The ohetah is ot have throe pairs of simple articulated feet, which serve 
much lighter build than tlu panther, shows better fight the purpose ot w Hiking ; and from two to five pain of 
when hunted with dogs, nd commonly inhabits the false legs, short and thick, armed at the end with hooks, 
lower branches of the grout trees of the forest, when which enable the animal to fasten itself on leaves, 
the female hr.-.ar* f .rth her ymne. Tt i* nmrv'n with branches, &o. Most of these faros move forwards, 
tho Kur .pea'i i-.i..i!.i:h* i-.il'C- v|.*ut ■ -lyVibelcop ud but some walk backwards, with a sort of leaping 
there found, chetsh; but the true breed of hunting- ' motion ; while others draw the body into a loop-form, 
leopard does not there exist. Whether the chetah is then suddenly straightening, spring forwards with an 
taken as a cub and trained to tho business of deer- energetic bound. During this state of their existence, 
hunting, or whether, as a tnll-grown ammul, it may he they do considerable damage to trees, shrubs, Ac., 
trapped and broken in, does not seem clear ; it would, ana cliango their skin several times. Thqy then cease 
however, seem m«.st luubablo that the former system feeding, and cliango into the chrysalis or pupa state, 
was adopted; for although wo have instances of leo- (See JxSFf t-Th*kbeohiu.tioxs.) When the perfect 
pards and panthers becoming so far docile as to tolerate insect emerges, the wings ore at first moist and anas* 
the society ofman.it requires the utmost care that they panded; it then uppears weak; but, soon after being 
do not refapso to their naturally ferocious habits, exposed to the air, its wings become dry and expand. 
When the trained chetah is required for a day's sport, and the insect seems full of life and activity. There 
he is placed m a sort of cart, drawn by a horse, and aro supposed to be about 12, «)D0 species of Lepidoptoiu, 
accompanied by the hunters and the usual company or nparly onc-sizth of all the insect tribes. More than 
that belong to the chase in India When an antelope 2,000 aro said to be natives ot Britain. They present 
*s storied, it is shown to the chetah in the tumbril, who, ' ninny joints of interest to the entomologist, especially 
as soon as his leash is slipped, leaps after it. Iboj in th'eir larva and their pupa state; while the beauty 
speed of the deer is much gi eater than that of the che- 1 rnd olegauce of the forms of the perfect insects ora 
tab ; but it invariably happens, that as soon as the 1 admired by all. The value of the nlk cocoons of the 
lormer becomes aware ot its terrible pursuer, it be-| pupa? of certain species is almost equal to the damage 
cornea panic-stricken, end its wilt, and regular paces done by the larva* of others. The Lepidoptera have 
change to spasmodic leaping and stumbling, while the been divided into three large classes * the 2) uma , or 
>’A 
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those which fly by day; the Crepusrulario, or (hose 
which fly in the evening; end the No cturna, or those 
whioh fly by night. Mnny of the Nocturne, however. 


the antenna with club-shaped ends ; they are generally 
cetaceous, filiform, fusiform, or pectinated ; they have 
been, consequently, classed in the group JZeteroeera 
varied-horned. 

Lvrisosiuir. lep'-e-da-n'-ren (Or. lepis, a scale), 
the Mnd-eel, an atumal which in late years has given 
rise to much discussion among naturalists, as to 
whether it belongs to the class o f reptiles or fishes. It 
fa one of the most perfectly amphibious of all animals. 
Ita organa of respiration are twolold. As in all fishes, 
it has well-organized gills on the inner edgo of the 
branchial arches, and a regular gill-cover, with a 
small oblong aperture in front of the base of the 
anterior members. Besides these, it has two well- 
developed cellular lungs of nearly equal size. The 
body is elongate and flsh-liho m form, covered with 
oral imbricated scales, and furnished with dorsal and 
eaudal membranes resembling fins, strengthened with 
soft-jointed rays. According to the 'wpportera of the 
reptilian theory, these members are feet j while those 
who regard the animal as a fish look upon them as 
fins. Two species of Lepidosireu are known,— the L. 
paradoxa and the L. annretan « ; the former is found in 
the Amazon and the latter in the Gambia. Several 
living specimens of the animal found in the Gambia 
have been brought to this country. Daring the inun- 
dations of the river, large portions of country aro 
flooded ; upon the retreat ol the waters, the lcpwlo- 
eirens that are left behind burrow into the mud. The 
sun aoon converts this into a hard cake, and they 
remain cased up in a sort of cocoon of dried mud. 
They remain torpid, and covered with a thick secre- 
tion of mucus, till the rainy season again commences, 
and the flooded nver releases them A short time 
ago, several of these animals were brought over to 
this country in their hard cocoona, and afterwards 
exhibited alivo at the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. 
The natives cat thcvlcpidosircns, and it is said thut, 
when tried, they closely resemble eels in taste, and 
have a ru h oily flavour. 

Lbfidum, lep’-c-dum (from Gr. Irpit, a scale), in 
Bot., a gen. of the nat. ord. Crtn j* r,r. L. sativum is 
the garden cress, well known as a pungent saUd, 
being commonly used with tho young herb of tho 
mustard-plant. {Sev Sinafis ) 

Liru, or Lkfhoby, lep’-ra bp'-ro-ie (Gr. lepra, 
•cal mens), in Med., is a'disensc ch.iructeri/cd by the 
formation of scaly patches on the skin, of different 
sizes, but having always nearly a circular form. 
Physicians distinguish three varieties of this disease, — 
Lepra vulgaris, or common leprosy ; Lepra alphas, or 
white leprosy ; and Lepra nigrteane, or black leprosy. 
Leprosy first manifests itself in small distinct reddish 
elevations of tho cuticle, which enlarge till they some- 
times attain tho sizo of n crown-piece. They are 
covered with scales, which accumulate and form a 
thick prominent crust, and am quickly reproduced as 
they fall off. Th» disenso usually makes its appear- 
ance first about tlio knee or elbow, and extends by 
degrees along the extremities, till sometimes tho whole 
body becomes affected by it. Its progress is, in gene- 
ral, very slow, and it may continue in the same state for 
years. The general health of the patient is but little 
disturbed by this disease. In lepra ulphos the scaly 
patches are smaller than m lepra vnlgans, and have 
also their central parts depressed or indented. Tho 
lepra nigricans differs from the others chiefly in the 
colour of the patches, which are «’ <rk and livid. This 
disease sometimes makes its appearance without any 
apparent cause, sometimes it may bo induced by ex- 
posure to cold or damp, and sructimes it is evidently 
hereditary. It » generally tedious of cure. The diet 
r liou1d be light and moderate, and all heating and 
etimulating liquors avoided. Externally, warm baths, 
sulphur-baths, and preparations of tar of creosote, are 
useiul. The constitutional treatment will depend upon , 
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the condition of body; if weakly, tonics, as quinine 
and iron, are to be administered. A solution of 
arsenic is often of advantage ; but, of oonrse, it can 
only be used under medical superintendence. Tina 
disease appears to have been much more prevalent, 
end of a severer type, in ancient than in modem times, 
if indeed this is the same disease,— many being of 
opinion that the leprosy of ancient timea resembled 
rather what is now known as elephantiasis. {See Elb- 

FHAHTXASIS.) 

LirTOSFBBKEXj lep-to-sper 1 * me-e (Gr. Uptos K slen- 
der ; eperma , a seed), in But., a tribe of the nat. ord. 
Mgrtaeeo, characterized by having capsular fruit. The 
typical gen. is Zeptoepermum, two species of which, 
L. emporium and tnea, have leaves which are used m 
the Australian colonies as a substitute for tea. 

Lefcs. (See Babb.) 

Lffus, le'-pus (Lat, tepue, the hare), one of the 
original constellations of Aratus and Ptolemy, situated 
in the northern hemisphere, to the sonth of Orion. Its 
most considerable stars are of tho third and fourth 
magnitude. 

Lb Box (or la Reiitb) lb vbut, Zefr) neaw (la raine ) 
le(r) citft(r), (Fr , the king, or queen, wills it), is the 
form in which the royal assent is given to the passing 
of public bills in parliament. ( See Asbebt, Boval. ) 

Lesion, le'-zhe-on (Lat. Itedo, I hurt), in Burg., is a 
term used to denote any kind of wound or bodily 
injury. 

Ltssowh, lee* -suns (Lat. lego, I read), are certain 
portions oi Scripture read m church during Divine ser- 
vice. The reading of the holy Rcripturea formed an 
impoitant part of public worship from the earliest ages 
of the Church. It seems to have been late, however, 
before any systematic table of lessons was prepared, 
though certain parts of Scripture appear to hare been 
read at certain periods of tho year ; as the account of 
our Lord's resurrection during Faster. In the Church 
of England, the course of lesions begins, at the begin- 
ning of tho year, with Gcuchus, and continues till tho 
books of the Old Testament, and also portions of the 
Apocrypha, aro read over, with the exception of tho 
books of Chronicles, and such chapters in the other 
books as are less profitable to ordinary readers. The 
book of Isaiah is reserved for the end of the year, near 
to Christmas. The second lessons are taken in regular 
course from the New Testament; those for the morn- 
ing service from tho gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles ; those for evening service from the epistles. 
In tho Presbyterian churches, the word lesson is not 
used in this sense, and the portions of Scripture which 
sre read at public worship are selected for the occasion 
*>y the officiating clergyman. 

LETirABQY, Icth’-ar :* (Gr W.frrgetfnlr.en: arr'i, 
inactivity), is n Mst«* ol iiMinn.i'tlli |>i.>lo.i>»l and « ■!.- 
tinuous sleep. It is intermediate between heavy sleep 
und a state of complete coma, and may result from 
severo exertion of the body or mind ; bat it is also fre- 
quently produced by congestion of blood in the vessels 
of the brain; and hence it 11 often a symptom of great 
danger, frequently pr<vr h-»7 an aft vis of apoplexy. It 
mAy also be canned 1 j i! ni. n if u 1 j narcotic sub- 
stance, or of alcoholic liquors. In general, the cure 19 
effected by the removal of the cause by which it has 
been brought About. If the result of a determination ox 
blood to the head, then topical bleedings by cupping, 
and purgatives, are required; but if, on the other 
hand, it proceed from nervous weakness, then tonics, 
stimulants, and a generous diet aro necessary. (See 
AroFtiBxv, Coma ) 

Lettbb of Ckedit, is an order given by a banker, or 
other person, at one place, to his audit in another, 
authorizing him tn pay to a particular individual a 
certain sum of money. A letter of credit is not a 
negotiable instrument, and therefore only tho person 
named in it can legally demand payment. 

I btteb or Power of Attorney, is a letter or in- 
strument by which ono person authorizes another to 
do some act for linn, such ns to sigu a deed, collet t 
rents, Ac., the party so authorized to act being called 
the attorney of the other. The terms of the letter 
must be strictly adhered to, for the principal is only 
bound for the acts of his agpnt to the extent that ho 
authorized him to act. It includes, however, an autho- 
rity to do everything that is absolutely necessary m 
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carrying out the order* of the letter. The authority with sulphide of ammonium. It w a das 
to act oeaaec on the death of the person granting it. orystelline solid, soluble in water, and I 
LsnxiSt Ut-terz (Ang.-Nor.), are those marks, defined salts with the acids. It differs fro- 
signs, or characters, painted, engraved, or printed, m containing two equivalents of hydrogen lesa than 
nsed as the representatives of sound, or of an articula- that alkaloid t in other words, leuanUme sesom to 
tion of the human organs of speech ; thus representing bear the same relation to rosamline that white indico 
ideas by phonetic aigus. Letters form the elements of does to the blue variety. 

written language, just as simple sounds constitute the Leucinr, /a'-stas, in Chem., a substance termed 
elements of spoken language, or speech. Sounds com* during the decomposition of cheeae, muscle, or gluten* 
municate ideas through the agency of the ear; letten in the presence of water. It forms crystalline suite 
forming the visible representatives of sounds, comma* with several of the acids. It is somewhat cholesterine 
mcato thoughts by means of the eye. (See Alphabet, in appearance. # It is sparingly soluble in cold water. 
Philology, Whiting ) • , but readily so in hot. It has an unctuous feel, and 

Limns op Maiqvi. (See MiiQri, Letters of.) sublimes at 340° in woolly flocculi. 

Lxttebs Patent (Lat. liter* patentee, open letters), Leucoha, lu-ko'-ma (Gr. leukoe, white), m Med., is 
are letters of the queen, conferring some honour or applied to a white opacity of the cornea ot the eye. It 
pniilege upon a party, and are so called because they is occasioned by acute inllaraxnatton, causing a depo- 
are not sealed up, but exposed to view, with the great sition ot lymph either upon the surface or into the 
seal pendent at the bottom, and are usually directed or substance of the cornea. When merely superficial, it 
addressedby the queen to her subjects at large. They often passes away with the ceaaalion of the uflam- 
tboa differ from certain other letters of the quecu motion, but when deep seated it is often incurable. 
( liter m elan**), which are directed to particular per- Astringent lotions are generally recommended, 
sons ; and not being for public inspection, are closed Lxucoprtrians, lu-ko-pet'-re-anx, in Eccl. Hist., is 
up and sealed on the outside. Queen’s grants, whether the name of a fanatical sect of Christians which sprang 
or lands, honours, liberties, franchises, or any thing else up m the Eastern Church towards the close of the 
that can be granted, are contained m charters or 12th century. Their founder was Leucopetrus, and 
letters patent. The old mode of obtaining grants has his chief disciple Tychieus. They asserted that thero 
been abolished by statute 1 1 A 15 Viet. e. 82, which dwelt in every individual an evil genius, which could 
provides that, in every ease where any gift, grant, or only be expelled by continued prayer and supplication, 
writing whatsoever, to be parsed under the great Beal, in which alone they believed religious service to con- 
would nave required a queen's bill or bills from the sist ; and hence they rejected all external forms of 
olIlce8 of the signet and privy seal, her msjpsty may, worship. They professed to believe in a double 
by warrant under the royal sign manual, addressed to ‘nnity, rejected marriage, abstained from flesh, and 
the lord chancellor, command him l«i cause Jotters rested the sacraments with contempt. They dis- 
patent to be passed under the great seal, uccording to appear from history after the death of their leaders, 
such warrant, and that such warrant shall bn prepared LrucopoooN. (See Kpacbidackjr.) 

by tho attorney or solicitor- general, and shall set forth Levari Facias, fc-caiAr»/«iv'-* A <■-«», in Law, is a writ 

Iho proposed letters patent, and be countersigned by of execution directed to the sheriff, commanding him to 
one of the principal secretaries of state, and scaled levy the plumtifTs debt on the lands and goods of tho 
with the privy seal. Tho granting of letters patent for defendant. Uy it the sheriff may seize all the defen- 
ufi invention is specially regulated by 15 & 18 Viet, dant’s goods, and receive the rents and profits of hi* 
S3. (See P\tp>t ) lands t.ll satisfaction he made to the plaintiff. Thii 

Letti k- writing is a branch of literature which, writ is now little used, the remedy by ciegit,' which 
unfortunately, is but little studied. It is to bo regretted takes po»«cs*u>n of the lands themselves, being much 
that more pains are not taken to excel in an art which more of lei tual 

is so commonly audBO universally pi ai tiaed. There ure { Uiaioh, Ir-iat'-ior (Lat. leio, I lift up), In Anat., 
comparatively few persons thol can write a good letter ; is a name given to certain muscles which serve the 
and yet it is an attainment that may bo i cached by purpose of lifting the parts to which they are attached, 
comparatively little pains and study. A good letter Liver, lev'-e ( Fr. lever, to rise), properly denote* 
requires to be eaay, natural, and well exprchsed, suited the tune of rising, and is commonly applied to the 
to the circumstance", and to the character ot the pei ■ v isiti whu h primes and other distinguished personages 
son to whom it is addressed. The French, from being receive in the morning. It is specially applied m this 
more natural, and having the power of exprecsinglheir country to the stated public occasions on which the. 
feelings more vividly, greatly excel us m this line, mnl sovettign receives visits from persons of rank or 
published collections of letters form a considerable fortune. A levee differs from a drawing-room only 
f>r<inch ot their literature. Among the more celebrated in thal ladies are admitted to the latter but not to the 
published letters of this country arc those ot Sir former. 

U illiain Temple, Addison, Cone, Swiff, Bolingbrukc, Lrvi r r\ A! a* an (Fr , universal riving), a military 
Lady Montague, Chesterfield, Gray, and Cowper. term applied to tho rising ot a whole people in arms ; 
Letibbs dk Cachet. (See Cachet ) including all those capable of beanngtnem that are 

Lettuce, lel’-tn* (Fr. laxtue), a smooth, herbaceous, not actually engaged in the regular service. The 
annual plant, containing a milky juice, which bus been volunteer movement in England would produce a levie 
cultivated from very early en muvte in case any invasion should threaten us. A 

times. It is much used as writer m the “Popular Encyclopedia 0 ably remarks ou 

a salad. Thero Are mniiy tho movement in the following words — “ When am- 

vancties ot cultivated let- mated by patriotic feelings, it is the most formidable 

tuces, which are divided obstacle an enemy can encounter ; and it is unconquer- 

mto two families,— the cos able if favoured uy the nature of the ground, because 

anil tho cabbage. The cos almost every advantage is oh the side of the people, 

varieties are distinguished They fight on their own soil ; they know the ground ; 

by being of an upright (bey find support and assistance in every bouse, from 

growth, and arc more grown every woman and child; they fight for their own 

in summer than winter. The hearths; they inclose the enemy on all sides, and can 

cabbage lettuce is grown at destroy whatever can be nseful to him, cut off his 

ull seasons, but more espe- communications, pursue, annoy, disturb, assail, haras* 

a, illy m winter, on account him incessant' that he ran effect nothing, except 
of its supetior hardihood, getting possession ot the strong places. It is called 
grows close to the ground, and produi es a blanched landtiurm in Germany, meaning land ntorm, in distino- 
hourt, like tho cabbage, without assistance. When tion to tho militia, or lamia 'hr. This distinction was 

voung, the cabbage varieties are generally sweeter first made in 1788, when the peasants of Havana and 

Ilian those of the cos at tho same age, but at full Franconia fell upon the rear of tho flying French 

crow th this is reversed ; hence the latter are preferred under Jourdan with much success. The landthirm was 

tor salads, and the former for soups. (See Lactuca ) yet more effectiv e in 17U9, and in 1813 tho governments 
L* uanilxhs, lu-on' •e-leen, in Chem., a base ob- of Northern Germany called it forth in every part 
tamed from aniline by acting on i salt of rosamline of the country It consiated of every male person 
253 
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offerers! fortresses. Its organisation wu founded on within the telescope at right angles to each other, in 
tnnnicipal decisione. Napoleon ordered the lech en the line of coll t mat ion, and crossing in the centreofthe 
mute when the aUiea entered Prance, and it threatened field of view. Taming the telescope towards the sta- 
te* become dangerous to them; but the capture of tion at B, he goes through the same operation, and aa 
Paris pot an end to the war. The last trace of the the staves are divided into feet and inches, the distance 
hind rear be said to have taken place m Poland. The between the index and the surface of the ground at 
chief differences between a lech en matte and militia each station is known, and the relative heights of the 
may be stated, in conclusion, to be, that m the former points A and B are determined ; the difference be- 
all persons are comprised that are not included m the tween the numbers shown on each staff denoting the 
latter; that they do not march from home ; and that number of inches that the point B happens to be below 
their service is more irregular, aud even owes its the point A. As the heights are successively taken 
strength to that very irregularity. from positions midway between each pair of stations. 

Lit vixens, leo'-el-terz, in Eng Hist , is the name they are registered in a field-book, the heighto Bx, Cr, 
Of apart y which arose in the army of the Long Parlia- Oz, being entered in one column as fore-sights, while 
ment, end whose professed object was to level nil the heights Ap, Bq, Cr, are entered in another aa 
ranks of society, and to establish eqnality in titles und hack-nghta. By the aid of these heights, and a table 
estates throughout the country. When Cromwell if the distances between each station, an accurate 
departed for Ireland in 104», they raised mutinies m ik»*tch of the profile of the ground along the whole 
various quarters, and were put down, not without «xtent of the line can be made according to scale, the 
bloodshed, by Fairfax. distances between the stations being drawn on a less 

Lxvxixim}, lerf-el-linq (flax, latfel, even, flat), the scale than the heights, lor the sake ot clearness, as they 


name of the method by winch the heights anil depths ate so \ ery long in proportion to the extent of the 
of rifling groundfl and hollows may be estimated above heights. This enables the engineer to regulate the 
or below a curved surface, corresponding to the curva- extent of tho embankments ana euttings that must be 


turn of the globe when the distance is considerable, made m the coiiHtruction of a railway or canal along 
or above or below an horizontal plane passing through tho line that hns been thus determined by levelling, 
a certain point in the earth’s Biirioco when the ilia- 1 he method employed in measuring a base-line for a 
tnnee is short. Tn geodetic surveys, w here the opera- trigonometrical 'survey of a country may lie ascertained 
tions extend over a great part of the earth’s surface, lro.n the works to which reference is made at the end 
great nicety is required, and the measurements must oft he article on Geo log*.— lief. Lvyluh Cyclopedia i— 
be made with reference to the actual •ipheroidal slmpe Arts aud Sciences. 

of tho earth; but in levelling a piece of ground for n bEvra, le'-ver (Lat lew, I lift up), in Mech., an 
railway or canal, it is suflirient to consider the surface indexible right line, rod, or beam, movable about a 
to which the measurements are referred as being per- fiilcium or prop, and used for the raising of Weights, 
feetly sphericul. If it bo desired to find the heights of b< mg either without weight itself, i*r at least having 
a successive set in of jiomts m a line, straight or such a weight as may he conveniently counterbalanced, 
curved, running along the snrfacn «>f the earth, if is The lexer is the first of the mechanical powers, and on 
manifest that the heights of these points can only be account of its simplicity was the first that was attempted 
determined by rof erring thpm to other points, which are to lie explained. Its properties are treated of by 
called level-points, and which are themselves rqui- Aiistnflc, and also by Archimedes The forces appbed 
distant from thn centre of the earth, its form being to the lever are distinguished by different names,— the 
assumed to bo spherical. Such points are found by pnatr and the treiykt. There are throe kinds of levers, 
thcaidof a pint-level and by an instrument called a the difference between which depends upon the relative 
theodolite. (See Thiodolitb ) Suppose that it is j positions of the power and the weight. In a lever of 
dcBircd to determine the relative heights of tho points j the first kind, tho fulcrum is between the power and 

the weight. Inntances of this kind are to bo seen in 
the crowbar, the handspike, the poker, scissors, nip- 
I pers, &c. In a lever of the second kind, the weight 
. j*. - | T =- j* is between the fulcrum and the power. Examples of 

1, J v /TV I tins order tire to be «.een in the oars of a boat, nut- 

„ j( A ' crackers, the common door, the wheelbarrow, ko. In 

^ / 1\ — j I • lever of the thi*d kind the power is between the ful- 

' , Kt 'S . g crum and the weight, as in sheep-shears, the treddio 

» of a turning-lathe, tongs, Ac The bones of animals 

— — are principally lexers of the third kind. The socket of 

A, n, C, D, olongthe surface of the ground, in a line pro- the bone forms the inlerum ; a tdrong muscle attached 
ceeding direct from A to D. When the most conve- to it nonr the socket is the power; and the weight of 
nient stations have been determined at intervals along the limb, together with the resistance opposed to its 
the line between its extremities, which in the present motion, the weight. Thus considerable motion is given 
instance are assumed to be at B and C, and tlie dis- to the limb by a very moderate action of the muscle, 
teinces between them have been ascertained by mea- Of all the mechanical powers, the lever is the most 
•urement, (ho operator proceeds to place tho theodolite simple. It is formed of anv strong substance, ’in the 
m, dway between the that and second fetation* A and B, shape of a beam or rod, which rests on a prop or 
and, by the aid of the spirit-level, brings the telescope axis called a fulcrum, which is its centre of motion, 
into snob a position that the line passing through the There ore three kinds of levers. The following is 
centres of its lenses (called the line ot colli nuit ion) may an exemplification of the Jlrtt kind (fig. 1):— In this 
remain perfectly parallel to the plane of t l .o h >mon diagram, / is the lever, f the fulcrum, «c the weight. By 
when the instrument is turned about if* v e- • ical axis, pressing down at the end l. the other end of the lever 
All points, therefore, in distant' h’P ; =, « m.'h vouldhe raises ir, the weight j tho centre of motion is at f t the 
intersected by tho line of colliuu tiou pi < aiicetl, would fulcrum. In other words the power or force resting on 
level-points, since f hey are iu a plane pacing tin ougli the prop or falci urn overcomes the weight or resistance, 
that hue, provided always that they are equidistant Thus, if the end of the lever be under the centre 
1 aih 1 “ an y to ! «* gravity of the weight, and the length of the lever 




. , ... ... — depresses tho end of the outer extrei_... 

tained. The surveyor having brought his instrument lever. Now, if tlie end of the lever be four times 
Into a position parullel to tue livruw at a point raid- the length of the part from the fulcrum to the centre 
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uf gravity of the weight, then the power of raising attached tort; yet. be^m* we more the hand throncb 
the weight u increaaed four tunes % bat the spate several inches while the nail moves only a very abort 
that the l end of the lever will pass through is soar way, we oan draw it out, and thus the velocity over* 
times greater It will thus be perceived, that if a comes the mistanee. Thejfrv-pefer 


D u ngj Lnigj 


feet, we may raise a weight of ten stone through a 
space of one tout j or a weight ot ten stone moving 
through a space of one foot will make a weight of 
one stone move through » -qiaoe of ten feet >ow, if 
a m*a can raise the weight at thd end of Iho lever. 
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and then the lever he made twice as long, and a boy 
of half the man's strength cun then raise it, the boy 
will be *ooiu»r worn out H fatigue than the man, 
because the man in the exertion of his strength only 
goes through half the space that the boy lma to pass 
through. It la stated that “ The force of the lever 
increase* in proportion as the distance oi the power I 
from the fulcrum increase*, and diminishes in pro- j 
portion as the distance of the weight from the 
fulcrum ucreas' " It was from thiB general law* 1 
that Archimedes exclaimed, “Give me a lever long 
enough, and a prop strong euough, and with my 
own weight I will move the world.” This w^& true, ( 
but, from the immense parts of a circle 
his lever would hat e had to describe, if 


has sometimes two arms; it » then called a doable 
lever. Sr tutor* are of this kind, having the rivet as a 
fulcrum for both. Large scissors, called sit art, used 
in cutting cloth, pasteboard, t.n, copper, and sheets of 
iron, are double leveta. A Uppers, purer,, furor*, 
snuffers, are all oi this description uf levers. The 
ictitrJ>eaw used in weighing is a simple lever The 
onus, a a, fig 2, cn each side are made of equal length, 
cud suspended over the centra uf gravity. The axis or 
pivot b, which is the point of suspension, is oharpeued t«> 
a very thin edge, sometimes equal to that «.t a razor, 
that the beam may easily turn with as little frietion os 
possible when weights are applied in the scales. 
Should tb*> arms not beof equal length, then the scales 
tMiinot act justly, alt hough the beam inuy s *cn fairly 
balanced and the weights true; but if one were half an 
, inch longer than another in an arm of eight inches in 
j length, the customer would lose an onnee in every 
pound. The deceit can be discovered by changing the 
weight and material to the opposite scales, in some 
cases where the beams of scales are not accurate, the 
articles to be weighed are put m and balanced by shot, 
sand, or other things ; the things of which it is desired 
to know the weight are th»*n removed, and weights put 
in their place thus the true and exact weight is known, 
liy this mode almost any •dastio substance may answer 
I the purpose of a weighing-beam Suppose a piece of 
steel, nr a walking-stick that will bend, were held over 
a place, and a substance attached to its end ; then, 
when so attached, mark exactly the placo the stick or 
steel bent to when the substance* was on it; remove 
the thing to be weighed, and attach weights until the 
steel or stick bends again to the mark, and then tbe 
weight of the material is truly found. The Chinese 


at the rate uf 10,01 m) feet an hour for 
about eight hours a day, it would have 
taken him nearly nine billion* uf centu- 
ries to raise the earth an inch. It a 
lever, either formed as a scale-beam or 
having a fulcrum underneath, have a 
length from the fulcrum of biy inches, 
and a weight upon it of I<K) lb , and it 
be desired to know what length of lever 
would counterbalance tins, multiply the 
weight by the distance from the fulcrum, 
when the result will he tKK», calculate 
the weight, 10o lb., ns inches, and make 
the other end of the lever this length, 
having upon it <1 lb weight, fur 0 lb 
multiplied l>i 100 inches is equal to t ho 
other result, fluo, the weight and power 
balancing (Should it be desired to know 
what powor will balance a certain weight 
at the short end of the lever, it is done 




by multiplying tlio weight bv the length 
or lever from it to the iulcrum, and then 


JS- 


dividing the n M.U by the other length 

of lever, and the result h the power -• 

required Thu9, if UK) lb be on one 

end of a lever 12 inches from Iho fulcrum, lm> 12 and Romans use, instead of the weighing-beam, an 
- 1200; then suppose the long end of |thc lever b*’ instrument called a sft elyard (fig. 3), which is a lever 
21 niches, 12011 — 21 — 501b, the power rcquirn with arms of unequal length. The lever is suspended 
A spade is a lever, the earth being a fulcrum, in the from a book a, which is the fulorum or pivot, and 
operation of digging. In It eland they make it a long from which the steelyard must truly balanco : this is 
lever in comparison to that used in England, and thus its centre of gravity. Thus, one-pound weight will 
a man stands upright when digging, with the tails 1 weigh any number of ponnds in the scale that the yard 
of his greatcoat tucked up behind him. 1 he fi«hcr- 1 is lontf enough to perform. In the diagram, the one- 
girls who dig for worms as bait m the sands on our pound weight at c is weighing eight pounds in the 
coast also use a long-handled spado ; this is to compen- , scale at b, for the space over which it » planed on the 
sate for manual strength In moving barrels and very long arm of the lever is eight times that where the 
largi weights, and principally on board of ships, a scale hangs from on the nhort arm. By dividing the 
handspike » the lever found Best adapted to the pur- sprees' m the long arm ir<t > halves, quartern, ana six- 
poses required. Carpenters, masons, and others who , teenths, then half-pounds, quarters, and ounces can 
have to move bnlky masses of matter short distances, be weighed. In applying the rule for ealeulation 
adopt the nse of a crowbar, which is a lever made of previously given to the steelyard, it will be found a a 
iron, having a claw at one end. A hammer has usually . stated ; thus, the short am is 1, and tbe weight or 
a claw for drawing out nails. Now in this the power resistance in the scale is 8 ; then 8 multiplied by 1 is 
m> great, for tbe nail will bear an immense weight ' equal to 8 j the length of the long lever from the 
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fulorom is 8, sod the weight 1 ; 8 multiplied bj 1 as lever is that where the weight and the power are on 
eoual to 8 ; thus both are in equilibrium. We may the same side of the fulcrum, the weight neing placed 
here notion the Danish balance, which is a modifies - 1 between the power and the fulcrum. Thus, if a mason 
turn of the steelyard (fig. 4). in this construction the ; (fig. 6) desire to more forward a large piece of stone, 
weight a is permanently at one end, the article to be instead of bearing down upon the lever to raise it up 
weighed suspended from a hook at the other end j while a little, he sticks his crowbar into the ground, and 

pushing upward, mores the stone little 
tb by little onward, the ground being 

f tue fulcrum. A wheelbarrow affords 

another example : m using it, a point 
. , , . . , . . in the wheel of the barrow pressing on 

4 4 7 9 * u » n. the ground is the fulcrum ; the load is 

T|i n im rr-n— r-H I -r- r i -1 rrr \ the weight, and the handles held by 

' 1 11 U HM ' 1 » the man the power: ae the person 

j* \ shortens or lengthens his hold on the 

C C J handles, so does he more the oentre of 

v — ^ gravity to the wheel or himself. If 

two men carr> a load slang from a pole 
resting on their shoulders, and the load 
be m the middle between them, they 
Fig. 3 hare an equal share of the weight ; but 

in proportion as it is more towards one 
the handle for supporting the balance, and whioh forms j than the other, so is the extra amount of weight to 
the fulcrum, is placed at a point somewhere between the one nearest to it. The men are the fulora in this 


changing. Thus, suppose the centre of gravity is at 6, i the centre, each mnn will bear 
and the fulcrnm placed there, the bea.n will be perfectly ! 100 lb. weight. Suppose that a 
balanced ; but ifa weight, or an aiticlo to be weighed. | man and a boy are set to carry 
is placed at e, the centre of gravity will be shifted < this weight, and the man, from 
nearer to the weight, say to d ; the fulcrum then must 1 the boy's inability to carry hi* 
be moved to the same'point. At each change, then, equal share, out of humanity 
of the weight of the article at r, the centre of gravity places the weight four limes as 
being moved and also the fulcrum, there is a difference ♦far from the boy, that is, about 
made in the length of the respective levers ; moreover. H it. 1 in distance, and only 1 ft. 
the weight of the portion of the lever from J to ft i 8 in from himself , then the hoy 
is transferred from one side to the other. The beat . will only have about 50 lh weight, 
way to graduate this balance is to place certain de- 1 while the man will havo 150 lh. 
finite weighte on the hook e, and mark the place to be.tr. A hand-barrow is on 
where the beam is balanced. An equally-made spring i the same principle ; and one man 

j may hear less or more os the 
[ load happens to be placed, or os 
j the handles may bo held to m- 

, crease or lengthen the lever In 
"v b I yoking horses to a loaded wag- 

I a — Dl T — I — rif-T t — v I g on or coach having cross-bars, 

V |r ■ 1 'U 1 - 1 ' « “j care is taken that tho bar is 

^ X hooked to the centre of tho load. 

r\ Sometimes a small, woak animal 
pjg a M is placed to assist one larger and 

h * * j stronger ; in that case, the cross- 

bar is not placed equally, bat 
is sometimes used as a measure of weight, from its com- more past the centre for the 
paotness; the letter-balances, now ao common, uro a bigger iimmal Thus, in dragging 



familiar example. The annexed diagram (fig 5) » plough by the chain a (fig 7), 
represents a spring balance ; a cylindrical case b ft, of winch is attached to the bridle, where the horse* 
iron has one end filled up by a tightly-screwed cove’-, are of equal strength, the land side “ swing-tree/' 
to whioh tho hook or ring a is fastened, by which the or '* whipple-tree,” e, and the furrow swing-tree /, 
balance is suspended. The spring cods spirally round ere attached by the ohuu to the main swing-tree 
the spindle e e, which is securely fastened to a circular 

plate «e, which moves in the inside of the case 6ft mr* 

somewhat like a piston. The lower end of the spindle I iwf 

e e has a hook, to which the dish d is suspended , or, 1 Jw^W 

instead of the dish, the artiole to be weighed may pass fgjfAi 

over the hook. On the hook being pulled downwards, jSCSM 

the balance being suspended by a, the spindle also pulls // \j| 

the piston e e, and consequently depresses the spring ^ // J*~J 

in proportion to the force employed The spindle is \/f l SML 

divided Into graduated spaces near the extremity of \ Ww l/H 

the case at ft according as these are seen out of the \ . /fin' 

case, so is the weight of tho article indicated The — JSU&3K 

elastio force of a spring, not being affected by ter- 

restrial gravitation, ih that which is used to ascertain , — ; 

the amount of the earth's attraction in various places. jp,- q 

The spring has a weight attached to it, and is made to 
swing clear of the bottom of tl a machine ; weights 

are then added until the weight just graces the bottom l c, at points equidistant from the centre d, to which 
of tho stand. The machine is then carefully packed the chain n is attached. But where the one horae is 


i a spring balance; a cylindrical case b ft, of . which is attached to the bridle, where the horse* 
>na end tilled up by a tightly-screwed cove*, *re ot equal strength, the land side “ swing-tree/' 
tho hook or ring a is fastened, by which the or '* whipple-tree,” e, and the furrow swing-tree f. 


away, and removed to the pi ce where required, and much weaker than the other, its deficiency in power ia 
the difference of the weights there necessary is the oompensatod by yoking it to the whipple-tnee e, which 
difference of the gravity. This is a most delioate is attached to the long end of the main swing-tree c A 
instrument, and, from its truthfulness of notion in all 1 (fig. 8). The strongest horse it attached to the swing- 
latitudes, shows the difference of weight or heaviness tree /, connected with the short end b c of the tree 
In all parts of the earth's surface. The tecond kind of c d. The point of attachment b of tho chain a is 
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D&aU the moTittg power The liuger is painfully 
nipped when caught near the hinge, from tnat part 
being near the fulcrum, acted upon by a lever passing 
through a larger space. In opening a box tho saino 


. ‘ A' -v* 

* fi, 1 

r \ u s 
- eir^ 


is noticed (fig 9). Bregr one has experienced that, 
on opening a door or gate when near to the hinge b 
(fig. 10) the force required la considerable, having 
little apace to pass through ; whereas near to the latch 


huge and unwieldy, and contain upvandaoof twenty- 
one tons of onala. Tin* heel ia propelled with one 
immense oar, wielded by throe aueu remarkable for 
their muscular powers; they pull with ail their might, 
adding the entire weight of then bodies, as they do 
not sit, but iuu\« backward with tho motion of the 
oar : thus this heavy, clumsy barge has but the yield- 
mg water for a fulcrum, and yet w skilfully managed 
even among (lie waves of the ocean Themasl* qf a 
•kip act as lei era, having the cargoor ballast and tip 
vessel us tho resistance, the bottom of the 'vessel as the 
fulcrum, and the sails holding the wind as the moving 
power Tiius we ree m well-equipped • emaggliug- 
vessels ami gentlemen’s yaohts, where the masts aeoni 
I enormously high lor tho msa ol tho vessel, that they 
lean uvci when m lull sail, by pressure on the levers, 
in a leurlul manner. At/f-crtn fern, irwioN'seweecirs, 
&v , an* iliii-t rations oi tins bind ol lever. The two 
leg- Jicjoitiod bv a lunge, which is the fulcrum; the 

> ariiele pi iced between is the i emsf mice ; and the hand 
I ih the powei 'llio rnUhrj of boats, ships, Ac., are 
( levers acting on the Baine pnuMpie. Many *re the 

industrial purposes to which this fern oftba lever ia 
; applied bv chemists, grocers, Chafresttees, coopers, 
patten-inakerR, Ac Ac The w widen soles of the shoe 
| called u f/ni/, at om* time almost universally worn by 
boys nnil country men, was formed by this cutting- 
lever In snowy or wet weather, or where persons* 
avocation a compel them to work amid wet or staid on 
cold atones, tins ancient shoe is invaluable m the pre- 
1 sen at ioii of health, being warm and dry. In the 
{ college at Manchester we have seen this cutting-layer 

> (flu- 11 ) used m cutting bread ; and no excellently was 
the w«>rk performed, that all the fragile delicacy of a 

. “Vauibttll nlice" was gained with a rapidity and regu- 
larity tliut would have caused envy in the bosom of 



lanty that would have caused envy in the bosom of 
tho lessees of that place, ao notorious for its trans- 
pa lent dainties. This lover ia a common 
appliance m the county for bending down 
) bu\ stocks partially cut, and other loose 

light bodies that ought be carried away 
by the wind; and it ia even retained m 
some plaoes for pressing oheese when m 
course of manufacture. A pale w stock 
into a wall an a fulcrum, the resistance in 
the object to bo pressed or held in ite 
place, and at tho other end are hung 
weights as the power The third descrip- 
tion of lever is that in which the ftilornm 
2J is at one end, the weight at the other, and 

tho power placed between them. At one 
time this waa called the lothybatr, be- 


a the teak ia easy, though the space ia increased. The 
ear of a boat is also a lever of this kind ; the water 
being the fulcrum, the person who rows, the power, 
and the boat the resistance or weight. This lever is 
most powerfully employed in the eoal-barget on the 


cause the power hod to be greater then the 
weight The advantage* of It is nosrdis- 
coverod sad appreciated, e mitti ng , as it 


does, in a small power canting the extreme' peintwf a 
long arm to jnaoe over a greet apace ; end in one of 
those wonderful adaptations of thoDivine Being in the 
construction of the appropriate mechanism wf animals 
and men. A man ramwgw ladder, arm’tig. IS, fUus- 
K 
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Compound Lever 

Mates this form of lever. The domestic implements 
hare two long levers with a sms! motion 
now the phot, near whioh the power ia applied : thua 
they open widely to grasp a large coal or cinder, and 
have a weak power at the ends, but powerful near the 
flderam. The meohaaieal power « the mnaclea of 


-L 



Iioviationm 

what 1 atone (14 lb.) moving power placed at the end 
of the first will balance at the end or he last. 9 inches 
to the fulcrum of the first lever multiplied by 1 stone 
ia equal to 9, then the 3 tuohea at the other aide of the 
fulcrum divided into 9 gives 3 stone as the balance at 
its end. Three stone, then, is the power at the com- 
mencement of the aeoond lever, which most be multi- 
plied by its 9 inches, giving as a result 27; this divided 
by the 3 inches at the other aide of its fulcrum makes 
9 atone aa the power at the beginning of the third 
lever, which multiplied by its 9 inches results in 81, 
whioh divided by the 3 inches at the end, the total 
weight of the block at the other end is found to be 27 
stone. It ia by this kind of combination that at rail- 
way stations luggage is weighed ; and at entrances to 
towns, where tolls are paid according to weight, carts 
and waggons are drawn on to tables and their heavi- 
ness known. By lengthening the arms on one side of 
the fulorum and shortening them on the other, the 
force is greatly increased. 

Bent Levees.— The levers we have considered are 
supposed to sot at right angles, and the power may be 

are often used lor their aptitude to peculiar circum- 
stances, and act obliquely, consequently, with less 
effeot. A bent lever balance will show the principle 
(fig. 15). Now, the end of the long arm where the 


man, AOting on the bones as Ievors, is one of a sur- 
prising nature in the combination of power, Telocity, 
and beauty of construction. The arm (llg 13) will 
be a sufficient illustration. The elbow is the fulcrum, 
the muscles the moving power, and the weight raised 
the resistance. Thus if the weight raised be 60 lb., 
and the elbow passes through a space of 20 inches, 
the muscles Bpringing from tno shoulder will rontmot 
one inch, ana the toroe be equal to 1,000 lb. The 
muscles being near the joints or fulcra, give a high 



degree of velocity to the other end of the lever, gene - 1 
rating great momentum. In the human body some- 
times the fulorum is between the power and resistance, 
aa the elbow between the muscles of the shoulder and 
humerus, and the hand with the weight; in other 
places the resistance is intermediate, and the fulcrum 
at the end, as the toes on the floor and the hinge of 
the lower jaw; and in parts the fulcrum is at the end, 
and the power intermediate, as the weight of the arm 
hat its fulorum in the shoulder-hone, aud the power 



is in the muscle covering and prpceodi:.^ from the 
shoulder. The muscles of large migrating drda must 
also be most powerful, sustaining tno weight of their 
bodies while they travel unrated for da;* amid the 
tempests of the heavens. 

Covtound Lwxbs are arrangements of simple 
levers by whioh less spaee is required : thus, suppose 
14) three pieces of iron 12 inches long, having their 
nuora placed 3 inohes from the ends of each, let us see 
258 


scale is attached does not act upon the entire length 
of lever— that is, to the weight, — but only as far as 
the fulcrum at the top of the Btand, while that portion 
with the weight upon it acts as if it were not longer 
than the fulcrum ; therefore, a weight of two pounds 
on the short arm will balance a weight of one in tin' 
scale. Other lees-used complicated 
levers need not be here adverted to 
LBTiinuir, h-vP-ti-thdn, is a Hebrew 
term signifying a great fish, and is the 

O namo of a great murine animal de- 
scribed in Job ili. It is very uncertain 

. what animal is really meant by the 

j description , some supposing it to be 
; the crocodile, others a whale. 

/ LvvffiATioir, lev-e-gai'-ehun (Lat. 

/ Ifrntyo, I rub or grind fine), in Chem., 

* the p rocens of rubbing down or pound- 

ing minerals into a paste with water. 
Camphor, for instance, is easily reduced to powder by 
levigation with a few drops of aloohol; whereas, if it 
is pounded in the drv state, great difficulty is ex- 
perienced in reducing it 

Levxsticuk, le-vif-te-trum (a corruption of Ugua- 
ticum, from Liguria, a place in Italv where it was 
abundant), in Bot., a gen. of umbelliferous plant* 
The species L. officinale, the lovage, was once mud. 
used M a potherb, and as an ingredient in salads. The 
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Levitt* 


Droits (commonly eaDed seeds) have somewhat similar 
properties to those of the dlU l and 1 earawAgr. 


Lsvxns, Ss'.ettto, was applied in a general sense tc fsoe of the oontraet. 

I JlZZl J t Aw till T.«« 


animpUed reference to the laws eT the plaee where tha 
traowtion ooeurad, oalsasit appear otherwise et the 


L*x Heboaiobia, or law Heiwiw, leks mss* I i » 
ty-re-a (tat.), w • general sense, denotes the body of 
usages and customs which, among civilised 
regulate matters relating to commerce. Inthia 


all the descendants of Len, who were set apart for tbs 
ministration of religious services, and who had -nr 

distinct territory allotted to them in the land o 

Canaan, like the other tribes* They were, however, .*!«<■»««»•«■ nnmi| w commerce, intonsmira 
• to receive a tenth of the vegetable prodace of the sense of the term, the subject is very indeflnue/ibr 
land and ?f the cattle. The office of the priesthooc different countries have different customs, and the mew 
was confined to the dually of Aaron, rad In a mon cantile usages common to all of them are few in number, 
restricted sense the term Invite it applied to those o In this country, it is applied to that system of laws which 
‘ the lower services of rebgior applies to mercantile contracts, and is based open the 

The law merchant is frequently 
u a writ 


thp tribe who performed 

in the temple rad throughout the country. They wen 
also the orainaty judges of the country. In the fim< 
of David they numbered 38,000 men fife for officia 
service; of whom 24,000 were " set over the work o 
the Lord," 6,000 were officers rad judges, 4,000 wer of shii 

musicians, and 4,000 were porters. . . law ol 

L i vino c b, U*W-s~hu t is the name of the thirc notes ; ana the law of sales 
book of the Old Testament Soriptures, which treats 

principally of the rites, ceremonies, rad sacrifices of 

the Hebrew religion. That this book was written bj nit (Lat ), is 


custom of merchants. 

referred to in tho early Bn 

known system, rad distinot worn the ordinary law. 
The principal subjects embraced within it an the law 
of snipping, including that of marine insurance ; tho 
law of negotiable bills of eichange and promissory 


exchange and promissory 
iotas ; and the law of sales s all of which are treated 
ipeciallv in other parts of this work. 

Lex Tauoh is, or Law Of Bn 

„ *f* (Lat), is used to denote 

Hoses is proved not only by Jewish tradition, but bj crime, by doing to the crimins 
passages u the book itself, and other parts of Holy ho has done to his neighbour. 

Scripture where it ie attributed to Moses. It con- well as among the ancient Ore 


. r Law Of BnAUAnoir, lekt i&l-e-J. 
used to denote a mode of punishing 
i criminal the same hurt whion 
iglibour. Among the Jews, as 

ripture where it is attributed to Moses. It con- well as among the raoient Greeks ana Romans, the 

tains the histoiy of one month, vis., from the erection Egyptians, &c., the law of retaliation was frequently 
of the tabernacle to the numbering of the people who enforced; as we read of •• an eye for an eye, a tooth 
were fit for war'; that is, from the beginning of the for a tooth/' Ac. In general, however, retaliation 
second year after the children of Israel's departure cannot be a proper measure of justice, for the difference 
from Egypt to the beginning of the second month of of persons, place, time, provocation, or other dream* 
the same year, 1400 s.o. The four leading topics oj stances, may enhance or mitigate the offenoe. There 
this book are— 1. The laws concerning sacrifices, ir are, besides, many onmes that will not admit of retalia* 
which the different kinds of sacrifices are enumerated, tion without manifest absurdity and injustice, 
together with their concomitant rites (i.— vii.) ; 2. Lst, or Ltb, lai, ft. in Chem., a technical term for 
tho institution of the priesthood, in which the con- the solution of an alkali, 
serration of Aaron ana his sons to the sacred office it Larnsir Jab. (See Jab, Electrical.) 
related, together with the punishment of Nadab and Lezb Majesty, leete m M'-jea-t* (Lat. lata majee • 
Abihu (nil.— x.); 3. the laws concerning purifications, tat it crimen), in Law, is applied to any crime oom- 
both or the people and the priests (xi.— xii.) ; 4. mitled against the .sovereign power of a state, 
the laws concerning the sacred festivals, vows, things, , Lias, U'-Oi, a term applied in Gcol. to denote a 
devoted, rad tithes (xxiii.— : xxvii.). These were all peculiar formation, consisting of thick argillaceous 
"shadows of good things to come;" and this book deposits, which constitutes the foundation on which 
is of great nse in explaining numerous passages of the he oolite aeries rests. The word lias is believed to 
New Testament, especially in tho epistle to tho lave bad its origin m a provincial mode of pronouncing 
Hebrews, which, in fact, would be unintelligible lie English word Ipyert. To a considerable depth, the 
without it. — Erf. Horne’s Introduction to the Holy upper portion of these deposits consists of beds of 
Scripturet. deep-blue marl, containing a few irregular beda of 

Lewis, leto'-it, in Meoh., an ingemons contrivance limestone. In the lower portion, however, the lime* 
for securing heavy blocks of stouo to the tackle for itone beds increase in frequency, and assume the oha* 
hoisting. It is said to derive its name from Louis XIV., ■acteristic aspect of lias, presenting a series of thin 
during whose reign the invention was supposed to have itony beds, separated by narrow argillaceous partings, 


been first employed. This would appear, however, 
not to have been the case ; for in the rains of Whitby 
Abbey, founded in 668, there appear in the crown of 
the heavy keystones of the arches, cavities like those 
now made for the lewis in similar blocks. These are 
quadrangular, and spread out at the bottom on two 
opposite sides, as in dovetaihng. Into this holo three 
aupa of iron are inserted to fill it, altogether forming 
• wedge in shape, the head of which is at the bottom 
of the cavity. The three ends projecting out of the 
- - re holt, which i 


io that tho quarries of this rock assume i 
ibbon-like appearance when viewed from a distance. 
iVhen in their purert state, these limestone beds eon* 
:&in about 90 per cent, of time, the other oonstitnento 
)omg alumina, iron, rad silica. The lime afforded by 
he blue lias is strong, and is distinguished by having 
he property of setting under water. The Uas day 
■flton occurs in the form of soft slate or shale, whion 
livides into thin laminae, and is frequently impregnated 

„ . rith bitumen and iron pyrites. In oonsequenoe of 

stone present each an eye for a bolt, which is passed .his, when laid in heaps with faggots and set on fire, 

through the whrie, rad forms a handle for raising the it continues to burn till the pyrites is dsoompossd. It 
blook. To liberate the lewis, the bolt is removed, and also ignites spontaneously when it falls in large masses 
the middle slip, which is a straight rectangular piece of Vom the olifls on the sea-shore and becomes moistened, 
iron, is readily taken out, setting free the other two. ?he alum slate of Whitby is of this kind. The whole 
The chain, or double lewis, has been much used in >f the lias formation is rich in fossils, and is remark- 
Amerioa; rad in oonatrueting the dry dock at Brooklyn, hie for its numerous remains of chambered univalves 
atones were suspended by it weighing from 600 to and bivalves, rad certain species of fish and vertebral 
lthpOO lbs. animals allied to the order of lissrds, some of which 

Lbwxsia,* lu-it'-e-X (in bononr of Captain Lewis, are of enormous sise. The ichthyosaurus and plesio- 
who accompanied Clarke to the Rooky Mountains), in laurus were amongst these. (See Ichtbtosaobus, 
Bot., a gen. of the nat. ord. Meeembryacea. The root ?lbsi 08 aubus ) The lias crosses England from Whit* 
of L, redMva, an American species, is eaten in Oregon. iy, in Yorkshire, to Lyme, ih Dorsetshire. Ito moat 
It is sometimes called tobacco-root, from the smell aluable productions are water-setting lima rad slum 
which it acquires by oooking. H. Geyer states that it bale. A similar formation Is found in Franoe, In tha 
is the racine amirs of the Canadian voy ageurs. When ' Jps, and in the Jora. 

cooked, it is agreeable and wholesome. Lida^xob, U-bai’-ekun (Lat. Ubo, I poor), in the 

Lsxxcoir, leluf-i-kon (Or. lexie, a word), is a voeabn* religious worship of the ancients^ the pouring of win* 
lary or dictionary of worde, more partioulary applied »r some other squid on tho altar or on the ground 
to dictionaries in the Greek or Hebrew language. , luring sacrifice. Libations were also in use among the 
iSee Dictionary.) Tebrews. who poured a bin of wins on the victim after 

Lex Loox Coxteactub, lektlo'-ti kon-lrik-tue (Lat., . was killed, ft was also a custom among the Greek* 
law of the place where contracted), is the doctrine; .id Romans at their feasts to pour out a a " 

that all contracts made, or obligations incurred, have i ' wine by way of libation to tho gods* 
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Lreaa, ffl*bU (Left J0 #ffw* Fr. M), in Law, is 
a mabcioos defimatien of aajpmoa, mads pubtfo by 
either printing, writing, tigqs, or picture*, in order to 
provoke Un to wrath or expose mm to pablio hatred, 
contempt* end ridicule. Libel, which is written slam 
der, is looked upon, in lew, as a greater offence than 
mere slander, being regarded as committed with greeter 
deliberation, and as nanally inflicting more extensive 
end permanent injury. Every libel U viewed as a pub- 
lic ofihnee, aa having; a direct tendency to a breach of 
the pnbUo p eace, by provoking the person libelled. 
In order tb constitute a libel, it must be published; 
but the ccmnuiiication of it to any person is a suffi. 
cieii ptMSeatio* in the eye of the law ; and, therefore, 
the sending, an abnaiva private letter to a man is as 
mack attain* <if ii were openly pnntod, for it tends 
equally to a breach of the neaee. For the same reason 
it wear anti! vary recently, immaterial whether the 

matter of the libel were true or fake, since it was the 

provocation, and not the falsity, that was considered to 
oe the thing to be punished; but by 0 A 7 Viet. c. Oft, 
It ie allowed to a defendant, in pleading to an indict* 
meat for a libel, to allege the trnth of the matters 
charged,, and that it was for the public benefit that 
they should be published. The truth of the libel may 
than be inquired into at the trial ; hut it shall not 
amount to a defence, unlnss it was for the public 
benefit that the matter oliargod should be published. 
If, after euoh plea, the defendant shall be .on vie ted, 
the court may, in pronouncing sentence, consider 
whether the guilt m the defendant is aggravated or 
mitigated by the plea.* In a civil action, however, e 
libel must appear to be fabo, os well as scandalous ; 
for, if the charge be true, the plaintiff has received no 
private injury, and has no ground to demand compen- 
sation for himself, whatever offence it may have been 
againet the publio peace ; and therefore, upon a civil 
notion, the truth of the aoousation may always be 
pleaded in bar of the suit. The sending an abusive 
private letter to a man does not constitute publication 
so as* to support » civil notion. By 6 A 7 Viet. c. Oft, 
the? pab1femog,.or threatening to publish, a libel, or 
proposing to' abstain from publishing anything, with 
inteat to extort money, shell be punishable by im- 
prisonment' for any term not exceeding three years; 
aod [tbs publication of any defamatory libel, knowing 
the earns to be false, in punishable with imprisonment 
for nay term not exceeding two yearn, and such fine as 
the oourt shall award; and the bare pubhcation of 
eueh Hbel shall be punishable with imprisonment for 
any term not exoeeding one year. The printer of a 
libel it liable for prosecution as well as the writer ; and 
ao also is< the person who soils it. Id an action for 
u libel lira newspaper or other periodica), the defend- 
ant may plead that it was inserted without malice, and 
that he made, or offered to make, an apology before 
* the notion was oommenerd, or an soon thereafter as 
possible. There are certain kinds of communications 
shift are regarded aa privileged, and cannot be viowed 
as libellous, unless malice be proved, or may be inforred 
from the airinmmtances. Such arc oharges made by a 
master against a servant in giving bis character to a 
party inquiring after it. Before 38 Oco. III. o. 00, the 
jury o* a criminal trial for libel could only decide upon 
the fleet of publication, and whether the libel meant 
that which was ascribed to it in the indictment ; hut 
now they may take the whole mattenuto consideration, 
and may find a general verdict of guilty or nut guilty 
upoBtbsrwboia question in issue. There is no truth 
in the vulgar maxim, that “ the greater the truth the 
g r e a ter the libel." Libel it also the name givon in the 
proceedings in the ecclesiastical oourts to the articles 
drawn out in * formal allegation, setting forth tha 
complainant's ground of complaint, 
lontsu. (Bee Dbaoon-fly.) 

XtBUU, W-b*r (Lat., bark\ a term used in Bot. to 
denote the interior lining of (he baric of exogenous 
plant*. In this part ot the bark O'ly the woody or 
longitudinal tissue occurs. In many instances it is 
vesy abundant, and exceedingly tough and thick-sided, 
in oonsequenoe of which it is of grent value for many 
useful purposes. When freed from the cellular tissue 
adhering to it, it is often manufactured into cordage, 
especially in trees and elirulie of r*ie net ml order 
Inalvacetr. The useful articles commonly celled Bussia 
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mat* are made from the thin lamia* into which the 
tndopkbnm ot wa lime-tree (WSa eurepwa) readily * 
separates. The lace-baric of Jamaica, remarkable for 
its beautiful laee-bke appearance when pulled gently in 
e lateral direction, and for it* great toughness, ie Urn 
laminated liber of Laaitta ttafeovie ; in oonseqnenee 
of its Utter quality, it is twisted into whiplashes. The 
liber appears to be formed annually, at the same time 
aa the concentno sons* of wood, and ia intended by 

nature to convey downwards tha aaorctions elaborated 

in the bark and leaves. The term tow, or test, i* 
applied by gardeners to tho hber of the lime-tree, 
which is used fog making paoking-mata, and a to# far 
binding up bunches of flowers, Ao. 

Libbeai, lib'-e-rdl (Lat. libtraUt). in Polit., ia * 
term applied to one who advooatee liberal principles, 
the extension of popular rights or influence. 

Libkbtibs or Fjuwcnxaa. (Ac FsanoHin.) 

Liuxbtijtb, Ub'-er-tm, ie a term derived from the 

Latin hbertmut, which signified a freedoms, a slave 

that had rcceivod his liberty. Libertine, in its modem 

sense, denotes one freed from restraint, more particu- 

larly one who leads a licentious life. 

LiBBumras, or LxBBwrzifi, in Eccl. Hist., were a sect 
of fanatics that arose in Flanders about the year 1625. 
They maintained that religion oonBists in the union of 
the spirit with the Supreme Being; and that, when 
this is attained by sublime contemplation and elevation 
of mind, those wno have reached it may indulge, with- 
out exception or restraint, their appetites and passions, 
as all their actions are then perfectly innocent. They 
held that the Deity was the sole operating cause in the 
mind of man, and the immediate author of all human 
actions, and that men could not, properly speaking, 
commit sin. They spread principally in Holland and 
Brabant ; and through the favour and protection of 
Margaret of Navarre, they obtained * footing in 
France. Calvin wrote a special treatise against them, 
and their spread in Franco was prevented. A party at 
Geneva got the same name, being resolute opponents 

t Calviu's church rule, and eelling out for liberty. 
They made no pretence of any religious system, and 
were mostly portions of licentious and immoral lives, 
—bo could not bear the set ere discipline of Calvin. 

Lxbkbty, Itb'-er-t* (Lat. liberfat), denotes, in a 
general senBO, a state of freedom, m contradistinction 
to slavery or restraint. It is either natural or civil : 
the former consists properly in a power of aetmg as 
one thinks fit, without any restraint or control, unless 
such as the law of nature imposes, being aright inhe- 
rent in us by birth, and one of the gifts of God to man 
at hie creation, when he endowed him with the faculty 
of free will. But every man, when he enters into 
society, necessarily gives np a part of his natural 
liberty, and, in consideration of receiving the advan- 
tages of protection, commerce, Ac., he is obliged to 
conform himself to those laws which the community haa 
thought fit to establish. Civil liberty, therefore, is no 
other than natural liberty restrained by human laws as 
far as is necessary and expedient for the common veil 
Hence, the law which restrain* a man from doing mis- 
chief to his fellow-citizens, though it diminishes the 
natural, increases the civil liberty of mankind; but 
every wanton and causeless restraint of the will of the 
subject, whether by a monarch or • popular assembly, 
is a degree of tyranny. Bven laws which regulate or 
constrain our conduct in matters of indifference, with- 
out any good end in view, are destructive of liberty. 
Laws, when prudently framed, are by no means sub- 
versive, but rather introductive of liberty; for 11 where 
there is no law there is no freedom." Ciyil liberty, 
rightly understood, consists in the power of doing 
whatever the laws permit The rights and liberties 
enjoyed in this oountiy are, in the law books, divided 


into three classes .—>1. The right of personal;secunty, 
individual legal and uninter- 


whioh accords to each i 


rupted enjoyment of his life, his limns, his body, his 
health, aud his reputation; 2. the rignt of personal 
liberty, or the power of moving one's person to what- 
soever place his own inclination may direot, without 
imprisonment or restraint, unless by due course ot law; 
3. the right of private property, wmoheonsista in the 
free use, enjoyment, and disposal of ell his acquisitions, 
without any control or diminution, save only by the 
laws of the land. Liberty, in a philosophical sense, ia 
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Liberty, Gnp of Library 

the power to win, or ‘not to will, ncerUlnaet. (As iaproTemcnt-boerd; (9) to all poriahnoof fibe pop* 
Forawniu) Isbertyof o ^ni s icinw, m ohuwh agfr Intent and (4) to any two araoRi neighbouring 
doaotoi tho power to osoveieo on j p o r t io ning form of pariahet that any nnito for tki pence*, and wIM 
wmhip free from any restraint. . wegaie population of more than to 

Linnirr, Gap o», o tone which, nay be raid to order tofts adopton, n pofaUe meeting of thomt*. 
anee from the following facte. Thp right of coroner pavers must tone been duv^ponveaed, nod tht tempo- 
the bend wee always esteemed the symbol of liberty . eition forite adoption moat nave been voted hr Mteast 
nod the drat net of slaves, when they were set free, two-thirds of the persona then present. An town* 
need to be the setting of n cap on thehoad, ns, durinj counoil, or improvement-board, or parish verify.** too 
their slavery, they ntwnyn went bareheaded.. Tin caserns? be, then becomes empowered tolavyaKacj- 
eep thus beoune eymbohcal of their restoration to rate, not exceeding one penny m the pound, oq too 
freedom. This simple aign of liberty has played on rateable rah* ctf the assessable propsrtyia the borough, 
actire pert m many a revolutioa. Gesaler*s order district, or panto. The hbrary rate may be scndtod 
to salute bin hat was the cause of the Swiss out- wholly to the establishment of a library, or partly to a 
break, and the snbaequent recovery of the liberty library and partly ton museum. The management mid 
of Switserlaad Hie arms of the Swiss cantons arr control of the libraries and museums thuratabStoed 
expressive of this fact, os they have a round hat for is, in a city or borough, vested in theoonaoUs ins die. 
crest. In England, a blue cap with a white border, on tnct, in the improvemenfeboard ; and in a parish, in 
which is the inscription “Liberty" in golden letters, commissioners to be named by the vestry. The com* 
forms the evmbol of the constitutional liberty of the customers must be ratepaysm, and not toss then three 
nation; ana Britannia is often represented bolding or more than nine. This managing body hsa power to 
this up on the point of her spear. The term top qf provide books, newspapers, maps, speeimans of art 
liberty is, however, more generally applied to the and science, and all other needfal matters ; and to cm* 
French revolutionary reign. It consists of a red cap ploy the requisite officers and servants : admission to 
(taken from those worn by the liberated slaves of Mar all the libraries established under the act to be free of all 
sellles), and it was first used in the revolution of 1761) chargo. Other acts make similar provision! forSeoUaad 
The Jacobin club afterwards made tho red cap a badg< and Ireland. The first library established under 'the 
of membership, and it was called the Jacobin cap. Public Libraries Act of 1860 was that of Manchester. 

Libebxx ox thi Puss. {See Punas, Luuuzx o: Liverpool speedily followed the example; than Ifor- 
tbu.) wich, Winchester. Sheffield, Ac. Almost all the libra- 

Libkbtt, Tubs or, a revolutionary symbol, firs! nes which have been founded under the not indhide 
osod by the Americans in their outbreak with England both'retorence and lending departments. In the lead- 
in the last century. A large elm was adopted at Bos- ing department of the Manchester hbrary, no one ia 
ton, on which obnoxious characters were hung allowed to borrow a book from the library without 
effigy, and'the following inscription was placed on it. — having first obtained an obligation signed by two rate- 
“ This tree was planted m 10 W, and preserved by order payers on the b urges*- roU of Manchester or 8aUbrd, 
of the sons ot liberty in 1706." It was thenceforth undertaking to replace any book which may be lost or 
termed the liberty tree; but, in 177 i, it was cut down materially injured by the person borrowing, 
by the British troops, who occupied tho town. On the Libbarieb, Itubbaxibo, are libraries oveollsotions 
breaking out of the French revolution in 17^9, a sum- of books which are removed from one plaoe to another 
lar devico was adopted, and a liberty tree planted by after a certain time, when a new colled urn takes their 
the Jacobins in Pans. The Lombardy poplar was first place. The idea originated with Mr. Bamnel Brown, 
used, but the French name of it (peupher) affording of Haddington; and us an instance of the workinB of 
much derision, oaks or fir-trees were u*ed instead. the institution, we quote his words as given in Mount* 
Liuba, W-brA (Lot. libra, tho balance), a com. tell loch's “ Geographical Dictionary," art. Haddington 

tion which gives its name to tho seventh sign of the In 1835 tbore were, in East Lothian, forty-three dhi- 
sodiao. It seems to have once formed a part of the Hions of these libraries of fifty volumes each. Baehdi- 
constcllation Scorpio, which then occupied two signs \ isnin remains for two years in the same place, when it 
of the zodiac, the body being in one part, and the is removed to another locality, and succeeded by anew 
claws, now called Libra, in the other. It lies between anpply of book* of the same number; so that saoh 
Scorpio, Virgo, the Centaur, and Lupus. Its largest locality has a fresh supply of new uscM reading every 

stars are of the second magnitude. The sun enters two years The use of the books is gratuitous, if 

Libra at the commencement of the vornal equinox, and so wished, but never more than a penny per annum 
the name was probably giron to this constellation and \aa been systematically taken from any reader; but 
sign of the sodiao, in ullusion to the equality that olnntary contributions, either in books or mousy, are 
exists at that time between day and night. received." The system has been extended to verba* 

Lxdbaubs, Public— l'he importance of establish- other parte of Sootland, as also of England^ Ireland, 
ing public libraries was first brought under the notice Canada, &e. The numerous panto and other libraries 
of parliament in 184$, when Mr. W. Ewart, M.P. for .hat have been established amoe that system was ia- 
the Dumfries burghs, moved for the appointment of a roducsd, have rendered it less nsntssaiy, and now it it 
select committee of the house to report upon the sub- carried on but in few parts. 

jeot. Information was collected regarding the manage- Lidbabt, li'-MUrc {Lot. liber, a book), denotes both 
meat and benefits of public libraries in other countries. _ collection of books and the apartment or edifice in 
witnesses were examined; and tbe conclusion arrived which they are contained. The most ancient library 
at was, that this country was far behind others in the on record was founded by Osymaadyas, king of Egypt, 
matter of publio libraries, and that “ our present infe- a contemporary of Dana, king of Israel. At a very 
rior position" was “unworthy of tho power, tbe hbe- early date tbe Jews attached collections of boeka to 
rality, and tbe literature of the country." In I860, Mr. most of their synagogues : and wo are told that Echo* 
Ewart moved for leave to bring in a bill for enabling mito founded a publio library at Jerusalem, to tho 
town-councils to establish publio libraries and mo- recent discoveries in Assyria, a vast collection of day 
seams by levying a rate, not exceeding one halfpenny tablets, bearing cuneiform inseriptioDf , was found ir 
in the pound, on tho general assessment of the town, the palace at Kineveh, forming what has been termed 
After considerable opposition, it passed both booses, . “ library in day.” Pisistratus of Athens is said to 
and received the royal assent on the 14th of August, iave established the first public library in Greeoe, and 
On 80th March, 1864, Mr. Ewart moved for leave to -o have collected, at great trouble and expense, the 
ietrodnee a bill to “ amend and extend an act for en- works of Homer. Aristotle is tbe first person onmeoed 
abling town-councils to establish libraries and museums who was possessed of a private library. Altar ton 
freely open to the public but various delays and diffi- death of Alexander, tbe love of scieuoe end literature 
oulties prevented the successful proseoution of the generally passed from Athena and Greece to Alex* 
measure until next session, when it was oarried through, andna, where was formed the most magnificat mmmf 
and obtained the royul assent on 30th July, 1865. This jf ancient times : it is said to have contained no tower 
aet (13 A 19Vict. o. 7(>) is applicable— (U to all muni- than 700,000 volumes. {See Albxaivmia* Libbaxy.) 
eipal boroughs having a population, by tho last census Next to the Alexandrian library, that of Fergamu* 
that shall hare been taken, of more than 6,000 per- was the most renowned, and is said to have contained 
sons; (2) to all districts of like population having an 800,000 volumes. The first library established at Borne 




his sen Oonstantius. Theodosias II., and others, until 
it comprised, according to somo acoount*, upwards of 
100,000 volumes. Ths emperor Leo III. is stated to 
hare burnt a considerable library at Constantinople m 
790; and between this time and the capture of Con- 
stantinople by the Crusaders, several such casualties 
are related to bare occurred. This last calamity, how - 
ever, eclipsed all previous losses, and, two hundred and 
fifty years later, it was followed by the llnal destruction 
of the empire; the imperial lifiranr, howeicr, wna 
preserved oy the express command of Mohammed, 
and was kept in some apartments of the seraglio. 
Whether it was destroyed by Ammath IV., as is com- 
monly supposed, or allowed to full into decay, is 1 
uncertain; but there are not a few scholars of emi- 
nence who still believe that ancient and valuable MRS. 
are concealed in the seraglio of the Sultan, though it 
has been repeatedly asserted that the library ot the 
8ultan does not contain one Creek or Latin MS. of 
any importance. The manner in whioh the ancient 
books were written (upon rolls) greatly increased the 
number of volumes ; and it is said that " the largest 
libraries in ancient times might be represented by the 
eontenta of a modern library containing from 60,000 to 
100,000 volumes."— (Edwards.) Comparatively little 
it known of the libraries of the middle ages. It is 
nenal to speak of these as " the dark ages," and to look 
upon them as a period when learning and intellectual 
culture were almost extinct. Among the people- gene- 
rally fils may have been the case ; bnt they atm had 
an abiding-plaoe in the monasteries, to an extent that 
these unaeqiUdnted with the inner history of the period 
wotdd secretly credit. Many of the monks gave them- 
selves not on|y to the study but to the transcribing of 
books; sad to tbeir ears and labour we are indebted 
for many of the ancient works that have comedown 
to us. Foremost among the cultivators of learning 
tad the arts studs the order of St. Benedict, whioh 
bad the good fortune to include a number of men 
remarkable for mental vigour and force of character. 
Many of these religions bouses had considerable libra- 
rics attached to them, catalogues of several <>f which 
have bean printed in recent times, In Alexandria, 
tha Arabians had a considerable collection of Arabian 
books; and A1 Mamonn collected many (Leek manu- 
scripts In Bagdad. In the West, libraries were formed 
to the tecondhalf of the 8th century by ths eneourage- 
aseat of Charlemagne. In Frsnoe, one of the "tost 
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was formed, it continued to be the only one of national 
importance. Referring lor further information on 
thin subject to Edwards's “ Memoirs of Libraries and 
Handbook of Library Economy and his article on 
Liln aricB m the ** Encyclopaedia Britannica," to 
Guild's “ Librarian’s Manual," Rhees’s “ Manual of 
Publio Libraries in the United States,” and a long and 
interesting articlo on Library in the ** English Cyclo- 
paedia," we give here a table of the principal libraries, 
with the number of volumes, &o., m each, according 
to the latest reports : — 

v. n . When No of Vahmun. 

Pisco. Name. Founded. Printed. *68. 

London..... British Museum 1763 800,000 40,000 

Oxford Bodleian 1607 260,000 22,000 

Cambridge Univeisity 1476 197,000 3,163 

Edinburgh Advocates’ 1680 172,000 2,000 

University 1680 100,000 400 

Dublin' Tnnity College 1602 126,000 1,600 

Paris Imperial 1377 850,000 8,400 

, s Arsenal 1780 202,000 6,000 

St. Gmievi&ve..* 1684 180,000 3,600 

„ Mazarin 1060 132,000 3,000 

Strasburg Town............... 1531 180,000 1,600 

Bordeaux Town .............. 1738 123,000 320 

Munich Royal... ............ 1660 800,000 18,600 

Berlin Royal ............ 1661 600,000 10,000 

Vienna Imperial ......... 1440 360,000 20,000 

„ University ...... 1777 120,000 — 

Dresden Royal 1566 300,000 2,800 

Gottingen . University ...... 1736 300,000 6,000 

Wolfenbflttei Ducal 1604 200,000 4,600 

Tubingen . ... University ...... — 200,000 20,000 

Stnttgart .... Royal 1765 200,000 18,000 

Leipsio University ...... 1643 180,000 2,600 

Hamburg Town 1529 160,000 6,000 

Gotha Ducal 1640 180,000 6,000 

Darmstadt ... Grand-Dncal ... 1760 300,000 4,000 

Heidelberg ... University 1703 200,000 8,000 

Weimar Duoal — 140,000 — 

Prague University ...... 1360 130,000 4,000 

Breslau University ...«. 1811 360,000 2,000 

Angsbnrg . Town ...... aNM ... 1637 118,000 804 

Hanover ... Royal 1680 120,000 — 

Erlangen University ...... 1743 100,000 600 

B tassels Town 1360 200,000 18,000 

Royal ... 1837 118,600 15,000 
The Hague ... Royal 1735 100,000 2,000 


Stnttgart .. 

Leipsio 

Hamburg... 
Gotha 


1660 800,000 18,800 

1061 600,000 10,000 


Royal ...... 


II IWJW 

The Hague ... Royal 
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Vatican 1450 900,000 24,00C 

.... Uni»#raity ...... 1690 190,000 11.00C 

Naples ........ Royal 1700 100,000 4.76C 

Turin Dnimntr 1496 115,000 3,00C 

Venice St. Marl?a .. .. I486 103,000 10.00C 

Florence .. Magiiabecchian 1714 150,000 12,000 

„ Laurentian 1444 120,000 6,00C 

Milan Brora 1763 125,000 1,00C 

Madrid Royal 1712 125,000 2.50C 

St. Petersburg Imperial 1747 450,000 25,001 

,, Academy 1726 110,000 - 

Copenhagen Rova! 1560 410,000 1S,00C 

„ University ...... 1730 ^00,000 4,000 

I'psal .. University 1621 136,000 7,00C 

('hnstiania . University ....!. 1811 120,000 60( 

New York Astor 1839 100,000 

Boston.... Athenaeum 1804 76,000 

„ Public City 1S62 70,000 

Cusbndg^ J Harvard College 1704 75,600 

Philadelphia Library Co , Ac. 1731 70,000 

W g l J;"K lon J Crtngreasw-al.. 1851 80,700 - 

Albany, N.Y. State 1818 53,500 — 

Even though these figures were more reliable than wi 
believe them to be, it is evident that tbo accuracy o 
this mode of estimating the size of .i library will depenc 
very much upon what is reckoned a volume. In tbi 
continental libraries, works are regarded as separate 
volumes which, in the British Museum library, would 
be counted only as one. Thus, three-volume novels, 
at the Museum, are usually bound into one, and 
reckoned only as one volume, whereas in tbe other 
libraries they would be counted aa three ; and the same 
with many others. Hence, relatively, the number o 
volumes in the Museum library is much greater than 
appears on this hat ; and we believe that actually, in 
point of sice, it is inferior only to that of Paris. 

Libration op tiib Moon, li-brai’-shun (Lat libra , 
a balance).— The term libration signifies a slight oscil- 
lation or rocking motion from aide to side of a certain 
position, the body in libration inclining first to one 
-ide and then to the other, as any body will do whose 
equilibrium hoe been disturbed. The expression “li- 
bration of the moon ” is applied to an irregularity in 
the moon's motion, through which the moon does not 
at all times present the s ime lace to nn observer on 
the earth's surface. The moon accomplishes her revo- 
lutions about her axis and in her orbit in the same 
mean time. Now, if the moon's motion in her orbit 
\«ere uniform at all times dui mg the period of revolu- 
tion, nnd if the plane of her equator passed through the 
centre of tho earth, the moon would always exhibit 
the same face to an observer in that position ; hut 
as this is not the ease, and as the moon's orbitAl motion 
■s irregular, the aui of the moon docs not always pre- 
serve tho same inclination to an observer on the earth, 
but appears to have a slight oscillatory motion, through 


east, ana west, are alternately proven 
from view at regular periodic times. 

Libretto, le-breV-to (Ital . a small book), a term 
applied to the words constituting the text of an opera. 
Perhaps the beat, and certainly the most fertile, 
writer of libretti, h Eugfino Scribe, the French au- 
thor. Among the best German writers of libretti may 
he qqoted Kind for Weber’s “ Freischutz," and Von 
Chess for •* Eoryanthe." 


any time be countermanded. The term license is more 
particularly applied to the authority given by govern- 
ment to persons to carry on certain trades or profes- 
sions, and for which a duty is payable to the state. 
(<S?r Taxation.) License of marriage is a permission 
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which may be granted by bishop* for manying certain 
persons; and parsons marrying without aMbanse,er 
without publishing the banns of matrimony, incur a 
penalty. (See Maxbiau.) —vs 

Licsvtiati, It W-dcatf (Lat.feealfa), means one 
who has a licence to exercise a profession. In some 
foreign universities it meant a degree; but in England 
it is unknown, except m tbs inatenoo of the dejmeof 
licentiate of medicine granted by tbe aniverwtr of 
Cambridge. v 

Lie hk mbs, Lichens, h'-kenzzz, W-kenz, or flfeftf* 
(Ur. Mn), a Bottb.LielM.oKl. 
or tballogenoua Acoh/Udonet, consisting of perennial 
plants, composed oUparenchymatous cells, arranged 
so os to form a foAeeous, somewhat woody, scaly, 
crustaceous, or leprous tballus, living and fructifying 
in tho air, and growing on the bark of trees, on did 
palings, walls, rocks, Ac. ; usually epiphjtio,lmt some- 
limes parasitic, aud commonly presenting a dry, 
shrivelled, more or less lifeless appearance. Liohens 
are distributed over all parts of the world* and fora a 
considerable proportion of the vegetation of the polar 
regions and of mountain-tops. Many species poassss 
nutritive properties, from containing starchy matter, 
aueli being also emollient and demulcent. Others 
contain bitter principles, which render them tonic and 
astringent Several, again, nro important as dyeing 
agents. None are known to be poisonous. (Sez 
Cftrabia, Qrophoba, Lbcanobi, RorciLLA.) 

Li cto a, hk'-tor (probably from Lat hgare, to bind), 
Roman officers of state who attended on the early 
Roman kings, and afterwards on the chief magistrates 
ot the republic,— the consuls, decemvirs, dictators, and 
master of the horse. Each bore on his shoulder 4 
bundle of rods bound nbout an axe, which was em- 
blematical of tho power of the magistrate to infliot 

S umshment by death and by scourging. It was the 
uty of the lictors to carry out the orders of the magis- 
trate with regard to those who were found guilty of any 
offence against the state or private individuals, and it 
is supposed that they derived their name from having 
to bind crinvnals before inflicting capital or corporal 
punishment on them. Tho bundles of rods end axes 
that the lictora carried na emblems of the regal end 
consular dignity were termed fazeez. • 

Luok, lr eye (Fr. twr , from Lat. ligare , to bind), 
properly denotes ouo bound, or unitea by allegieaoe, 
h o another. Hence a liegeman is one who owes alle- 
giance to a superior, and a liege lord is • superior to 
whom snch allegiance is due. Subjects are lieges of 
'heir king, who is their liege lord. 

Libit, Iz'-eit, or (Fr , bond), in Law, is the 
ight of a creditor to retain the property of his debtor 
.in til his debt has been paid Liens are either general 
or speoiflo. A general lien is a right to retain certain 
goods until all the claims of the holder against the 
debtor are satisfied. This sort of hen is not favoured 
>y the law. A specific hen is the right to retain cer- 
ain goods for claims arising from these goods. Thus, 
n the sale of any article, the vendor has a right to 
•etam it until tbe price agreed be paid. As » general 
■ale, a workman znay retain any articlo which no has 
mproved for tho pnoe of his labour ; as e tailor who 
has received cloth to make into a coat may retain the 
joat until he is paid for tho labour of making it. An 
.nnkeeper may retain the goods of his guest until the 
amount of his bill is paid. Liens are implied by law, 

»r authorised by custom ; or they may be created hr 
express contract. The custom, however, to be legolf 
must be reasonable ; but this does not apply to 
contract, which is good, though it may also 
>r hard. Lien can exist only where the poa 
be goods has been legally obtained, and ceases to exist 
:he moment they are parted with. A lien can only 
ie based upon a present existing claim. It it not 
.ffected by the lapse of time, like a simple debts A* the 
ten exists so long as the creditor continues to retain 
.he goods in his possession Maritime lien applies to 
■hips, freight, or cargo, and differs from the other in 
tot depending upon po^c-non, and requiring a legal 
process for its enforcement. It may ansa by law or 
>y special contract. 8eamen have a lien on the vessel 
or their wages. Bottomry is also a Ben established 
>y special contract, on a vessel for repairs or neeetseries 
applied to her to ensble her to complete her voyage. 
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Xdenteria 

Bottomry.)— H ef. English Cfcctopadio— Arts and 

Lhbtbbja. Is-ea-fT-re- fl (Gr. Uitae, smooth ; enteron, 
the intestine), is a species of diarrhoea in which the 
food passes through the body in an almost unaltered 
state, (See Diiinoi.) 

ZjjrovxHAXT, Irf-ten’-Ht or lu-ten'-Unt (Fr.), e 
inbaltem officer, who takas rank nest to the captain of 
a company, and who dlls his place and discharges his 
dntias in ease of his death, or whenever he happens to 
bo absent from the men under his command. In Mil., 
the term is applied as a prefix to the words general 
and colonel, to form the titles of officers who take rank 
■ext in order to generals andfhll colonels, and who 
form the second grade of general and field-officers 
respectively. {Set Gshrbal, Libutfnant-Colovbl.) 
In the marines, two lieutenants are allotted to a com- 
inatead of a lieutenant and ensign, the junior 

‘ ~ _ “ tens A 

artillery there arc two lieutenants to every battery ; 
bat the junior lieutenant only receives a lower rate of 
nay, ana is not distinguished by any difference of 
mb, as in the marines. This is also the case in the 
engineers. In fusilier regiments, the junior subaltern 
officer of a company was formerly styled second- 
lentenant, hat he is now called ensign. In the army, 
the lieutenant is distinguished by a crown on either 
side of the collar of his coat or tunic. In Mio navy, 
the aenior lieutenant on board any vessel is distin- 
guished as first-lieutenant, exoopt he bo in command 
of a gunboat or small vessel. Lieutenants in the 
navy rank with captains in the array. A lieutenant in 
the navy receives 10s. per diem when on active service ; 
but when he has tho eommand of a vessel, or is u 
first-lieutenant of seven years’ standing, he leceives a 
shilling a day more. Tho number of lieutenants ap* 


Iiiffe-bett 

mences with tho first production of the germ ; it is 
manifested In the phenomena of growth and reproduc- 
tion ; end it terminates in the death of the organised 
structure, when its component peris ere disintegrated 
more or lees completely by the operation of the ooro- 
mon lews Of matter. Life is thus * f tba earn of the 


actions of an organised being." It inclndee all those 
phenomena which it is the province of the physiologist 
to consider. (See Physiology.) Tho ohangee exhi- 


bited by any one living being, in ite normal condition 
nt least, have one manifest tendency,— the preservation 
of its existence as a perfect structure. By these it ia 
enabled to oonnteract the ever-operating influence of 
chemical and physical laws, and to resist to a greater 
or less extentthe injurious effects of external agencies. 
In the investigation of vital phenomena, tho fact has 
been too much overlooked, 11 that we alwaya find a 
similarity of action when the organised structure on 


jnto activity on the other, are identical; end a diffe- 
rence in either of these conditions always produces a 
difference m the result." We do, indeed, occasionally 
find variations m tho result, without being able to 
detect any change in either of tho conditions j but 
knowing how very imperfect our powers of discovering 
minute changes at prevent are, and bearing in mind 
that every increase of our meana of observation has 

f ’ona to strengthen the foreo of onr rule, we cannot 
ook upon them as exceptions. In attempting to 
reduco the mass of phenomena presented to ns by 
vital actions to distinct classes, we find that all living 
beings introduce into thnr own structure alimentary 
substances derived from external sources; and hke- 
wiso that all submit their fluid ingredients to tho 
influence of the element which they inhabit, so as to 
lroduco a reciprocal change between them. Thus, the 


a vessel of the firat-rate carrying eight, with s iper- ont the whole organised world, lienee we condudo 
nnmeraries ; one of tho second rate, seven, and one that tho action of each particular organ is dependent 
of the third rate, six , and so on to sloops, which lurry upon tho excitation of its n* - •vrt*o<» by ag-nts external 
two. to it When these stimuli an* * ■hil'iwii, vital action 


IxxuravAirT-CoLOirBi., a field-officer that takes 
rark above a major, and next to a full r nlonel Tim 
lieutenant-colonel always has the actual command of 
the regiment or battalion to which lie is attached, 
and is responsible for the drill and discipline of tlm 
men under him , the colonelcy of the regiment being 
an honorary appointment, involving rcrt.un pnvileges 
without the performance of any duties in connection 
with tjia post, which is always bestowed on Borne general 
officer for long and distinguished services 

LnvxBHANT-GBiniBAL. (See Gbweual.) 

Lira, life (Sax. l\f t lyf), is defined to he that “ state 
or condition of a being that exhibits vital actions.'’ 
and it is thus placed in opposition to the term death, 
which implies tho state of a being m which (hose actions 
have altogether ceased, and whose structure ii 
to no other forces than those of inorganic i \.!in, 
which speedily effect its decomposition. The class of 
phenomena to whioh we apply the term vital, and 
whioh differs in its character both from those of 
physios and chemistry, is only manifested by bodies of 
that pecnlisr structure which wo term organized. It 
was long regarded as sufficient to attribute to the vital 
principle all those actions of a In ing body which cannot 
be referred to the laws of ehemistry nr physics The 
laws of vital phenomena, however, are, in fact, as open 
to investigation as those which comprehend the phono* 
mana of gravitation, electricity, or chemical affinity. 
A strlm examination into their character will show 
that, although not identical with physical phenomena, 
they an analogous to them, in so far as they take 
place aooordlng to a regular plan, and present them- 
selves under fixed conditions, a definite acquaintance 
with whioh would give to physiological science the 
same kind of precision and comprehensiveness as it 
Is the aim of me physical philosopher U attain in his 
branch of study. The intricacy, however, of tho com- 
binstiaaa under which the vital phenomena are usually 
presanted to onr observation renders a knowledge of 
Ihdr Jaws more difficult of attainment ; but the success 
whioh has attended the phfloeqphical method of inquiry 
«f lata panned by scientific physiologists, u a most 
aatasfatory proof that they are not beyond the reach 
Of persevering and well-directed eeafna. Life com* 
264 


whim Farther, curry class of organs in the living 
body mav be said to require its particular stimulus for 
the display of it* properties. There are also other 
conditions of a more general nature necessary for tho 
support of vital actions. All sital actions require a 
certain amount of heat, for their performance, nnd this 
amount varies m different eases Light, again, i« 
essential to many others, especially in the vegetable 
kingdom. Electricity is also itn important agent in the 
vital economy ; but our knowledge of its operations is 
still very imperfect. Many phymolopsts argue for the 
existence of n distinct set of vital affinities, from tho 
fact that thn tissues and fluids which maintain a certain 
composition when possessed of vitality, rapidly resolve 
thomsehes into new combinations when this lias 

--me extir-t bn f there appears to be more reason 
l*i i , 1 , e* i!ii ( I u* preservation of thonormal constitution 
of organic compounds in tho living body is dependent 
on the continuance of the vital actions of tho economy, 
rather than due to its mere possession of the property 
of vitality. In fact, it may he reasonably maintained 
" that tho vitality of each tissue, that is to say, its pos- 
session of vital properties, is dependent on the perfect 
condition of its organisation ; and that, so far from 
preserving the organism from decay, it merely remains 
until decay has commenced.** There are many organ- 
ised beings, at particular periods of whose exiatenoe 
all vital action seems to bo suspended ; and this may 
result either from the absence of the stimuli necessary 
to maintain it, or from some change in tho organism 
itself, by which it is, for a time, less capable of respond* 
ing to theso stimuli. The former is manifested m a 
remarkable manner in the ease of seeds of plants, which 
have been found to preserve their vitality during many 
centuries ; tbs latter, in the case of certain animals 
which pas* the winter in a state of torpor. — Bqf. Todd's 
Oydapadvs of Anatomy and Pkyeioiogy; Carpenter's 
Principle! of Physiology; Carpenters Principle* of 
Mt man Phyetology; Hauer's Element » gfPkgeMogy. 

Liy* Amtvjxty. (See AmroiTY.) 

Lxts-boat, Rff-bote, is a boat eomtraetad with 
great strength to resist shocks, for preserving lives 
m cases of shipwreck or other destruction of a snip or 
steamer. Bender bemg made very strong, fife-boats 




Air-tight lookers under tbe thwarts. The buoyauoy of thsy could iQiUin ihemtohu. Btlirwn Uis twftaykl 
the boat vm increased by. these contrivances, aod the a hollow pole or meet was erected, into which was 
liability to roll was counteracted by the air-tight cases sorted an iron rod loaded with lead at the lower extra* 
under the gunwales. This boat, however, was not reity, so that whenrthe buoy was let go. this rod 
strong enough, and waa liable to bo staved in at the slipped down to a ovAin extent, thus lengthening the 
Hides. Grcathaad's life-boat, invented in 1789, was a lever and enabling the lead to set aa ballast * by ttda 
superior vessel s it bad five thwarts or seats for rowers, moans the mast was kept upright and the bnoypre* 
double-banked, eons to be manned by ten rowers, and vented from upsetting. The weight, also, at the end 
was cased and lined throughout with cork, so that it of the rod was so managed aa to afford firm footing for 
could float serviceably when almost knocked to pieces. two persons, should that number reach it, and the rope 
In lbflft this boat had saved nearly three hundred lives beckets before alluded to supplied assistance to many 
from vessels wrecked off the mouth of the Tyne, when more. To the head of the perpendicular meat • fbse 
Che Society of Arts presented Greathead, its inventor, is attached at night-time, on a brass fuse-plate, the 
with their gold medal and fifty guinoas. During the shank of which is secured into a socket by a thumb- 
next lorty years several other life-boats were intro- screw. The buoy ia fastened to the ship by the chain 
4 need, bat their foim was merely a modification ol only, the ring of which hangs on the hook of the sheave 
those in%ae before. A lamentable uccideut occurred, of the trigger-plate. Attached to the stern of the ves- 
about 1880, to a life-boat at South Shields, when twenty scl are two iron rods cased with copper tubing, together 
pilots were drowned. In consequence of Ibis casualty, with the screw-bolts from which they are suspended g 
the duke of Northumberland, as president of the just above the forked stay which keeps the rods parallel 
National Shipwreck Institution, offered a reward foi at a proper distance from the etern, is the trig get-plate 
the best model of a life-boat. This offer was responded and the brass fuse-case which covers and protects the 
to by boat-builders and others lrom many parts of this fuse on the head of the staff. In addition to this, there 
kingdom, as well as from France, Germany, Holland, is also a brass case for the lock, and a percussion-ham- 
and America. About filly oi the best of theso were mer placed so aa to communicate with the fase-oaaelnr 
exhibited by the duke in the Exhibition of 1851. All means of the honsontal tube ; all these, together with 
the models sent in were patiently examined by a com- the pulleys and guard-iron, are firmly ntteohed to the 
mittee, who drew up a list of all the good qualities ot a stern of the vessel, inside of which, immediately oppo- 
life-boat, and noted down tlio rank of each of the plana silo the pulleys, are fixed the caps and handles, the one 
in refereneo to each quality. After being examined in for firing the lock and lighting the lose, the other fbff 
this way, the pri/.o was given to Mr. Beeching, of raising tbe trigger-bolt and disengaging the buoy from 
Great Yarmouth, as the const iuo tor of tbe life-Imat the vessel. As soon as the tngger-bolt is raised, the 
which combined the hugest number of good qualities, sheave revolves, tbo stop turns round, and the lift- 
This boat had a moderately small internal capacity, buoy slides off the rude into the water, bearing on the 
under the level of the thwa; 1 , for I: 1 1 water, ami head of I ho mast a brilliant flame. This apparatus 
ample means for freeing i.er.eu ici .v ■ i any water admit* of being ligbtod and lot down into the water in 
that might lie shipped, hhe was baiiusied by means .be short space of five minutes after the alarm of 
of water admitted into a well or tank at the bottom 'man overboard*' lias been given; and Lieutenant 
after she was afloat; and by means of that ball, tut, ?o«jL obtained the gold medal of the Sooiety of Arts 
and raised air-caaes at the extremities, she wav able hr it* invention utiie year 1818. Many forms of Uiha 
to nght herself in case of being upset. Mr. 1’cuko, the juoys have been mado of india-rubber, aa ia mentioned 
master ahipw light of Portsmouth, was oue of the com- n another article (tec LiVB-PltSBXavsxs) ; bat the 
mittee who decided upon the bestowul of the prize ; be may which is generally used m the mercantile marine 
afterwards designed al>oat which comprised many of u the present day, as well os in some of the ships of 
the features of the competitive boats, and added other.! lie royal navy, may be thus described It is composed 
suggested hy lus experience. This boat, gradually ini- >1 slices oi • »rk, so urrsngi'd ns to form a buoyant sene 
proved in time, is now looked upon as the English >r belt of about Lliiiij-i wo inches extrema diameter, 
model life-boat, and is exclusively adopted by tbe Life- md six inches in width, with a thioknesi of four inches, 
boat Institution. Boats similarly constructed have and containing about twelve pounds* weight of oork. 
been sent to Russia, Prussia, Spain, Portugul, end the This mass is compactly covered {with punted oaavaa, 
colonics. Peak e’e life-boats are of l wo sizeB ; the larger md is furnished with loops of ropo all round ite oiroum- 
is 32 feet long, 8 feet wide, and 4 feet deep ; it weighs erence. Several of these are generally supplied to 
2 tone, costs £156, and is worked by 10 oars. The lea-going vessels, and they are placed in conspicuous 
smaller boat is 28 feet long, 7 feet wide, and 3 feet positions, so as to be at hand in case of emergency. A 
deep ; it weighs 25 cwfc., costa £128, and is worked by icw life-buoy was invented by Mr. W. B. Dennys- of 
floors. In connection with these life-boats may be 3.M.S. Britannia, m the year 1859, and it Is thus 
mentioned the National Life-boat Association, founded lesnnked by him in a letter to the ** Mechanics' Ma» 
in 1824, tbe objects of which were, — to grant funds for ;aziue " of the 7th October in that year “ This in* 
making life boats, boat-houses, and liic-buoys; to 'ration consists of a hollow copper buoy, with u 
assist m training bgatmen ana coast-guardsmen to mspeuded stanohion m the oeqjtro to support the 
aid ship* in distress; to interchange information ight. Two indentations, one on the upper and the 
with looai bodies concerning appliances for the saving jther on the under surface of tho buoy, opposite to 
of life; and to reward those who might afford sssiBt- ;ach other, allow this stanchion -to assume a perfisotty 
ance to ahips m distress, &o. During a period of loruontal direotion to tho plane of the nog when sun* 
thirty-one yean this association was instrumental in leaded ; on being let go, it becomes perpendicular, 
Baving 9,228 persons from shipwreck. In 185k the .md » looked in that position by a catch. It ia nearly 
supervision and control of mcrohant ships was vested impossible to oapsise this buoy* Hollow copper balls 
in the Board of Trade by an aot of parliament which impended on the same guides, or on other* at the 
also related to life-boats. In 1859 there were 88 life- ihip's quarters, give an additional chance of safety to a 
boats belonging to the Life-boat Institution, besides lrowmng person, as, even if ten or twelve feet distant 
70 others belonging to vanons harbour commissioners, Jrom the buoy, he may manage to draw himaelf toil by 
dook trustees, Tnnity-houses, ballast-boards, fisheries their aid. It maybe either freed in tho usual way, 
•ouuussionera, local committees, fto. A little manual .he present guides, slip, and pereuaskm-haiamar being 
has boen published by the Jnstitutiou, giving full ia- .'stained, or a friction-tuba maybe, used, firing tho 
•tractions now to manage a life-boat. fuse bj the weight of the buoy on being let go," Thifi 
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Life Estates 

form of life-buoy ie annular, like the eommoo cork 
buoy joit previously deeenbed, end It appears to 
posses* many advantages over that, ai well as over 
the old form of Lieutenant Cooke invention. (See 
Lm-PniMXTiBS.) 

Lin Bbtatss, in Law, eve eetatee of freehold, not of 
inheritance, but for life only; and of these some are 
conventional, or expresaly created by the act of the 
parties $ others merely legal, or created by construction 
or operation of law. Estates for life of the former kind, 
expressly created by deed or grant, are where a lease 
ie made of landawr tenements to a man to hold for the 
term of hit own life, or that of any other person, or for 
more livee than one ; sn any of wnfflh cases he is styled 
tenant for life; only when be holds the cstuto for the 
life of another, be ie usually styled pur autre tie. 
These estates for life, like inheritances, are of a feudal 
nature, and were at ono time the highest estate that 
one could have in a feud which was not m its origin 
hereditary. They are given or conferred by the eauie 
feudal rights and solemnities, the samo investiture or 
lively ofeeisin, as fees themselves are. Estates for life 
may also be created by a general grant, without defln- 
ing or limiting any anecifle estate, da if A grant to B 
the manor of Dale, tnis makes him tenant for life; for, 
aa there are no words of inheritance, it cannot be 
construed m a fee, yet it shall be construed to be as 
large an estate as the words of the donation it >1 liear, 
and therefore an estate for life. Also, such a grunt at 
large shall be construed to be for the life of tho grantee, 
in ease the grantor hath authority to make such a 
grant. Besides these estates, which, generally (•peak- 
ing, endure as lohg as the life for which they were 
granted, there are estates for life, which may deter- 
mine upon future contingencies before the life far 
which they are created expires; as where an estato is 
granted to a widow during her widowhood, or to a man 
nntQ ha be promoted to a benefice. These, while they 
subsist, are reckoned estates for life; becauso the 
period of their duration is uncertain, and they may 
poasSbly last for life. The incidents to an estate for 
life are principally the following 1. Every tenant for 
life, nnleaa restrained by covenant or agrocraent, may, 
of common right, take, upon the land demised to hnn, 
reasonable estovers or botes, that is, an allowance of 
wood for fuel, repairs, &o. : but he is at the same time 
liable fbr waste or injury done to the premises during 
his inheritance.— 2. He, or his representatives, shall 
not be prejndieed by any sudden or unforeseen deter- 
mination of his estate ; therefore, if a tenant for his 
own Hfe sows the lands and dies before harvest, his 
executors shall have the emblements or profits of tho 
crop.— 8. Under-tenants, or losseos, have the same, 
nay, even greater indulgences, than their lessors, the 
original tenants for life ; for the law of estovers and 
emblements, aa affecting the tenant for life, apply also 
to the under-tenant; and farther, where the tensnt 
for hfe shall not have the emblementa because the 
estate determines by his own act, the exception does 
not veaeh his under-tenant, who is a third party. A 
tenant fbr life, or for any greater estate, either in hie 
own fight or in right of hie wife, rosy now, by 19 ft 20 
Viet. e. 120, subject to the exceptions and limitations 
therein contained, make effectual leases of the same, 
or any part thereof for a term not exoeeding twentv- 
oaa yean. By 14 k 15 Viet. o. 25, it is enacted, that 
where, in the case of under-tenants, the lease or 
tenancy shall determine by the death or by the cesser 
of the estate tothe landlord, the tenant shall, instead of 
elaima to emblementa, continue to hold until the expi- 
ration of the then current year of his tenancy, and shall 
then quit, npon the terms of hia lease or holding, in the 
same manner as if his tenancy were determined by 
effluxion of time, or other lawfbl means, during the enn- 
tkinaaeeof Ida landlord’s estate; and the succeeding 
owner shall be entitled to recover a fair proportion of 
the rant for the period elapsed from the termination of 
the landlord'! interest to the time of quitting. 

Libb-Guabdo. (Am Housbhold tsoofs.) 

Im Inmiroi. (See lvivuxci.) 

Lin-VsiaBBvnas, n term applied to certain arrange- 
menta for rendering the ham an body buoyant in the 
water. The weight of the human body is a little lesa 
than that of an equal bulk of water, ao that .t natu- 
rally floats in that liquid. When, however, a man < 
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Light 

floats on hia back on tho water, his mouth will moat 
probably risk under tho surface, unless he usb some 
strong muscular effort, so as to throw the head back. 
It is a wall-known fact, that many persons unable to 
swim, who fall into still water, might be saved, if they 
retained their presence of mind, so as to preserve a 
proper position. By attaching to the chest some 
buoyant substance, it becomes an easy matter to beep 
the upper part of the body above the surface of the 
water. The arrangements for effecting this purpose 
are not large in bulk, and are generally known by the 
name of life-preservers. They are principally made of 
cork, in the form of jackets and belts, or of India- 
rubber cloth belts or cylinders, which, when inflated, 
are able to sustain a person above the surface of the 
water. One of the best life-preservers is that of M. 
Scheffer. This invention consists qf a hollow air- 
tight cylinder, made ready for nse when distended with 
air. It may, perhaps, be make properly called a 
cylindrical ring, without a seam ana without a break. 
The external diameter of this ring is about twenty-two 
inches, and the internal diameter about twelve, the 
diameter of the cylinder itself being about five and a 
half inches, but varying with the aizo of the person 
for whom it intended. It contains a small stop-eoek, 
to which an ivory pipe is fixed. Air can be {ejected 
into the cylinder from the month by this pipe, and 
retained by means of the stop-cock; the whole inflation 
and arrangement can be completed in one minute. 
’When umnflated, this life-preserver folds up into a 
very small compass; it can easily be carried in the 
pocket, and only weighs twelve ounces. There are many 
ether varieties of life-preservers ; but in general they 
closely resemble that of M. Scheffer. Of late yearn 
the term life-preserver has been applied to a small 
weapon, about a foot long, mado of twisted whalebone, 
and heavily loaded at each end. Although originally 
intended for protection against attack, it seems to have 
become the special weapon of burglars and other ruf- 
fianly characters. 

Lira llxirr, in Law, is a rent which a man receives 
for a term of hfe, or for tho sustentation of it. 

Littiko, hfl'-ing (Hwed. Igfla, to lift), on Easter 
holidays, is a custom which formerly prevailed through- 
out the country, and which still lingers in some of the 
more distant parts. On Easter Monday the women 
form parties of six or eight, and surround such of the 
opposite sex as they may meet, and with or without 
their consent, lift them thrice above their heads, with 
loud shouts at each elevation. On Easter Tuesday the 
men lb similar parties do the same to the women. A 
small sum or fine is always extorted from the persona 
so lifted. This custom, it is said, is designed to com- 
memorate our Saviour's resurrection. 

Lioaitknt, lu^-d-ment (Lat. ligament nm), in Anat., 
is a strong elastic membrane oonnectmg the extremi- 
ties of movable bones. They are divided into capsular 
ind connective, the former surrounding the joints like 
k rap. 

Lroiir, It'-gHn (Fr. her, to tie), in Law, is a wreck 
consisting of goods sunk in the sea, but tied to a cork 
or buoy in order to he found again. 

Ltgatubb, li<f‘&-ture (Lat. hoatura), in Sure., is 
applied to anything used in binding any part of the 
body. More particularly it is applied to the thread or 
silk used in the tying of artenes or veins that have 
been cnt. In such cases, ligatures should admit of 
their being tied with some lorce without the risk of 
breaking. 

Ligatuuvs, among printers, are types consisting of 

ro or more characters joined together; aa ff, Jl, f. 
Tho old editions of the Greek authors are extremely 
full of ligatures, and those of Stephens are very beau- 
tilfcl. Ligatures are little used in modem printing 

Light, lite (Sax. lieht, hit), a term appbed to The 
natural agent by which objects are rendered perceptible 
to the sense or seeing. The study of the nature and 
properties oi light has been an omeet of philosophical 
disquisition from ancient times; but it must be ac- 
knowledged that the subject is as little understood at 
the present day aa any oi the most abstruse subject* 
of philosophical inquiry. Amongst the earliest specu- 
lations on the subject are those of Pythagoras, who 
considered that vision was caused by particles con- 
tinually emanating from the surfaces of bodies and 
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Light 

entering the pupil of the eye. Plato and his followers, 
however,, Ksuevad Milt vision wss fcho revolt of th« 
emission of particles from the eye meeting withcertun 
emanations from the surfhces of things. Notwith- 
standing this improbable hypothesis, the Platoniat 
seem to have detected several properties of light t sod 
es its propagation in straight lines, and the equality o 
the angles of incidence and reflexion when it falls on i 
reflecting surface. The ancients were also acquainted 
with the fact that the sun's rays could be conoem 
trated by means of a concave mirror. Light was 
regarded by Aristotle as a mere quality of matter, 
and Ptolemy the geographer wrote a treatise or 
optics, which has not been handed down. After thu 
era of speculation, n long period of darkness occurred, 
tfll the Arabians began to cultivate the learning o! 
the Greeks, end several of their philosophers treated 
of optics. The earliest Arabian work on this subject 
was written by Alhazen ; it contains a description ol 
the eye, end details many experiments on refloxior 
end toe refracting power of air. The work of Alhasen 
was commented upon by Yitelio, a native of Poland, 
in 1270 r and,frum a passage in Roger Bacon’s works, 
it would appear that epectsoles were used about the 
same time. There is, however, no absolute certainty 
as to the disco* cror of spectacles. After the revival 
of letters. If aurolycus ot Messina, one of the earliest 
cultivators of mathematics, made optics bis study, 
Baptists Porta, and afterwards Lord Baoon, also made 
light a subject of investigation. The latter philosopher 
complained that the origin and form of light had been 
too much neglected. Antonio, bishop of Hpalatro, flrsf 
gave the true theory of tho raiubow. The nexi 
important step was the discovery of the telescope, by 
Zaoohias Jansen, a spectacle-maker of Middelburg, 
in Walcheren, in 1690. This valuable invention was 
immediately applied, by Galileo, to phyaical astronomy 
with great success : in a abort period of time h* 
discovered by its means the satellites of Jnpiter, th< 
structure of the Milky Way, tho phases of Venus, 
the spots on the sun’B disc, and a number of stars 
hitherto unknown. The in\ention of tho compound 
mioroecope seems also to belong to Jansen. After a 
number of philosophers had given their attention to 
the subject, the interesting discoveries of the centnry 
were crowned by the researches of Newton concerning 
tho optical properties of light. Notwithstanding tho 
brilliant discoveries that have been made in this branch 
of science, very little is known concerning the nature 
of light. Philosophers are agreed, in so tar that they 
aeknowledge that the phenomena of vision depend 
upon tho agency of a subtile, extremely attenuated 
-natter, set in motion by the sun and other luminous 
bodies. That it is material, is inferred from its deflec- 
tion from its rectilinear course in passing near various 
bodies ; from its being arrested by some aubslanoes, 
while it passes freely through others ; from its capa- 
bility of condensation and dispersion ; from its pro- 
ducing chemical changes in certain oompoonds ; and 
from its seemingly entering into the composition of 
certain substances, from which it can be again extracted. 
Thus far philosophers agree ; bat with regard to the 
• propagation of light, and tho mode In wluon it makes 
itself perceptible to our senses, there are two hypo- 
theses,— the hypothesis of emuaion, and the hypothesis 
of undulation. The hypothesis of emission supposes 
.that light consists of a highly attenuated fluid, the 
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the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites happeaed sometimes 
sooner and sometimes later than the tunas rives by the 
tables of them, and that the obsecration or thorn waa 
before or after, according as the earth was nearer to, or 
farther from, Jupiter, It was therefore ©onohided that 
Uusuroumatanoe degraded upon tho distance of Jupi- 
ter from the euth. Subsequent observations showed 
that planetary light requires abont fourteen minutes to 
proas the earth's orbit. Whether light, therefore, bo 
looked upon a* on emanation or an nndulation, it most 
be regarded ae travelling with a velocity of 200,009 
miles per second. The following extract from for J. 
Herschel’s “Discourse” may give soma conception 
of this velocity.— “A cannon-ball would require seven- 
teen years, at least, to reach the son, supposing its 
velocity to continue uniform from the moment of its 
discharge ; yet light travels over the same apace in 
seven minutes and a half. The ewifteat bird, at ita 
utmost speed, would require nearly three weeka to 
make tho tour of the earth ; light performs the same 
distance in much less time than is required for a single 
stroke of its wing.” The origin of light, like that of 
heat, may be traced to varions sources. The ana is 
not only the great fountain of heat, bnt also of light, 
which it imparts to the earth and to the other members 
of tho solar system. Light emanates, also, from ter- 
retinal matter in different states of activity. It ie 
thrown oft when certain homogeneous aubstanoes act 
upon one another by the mechanical force of friction , 
thus, when two pieces of quarts or rock-crystal, or two 
-lieccs of loaf-sugar, are rubbed together, they emit 
iashes of light in a dark place. Flashoa of light have 
also been observed when bodies suddenly change their 
state under the force of crystallization. It is gene- 
rated in still greater abundance when heterogeneous 
substances act upon one another nnder the fo roe of 
chemical affinity. All the common means of artificial 
illumination by lamps, candles, and gas-lights, are de- 
pendent upon this action. When solid bodies are 
heated to a temperature of 800*, they begin to shine in 
the dark , nud if a current of air at 90(r, which is in 
itself nun-luminous, bo made to strike upon pieces of 
metal, earth, Ac. it will speedily communioato to them 
the power ot radiating light. The passage of eleotrioity 
excites it with a degree of intensity only surpassed by 
hat of the solar ray ; while in the glow-worm and fire- 
fly we see that the processes of life are capable of 
'olving it. When bodies are in this state of activity, 
■hey arc said to bo self luminous ; bat by far tho greatest 
lumbei possess no such property at ordinary tempo - 
■stu res. Although unable to be luminous themselves, 
all substances are capable of becoming so when placed 
in the presence of a self-luminous body, since a pro- 
ves of secondary radiation commences from them. A 
lamp, for instance, brought into a dark room, it not 
>nly visible itself, but renders all the objects in the 
•oom visible. A sunbeam admitted into a dark oham- 
>er only renders luminous the objects directly in its 
jourae ; bat if any of these be white, as a sheet of 
paper, the whole apartment will become illuminated by 
‘■his secondary radiation. Amongst the heavenly bodies 
Jus fact is illustrated on a splendid scale. The ann is 
the great self-luminous source of the system; the 
moon and tho planets possess no inch inherent pro" 
perty ; but those parts of them on which the tun's 
.light falls, become for the time luminous, and perform 
all t he offices of self-luminous bodies. It is, therefore. 
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the intensity of the light) to that a luminous point, 
ttudlring with a velocity sufficient to complete a circle 
in that time, will not appear an a Hen point, bat a 
fiery circle. One of the tint relations of light to pon- 
derable matter ie, that moat bodiet possess the pro- 
perty of intercepting it in its progress, whilst a few allow 
it to traverse their sabstance. From this circumstance 
arises the distinction of bodies into opaque, transparent, 
and diaphanous. The light of the son reaches us freely 1 
through a plate of gums, bat is entirely excluded 
by a plate of metal. A sheet of white paper or a piece 
of porealafri also allows light to pass through it ; bat 
not in straight lines parallel to its first direction,— the 
raja beoorne broken up, aait were, and radiated again 
from a now self-lominoas centre. When an opaque 
screqu is placed between aluminous body and another 
object, such as a sheet of paper, a shadow is oast 
which ie in outline to the section of the body 

producing it i from this phenomenon we learn that the 
rajs of light ore transmitted in straight lines. When 
a pencil ol light traverses apace, or a perfectly homoge- 
neous medium, its coarse is rectilinear and its velocity 
uniform ; but when it encounters an obstacle or enters a 
different medium, it undergoescertain modifications ; it 
separates itself into several portions ■ one of these is 
reflected, that is, turned aside, after which it pursues a 
course wholly extenor to the obstacle or new medium ; 
a second portion enters the medium and is refracted, 
or bent oat of its original direction ; a third portion 
is absorbed, or lost ; and a fourth portion is radiated, 
or repelled in all directions from the surface. In re- 
flexion the primary law is, that tho angle of incidence 
is equal to the angle of reflexion. It is thus that the 
images are formed in a looking-glass; and as we 
always see objects in the direction in which tho ray of 
light arrives at the eye, we judge the image to be as 
much behind the surface of the glass as the object is 
before it. Every known substance, not excepting air, 
the most diaphanous of all, reflects some portion of 
light. It is calculated that if a person worn plunged 
160 feet in the oleare*t water, he would find tho light of 
the son no more than that of tho moon. When objects 
are looked at through glass, they become morn dim in 
exact proportion to its thiokness There is, indeed, no 
anoh thing in nature as perfect transparency. On tho 
other hand, also, there is no substanoe possessing tho 
property of perfect reflexion ; apiece of leal-gold held 
up between the eye and any strong light, permits bluish 
says to pass through. Light may be so reflected from 
regular eurved conoaro aorfaoea that all tho rays may 
converge to a point or focua. In these cases tho 
direction of each ray is the same as if it had been re- 
flected at the point of incidence from a plane surface 
tangent to tho curve. When a ray of bght is admitted 
into a dark room, it may bo almost wholly turned aside 
by reflexion from a metallic mirror in any direction, 
according to the angle at which the mirror is presented 
to it. If it be made to fall on any object, it will affect 
that object as the original ray, a portion of it becoming 
irregularly repelled or scattered. It is this portion 
which renders an object visible in all direci ions When 
this scattered light falls upon other bodies, it is again 
reflected and dispersed from them, making them 
visible, bat in a less degree, on aocount ef the partial 
absorption which is continually taking place, and the 
whole apartment is lighted. If the ray falls on a sheet 
of white paper, tho room will be well lighted, but if 
upon black velvet, the room will remain dark ; since 
nearly the whole ofthe bght will be absorbed. To or- 
dinary vision this property is of the highest import- 
auee. All bodies on the earth possess it in various 
digress, and the atmosphere which surrounds it, in a 
remarkable manner. The sun's light, by this means, 
ic diffused, and that milder radiance maintained whioh 
is so agre eab le to the eye. and which renders objects 
visible when the rays do not foil upon them. Without 
this v pMpsrty all objects shaded from tho sun would 
be totally invisible, and without an atmosphere 
the cue Wo ul d appear as a fiery di ad in a black sty. 
Trend srs state that on lofty mountains, where the 
atmoephere is rare, the sun r a rays are painfully in- 
♦sase end the sky of the darkcsl blue, ilmost amount- 
ing to black. Whan a pencil of light, a that » an j 
ssunUan of rays passing from a luminous point, 
foils on the surface of any transparent uncryetaUiscd 
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medium, a portion pursues its course through it. If it 
enters perpendicularly, it passes through in a straight 
hne ; it at an angle, it is bant from [its course, and is 
said to be refracted. In refraction, each different 
medium has its own action on light ; some turning a 
ray incident at a given angle more ont of its way than 
others. As a general rule, the refractive power of 
substances is in some degree proportional to their 
densities : for instance, water acta more powerfully than 
air, and has its power increased by the solution of dif- 
ferent salts; and glass, again, is superior to either. 
Tho effect of refraction is familiarly illustrated if a 
•tick be held obbquely m water, when it appears bent 
at the point of immersion. The direction of a ray of 
refractive bght depends not only upon the surface 
where it enters, bat also at its point orexit. Thus, by 
modifying the surfaces of reflecting media, the rays of 
light transmitted can bo diverted almost at pleasure. 
(See Lfjcs.) Since the deflecting power acta at the 
surfaces of bodies, the original deviation of a ray 
entering a piece oi glass may be doubled at its emer- 
gence by a proper adjustment of surfaces. In the 
case of a triangular prism, the light which falls upon 
one of tho fuces is refracted at the first surface, and 
also at the second , but the second refraction does not 
bring tho ray into a direotion parallel with the incident 
ray, as is the case when the surfaces of the glass are 
nrallel, but they are bent permanently in another 
ircetion . If a purn ray of white light from the sun be 
admitted into a dark room through auch a prism, 
instead of being refracted altogether and appearing 
still as a white ray, it is divided into several rays of 
verv uvid colours. In thia state it la said to be 
analysed, or decomposed into its elementary rave. 
Seven distinct colours can be distinguished ; namely, 
rod, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet. 
The red ray is tlio least, bent, and the violet the most. 
If these coloured rays lie again collected bv refraction 
through a convex lens, or by reflexion from a con- 
cave mirror, they reproduce whito bght at the respec- 
tive foci. The rp'tco illuminated and coloured by a 
pencil of rays from thn sun thus analyzed is called 
the solar spectrum. (See Spectuum, Solas.) Thia 
analysis of wluto bght, however, is not wholly depen- 
dent upon. the refractive power of a transparent 
medium, but from an effect colled dispersion. The 
mean refractive and dispersive powers of bodies are 
not proportional to each other. If a hollow glass 
priBin be filled with oil of cassia, the speetrnm 
produced will bo two or three times longer than that 
of u solid glais nrmin Different substances not only 
exhibit a difference ol dispersive power generally upon 
all thn rays of bght, but are found to act unequally on 
the different rays. Thin plates or scales of different 
substances, or substances divided by fine regular lines, 
or consisting of minute fibres, have also the property 
of decomposing light which falls upon them ; but tho 
phenonema which they present are totally different, 
and depend upon different principles. The simplest 
case ot this property occnrs when a beam of divergent 
bght enters a dark room by an aperture not more Sian 
4 \jth part of an inch in diameter, and a thin rod sncl^ 
as a pin is placed in its course. On examining the 
shadow, fringes of coloured light will be found on both 
■idea. (Sec Ditfuactioit ov the Rats or Light ) 
These fringes are caused by the interference of the rars 
bent into the shadow on one side of tho body with 
the rays bent into tho shadow on the other. Inter- 
ference is accounted for by the nodolatory hypothesis ; 
and the alternate cessation and increase of sound pro- 
duced by two musical notes nearly in unison, known by 
the name ot bests, presents a marked analogy with the 
alternate luminous and black fringes arising from the 
interference of bght. Thin plates of different sub- 
stances, such as miea, produce similar phenomena ot 
colour ; and the snmo effects are seen in the splendid 
colours exhibited in soap bubbles, and also when a 
small quantity of oil is poured on the surfoce of water. 
The indescent tints in mother-of-pearl, the beautiful 
and raned plumage of many birds, ana the colour of 
many shells and fishes, are all dependent upon the same 
cause. The law of ordinavy refraction is for from 
general. Ray aof light, in traversing the larger number 
of crystallised homes, are commonly spkt into two 
pencils : one of these, called the ordinary rag, follows 
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tbe rMHNB laws of refac tion ; wMsttheOther, edM diffitted light, but wy rapid*? m the Km I iiji of 
the nijr, •*•*▼«* Thw thaw*. Hwirttnt Mb that tbs effect «m 

phenomenon u oM in aUcrystallisodbodieswhich md by WiroUff* 

doa^Moiiftotl^tMi^hir^^g^^clMvhiob ghaart apprara that robur bghtmayEe MM into 
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cording to tho natove of the crystal, and the direction the nlti of elwr on decomposed. The <m tost 
in wbitfi it is cut, the division of the bean » greater chemical action, it has beau obatrvadf takes p£ro test 
or lees. The beet cxempUQoation cf this tnodo omre- beyond the violet rays of tho spcetnmf. and the 
fraction U to be found in e sabctanee celled Zetland property gradually diminishes tdl the graen Melon ie 
roar, the aryetallieed carbonate of lime. If a small reached; beyond which it does not cue*. (dePiero- 
illuminated object be looked at through a rhombohe- pnarar.) Light la of gnat inportaaee in the vegetable 
dron of thie substance in certain positions, two images kingdom ; whan deprived of it, plaata grow white and 
of the oMeet will appear; and on turning tho crystal contain an excess of aqneona and mcehanoe particles. 

round in lk own plane, so as to — •*“ ' A *- * * 

lotion, the two i 


own plane, no as to make a eomplote rero- To the influence of the hb'i ray, flnimn eweall the 
ro image© will assume a regular movement variety, beauty, and intensity of their notour a ; and to 
with regard to each other, and one will fall upon tho man and all the superior animals, thnhghbol tha sua 
ether, or eonsdde with it, twice in tho revolution. If i« necessary lor life, health, and strength, 
the rays of light separated by passing through Ice- Light, Abbhbaho* or. (8*t Anuaaassoav.) 

' spar be passed through another crystal placed Light-bills, in Mil., cases Ailed walk a composition 
irty to the first, no further subdivision of tho that ignites readily and burn* with a hnHmat flaqpe. 
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light vrill tike place. If, again, the crystals be so which are thrown from mortals. to ilkuasas aavpesi- 
puecd that tho principal sections are at right angles, tion in which a party of the atomy as supposed to be 
there will still be bat two images ; bat the ordinary working. They are chiefly used .by the . besieged in 
and extraordinary rays of the first will become reversed order to disco* er tbe troops that are engaged m tracing 
in the second : at all intermediate positions, however, and forming the trenches at the commencement of 
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there will be a subdivision of each ra; 


and, oonsc- operations against a fortified town, tad in earn of an 


1 intermediate positions, 

i rar, i , . .. 

qnently. four images. Each ray has then suffered a assault, when the bails are thrown by hand into tho 
physical change, which has been called polarization, dituhcs on cither aide of the breach and on the dtfbns 
a term which indicates, according to Dr. WhoweU, oi which it la composed, that the light proooedaag from 
"opposite properties m opposite directions, so exactly them may enable the defendem to direct * fire with 
equal Is to bo capable ox accurately neutralising one precision against their assailants. The composition 
another." Many crystallised minerals, when cut into that is used consists of 10 parts of saltpolne to 3 of 
parallel plates, ere sufficiently transparent to allow of roam and 4 of sulphur. These ingredients are first 
abundance of light to pan through them, which, in powdered and passed through a sieve, end then mixed 
consequence, is found to be polarised. Through a into a stiff paste by the addition of a littto boiling hn- 
wdl-nolished plate of toarmahne, out from a crystal seed oil. This is placed in a sphcnoalease of eertndge- 
of a brown colour, in a direction parallel to the axis paper, or canvas made of gores 'sewn together, er in 
cl the prism, a candle may be seen as through a piece cylinders formed by two hemispherical ends of metal 
of coloured glass, and no change will be observed on k^p* ap.irt by a few strong wires fastened at either end 
turning it round. If another similar plate be intei- tn the i 'as of tho metal cups, the framework thus 
posed between the first plate and the eye, and made ■ formed bung entered with canvas or stout paper. Tho 
to revolve slowly in its own plane, the candle w ill appear cane made in this manner is about half as long again as 
and disappear alternately at every quarter revolution • it happens to ho in diameter, and the diameter varies 
passing through every degree of brightness, to total, J m accordance with the calibre of tho piece from which 
or nearly total, evanescence, in each quadrant. 11 the • it is to be discharged Either kind of case is filled with 
rays separated by acrvstalof Iceland spar he examined I the composition through a hole made for the purpose, 
by means of a plate of tourmaline, it will be seen that J which also series as a fuse-bole for tbe introduction of 

*. J A ‘-‘ L “ ‘ ~se of quick-match th.it ignites the mixture as soon 

j case is discharged from the mortar. These oases 
re sometimes filled with a composition that emits a 
the opposite direction. When the axis of tbe toanpaUae | d use smoke w hen it is set alight. They are then used 
lies in the principal section it soli, tho extraordinary 1 1 musk tho operations of troop#, or to compel men 
image presents similar phenomena. The polarization | w arc working in the gattenenof mince to abandon 
of a ray of light may also be effected bv reflexion, j them in order to escape suffocation from tbe smoke 
When a ray of light falls upon a polished glass surface • and stifling odour tliat issues from them. Tha oempo- 
at an angle of fiflr 45', if tho reflected ray be examined sitiou that is used in making these consists of 10 parts 
through a plate of tourmaline, it will exhibit tho same i of mealed powder, 2 of saltpetre, 3 of coal-dust, 4 of 
series of phenomena as ii it had passed through another 'pitch, and 1 of tallow. The powder, saltpetre, and 
plate of tha same substance. Tbe light is luvmtte ( coal-dust are pulverised and sifted, alter whioh they 
when the axis of the tourmaline is parallel to the plane , arc mixed with the pitch and taUow iu a melted state, 
cf reflexion. Different substances polarise light by Light Cavalbv. (See CL&va lux.) 
reflexion at different angles : water at 53° 11', and j Lxgbtbb is a large, open, flat-bottomed vessel, em- 
the diamond at 68 1 1 # . The most interesting, as well j ployed to carry goods to or from* ship, 
as the most splendid p h enom ena of polarised light, are j Lighthouse, a building erected on any part of tbe 
the bnlbent and gorgeous colours which, under cor - 1 coast, or on islands at a little distance from it, toon- 
tain eonditions, are developed by crystallised plates. | able the sailor to determine the position of his vessel 
If a ray of light which has naan polarised be made to ( when it is approaching land at mght, end to sbageJjus 


traverse n thus plate of mum, or sulphate of lime, | course so that he may avoid any dangerous 1 . 

which is colourless to common light, and then examined reeh, or headlands that- may lie mite vicinity. Light- 
through a plate of tourmaline in that position where, houses are generally built m the form of a cylindrical 
without the pinto, it would disappear, the Tay will bo | tower, the lower chambers of winch often afford aooom- 
aeon, bat splendidly coloured with tints depending i modation for the keeper of the light and hie family, 
moo the thickness of the plate and its iacunatioo. 'while the uppermost story oensfstutes o gigantic lan- 
Too poiariaafacn of light has been made useful iu tern ; being a room with -glased Mw, and having n 
detecting tho nature of enbataaces which elude the lamp in the centre. Thmia lighted at niflhtfbUJby the 
direct p r ooes s of chemical examination, and also for keeper, and burns with a brilliant flame, the limit of 
the pusperoof deteetjugrooka tad shot Is at the bottom which is reflected eeawMs So r some a ai cc by toe aid 
of tao sea. By v iew in g object* at the bottom of the of a combination of Utah ly- polished reflectors. There 
sea through a polarising tube, nearly tho whole of the is generally some peculiarity m the appearance of the 
glare of toe reflected light ie extinguished. For many light shown bv every ligbthouee, which enable# it to be 
yean It has been known tbat solar light is oapable of readily identified,— in some a steady lightceortubited, 
prod u c in g powerful chemical ohanges . One of the which may be made to appear to bo'coloorcd by trans- 
moat striking of these is its power of darkening tbe mjttmg it through coloured glass; erhfle laothcee the 
chloride *f silver. This offset takes place ilovny in light is intermittent, tho light appearing at certain in* 
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tervals of longor or shorter duration, or a flash of one Eddystone ; hat aa advantage was gained in the large 
colour being sometimes succeeded b y a flash of another use of the rook. The fora is similar to that of the 
colour. The obscuration of the light for any fixed inter- Eddystone. The diameter of the bottom course is 
ral of time, or a change of colour, is effected by bringing 42 feet, and that of the oouise just below the cornice 
an opaque screen, or screen of coloured glass, before the . 16 feet. The stonework is 102 feet high.— (Rtf. Ure’s 
lamp and withdrawing it successively ; the revolution | Diet. ; Jurors’ Report of Great Exhibition tf 1851; 
of the screen or coloured medium being fleeted by Enghek Cgclopmdxa.) Fig. 1, Plate LXXX., exhibits a 
machinery which is attached to it, and whioh is similar sonth elevation of the Eddystone lighthouse. A repre- 
in its nature to clock-work. In places where the nan- sints the landing-plaoe ; B a natural oave in the east 
gation is intricate on account of sandbanks and shoals, side of the rook; D an iron rod to serve as a rail to 
as it ia at the entrance to any large tidal rivers, vet afford support in passing up steps cut in the rock to 
sels are moored in the necessary positions on which the the foot of the ladder, occasionally pat out from the 
llghte ere displayed. The best-known light of this entry-door at K; at F is eoaacade of water pouring over 
description is the floating light off the Nbre ; but they a low part of the rook. In flg. 2, Plate LXXXI., a B 
arc too# found In the Mersey, off Liverpool, aud other shows the upright face of the rock, and the line a 6 the 
rivers ; while lighthouse*, among which the Start light- general direction of its line or elope. In this figure it 
house, on Start Point, Devon, and the Eddystone (see is seen that as high as the first fourteen oourees of 
Eddyscom Liqhthovh*). may besuemslly named, ap- . stonework the building is entirely solid. Here the 
pear on almost all the principal headlands of the United entry F commencee ; but excepting this opening and 
Kingdom. All beacons and buoys laid down to mark | the staircase X, the solid etill continues to the floor of 
qut certain channels for tho guidance of mariners, and the lowest chamber, G, whioh is the store-room, end 
all lighthouses and floating lights, belong to, ana are U the door at which the stores are drawn up and 
under the 'management of, the Trinity Board. (See J received ; I is the upper atore-room ; K the kitchen, 
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struotions respecting the poculiar way in which the carried off by a copper funnel (m) through the bed- 
light ia exhibited from any lighthouse or floating light, room M and lantern M* to the ball on the top of the 
end its bearings with regard to other parts of the coast cupola O. The ascent from room to room is by the per- 
end headlands in its immediate vicinity, f *iat the cap- foration through the middle of each floor, a movable 
tain or master may bo enabled to recognize the light, step-ladder being used by the attendants ; P is the 
and eo determine the position of his vessel. The crec- railing forming the balcony ; its floor is covered with 
uon of any new light or beacon, and any changes with very thick sheet-lead, turned down over the oornioe Q, 
regard to those that have already been m operation, which surmounts the column of the building ; K is the 
are duly notified by the Trinity Board in the adver- stone basement of the lantern, and U the glazed part. 
Using columns of the Skipping Uaxettr and principal The oupoia O is supported by eight cast-iron standards, 
dally London papers. The Hkcrryvore rocks, about between which the copper window-frames are fixed; 
twelve miles south-west of Tyree, on the coast of these standards have claws at the bottom, which are 
Argyleshire, lying in the traok of the shipping of screwed to fiat iron bars resting upon the stonework 
Liverpool and the Clyde, had long been regarded with By this means the whole lantern is framed together, 
dread by the mariners frequenting those sea*. The and to strergthen it, the window-frames are cast with 
extreme difficulty ot the position, exposed to the un- diagonal bars, as shown in flg. 2. The whole lantern 
broken force of tho Atlautio Onnan, hail aloue deterred ib held down by eight bolts at its angles, passing down 
the Commissioners of Northern Lights from the thiough the balcony floor j one of these is seen at rf. 
attempt to place a light upon this dangerous snot ; but H is the door to tbe balcony. The section of the 
in 1834 they caused the reef to be Hiirvcyed, and in building as shown at flg. 2, Plate LXXXI., shows the 
1838 Mr. Alan Stevenson commenced his operations set oral slips which were out in the rook to engraft the 
upqn a site from which not lung could be seen lor miles stonework upon. Figs. 1,2, 3, &o , at the base of 
around but white foaming breakers, and nothing could flg. 2, Plate LXXXI , denote the different courses of 
be heard but tbe howling of the winds and the lashing stone, each of which makes a level with the step into 
of the wavee. His design was an adaptation of Smea- which it is fitted. The seventh is the first complete 
ton's tower of the Eddystone to the peculiar situation, oonrse. Fig. 3, Plate LXXX. is a plan of the rock. 
He established a circular base 42 feet in diameter, showing the courses 1, 2, 3, laid in their plaoes. and 
rising in a solid ms as of gneiss or granite, but diminish- exhibiting the dovetails which are out in rash slip to 
ing in diameter to theh-ight of 28 feet, and present- hold the several stones in their places; and these stones 
ing an even oonoave surface all round to the action are so formed aa to mlook the others with them in a 
of the waves. Immediately above this level the manner which prevents any fiom quitting its place, 
walla are about feet thick, diminishing in thick- The dark-nhaded atones are Moor stones, while the 
ness aa the tower rises to its highest elevation, lighter sort ore Portland stone. Fig. 4, Plate LXXX., 
where the walls are reduced to two feet in thick- is a plan ot the seventh or first complete course, show- 
ness, aud the diameter to 10 feet. The tower is built ing a central stone with four dovetails uniting it to 
of granite, and its height from the base xa 138 feet four others, and these tying m with the romamder. 

8 inches. In the intervals left by the thiokness All the solid courses are laid in this maimer to the 
of the walls are the slaire, a space for the neces- fourteenth, which, aa before mentioned, completes the 
■ary supply of stores, aud a not uncomfortable habita- entire solid. Every course is laid in such a manner 
tion for three attendants. Tbe light ot the Skerry vore upon the one beneath it that all tbe joints break each 
ie revolving, and is produced by the revolution of the other, as the masons term it; that ia to eay, un- 
tight of eight ennular lenses around a central lamp, mediately above and below the joints in any course 
and belongs to the first system of droptnc lights, ac- the middle of a solid etone is disposed. The several 
oording to Fresnel. The light may be seen from a course* are retained upon each other, to prevent their 
▼easel's deck at a distance of eighteen miles. Another sliding Sideways, by means of jogglee, which are plugs 
notable lighthouse structure is the Bell Hock light- or cubes of hard blaek marble, shown by the dark 
hones, on the east coast of Scotland. This rock is squares at the base of flg. 2, Plate LXXXI., end in 
situated in the German Ocean, eleven miles from the the plan, fig. 4, Plate LXXX., to be received one-half 
Soottieh coast, ou the north aide of the Frith of Forth, through every two adjacent courses. All the courses 
end nearly opposite that of T»y. It re about 427 feet of the entire solid have a central joggle (f) and eight 
long and 230 teet broad, but the vicinity is dangerous others (g) arranged on a circle round it, as shown m 
over an area ot 1,400 by 900 feet. The *ock is a reddish flg. 4 Above the entire solid the central atone is 
sandstone, and the part upon whioh ti o lighthouse is omitted, fo leave tbe well-hole for the staircase X, or 
budt is twelve feet below high water. The lighthouse rather, it is composed of four stones united by hook 
re built principally ot sandstone obtained on the or dovetail joints, to form when pat together one 
neighbouring mainland. The out( * casing of the piece large enough to have the well-hole through ita 
lowest 90 teet ot tbe structure is of granite. It was centre, the extenor stones being united to it as a 
commenced in 18> >7, and finished in 1810. The designers central piece in tbe earne manner aa in flg. 4. In 
were Messrs. Rennie and Hobart Stevenson. Tbe these courses the continuity of the blocks being aome- 
difflculties overcome in the erection of this lighthouse what broken, double the number of joggle* b , aud 
were nearly aa great as those encountered in the these half the rise, are introduced between the courses. 
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Light Infantry 

it w to bo observe* fbntnoneef the j 


Lightning Conductor 


If » tojf <***r*ti bat none of OMjojnlM,«xoept panwid a tbunder-doud approaching, wd( up a silk 
tfa« central one* came nnmsdintdy ow fee others, as kite atmihedto a di7 he«np!m oord. Soon afterward t 
the figure would infer, bat they break joint with each ho noticed that the looee thread* of the eont ttooa 
other to giro overj pert of the ootid lea > equal atrength. erect, and upon approaching hia Auger to the cord, b» 
Above the solid a new system of building was neoae* drew sparks. A tittle rain tailing, the condnetin 
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Tbe blocks of the different floors sre dovetailed 
together, at in Age 6 and 7, and are rather arched on 
the lower side, .s shown m tig. 2. To retain thr 
thrust cf these robes, every course from which a 
floor springs is bound by an endless chain inlaid in the 
stonework, as in tig. ft, and run in solid with lead. 
The chain is seen enlarged m tig. 0; fig. 7 is a plan oi 
the bedroom M, showing the disposition of the cabin 
beds k, 1, m, with a window between oaoh. The dark 
spot m is tbe smoke-funnel, and n tbe place for a clock 
Light Iotas try. (See Infantry ) 

Lighting and Watciuho.— By 11 Geo. IV. c. 27, 
provision was made for the lighting and watching oi 
parishes in England aud Wales. It was repealeu by 
.1 A 4 Will. IV. c. M), which enacts that, on the apph- 
t ation of three rated inhabitants, the churchwurdens of 
any parish are to convene a meeting of the ratepayers 
to determine whether the provisions of the act shall be 
adopted ; and the majority m favour of the adoption 
must consist of two-thirds of the votes of the rate- 
payers. In the event of their adoption, inspectors aro 
to be appointed for canying them into effect. The 
power to raise rates under 3 ft 4 Will. IV. o. 90, and 
under local acts, to censo where districts are taken 
under the care of county and district constabulary 
forte, by 3 ft 4 Viet. c. 80 ; and tbe nosers, property, 
and liabilities of trustees for paving, lighting, Ac., may 
bo transferred to the body corporate of incorporated 
towns, under 20 ft 21 Viet. o. SO. 

Lightning, hte’-ninq (Ang.-Sax.), u sudden dis- 
charge of electricity from one cloud to another, or 
from a cloud to the earth, or from the earth to a cloud : 
producing a vivid flash of light, accompanied generally 


or a flash of lightning. There are several varieties ot 
lightning, known by different names .— Forked lightning, 
the only kind probably that strikes terrestrial objects, 
frequently divides into two or more sigssg ribbons 
or lines of light. When forming a long rippling line 
of light, it is called by the sailors chain lightning.— 
Sheet lightning seems to be spread over an immense sur- 
face, and vanes in colour, being often red, but some- 
times blue and violet. When lightning of this kind 
appears without thunder, it is called aqmasr lightning , 
aud is generally considered to be the reflexion of some 
vei v far-distant storm . — Globular lightning appears 
like a luminous ball or globe of fire, and travels com- 


as St. Elmo's fire ; to the Italians as tbe fires of 8t. 
Peter and St. Nicholas ; and to the Portugnese as 
corpos santos, which has been corrupted by English 
sailors iuto com as ante. In this form it appears as tufts 
if lire on the top of ships' masts, the tips of bayooets, 
•n tliu alpc.i-Bloeks of Alpine travellers, or on the 
ips uf tbe outspread fingers, when the atmosphere is 
n a pccuhar state of electnoal excitement. When 
jghtmng strikes the earth, it hae generally been re- 
marked that the flash is succeeded by » suffocating 
odour, often compared to that of burning sulphur. To 
ithers, the odour appears to resemble tbet of phos- 
phorus or nitrous acid. It seems probable that the 
iraell is m reality due to the presence ot ocone, generated 
-jy the action of the eleetno fluid on tbe air. One of 
;ne commonest effects of lightning ia the ftuion of 
metals. There is an instance on record of an iron 



freshed by cooler, but light breexes of nnoertain direc- >y lightning in France. In all cases, accidents from 
tion. The thnnder-olouas appear nearer, larger, and ightning are more frequent in elevated situations than 
blacker, and tbe sensations of uneasiness increase. At in the plains, and m villages in the open countiy than in 
short intervals, flashes of lightning are observed. Their populous cities. When lightning strikes any person, it 
coarse in sometimes sigsag, when it is called forked is particularly attracted by any metal that may bf worn 
lightning t the breaking up of its coarse shows that it » at tho time. The best place for timid persona, who 
dangerous, since the lightning must be near terrestrial say be in n honse unprotected by a lightning eonr 
objects. After the discharge, heavy showers of hail ^uctor, ia the middle of the room, and at a distance 
or ram descend, and the atmosphere is again cooled, from all walls, and especially from t be fire and chimney. 
The blackness then beoomes universal, and the thunder Lightning Conductor, a bar of metal, orn soi- 
ls heard in a loud burst, almost instantaneously with .lection of bars of metal, attached in a particular 
each brilliant flash of lightning. The oolour of light- manner to a building or a ship, and extending from 
aing varies, being generally n changeable yellow, and >elow tbe level of tho ground, from below the 
sometimes red, blue, or violet, according to the iheathing of tho ship, to a point several fret above the 
density of tbe atmosphere. The identity of lightning -jgheat part of the building or ship. The object of 
“ith the discharge of ordinary electricity was dm- , these contrivances is to condkot the eleetno fluid to tha 
covered by Benjamin Franklin in America, and i earth without doing any damage. (See CONDUCTORS 
Roman in France. Franklin, id Jane, 1762, hiving! aud Non-Conductors of Elxotbicity.) 
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THE HICTIONABT OF 

Lights, Floating . LfaneJriln, 

Lieut* JPaoinire. (Are LieitTHouro.) gas from tho i stone, wbfefr fails to pieces ot ex- 

Liom, Jfoarsxsir. (A# Auboba Bobsalm.) poiure to the nr altar removal* from ths kilo, 

Lioimr, IW-nin (Lat. U^wa, wood), tho incrosting and crumbles into a white flaky powder. which 1a 
matter contained within the cellular tissue, gmn^ called quicklime, tod is possessed of highly caastio 
hardness to ths wood and other parts of plants. At properties. When it is required for building par- 
one time it was supposed that lignin waa a true ehtmi- poses, it is slaked, nit u technically termed, or 
oal principle; bat the nccsrahee of Fayen and others caused to go to pieces by throwing as maoh water upon 
prove that it is not always eonatant in composition. Is it as it will imbibe, and allowing it to remain in the air 
is, however, always characterised by being soluble 14 lor a considerable period. This treatment destroys 
weak alkalies aid insoluble in water. its caastio properties in a great measure, and it ia 

Limits, Ity-nii* (Let. lignum, wood), fossil wood, then known as slaked lime. Limes are divided into 
more or lessmmeraUfeed and converted into cool The three classes, and distinguished as rich, poor, or by* 
lignites are generally dark brown, and woody m their draulio, according to the constituents of the various 
• structure They ere distinguished from trn»* coal by limestones from which they are produced. Bich hmae 
burning with little flame and much smoke, on mg to contain very little silicate of lime m proportion to pure 
their containing a smaller projtoition of carbon. The carbonate of lime, being composed of about 1 part of 
brown coal of Germany, which belongs to the tertiary the former to 19 parts of the latter. They are to 
formation, in much used as a source of paraffin and called because the stones from which they are procured 
paraffin oils. imbibe a considerable quantity of water when they are 

Lioawu Vvr a. (Sr§ Gunner m.) slaked after calcination, and consequently increase to 

Lib&oi (Am Hybinoa.) » great extent both in bulk and weight. The mortar 

litLfitmn, rtf-e-m'-w-e (Lat. Attain, the lily), in mode from limes of this description never becomes 
Bbt., the Lilyfam.,annt.ord. of Monocotgltdonet, sab- thoroughly Jinrd ; end they should not therefore be 
alssM PtiMtHdem. Herbs, shrubs, nr tree*, with bulbs, med in making mortar or platter which ib likely to be 
rhiaeiuee, tuberous or flbrouB roots, and parallel-veined, ex posed to the action of the weather. They ere, how- 
sessile, or sheathing leaves. Flowers regular j perianth ever, well suited for making plaster for the internet 
green or patabid, inferior, (Heaved, or H- muted ; Hurfaoes of walls and for manures. Chalk affords a 
stamens #, inserted in (he perianth or rarely into lime of the purest and riohest kind after calcination, 
the (hateoms; anthem introrso ; 01 ary i ipnrior, 3- The poor limes, of which class the lime produced from 
celled t style 1 1 stigma simple, or 3-lobed. Fruit a oolitic limestones n a fair specimen, ere obtained from 
loonllcichd' capsule. or succulent and imlebisccnt, 3- stones which contain a large per-aontage of metallic 
celled. Seeds* with fleshy albumen, numerous. Tho oxides and insoluble flinty grit, and ara ae called be- 
LMoeem are widely distributed thmnghout tho torn- cause they do not increuse m volume to any extent 
perate, warns*, aad tropical regions of the globe. There when they are slaked. They are similar to hydraulic 
81*147 genera, and about 1,200 aperies. Among the limes in this respect, but they are distinguished from 
useful plants of this order uro the onion, leek, asimra- them in net possessing the property of setting or hard- 
gus, squid, and aloe; and among the valuable products emng rapidly under water, which is an eminent oha- 
ylridea by them are Ifhres, used lor twine and cordage, rnctenstio of the hydraulic limes. The limestones 
edible seeds, and balsam 10 rectus. irom winch hydrauho limes ore made, suoh aa the blue 

LiUim,/tt'-e-Nrn(Lat ),in Hot , the Lily, the typ gen. has and greystone lime, are those which contain a 
of the nat. ord. UHoeem. 1, candvhtm, the white lily, quantity of silicate of alumina in conjunction with 
has always been considered 1 lie emblem of purity , and pure carbonate of lime. When water is mixed with 
this and many other specie* form benildul border hydraulic lime after calcination, hydrated silicate of 
flcweM. L Mortem* and il* varieties are known os lime and alumina ia formed, which gives the mortar 
Turk'a-cBp' UUes, from the 1 urban like form of their thus mode the power of hardening under water end 
flowers. The bulbs of some speoics, ns tlmee of L. resisting its influence. The hydraulic limes are classed 
InntfM&m », komnknUeum\ andtpectabtle, are commonly according to the proportion of silicate of alumina that 
eaten in Siberia. they contain ; limes which contain 1 part of silicate of 

Lncn, in Astron., the name given to the border or Hlumma to 2 or 3 parts of carbonate of lime being 
edge of the diso of the moon or nnv planet, and also termed eminently hydraulic, aa they are most capable 
further applied to the edges of circles tli it lnrm pait of resisting the nation of water; while those which 
of any astronomical instrument. The term ib U"ci 1 more contain a less proportion of silicate of alumina are 
partroulnrlyia reference to the moon in descriptions ot known as hydraulic and modcr&tely-hydraulio limes, 
lunar eclipses, Tho best, limes, however, for resisting the notion of 

LniBOt hmMtb (Lnt. Ibnbitt, edge or border), in water uro those which ere made artificially by 
Homan Catholic Theol., signifies n place on the borders burning clay winch contains soluble silicate of alumina 
of htU. The Hi wfrtrs pairum, winch is lilsn called the and pure carbonate ot lime together. (Set Cement.) 
tinta Abrtihm (Abraham's bosom), is the place on the Huh lime, or pure carbonate or lime, when mixed with 
botders of hell where the patriarchs nnd other good a quantity ot water, form* an opaque white fluid termed 
men who lived before the time oi Christ remained, and whitewash, used for coating the walls of houses within 
who were sst free by Christ when ho descended into and without. Coloured washes may be produced by 
hell, and admitted into heaven ; and since that time the ndditiou of «nv coloured earth, such ae red and 
this HVnbo lies remained dosed and unoccupied Some 3 eliow ochre. A little glue or sue should be added to 
theologians also adopt mother limbo (limb* infantum), tho whitewash or wash of any colour, to bind it and 
where Iboae lafiur* who i!v without being baptised cause it to adhere to the walls without. coming off on 
ore eonflaed. Dante describes the limbo in which he anything that may touch them. lame is also valuable 
met with the distinguished spirit a <■! pngan antiquity as a disinfectant, and is used in tanning for removing 
as the outermost circle of hell. Milton’s limbo,— tbehau from the Bkus of annuals that aratobecon- 
« large and mend, since called the paradise ot fool*, to verted into leather. 

few unknewo, M — is borrowed from the Imbutfatnorum Limb (Fr. fuae), the fruit of Ctinu limttta. It in 

of the Mhcleetfo theologians. Limbo is now commonly imported into this country in a preserved state for use 
used figuratively to denote any place of confinement or as a dessert. Its jmoe 1* also largely imported for the 
restraint. preparation of citne acid, and lor the prevention of 

LiMM) /toe (flBx. Um, Ham), in Agr. and Timid , a aourvy on board ship. (Ste Cithub.) 
snbstance termed it Cbcm. oxide of cab iumi (tea Limb, Chlosise or . (See Oaxcilm, Cblobiss o».) 
Cxxonnr); Which ' is used in the former .is a manure, Limekiln, Ime'-kU (Sax. gyle, from cgUnt, a Air- 
end in tbedatter aa (he principal ingtvil.ent in making isoe), the pit or species of oven in which limestones 
mortar* ty aeani of which atones and bricks are are burnt or calcined in order to obtain lime for build- 
bound to ge th er in a compact and solid nun*. It is also ing and other purposes. Limekilns an built of brick, 
usedin making plaster and eemi nt for giving a smooth with an interior lining of flre-bneks or of hard atone, 
and uftMbmr suifice to the walls o' building*, iuternally that is calculated to.rasist the action of fin for n long • 
and externally, *IC is obtained by burning limestone, period of time. When the fuel thet is uisd In burning 
shalk, marble, or any stone which contains carbouatc the limestone it placed hen mass by itself at the bottom 
of lime, hi kilns, in order to produce calcina' am. The of the kiln, sad the etoae above it, the kiln is termed aa 
uroceM of burning expels the water end carbonic acid intermittent-kilty as the Am mast be let oat and the 
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UmJJght Iiimitotio a 

Lite cooled before the Ifaaecaii tin withdrawn. XDnfe and alwtb* hardship of-Bading himself i_— w 
of this description art square or cylindrical m shape, deprived of what he bad Lons had in pnsissslnsi Tls> 
while running kilns are in the form of an inverted oooe limitation of seUoas natural iy disidsSTitaelf Into- tow > 
or flrnnel* the diameter of the pit being larger at the classes,--* hose which relate to the* re c overy of thtaao 
op teat the bottom. They are so called because the rwsl, and those which relate to the rarer? of otEr 
tael aad limestone are thrown in in alternate layers, things than real. It was m reference to reel sote 
aid the lime m withdrawn from the bottom of the mt that, the law of limitations was Brat ealaUiahai: owl* 
at it is burnt, ae that the operation of burning can be originally, snob notions were limited from some porto! 
WQt up for some time by throning in fr«h limestone cular event or Bred era. at by tha statute of Mertaw 
mt fresh fhel at the top ea the lime is taken out at the (20 Hen. III. o. 8), the demandant in a writ of right 
bottom. Either wood, peat, or coal, may be used for could not claim upon any seisin earlier than therein 
boning lime in an intermittent luln; but only coal of Henry II., nor hr the statute ot Westminster the 
can to naed in a running kiln. It appears that when Brat (8 Bdw. I. e. 39). earlier than that of Riebatd X, 
Limestone is burnt in » running kiln, less coni m pro- At length, the Statute of Limitation (32 HamVlIL 
portion m required to effect the process of calcination c. 33) was passed, which limited real notions, not 
than when it is burnt m an intermittent kiln On ap- from any Bred date or event, lwt a fixed period at 
proeeMnge limekiln when alight, a shimmering vapour time. It provided that where, in any wntof right or 
will be men eveep^ieg from the top of the pit, which is action possessor?, the demandant claimed upon buown 
corbooio acid gaa disengaged from the atone while seism, the seism must be within thirl? years t where 
burning, (See Kixzr.) nn the seism ot his ancestor m a writ of right, it must 

Limb-Liwst. (See Dxinnioim Light.) be within sixty, in a posBeasory action, withm fifty veare. 

LuBbToxa, a general term applied to a great va- By 21 Jac. I. c. 10, it was enacted that all write ot 
net? of rooks which contain a certain quantity of lim«\ lormedon should be brought within twenty years alter 
Chalk is an earthy, massive, opaque variety, generally the title and oausc of ootirn first descended or fallen; 
soft end without lustre. (See Chiu ) In nature, car- aad also that no person should moke entry into any 
boante of lime ie found more or less pure, both per- lands or hereditaments bnt withm twenty yean after 
feotly oryatollised, aa in cnlopapav and arragomte ; im- his right should first accrue. By thia out the time of 
perfectly, as in granular limestone; and m compact limitation, as applicable to the crown, was extended to 
masses, as in common limestone, chalk, Ac. Conors- sixty yean precedent, —namely, to 19th February, 
fionary limestone, generally called stalaotltic carbonate 1023 ; a period which, m course of time, became acta* 
uf lime, ie formed by the filtration of water through ally no limitation at all ; and hence, by 0 Geo. III. o.lfi, 
rooks containing lime, which is dissolved out ; aad os the period of sixty years was fixed withm which an 
the water drips slowly out in cavernons recesses, it action must lm 1 1 .light Bv 'i A \ Will. IV. v. 37, 
pane with its carbonate of lime, which is deposited in entitled u An act : >i iLe liniiaiuin of actions and suite" 
zones, more or less undulated, which have a fibrous relating to real property, and tor simplifying the reme* 
structure. These fibres are very beautifully shown in dies for trying the rights thereto,'* a variety of most 
the long fibrous pieces oallod stalactites. Tho strati- important changes have been introduced, in general 
bed variety called stalagmites shows a timilnr structure, twenty years is fixed upon aa tho time for the recovery 
aned only by the oircomstonces under which it was of corpora il hereditaments, provided the claimant 
produced. — Incr&atxng concretionary lime if nr e ,9 bum- labour under no disability to assort his pretensions; 
far to the above. Jt is found in calcareous '"ring*. ! a”*! pal actions are, with one or two exceptions, ebo* 
which are common in Derbyshire, Yorkshire, v. 1 ■ 1 !:rr !■ !.e !, so as to leave parlies deprived of land no remedy 
place*. It is a common practice to plum vegetable in general bat those of entry or ejectment. Tins eta* 
substances In theso springs, when thev become in- tute now governs the Jaw of' limitation in all proceed* 
listed with carbonate of limn, and present all tho lngstowhuh the crown, if not a party (the limitation 
appearance of fomds. Them are several remirkablc ot sixty \ears being, as tegards it, atilf in force), who* 
wells of (his kind in volcanic districts, iu some ot which ther at law or in cqnify, for the recovery of things 
(ho water flows ta almost a boiling state — Svonqy real, or ot money secured or charged upon the realty, ‘ 
limestone ie found at the bottom ot thus lake* the It provides that no person shall, after Hist December, 
on ter of which is impregnated with lime. - • Trnoerfiwo 1333, make an entry or distress, or bring an actum to 
was a limestone deposited by the waters of the Amo recover any land, rent, or annuities charged upon land, 
ind the Solfaterra of Tivoli. Most of tho monuments Ac., but within twenty years next alter the time t tat 
ancient Homo were constructed of it — Compart the right ot such action shall first accrue; but where 
limestone has a close texture, usually an even surface the claimant labours under disability, aa of infancy, 
of frrfctnre, and dull shades ot colour.— Granular liter- lunacy, absence beyond the seas, Ac., then within ten 
tone includes statuary and architectural marble, and years next after puck disability shall ooaao, or tho pi 
tins a fotturc some what resembling that, of loaf-sugar. ‘ son die, whichever shall first happen; but in no case 
(Jfe® Mabbib.)— Oolite consists ot rounded particles shall the right of entry, Ac., extend to forty years, 
of limestone like the roo or eggs of a fish. Coarse lias even though the < luunaut may have remained daring 
fa sometimes called Coorse-nrained. limestone —Marty the whole of that time under disability. Except in 
limestone is fonndin lake ana fresh-water formations ; [ cases of fraud, and certain others, no person claiming 
its texture is fine-grained, its colour i« white nr pale ) nny land or ront 10 eqmty shall bring any action, to 
yellow, and it is apt to crupible in tho air. Silicious recover the same but within the period during whieh 
limestone ie a combination of silica and carbonate of he might have rondo an entry of distress, or brought 
lime ; and stinkstone is a carbonate of lime combined an action of recovery, if his estate bed been legal in* 
with sulphur and organic matter, which emits the smell stead of equitable. Neither shall any action, suit, or 
of sulphuretted hydrogen when struck or rubbed. It other proceeding, be brought to recoier any sum at 
is found in Derbyshire, Sutherlandshire, and some money secured by any mortgage, judgment, or hen, or 
parte of Ireland. All limestones seem to have been the otherwise charged upon, or made payable out of, any 
result of deposition effected by chemical changes. The land or rent, at law or m eqmty, or to recover any 
vast space of time required to accumulate tho great legacy, except within twenty veers next after a present 
limestone ringesof this country cannot be estimated, right 'to receive (ho mmo snail have scorned to some 
Lra^rnsB. (See Tiara.) person capable of giving a discharge for the same, 

biux-WATin. ( See Calcium ) . unless m the mean tune some interest or acknowledg* 

LiniTATxoir, Nm^e-fm^eknn (Lat. limfa/io), m Law, meat shall be paid or made by the party indebted, to 
fs a certain time assigned by statute withm which an the creditor or his agent, in which ease the twenty 
action mutt be brought, or other legal act done. Ia years are reckoned from the last of such payments or 
Scotland 16 ia termed preeori ption. The use of those acknowledgments. No arrears of dower, or of damages 
statutes of limitation is to preserve the peace of the on account of such arrears, and no arrears of rent or 
kingdom, and to prevent thoie innumerable perjuries interest, shall he recoverable for a longer period then 
nhioh might ensue if a man were allowed to bring an nix years. With respect to actions not brought for 
action for no injure committed at anydistance of time, the recovery of thing* reel, it wan ennoted that alt 
There is also the nanger to the defendant that, if on actions, suits, bills, xndiotments, or informntioii upon 
action be long delayed, (ho documentary or other evb . any penal statutes, where any forfeiture ia to the 
donee of. his rights may have been lost or destroyed; ( crown alone, shall be eaed witlun two years from tho 
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commission of the offence; where to s common in< mncilege end oil contained in their seeds. (See 
former alone, then within one year j where to both Linux.) 
jointly, then by the common informer within one year, Lixdeic-thbk. (Set Tiki a.) 
and by the crown within two years after that one year Lins, lint (from Lafc. Itnea, a line), in Geneal., is a 
is expired. By 3 ft 4 Will. IV. o. 42, all aotions for senes or succession of relations from a common 
penalties, damages, or soma of money, given to the progenitor.— In Rant., a thip of tkt lint is a vessel 
party aggrieved, by any statute, must be commenced with three tiers 6T guns. (Set Watt.) —In Mil 
and sued within two years after the offence shall have troope <if the lint are regular foot regiments.— It 
been committed. By 11 ft 12 Viet. c. 43,it is provided that Geog., the line is an imaginary line drawn round tbs* 
all Informations for offences punishable on summary earth to represent the equator: and “ crossing tie 
conviction shell be laid within six calendar months of line ” is passing this fictitious boundary ; on whfch 
the offence, unless otherwise specially limited; and by occasion formerly great ceremonies used to be per* 
II ft 19 Viet. o. 44, no action can be brought against formed, which are now, however, abandoned, 
any juatioe off the peace for anything done in the exe- Liirx, in Math. (See Gxombtbt.) 
cation of his office, unless within six calendar months laws o» Battle, a general name given to the ai* 
from the offence. Several statutes limit the time within rangement or order m which a fleet of ehips of war 
which actions may be brought against officers of excise, are disposed to engage an enemy. This dispontion, 
customs, Ac., for acts done m the performance of their pinch is beat calculated for the operations of naval 
duties, to different periods, but in no case exceeding warfare, is formed by drawing up the ships in a long 
ik months. By 21 Jac. I. c. 16, it is enacted that file, or right line, prolonged from the keel of the bind- 
all aotfOha of trespass lor injuries to person, land, or most to that of the foremost, and passing tongitu- 
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linen manufacture ww introduced into ScotUnd, end bnen and the finer kindeof textile foods. Amongst 
in 1727 e board or trustees was established for the these are duck made in widths from threats ire 
•aperintendence and improvement of the linen mean- quarters of a yard j drill, or twilled linen, white or 
facture. Notwithstanding the institution of thw board, coloured, mostly used for summer trousers. Damask, 
and the bestowal of premiums on the production and diaper, and eambnc.are noticed under their rwapeetive 
exportation of linan, the manufacture md not progress headings Msnjr of the fabrics called linen doula are 
ia the same i 
fibnca In 

ture. In 1791 t£e imports of flax amounted to 2,414 flaxen and hempen fabrics require some similar dresa- 
tons, and in 1858 the average imports of flax and hemp ing. The manufacture of linen is not earned on in 
had increased to 46,300 tons. The quantity of linen this country only, but extensively on the continent, in 
dloth exported from Dundee in 1850 amounted to about Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, and Galicia. Within the 
1,000000 pieces, containing about 120,000,000 yards. Austrian dominions the most important linen fabrics 
In ths process of manufacture, the flax fibres are first manufactured are table-cloths, napkins, veils, oambnos, 
steeped and freed from woody particles. (See Flax.) dimities, twills, and drills. The manufacture of thread 
Very little machinery was used in the manufacture of m Bohemia, Moravia, and Lombardy, is also of oonsi- 
linen doth till recently. After being freed from the dorable importance. The linen trade is divided into 


die doth. About the middle of the 18th century, the used for making linseed-oil, and one-fifth for sowing 
inventions of Hargreares and Arkwright were first into a flax crop. The principal supply comes from Bus- 
applied to the manufacture of linen, at Leeds. (See sic, the sowing-seed being carefully prepared. and im- 
Coixoir Maxuy Acrunx.) When brought to the spin- ported in casks officially branded. The oroshing-seed, 
ning-mills, the flax is m small bundles, weighing a few for making oil, is coarser, and is packed in suit-bags 
pounds each. The tint process is called tculchmg, by or sent m bulk. The computed value of the seed and 
which the fibres are subjected to a sort of combing fibre imported in 1858 was £2,700^000. The import of 
action, in a machine. They are next heckled , an opera- woven flaxen goods is very small m this country. The 
tion by which they are cleaned, the coarser parts North American States. Brasil, Cuba, and the Hanse 
being removed, and the rest arranged in a parallel Towns, but especially the first, are by far the largest 
direction to each other. This used to be done with importers of manufjctured linens. Acoording to 
the heckle , a sort of large comb with iron teeth ; but McCulloch, the entire value of the lipeu manufacture 
the operation is now effected by a rotating machine, of Great Britain and Ireland is estimated at abont 
on the outer eircumferenoe of which the flax is fixed, £12,000,000. The duty on imported linen, wbioh was 
and drawn against or between a aeries of sharp teeth, raised in France in 1812. was abolished by tnocommer- 
Tho fibres pass through six heckling machines ir sue- dial treaty signed with France, Jan. 23rd, 1800. 
cession, each of which has finer teeth than the one pr< Likes, Zinas, in Mus,. thoso members of the stave 
ceding it. After beiug heckled, the flax is di.ided into between and upon which the notes are placed. The 
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Macuinb.) In this operation the flai ia doubled and or too low to come within the star*. The invention of 
carded repeatedly, till it presents the appearance of a lines is attributed to Guido. At their first introduc* 
smooth glossy band, about an inch m width, called a tion the spares between them were not need. 

•liver. All the good portion of the flax at this point faitas or Intexkcjiicpnt. — When an army is en- 
is called line, and all the irregular short fibres, ton. camped for a brief spore of time in the open field, or 
This tow is not the rough substance generally known engaged in offensive operations against a beleaguered 
by the name : the latter is the refuse of hemp. Flax town, it ia not consideicd necessary to construct a con- 
tow can be drawn, doubled, carded, and spun into tinuous senes of works, which are termed lines of in- 
yam of coarse quality. The principal objeet in drawing trenchmcnt, for its defence'; but n few redoubts and 
the heckled fibres is to form a sliver of uniform thick- breastworks, thrown up hero and there, are deemed 
ness, or such that a foot in length taken at any one sufficient for tho protection of any weak part of the 
place will k bo equal to a foot in length taken at any position that may be easily approached andasseiled by 
other place, or as nearly so os possible. The drawn the enemy's forces. Circumstances, however, may 


sliver is next taken to the rocwi^-frame. The use of occur, under which an army is compelled to remain 
this machine is to give the sliver another drawing, ala< entirely on the defensive, when continuous linea of 
e slight twist, and to wind it upon a bobbin. Thea intrenchment, ora series of redoubts skilfully disposed, 
processes are all preparatory lor the spinning of the mast, of necessity, be thrown up for its protection, 
yam. This is effected on the bobbin-ana-fly principle, All fieldworks of Ibis kind consist of a parapet of earth 
and the flex spinning-frame acts similarly to the throttle about seven or eight feet high, with a banquette behind 
used in cotton-spinning. Flax, however, differs from it and a ditch in front of it ; the earth which is taken 
cotton, wdol, end silk, as it requires to be wet while out of the ditch being used in making the parapet, 
under the process. Formerly it was wetted with cold This part of the woik should be three or four feet 
water, bnt it is now fonnd that finer yarn oan be pro- thick at least, if required for a protection against mas- 
duced when warm water is used. In general, the ketiyonly; but if it is intended to withstands fire from 
rove or twisted sliver, before it passes through the field-pieces, it should be twelve feet in thickness. Tho 
retaining rollers, ia led through a trough of water kept inner and outer stapes of theparapet should be revetted 
hot by steem. The spun yarn is applicable either with turf, and n row of palisades or sharpened stakes 
for making thread, or for weaving into linen cloth, should be fixed at the foot of the counterscarp. The 
The quahty of flax is denoted by numbers expres- outline of the work depends entirely on the nature of 
■mg the number of leae in a pound weight ; n leu the ground along whioh the intrenebmenta are to be 
being a measure of 900 yards. Thus, No. 50 thrown up. The best form for a continuous breastwork 
has 60 leas, or 15,000 yards. Flax is seldom spun of great length m an open country is that of a series 
finer than No. 200, which contains 60,000 yards. No. of redans, each formed by two faces, about 160 feet in 
200 fe applicable for making cambnc of fine quality, 'ength, meeting in a salient angle of 60 J , the extremi- 
Leeds is the great centre for flax-spinning; * c - les of the adjacent faces of each pair of redans being 
weaving is oarried on in other places. Lin. „, connected by a curtain extending about thrioe their 
duck, cheque, tick, huckaback, diaper, drill, towel- length on two faces, which meet in a point a little ined- 
*mg, and other ilex fabrics, are woven et and vance of the straight line along whioh the curtain would 
about Barnsley; while sail-cloth, dowlas, sheeting otherwise be constructed, forming on angle of 136 * or 


and other strong textile fabrics, are msnun 
at Dundee and also at Aberdeen. Shirtings, damasks, 
tebfosloths, and other fine fabrics, are produced 
at Dunfermline ; while Belfast is famous for good 
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140®. When the lines or intronchment ran along the 
side of e river or road, and it is consequently impos- 
sible to const ruct them after the manner fast described, 
from went of room to throw oat tho salient angles ot 
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the redans so mmy feet in advanee of the curtains is an oily substance of a oonaistanoe intermediat 
that conneot them, a breastwork, resembling a set of between an ointment and oQ, bat so thin as to dit>] 
•tops in form, and consisting of a long face and a short The term is also applied to a spintnous or other stuni 
fhce«®eceesively, inclined to ea*h other in salient and lating application foe external use. 
reentering angles of 100°, may be thrown op. Care Iiawaiir Btstxm, ta**'- da, in Bot., the order o 
most be taken to dispose the lines of direction of the methodical arrangement of plants adopted by Isn 
Cross of the works in either ease in such a manner that nsras, the Swedish naturalist, early in the 16th eentnrj 
it maybe difficult for the enemy to obtain positions This sjBtem had the most surprising success, 01 
from which they could enfilade them with artillery. In account of its extreme simplicity, and the singula 
the form of intrenohment first described, the entrances facility whith it affords for attaining a knowledge o 
should be in the centre o i the curtains, and m the sic* the names of plants. Up to that time each specie 
sag lines of breastwork they should be formed in the was named by a characteristic phrase, m which th< 
re-entering angles. Detached works, constructed on distinctive characters were frequently not included 
toy elevations that ean be secured about the position These phrases were so long, that it waa very diffienl 
occupied by ca army, are considered better for its to retain any number of than m the mind. By thi 
’ defense, provided that they are not at too great a Lmneean system, a proper or generic name was givci 
distance from each other, than a continuous hue of to eoeh group or genus; and raeh species of then 
parapet ; as the troops are able to issue rehdily from genera wa* ric-iguatcd by a specific name added to tin 
them to form an extensive lront for offensive opera- generic. By this ingenious contrivance, the study o 
tions against the enemy, and to retreat with equal botany, then very extensive, was quickly simplified 
facility and safety, if compelled to do so ; while {See Lotah y, and Lxiramus, in voL I. of thia work.) 
it is a matter of great difficulty to do either when Linnet, Un'-net (i?'r. knot , Bax. linrtwege), % bin 
the only means of ingress and egress are afforded by belonging to the fam. FringuHdw, ord. Inmmm 
the narrow entrances in the curtains connecting the division Coroirottres. Its characteristics have beet 
redaes or the re-cutering angles of the zigzag line of desenbud under the article Fhngillid-C, and there 
parapet, on which tha fire of the enemy would bo im- lore they need not bn hero alluded to. Tbo eommoi 
mediately concentrated. In addition to this, if the liunct (Lmota cannabtna) is well known in England, 
enemy penetrate a continuous :.nn of intrencbments where it is sometime* also called the brown linnet, 01 
at any point, the whole line is at oncetnrned ; bnt they rose liunet. The male of this bird, in summer, has thi 
oannot .advance between detached redoubts without beak of a bluish lead-colour, the indes baael; the 
bang exposed to a galling and destructive crosB-lire leatheisoi the tore part and top of the brad greyisl 
from them. brown at the base, but vermdion-red at the top ; rounc 

Linq, ling (Du. I eng), {Lata nnlra), a well-known the eye, the ear-coverts, and back of the neok, greyish 
and valuable flab, belonging to the luutrly of the Qadider brown ; the whole of the back, wings, and upper tail> 
(Oodfish family). In addition to the generic eba- cOTcrls, uniformly of a rich chestnut-brown ; the quill' 
meters of the Gadidee, which will be found given under 
article Hake, it possesses the billowing especial ono, 
namely, that it has a ohm with one or two bai bules uiioi' 
it. Toe body of the ling is a little more elongated than ; \ 
the bake, being usually from three to four feet long. 

The back and Bides urn of a grey colour, somewhat 
luclining to olive, although occasionally cinereous; 
the under portion of the laxly siherv ; ventrals whito , 
dorsal and anal fins edged with white ; and, lastly, thi* 
caudal, marked near the end with a transverse black 
bar, the extromn tip, like the other fins, being white. 

The ling is natarally an inhabitant of the northern seas, 
like the rest of its family. (ireat quantities ol them 
are taken round the Western Islands, m the Orkney s, 
and on the Yorkshire aud Cornish coasts. The mode 
of fishing for ling is by means of hand-lines and long 
lines i aud besides a portion that is consumed fresh, 
the fish are split from head to tail, cleaned, salted iu 
brine, washed, and dried. The demand, however, 
often falls short of the quantity cured , aud thus the 
fishermen are poorly requited for l heir toil and outlay 
The ports of Spam are the markets generally supplied : .leathers are nearly blseb, with narrow outer margins 
and so important au article ut commerce was it con- of white ; tail-feathers black, with narrow outer edges, 
•idered. that an act for rrgulutmg the pnoe of ling, and broad inner ones of white; the ohm and throat are 
cod, hue. Ac., was paused. The air-bladders of the coloured with a mixture of brown and grey; the breast 
ling are, like those ot the cod, prepared separately, is vcrmilion-red, with a few pale brown feathers inter- 
ana tro sold under the name of sound*, when m mmcd; the Hanks and remainder of the bird are m 
•esson. tlm liver abounds with a line oil. In 1831 it general biown, including the legs, toes, and claws. In 
was emulated that the tsko in Scotland of cod and winter and autumn the nonet has no red colour cm the 
bug amounted to 3,523.209 fish, of which 1 ,385,09(1 head or breast, and the plumage is altogether of a 
were from the Shetland Islands. Of these, 109,081 cwt, more dusky hue than in summer. The female bird is 
were cured and dried, and 0,100 barrels were cured in a little smaller than the male, and tha colour of its 
pickle; whilst 58,042 ewt. wero disposed of fresh; plumage is much lighter also. The Ifounfatfl Jmntt 
makings total of 107, 726 cwt., cured orfresh; ofwlueh s distinguished irom the common linnet bythegreater 
largo quantity 19,577 cwt. were exported. Mr. YarreU length of its toil, which gives the bird a more elongated 
observes of it, “ In Zetland, the principal fishing for anu slender appearanoe. It is alto still farther distin- 
ling is from May to August. On the Yorkshire coast, guiahed by the colour of the feathers on its head, which 
the young are called aiirzlee. In Cornwall, they are are of a tawny reddish eolour, in lieu of the vermilion- 
caught in January and February, and their favourite red of the common type. This bud is a winter visitor 
haunts are about the margins of the rocky laEeys’of to the southern parts of England : but it often breeds 
tha ocean. The liug » exceedingly prolific, and of ‘wth in the noitk of England and Scotland. Mr. Mao- 
most voraciotis appetite, feeding on young fish, not nlhvray observes of it. in a quotation extracted from 
sparing anything that has iitc, and the prey is swal- , Mr. Tamil's «• British Birds,” that the mountain 
lowed whole; so that no great art u required to catch j most 4< is plentiful in the Hebrides, and in winter 
'it. It it tenacious of fife, (tad survives great injury." requests the corn-yards in large flocks, dinging to the 
(Em Vnnianta and Hax*.) i stacks ot oats abd picking out their seeds. Its flight is 

lure, the name given by the Chinese to the plant *apid and undulated, and it flies in circles oner the 
termed JVapa bieonue, which produces edible seeds, Jelds previous to.sfightiqg, uttering a soft twitter aft 
eaid to be very delicious, i intervals. In spring it fonakes its winter haunts, and 

LnnuBHT, ka'-e-n ent (Lat. lini, I anoint), in Med., 'asperses over the hffly tracts, where it forma its nest 
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on the ground, amongst short heath, or on the grassy Of ill the different varieties which hire been obeerml 
slopes of crsggv spots. The nest is neatly constructed, by naturalists, the African lion (Leo aMeem «s) is hr 
being composed externally of fine dry gross, fragments far the finest, most powerful, end the most ferocious, 
of broth, and a httle moss ; internally of fibrous root*. Of this there ire throe different specimens, which may 
wool, and hair. The eggs are bluish-white, marked be thus enumerated, -the Barbery Jinn, from Barbery 
towards the larger end with light brown and purplish end horth Afhea; the Senegal lion, from Senegal end 
red, sometimes with e few blackish dots. (Sre also the west of Afriro ; end, lastly, the Cape Kon, dram 
article Puhoilmiue.) South Africa .and the Cepe of Good Hope. The general 

Lureun. (See Livtm .) _ , prey of the African lion eotiuets of the larger herbiv- 

Lnramr-WOOLMT, lin’-xe wocl’-te f Ang.-Sax , from orous quadrupeds ; and there are few of these wlueh it 
lip aw* and wool), a coarse hind of flannel cloth, the is unable to master. When aroused, hone retreat 
woof of which only is made of wool, tho warp being slowly ; and if no cover is near, when they have got to 
made of thread. It is usually employed to make a sufficient distance, they bound away at a prodigious 
clothing for those who are entirely dependent upon rate. They seldom, if ever, invite conflict with mao, 
publio charity. alwayv trying to retreat ; hut when they are shot at, 

Liwt, lint (Sax. linet , from linum, flax), a term and are wounded, they then torn on their pursuer with 
applied to old white linen cloth, scraped by hand or fearful ferocity. The following recital, which n taken 
machinery, so as to render it soft and woolly. It is from a work entitled " Zoological Anecdotes/' refers 
«i«ed for dressing wounds, ulcers, Ac., either alone, or to Mr. Cuming's work on hunting in South Africa, and 
smeared with some suitable ointment or derate. furnishes a tolerably characteristic sketch of the habits 

LiNTtt, liu'-tel (Pr. linteau ), m Arch., the head o! of the lion :—"Mr. Cuming had shot three rhinoceroses 
a doorway or window, which is generally formed by a near a fountain, and soon after twilight had died away, 
cambered arch of brick or masonry, or a stout beam he came down to the water to watch for bons. With 
of timber resting horizontally on the vertical jsmba or him was his Hottentot, Klinboy, * On reaching the 
sides of the aperture, to support the weight of that water, L looked towards the carcass of the rhinoceros, 
part of the wall which is built immediately aboio it. and, to my astonishment* I beheld the ground alive 
Likum, tt'-nnm (Lat.), in BoA, the moat importan with large creatures, aa though a troop of sebraa were 
gains of the nat. ord. Ltnacete. The liber-iilires o. approaching the water to dnnk. Klinboy remarked to 
L. tuitatimmum, alien prepared in a certain w ay, con- mo that a troop of sebras were standing on the height*' 
stitute flax, of which linen fabrics are made. Linen, I answered, * Yes ;* but I knew very well that sebraa 
when scraped, forms lint , which is so much used for would not be rapering around the carcass of a rhino- 
surgical dressings. The short fibres of flax which are ceroe. I quickly arranged my blankets, pillow, and 
separated in the conrse oi its preparation constitute guns in the hole, and then lay down to feast my eves 
tow. The seeds of the flax-plant are called UnureJ. on the interesting sight before me. It was bright 
The seed-coat contains m-h mcrilag* 1 , and the nucleus moonlight, as dear as 1 need wish. There were six 
of the seed oil. Tiu*n!rm be readily obtained from large lions, about tn five or fifteen bjmnas, and from 
the seeds by exprev>:> *i ; the amo-inl depend- cm the twenty to thirty jackals, feasting on and around the 
method adopted, and vanes from 18 to 27 percent, carcasses of the three rhinoceroses. The lions feasted 
Lmtced-oil is especially remarkable for drying rapidly peaceably, hnt the liymnas and jackals fought over 
when applied to the surface of any body exposed to every mouthful, and chased one another round and 
the air, and thus forming a hard transparent varnish, ronnd the carcase®, growling, laughing, screeching. 
This property of drying quickly is much developed by chattering, and howling, without anv intermission, 
previously boiling the ou, either alone or with some The hyaenas did net seem afraid of the lions, although 
preparation of lead. The cake left after the expression hey aJwaj gave way before them ; for l observed that 
of the oil ia known as oil-cake, and is much used at hey followed them in the most disrespectful manner, 
food for cattle. When powdered, it is commonly sold and stood laughing, one or two on cither side, when 
as Uneced-meal, which is mnoh used for making pool- any lions came after their comrades to examine pieces 
ticec and for other purposes. The linseed meal, how- of skin and bone which they were dragging away.” The 
ever, as directed to he used in the London Pharmaco- following account of an attack by one of these man- 
p®m, is merely linseed powdered ; hence it contains eaters, as they arc termed (for, having on oe tasted 
tho oil, which is not present in ordinary meal. ‘roman flesh, they will eat nothing else if it can be ob- 

Lxox.it'-oft (Ft., from Lat. leo, leo nit) —This animal, ained), makes tho blood run cold. Mr. Coming and 
erroneously described by the ancients as the king of iis party liad, unknown to them, pitched their romp m 
beasts, belongs to the family of the Fetid*, a genua of .be proximity of a lion of this description. All had 
the class Mammalia, order 'Fera (rapacious beast), of Hired to rest, when (says Mr. Cuming) "suddenly 
which family tho lion is the type. The dental formula he appalling and murderous voioe of an angry and 
of the bon may be thus scientifically expressed bloodthirsty bon buret upon my ears within a few 

6 1—1 4 % yards of ns, followed by shrieking of tho Hottentots. 

Iuoisors -, canines ■ — -, molars- — total 30. Again and again the mnrderous roar of attack was 
8 l i 3— d repeated. Wc beard .Inhn and Boyter shriek ‘The 

When rolled into notion, these teeth act like the ants- lion, the lion ’’ still, for a few moments, we thought he 
gomstic blades of a pair of scissors upon the substance was hut chasing one of the dogs round the braid i bat 
submitted to their cutting edges. The canine teeth he next instant John Stofnliw rushed into the midst 
are very long and large. The fret of the lion, like the >f us. almost speechless with fear and terror, his eves 
rest of the oat family, exhibit one of the most beau- >ureting from their sockets, and sbntked out, 'Thy 
tiful conformations of nature. In walking, only tho lion ' the lion ! He has got Hendrick ! He dragged 
soft parts tonoh the ground ; and honoe their tread is urn away from the fire beside me I I struck him with 
noiseless. The lion thus glides along with a stealthy he burning brands npon hie bead; but he wouldn't let 
pace until It crouches within proper distance, when it go his hold. Hendrick is dead 1 O God ! Hendrick 
springs with fearfol Telocity and force npon its unsus- is dead 1 Let us take fire and seek him/ The reat of 
pectiug prey. Another adjunct of terror with regard my people rushed about shrieking and yelling as if they 
to this animal is the fearfol roar which it emits at the were mad. I was at once angry with them for their 
moment it pounees on its prey: its unhappy victim *nlly,and told them that if they did not stand still and 
being deadened, es it were, with fright at the same :eep quiet, the lion would have another of us, and that 
moment as it feds its enemy's talons and murderous wry likely there was a troop of them. I ordered the 
teeth. The other generic characteristics of the animal Jogs, which were nearly all fast, to be made loose, end 
wifi be found given trader the article Fax.iD.rn. For- the fire to be increased as for as could be. I then 
aerly only one species of the lion was admitted by ihonted Hendrick’s name; bat ell was still. I told 
coologists: but oflate, as discovery baa opened fresh ny men thst Hendrick wss dead, and tbet a regiment 
fields for investigation, it would appear that there are /soldiers could sot now help him ; and hunting my 
eeveral degrees and varieties of this animal. At one logs forward, I had everything brought within my osttle 
time they must have been, from the frequent sllnsions :raal, when we lighted our firesand eieesd the entrance 
amde to them in Scripture, tolerably abundant in js well as we could. It appeared that wham (be unfor- 
Syria, Paleetine, and Bgypt ; hut at the present day tonate Hendrick rose to drive m the ox, the Hon 
they have totally disappeared from those countries* ‘iad watched him to his fireside, and be had so— pl y 
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tom down when the brute sprang upon him end Ruyter 
(for both toy under one blanket) with Ins appalling 
murderoue roar, and roaring as he toy, grappled him 
with hie fearful olawe. and kept biting him on the 
breast and shoulder, all the while feeling fur his neck ; 
haying got hold of which, he at once dragged him away 
backwards round the bush into the dense shade. As 
the lion toy on the unfortunate man. be faintly cried. 
* Help me i help me I 0 God I men, help me ! * After 
which the fearful beast fcot hold of his neck, and then 
all was still, except that bis comrades heard the bones 
of his neck oracking between the teeth of the lion." 
Manr more anecdotes of a similar nature will be found 
in Mr. Greenwood's luteresting work. “Wild Sports 
• of the World." The colour of the African lion is 
generally a tawny yellow, like 'the general class Leo; 
the only exception being the Cape lion, which is of a 
more brownish colour. 01 Asiatic lions there are three 
varieties,^— the Bengal, the Persian, and the maneless 
Hon of Guseiat. The first of these » smaller in size, 
with a less expansive inane, and it is usually of slighter 
colour than the African. It also does not possess the 
same degree of courage which distinguishes tho latter. : 
The Persian lion is characterized by the pale yellow 
colour of its fur. The manelcss lunof Guzerat (7>o 
qoojraUneie) is distinguished from the other species of 
Lons by its being nearly destitute of tli it ■ nd i*i* p 
tho mane, which is such a striking l«.i> i.» ul n.i* 
African and Bengal lions. This variety is found in 
Guzerat, along the banks of tho river Hombcrmuttee, 
near Ahmedabad, extending through a largo tract of 
country about forty miles in length. A very excellent 
sketch of this animal, which we are unable to insert, 
will be found in the “ Transactions of the Zoological 
Sooiety " for the year 1H33. The lion has been hailed 
by the title of “ king of beasts," and “monarch of tho 
forests," and has been eonsidered as the emblem of 
majesty and might. It is tho symbol of the UntiHk 
nation, and is borne on the royal arms. But all tbo 
poetio imagery with which it has been surrounded 1 
altogether unlike its real nature, which is character* 
lzed by its overwhelming its prey merely by tmrprisi 
m attack, and its running aw a y, general!}, at tin 
slightest display of resistaneo from man,— .sometimes 
even tbo eight of man is sufficient to cause the <f king of 
beasts ” to take to degrading flight. ( See, also, articles 
Fblidjb and Mammalia.)— ltrf. Baird's Encyclopedia 
of the Natural Sciences ; Owen's Natural History. 

Liov and Uhioobv.— These heraldic supporters of 
the royal arms of England wern first adopted on the 
accession of Jsmea I., a.d. 100M. The lion was pro* 
viously the supporter of the English, and tho unicorn 
the supporter of the Scottish shu Id. 

Lip, lip (Sax. hppa, Lat. labium ), in Anat., con- 
stitutes tho outer edge or border of the mouth. The 
lips are formed by muscular fibres, glands, and cellular 
tissue, covered bv mucous membrane. They own their 
extremely red eolour to the thinness of tho covering 
membrane, and their sensitiveness to un abundant 
supply of minute nervous fibres. They are not un- 
frequently affected with cancer. (See CTanc lb ) The 
lips form part of the organs of speech, and are neces- 
"iary (to the pronunciation of certain letters, which 
aro hence called labials or lip letters. 

Lino AciD,/»' pit, in Cheni , one of four fix' d bitty 
adds remaining in the retort when oleic arul is distilled 
with nitric aoid. 

Lipoobakmatxo, lip-o-grum-mat’-ik (Gr. leipo, I 
•omit, and gramma, a letter), in Lit., is a term applied 
to oertain compositions in which particular letters are 
invariably left out. Thus, Tryphiodorus is reported by 
Heiychius to have written azi Odyssey in which there 
was no«s in the first book, no b in the second, and so on. 
“ iga wrote a novel without using the letters 

. .. , I G. W. Burmann wrote a po* tn in German 

without the letter r. The production ut such works 
is laborious trifling; it serves no purpose, and the 
selection of particular words must seriously interfere 
with the natural course of the poem ot .lairative. 

Lipoma, U-po'-md. (Gr. Upon, fat), in Surg., is a soft 
indolent tumonr, arising from a luxuriantly of fat xn 
the oellular membrane. 

Ltrrnuno, lip-pe-tu'-do (Lnt. lip pvt, blear-eyed), 
w a ohronio inffanimatoiy disease ot the <»yes, com* 
WMMtly called bleared-eyes. It consists in the exudation | 


laiflt 

of a puriform humour from the margins of the eyelids, 
which often causes them to stick together during the 
night. (See Ophthalmia.) 

Lipyl, Oxide of, lip'-ile, in Chem., 0,H,0, a hypo- 
thetical body, supposed by Berzelius to form the base 
of oils and fats, and to nmte with, two equivalents of 
water to form glycerine at the moment of deoompo- 
“tion. 

Liquefaction, Uk-we-fuV-shun. (Lat. liquefaciio), 
the act or operation of melting or dissolving, or the 
conversion of a solid into a liquid by the agency of 
heat. When heat is applied in sufficient quantity to 
any solid body, it changes its form and becomes liquid. 
In the case of ice, this change is railed liquefaction; 
but in the case of the metals it is more frequently 
called fusion. Under the combined influence of pres- 
sure and cold, nearly all the gases have been liquefied. 
Bodies require very various degrees of temperature fbr 
liquefaction. Mercury, for example, fuses at 30° below 
zero; while. wrought iron requires a temperature as 
high as 3280 9 . (See Fubutq-Poihn.) 

Liquiub, lik'-yure (Fr.), apalatable spirituous cordial 
composed of water, alcohol, sugar, ana some aromatic 
nfusion extracted from fruits, seeds, Ac. Different 
,iqueurs vary according to the proportions of sugar and 
alcohol contained in them. Amongst the Frenoh they 
are divided into three classes. First, the ratafae, or 
Hii*n liqueurs, m which the sugAr, the alcohol, and 
the aromatic substance are in email quantities. Amongst 
these are anise-water, noyau, and the apricot, cherry, 
and other ratafias. The second div ision consists of the 
oils, or fine liquours, with more saccharine and spirituous 
matter ; as the anisette, curagoa, Ac. The third ar6 
the cream j, or superline liqueurs, such as rosoglio, 
maraschino, Daqtzio water, Ac. In some cases, tho 
same aromatic infusion may give its name to two dif- 
ferent liqueurs, according to the proportion of their 
constituent materials , as tun dc noyau and creme de 
noyau. 

Liquid, liV-vid (Lat. liqno , I melt), a fluid; a 
material substance the particles of which have a per- 
fect freedom of motion, without any sensible tendency 
to approach to or recede from one another, except 
by the action of some external power. Liquidity, os 
a condition of matter, is therefore comprehended in 
tho condition of fluidity. (See Fluid.) The particles 
of a liquid are held together with considerable force, 

^withstanding thoir freedom of motion ; since a small 

S quantity of a liquid has a tendency to take a spherical 
orm when at a distance from any substance for which 
its particles have greater affinity than for one another 
This is particularly apparent in mercury, oil, and 
water. The first ot these, upon being allowed to drop 
on a table, separates itself into globiDes ; and the two 
others take a similar form when a small quantity of 
either is suspended from the extremity of a pointed 
object The lorm of the dew drop is also another 
laimlur lustance. 

Liquxdamuab, hk'-Kid-um-bar, in Bot., a gen. of 
balsamiferous trees, constituting the nat. ord. Altm- 
qiacea, or Balsamijlua?. There are three species, 
which are naf ivei of the warmer pvrts ot India, North 
America, and the Levant. L. orientate yields the 
liquid etorax of the shops : this is obtumea from the 
inner bark, which is afterwards used by the Turks for 
the purpose of furoigatiofi, and is the cortex thymia- 
matte or etorax bark of pharmacologists. In Cyprus 
the tree is called xylon ejfeudi (the wood of our Lord). 
L. etyrac\fiua, un Amencan tree, yields by incision a 
fluid balsamic juice, called liquidambar , or copalm 
balsam. L. altingui, a native ot Java, yields a similar 
flagrant balsam. In their effects and uses, these 

E roducta resemble the balsams of Peru and Tolu, 
cnzoin, Ac. 

Liquids, lik’-mide (Lat. liqueo, I flow). In Gram., 
is a term applied to the four letters /, tn, n , r, from their 
readily uniting with other consonants, and flowing, as 
it were, into their sounds. They are also called semi- 
vowels. 

Liquobioi. (See Glyoybhixxa.) 

List, lut (Aog.-Sax.), is used to signify the inclosed 
field or piece or ground wherein the ancient knights 
held the jousts and tournaments. It was so called 
from being surrounded with pales, barriers, or stakes, 
as with a list or border, like a pieee of cloth. Some of 
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tbeM were double, oue for eech cavalier, separatini 
them from etch other, so that they could not spproacl 
within n spear's length. Hence, to enter the list* * 
need llguvutively to denote engaging in • contest. 
Lnr, Civil. (See Civil List ) 

Lit 9i Jusnes. (Set Bnt> or Justice.) 

Litany, UfHne (Or l*tane\a t supplication), sigoiiet 
n general enpplicntion for the removal of any calamit; 
by which a anarch, community, people, or nation, me; 
be afflicted. As to the form in which btanies an 
made,— namely, in short petitions by the priest, wit! 
responses by the people, St. Chrysostom derives th< 
sub tom from the primitive ages, when the priest begai 
And uttered by the spirit some things fit to be prayec 
Tor, and the people joined iu the intercessions, saying, 
• We beaeeon thee to hear us, good Lord." Several 
>f these forms were alterwards written down, one' 
sere the original of oor present litaniea. Abom 
ld. 400, litanies began to bo used in processions, th> 
>eople walking barefoot, and repeating them witl 
treat devotion. At first the use of litanies was nol 
lxed to any stated time: they were employed only aa 
tzigencies required. The council of Orleans, a.d. 611, 
ixpressly recognizes litanies as peculiarly solemn 
applications, and enjoins their use preparatory to the 
lefeuration of a high festival. In the Spanish church, 
n like manner, they were observed in the week aftei 
’entecost. Other eonntries subsequently appointee 
hem at a variety of other seasons, till, in the seventeenth 
ounoil of Toledo, a d. 691, it wav decreed that they 
honld be used once in each month. By degrees they 
rere extended to two days in the week ; and Wednes< 
ay and Friday, being the ancient stationary days, 
rere set apart for that purpose. Theso days are ap- 
ointed by the fifteenth canon of our church for using 
he litany, to which, by the rubric, Sunday is added, 
s being the day of the greatest assembly for divine 
srvioe. About a d. 600, Gregory the Great, from all 
le litanies extant, composed the famous Seven-fold 
iitany ( Liiania tepfiformit ), by which Home is said 
> have been delivered from a grievous pestilence, 
his has been the model followed by all the Western 
hurches since that time, and ours comes nearer to it 
isn that in the present Roman missal, wherein later 
opes had put invocations of saints and sncb-like, 
hich oor reformers justly expunged. The Church of 
ngland litany, however, is not an exact transcript of 
iy ancient form, though composed of materials of 
>ry ancient date. Before the last review of the common 
■ayer, the litany formed a distinct servico by itself, 
it used at the time of the other senices ; but it has 
nee been united with the morning prayer, though 
ill retaining its separate place in the Fraycr-book. 
he litany is nsnally considered as embracing four 
am divisions ; viz., invocations, deprecations, inter- 
nsions, and supplications. ' 

Litchi. (See NBFHKLIUlf.) 

Litbbaby Pbofbbty. (See Copyright.) 

Litbbati, ht-e-rai'-te (Lat. htera , a letter), denotes, 
general, learned men, or men of letters. In China, 
is applied to all such as are able to read and write 
eir own language ; and is also the name of a parti- 
lar sect, composed principslly of the most learned 
in of that oountiy, and called IbejK&io*, or learned, 
ic literati alone are capable of being made man- 
rins. 

Litrbatttbb, IW-e-rd-tur* (Lat. liiera, a letter), in 
widest signification, denotes the whole of what has 
en written. This is the meaning which the word 
nally bears on the continent; but with us it is gene- 
ly restricted to what may be termed elegaot litera- 
re, or bellee-lettree , to the exclusion of works of 
sitive science and mere erudition. Taken in its 
lest signification, it is usual to divide it into several 
•tinet parts, according to periods or countries, or its 
ferent kinds. Thus we nave the literature of the 
3ient world, of the middle ages, and of modern times ; 

» literature of Greece, Rome, Ac. ; prose literature, 
etical literature; and so on. under the names of the 
rerent countries will be found an account of their 
iratnre. The history of literature is a subject of 
it extent end Importance, and demanding for its 
motion a union of some of the highest faculties. It 
nands aa extensive and minute acquaintance with 
iks on the greatest variety of subjects ; a power of 
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critically discerning their various merits j a knowledge 
of their different authors ; and a power of tracing the 
dependence or bearing of one work upon another. To 
literature, • in the moat especial manner, belongs 
poetry, ana, next m degree, narrative and descriptive 
history; then reasoning and pure speculation, fa so 
far as they influence tho actions of human lifo : finally, 
wit and eloquence, provided they do not evaporate in 
the fleeting breath of words, but display themselves in 
the enduring form of written productions ."— (SebUaelA 
The main object of literary history is tp show the 
general progress and phases of intellectual develop, 
ment, and of sesthetie and moral culture. Political 
history deals chiefly with events, literary history with 
thought ; each merges into theother, and they are neces- 
sarily connected in any complete narrative. If we eon. 
template the tree of collective knowledge and art, with 
its branches ramifying through all ages and tongues, 
through all gradations of mental culture, we fina that 
it may be traced more particularly to ten nations. Our 
pye is first captivated by the flowery fields of Greek 
literature and art, the eonspiouous beginning of all 
mental onlture. On examining it more closely, we are 
carried back into oriental regions, where the stupen- 
dous monuments of Hmdostan, the gigantio ruins of 
which stand forth as the relics of a former world, meet 
our wondering gaze on the firmest rock of this pri- 
mordial world. Moses laid the foundations of the 
temple of Hebrew prophecy, the glory of which 
irradiated the olden poetic and sacred tradition of 
Persia with a kindred refulgence as far as it ean be 
discerned amid the impure admixtures of Arab creed. 
Both elements of mental culture, Greek andOriental. 
after passing through the earnest Roman world, flow 
into Christian ages, m which a new' living stem of noble 
intellect, grafted on the old northern stock, has shot 
Forth with great vigour among the four most cultivated 
nations of tho west,— the Italians, French, Spaniards, 
and English— in poetry and criticism, in arts of every 
kind, and in philosophy, both true and false. The 
German mind forms the connecting bond of this intel- 
lectual development of the four great Romanic nations ; 
inasmuch as it has boen the cause and mainstay of the 
jreat intellectual burst throughout Europe. “The 
ipintual culture of thoso fonr nations rests on what 
we have already more than once characterized as 
ho four elementary powers of common objective per- 
‘eption ; accordingly, we see in the Italians iiuagma- 
-ion and a love of art; in the French, reason and 
iratory ; in the English, keen perception and historic 
jowors ; and in the Spaniards, intense nationality and 
metical feeling. But the German mind explores the 
nore profound hidden springs of the inner life, where 
.hose elementary forces no longer appear disunited, 
int the entire power of living consciousness, both in 
bought and art, proceeds from one common root."— 
Schlegel's Ihbtary of Literature.) From the diffi- 
iulty of tho undertaking, it is not to be wondered 
it that works on general literature are so rare. Even 
o take up tho literature of a particular people, or 
imo, or science, is a labour that few are equal to; 
iut some excellent works on these departments exist, 
md those on the literature of the different countries 
iro referred to in these articles. The classical and 
aeducval writers have rendered scarcely any sen ice 
o this department, except by leaving materials. The 
lassies contain only scattered and detached materiala 
>r a literary history, partly in biographies of poets, 
hilosophers, orators, jfce.; partly in criticisms and 
ixtracts from their writings. The nearest approach to 
history of literature among the ancients occurs in a 
ingle chapter of Quintilian (B. x. c. i.), in which he 
asses rapidly over the names snd obsrseters of the 
oeta, orators, and historians of Greece and Rome, 
’ateroulns, also, in a remarkable passage, shows from 
listorical instances how great men are found to cluster 
Dgether at particular times and m particular places, 
'he father of literary history is the celebrated Conrad 
'•esner, whose work “ Bibliotheca Universalis" (1645- 
i) contains vast stores of knowledge on the subject of 
.nth ora and their writings, arranged, however, not in 
brooological, but m alphabetical order. An Italian 
esuit, Possevin, made a somewhat nearer approach 
o a work of this kind in bis “ Bibliotheca Belecta,** 
lubliehed at Rome in 1693. Still, notwithstanding 
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Polyphemus dimmed «C hie single eye. He gives the literature is one of the-most marked ehamotmietios of 
outlines of a scheme which 'should contain 11 the anti- an adtanoed civilisation, aad it, exercises an important 
quities and originals of knowledges, and their sects, influence on practical life, on the destiny of nations, 
their inventions, their traditions, their divers ad minis- and on the progress of ages. As ctalisauom becomes 
trauons aud maaagings, their flourishing", their oppo- diffused, the literutureof a country comes more and 
eitions, decays, depressions, oblivions, removes, with more into sympathy with ordinary life. Nor does 
the causes and occasions of them, and all other events literature lose anything by being thus h 
concerning learning throughout the ages of the 
orld." Such a history, he rays, would “ make learned 
men wise in the use and administration of learning ** 

No one has* presumed to till up the outline which 
Bacon himself could bat sketch. The “ Prodromes 
Histories Litcrari® ” of Peter Lambeck, which was 
published at Hamburg in 1059, was an attempt to 
frame a universal history of letters ; but he was unable 


„ _ „ brought into 

contact with common life; for those works are ever the 
best and most useful which speak to the feelings and 
sympathies of the great mam of the people. Too 
frequently, aud too long, have literature ana life been 
completely alienated from eaoh other, like two diatinct 
worlds, having no interests, no sympathies in com- 
mon, to the great injury of both. Literature has been 
despised in the eyes of the world, and the world he* been 


i of letters. “The isola- 
i distinctive body,'* says Fred. 

. „ . i great mass of the people, is the 

great erudition and judgment, and which in the next * most formidable obstacle m the way of national 
age received considerable additions at the hands of civilisation. The various innate mcltnotiona, nay, the 
Fabrieiua. “In his review of hooks," says Hallam, very conditions and circumstances of men, should, to a 
"* in every province of literature, Morhol adopts a certain extent, co-operate, if the productions of the 
sufficiently chronological order; his judgments are mind are to be perfected or appreciated.*' “The pro* 
ehort, but usually judicious ; his erudition so copious ducts of the mind cannot A ally be said to have any 
that later writer* have freely bom ved from the other fertile soil in which totaks root than those senti- 
' Polyhiator/ and in many ports added little to its meats common to all noble-minded and God-seeking 
enumeration." But he was more conversant with men, and with these the genuine patriotism aad national 
writers in Latin than the modern languages ; and m reminiscences of a people, whose ocoents they breath* 

E articular shows a scanty acquaintance with English and whose welfare they are intended to promote/* “ft 
terature. Another century elapsed before another is curious among ourselves to trace the decline of the 
great work of tins Lind appeared. The “ Origme, favourite amusements of our ancestors. The theatres 
Frogressa, a SUto attuole d’ ngm Letteratura" oi ore almost deserted by the ranks whioh need to fire- 
Andrtfs, a Spanish Jesuit, was published at Parma nuent them. The public assembly-rooms of the rich, 
(1783-90), in five sols. 4to. It is un extraordinary per- the suburban plaoes of resort for nightly entertain- 
lonnance, embracing both ancient and modern literature ments, once so common among the middle classes, are 
in its full extent. His learning is very extensive, but alike falling into comparative disuse. Of the increased 
not. generally speaking, profound, and his style is rather infrequency of play, or even games of skill m society, 
diffuse and lndetlmto ; but his taste is correct, and his ci cry-one can judge. Of wine, the consumptiou hoe 

E 'neral views not injudicious. Tho work of J. G. certainly not increased one half in a century, whde the 
lohhorn, — “Ocschichto iter Literatur vom lhrem niimber of consumers has probably been quintupled or 
Anfango bis auf die neucsten Zcitcn” (1805-11) (2nd sextupled. All these things afforded a certain quantity 
edition, 13 vols., Gottingen, 1H1S), is more methodical of occupation, and the substitute for one and all has 
and specific than any that had preceded it, but nhows been the same,— literal lire/*— (Braude's Dictionary.) 
% less thorough acquaintance with science and the One effect of this great spread of literature m the 
modern langnngcs than with Oriental and theological present day is to be regretted. The great demand upon 
literature. Of subsequent general literary histories the powers of distinguished men of letters, and the 
tho most important are Wachler*s “Handbueh der temptation to satisfy the cravings of the public, lead to 
Gesohiohte der Literatur ** (3rd oditioa, 1 vols , 1833), the production of works not thoroughly matured ; and 
and Grasse’s “ II andnuch der idlgememen Literatur- Jmnce there is in the literature ot the present day a 
gosohichto" (1837-55). The first great work on the lamentable amount of loose thinking and careless 
literary history of nny particular country is that nting ; nor is there that proportion of works of an 
of Tiraboscln, of Italy. It appeared m 1772-82, enduring nature that might be expected. The remarks 
in twelve volumes, 4to , and enrnes down to the tlut have been levelled at literature, as a profession, 
close of tho 17th century. “ In full and clear ex- are no longer applicable to it. In this, as in any 
position, in minute ami exact investigation of facts, ’ ” ‘ " ’ ‘ 

Tiraboschi has few super mu ; and such is lna good sense 
in criticism, Unit we must regret the sparing use he has 
made of it ."— (TIallam ) A writer, interior m reputa- 


tion, but who devojes more attention to tho anulvzing 
‘ ‘ lofi 


of works than Titaboschi, w Corniam, whose “Hecol 
della Letteratura ltaliana doped suo Uisorgmicnto*' 
was published in nine volumes (1S04-13). The French 
author Gingmtad has also written a history of Italian ..... 
literature (1811-19). SisniondiV History or the Liters- metals, of which potassium, sodium, cesium. 


n her walk of liie, talent, industry, and perseverance 
will lnvniuldy cnmmmri »i ,b pi‘m 

LlTUAIiOU. IS*» l.i IP, Ox !.>■■» o».) 

Lrrni isis, MA-i'-u-vt# (Gr. lifhoe , a stone), in Med., 
s tho disease of stone in the bladder or kidney (tee 
Calculus). Also a disease of the eyelids, m which 
their margins are beset with small hard tumours. 

Lithium, lilh'-e-um, in C hem.. —symbol Li, equiv. 
3*5, «.pec. grav. 0*59,— one of the alkaline group of 


ture of Southern Europo" is a pleaffing and popular Indium, are tho other members. It closely resembles 
work, yet by no means superficial or unsatisfactory, these metals in most of it* properties, forming an 
There is no esteemed complete history either of French alkali bj its union with oxygen, decomposing water at 
or English literature. The colossal literary history of ordinary temperatures, and having so lew a specific 
France, undertaken by the Benedictines in 1733, is gravity that it will float in the lightest known fluid, 
still unfinished. In 1857, Demogeot published a bnl- It is found in nature, in available quantities, in 
liant summary in one volume. Waitou's “ History of triphyhne, petahte, and lepidohto: and from theex- 
Knalish Poetry, 1 * extend* ng only to the reign of Eliza- perimmts of Me"srs. Bunsen and Kirchnff, it appears 
both, has remained n favouiite work Hailam's “ In- J o be \cry widely distributed m minute quantities 
troduotion to the Literature of Krn lie in the 15th, n mineral springs, soils, and the ashes of plants. 
18th, and 17th Oentunos" is a work hardly surpassed, The oxide lithia, LiO, forms a hydrate like pot- 
in respect of learning and philosophical criticism, by ash and soda. It differs from them by being less 
any literary history, la Germany, Bracket*, Tenne- soluble in water, by. not deliquescing in air, and by oot- 
roann, Bohle, and others, have written histories of *ng on platinum at a high temperature. The salts of 
philosophy. Vflmar is the principal general hxsto- ithia are colourless. The mira/e is very soluble sad 
nan of German literature; Boutorwek, of modern deliquescent; tho sulphate is soluble end forms fine 
poetry and eloquence (1801-19) ; Wilhelm von Sehlagel, crystals ; the carbonate is sparingly soluble, giving na 
of dramatio literature (1809-11 ) j and ?«i*linaad Wolf, - lkalioe reaction. The ohlonde of lithium crystallises 
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in enbee, and 1 a verydahquraccnt and actable in alcohol ; water. Hie lithographic chalk and ink which are need 
therein differing from the chlorides «f potassium and in the axrautionofdrawiaisimd writing on the atone, 
ondhm. tt^ilta of htbi., when cxj&ed on plati- 

;■“» «*»*»*» •*™ r Wowpwe flra., eolottEth . <mXet ud abaU-lu, which m oot«*rrt hj the .ddiuoo <?• 
ij»m« » bnttu nt rrf. K wiU bc m from the *I»Te hub taapUMk, to dlo« tho wtiuto rnttorfM of 
brief de scription, that lithia forma the connecting link hie work while the drawing ia in progress. A little 
between the alkalies end the alkaline earths. Lithia, Venice turpentine is generally addStothese ingre- 
and its salts, have remained without nay practical diento when it is dssived to produce lithographic ink. 
value from the time of their discovery, in 1817, by and there is eome little difference in the proportions in 
Arfwedson, until a few yean since, when Dr. Oarroa which they ere mixed for each composition respect, 
introduced its use in cases of gout and atone. Its ively. The whole is melted and blended together over 
notion on the wrio concretions ismnch more rapid than n slow Are, and the mixture is then poured into moulds, 
that of the aalts of potassium and sodium. It is gene- in which it is allowed to dry and harden for uae. The 
rally exhibited in the form of aerated carbonate or chalk is moulded in the form* usually adopted for cray- 
effervesoing citrate. Its name is derived from htho$ t a ons, and it is used in its dry state; but the ink it 
stone, it having been found in the mineral kingdom rubbed on a palette, like any ordinary water-colour, 
only. and applied to the stone by means of a pen or camel- 

LnxccnuraT, h-thoq'-ru-fe ( Or . lifkot, a stone, and hair pencil. The soap whioh is used m the above com* 
graphein , to write), an important branch of the art of positions causes them to be soluble m water, and when 
printing, by which impressions can bo taken from tho design as completed, it niu«t therefore be fixed on 
drawings or writing of anr description, executed on the stone. Tins is done by pouring a weak solution of 
stone with compositions of o greasy nature, termed nitrous acid over it, wind? has the effect Of destroying 
lithographic chalk and hthographio ink. The process the soluble nature of the composition by oombitnng 
is a chemical one, based entirely on the antipathy with the soap and neutralising its properties, so that 
which exists between water and oil, or grease of any the chalk or ink » no longer liable to injury from the 
kind, and which prevents them from entering readily application of water to the stone. Alter this the 
into combination. This will be seen irom the desenp- stone is delnered to the printer, who damps the 
tinn of tho method by which hthographio printing ib surface with water rendered slightly acidulous by 
effected; and as the impressions are taken fiom a plain tho addition of a very small quantity of nitrons 
and even surface, which w prepared to receive printers* acid. As the stone is porous, all the parts which 
ink m some parts and to reject it in others, it differs are untouched by the greasy ink or chalk imbibe the 
entirely from ordinary printing from movable typo and water readily; but the dctigu remains perfectly dry, 
wood-engravings, on the one hand, iu which the impres- on account of the greasy nature of* tho composition 
non ia derived from projecting pieces of tho origins! with which it has been executed; since grease and 
surface, between which spaces nave been cut away by water will not combine. A roller ohurged with print- 
tho graver,— and from printing from steel and copper- mg-ink is now passed over the stone, and as oil enteri 
plates on the other, in which the impression ib obtained largely into the composition of pnuting-ink, the ink 
from hollow lines that are sonic below the surface by will be absorbed immediately by every part of the 
the corrosive action of acid and by the etching needle design; but it will havo no effect whatever on the 
and graver. The invention of the art i* due to a Grr- wetted portions of Ihe atone which are untouehed by 
man, Alois Sennefelder, who first practised it about the chalk or ink, and will pass over them, leaving them 
1795, and introduced it into Germany two or three perfectly dean and nnsoilerl. A piece ot paper which 
yean after. One of the first to whom ho commum- has been previously damned is then laid on the atone, 
cated his discovery was a gentleman ot Frankfort, and an impression of tho drawing or writing is obtained 
named Atidrl, who applied it with success to j*r* t*»i - m the usual manner by tlie aid of a printing-press, 
music. His son, Mr l\ II. Andr£, introduced i'*» i« \n iib'»r method of preparing a stone for lithographic 

into thie country in 1801. He did not, however, tat printing, is to cover the surface with a coating of gum- 
out a patent for tho process, lest it should he discovered water coloured with a black or red pigment. The 
by the specification which ho would bo obliged to make, design is then executed with an etching-needle, which 
He brought out a scries of lithographic drawings by scr:ip**s away tho coating of coloured gum wherever it 
West, Fuseli, and others ; but the Hrt did not obt,nn n> applied, and allows the surfaen of the stone to 
any decided success, owing to its capabilities not being appear through it, giviug tho drawing or etching the 
sufficiently explained. V* 1 i'* 1 * ‘be process w,n ipeurunee of having been executed in white on a 
adopted at tho Wur-ollhe I |- .g rough maps nek or red ground, as tho case mav be. Oil is then 
and the plans of battles, it was not practised in Hng- applied to the stone, which readily imbibes it through 
land to any extent until about twenty years after its the openings made in the ground by the etching-noodle, 
discovery, when it was brought into general use by After this tho ground is washed off, and impressions 
Mr Ackermann, an artists' colourmun and print pub- are taken from the stone m the manner already de- 
lieher of celebrity. Since that tune the process has scribed. Drawings executed m black and white on a 
been greatly extended and impioved, ana is now up- tinted ground, or in three tints, as it is usually termed, 
phedtothe production of coloured prints, which can are mutatod in lithography by printing two impres 
searoely be distinguished from Ingblv-Hujshed water- sions on tho same piece of paper from two different 
colour drawings. The stone on which designs for stones From one of these the design, which Is deawn 
hthographio printing are drawn is brought principally upon it with chalk in the usual manner, is obtained, 
from Bavaria. It is a kind of calcareous slate, soft and the tint is produced from the other by means of 
and porous, and of a pale grey or yellowish colour. It colouring matter, the parts which ore to appear white 
is dug from the quarries m large blocks, which are in the impression having been scraped onfe Wore any 
sawn orsplit into layers, varying from one inch to three impressions are taken from the stone. In printing 
inches in thickness ; but great care is required in the from two or more stones, the printer must fake rare 
operation, as the stone is of a brittle nature. To that tho impressions register accurately, or fit exactly 
render them fit for the artist's use, the surface of the together ; that is to sav, that the imprint of the second 
slabs must be made perfectly level and even, and this and following stones, if more than two be used, as m 
is done by rubbing or grinding the face of one stone on chromo-lithography, may fall cxaetly'on that part of the 
that of another,— a little fine sand, moistened with surface of the paper on which the imprint of the first 
water, having been placed between them to facilitate hns been received. In chromo-lithography (from the 
the operation. Stones treated iu this manner are said Greek chroma t colour) the process is similar; hut each 
to be grained, a granulation having been produced on colour and tint required in the picture is imprinted 
the surface which ran be made either fine or ooarse, as from a separate stone. In the first place the design it 
may be required. 'These are used in the production of traood on stone, in outline, and from this impressions 
prints, in imitation of drawings in ohalk and pencil ; are taken, whioh are transferred to other stones, end 
but for the imitation of writing and etching, in which serve to guide those who are employed in preparing 
sharp and well-defined linee are required, and the pro • them for the work in band in placing the varioue colours 
dnction of prints in chromo-lithography, the surface in their proper positions, so that the successive imprints 
of the stone must be rendered as smooth as possible, may blend andnarmonise together, and eo produce a 
and polished, by rubbing it with pumioe-stono and pieture that is pleasing in its general effect when the 
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'whole have been Applied to the peper. Accurate copiei 
of the outline having been transferred to at many 
•tones as may be required, the lights and shadows of 
the drawing are produoed on two of them, in what maj 
be termed washes of sepia and neutral grey, and these 
Jorm the seoond and third stones from which imprints 
are taken. Others are charged in the requisite parts 
with the primary tiota that appear in the drawing and 
those that are necessary to modify these end blend 
them together. The sharp, dark, finishing touches, 
and the final coat, consisting of a sort of glaze or wash 
which softens and subdues the tints that have been 
already laid on, aro placed on others, and the whole 
are applied to the paper m succession in the order 
required. It will be seen that the process is one which 
demands great nicety iu its execution, and that the 
greatest skill and care are necessary in preparing the 
•tones and insuring perfeet accuracy of register, with- 
out which the picture produced Mould be entirely 
spoilt, as the edge of one colour Mould lap over and 
encroach on the space allotted to another, and tho 
work would be blurred in tint and indibtinct or ill- 
defined in outline. Trade circulars, and specimens of 
US. and handwriting, which ore often given m bi 
graphical works, are wntten in lithographic ink, ■ 
what is called transfer-paper, and the writing h al for- 
wards transferred lrom the paper to the stone. Tho 
paper is unsized, but a thin coating gum, prepared 
in a particular manner for the purpose, is spreud met 
the side which is intended to bo written upon. W lion 
the ink is dry, the paper is damped on the reverse side, 
and laid with tho wilting downwards on a polished 
etone. The moisture that has been applied to tlio 
back of the papor partially dissolves the gum, and tho 
paper can be removed, leaving the gum and the writing 
beneath it upon the stone. The licit step in the pro- 
cess is to wash away tho gum, after which Wipressir 
can be taken from the stone in the usual manner I„ 
pressions of maps, charts, armonul bearings for book- 
plates, and designs of a similar natuie, arc taken from 
engravings executed on steel or copper pl.ites m litho- 
graphic ink, and transferred to polished stone while (he 
ink is still wet. Maps printed in this manner aro but 
little inferior to those which are printed from the plate 
itself, and they can be produced at a far cheaper rate, 
owing to the fediousneas of the process ot printing 
from platc 9 compared to that of punting from stone. 
When tho engraving is of small size, several impres- 
sions can be ranged side by side, m rows, and talon off 
at once by a single stroke ot the press. When the 
work is very large, tho transfer may be made to a plate 
of zino instead of etone, as stones ot considerable size 
aro liable to break under the pressure that is brought 
to bear on them. The transfer is made and impressions 
are taken from r me plates in the same w ay us lrom stone. 
On account of tho substitution of zinc plates lor stone, 
the term zincography is applied by some to this kind 
of printing from a plane metal surface. With regard 
to (lie preparation of drawings on stone, it should 
be remarked that stones should be selected that are 

C feetly free from Hums, and of a sufficient degree of 
diiess. They should also be free from scratches ; 
and to secure similarity of texture throughout the 
work, the granulation ot the stones should bo uniform 
all over the surface for drawings in imitation of chalk 
and pencil. While executing the di awing, the artist 
should bo careful to prevent anything whatever from 
falling on the stone, as many instances h ire occurred in 
which % good picture has been injured by allowing frag- 
ments of the chalk to fall on tlio stono while sharpen- 
ing the crayon, or even specks of saliva; while some have 
been irretrievably destroyed by theimprint of thethumb 
or finger incautiously pheed on the surface in handling 
the stone while the hand was watm. Stones that have 
been already used can bo made av.ul.ihle a second time 
bv scraping effthe orHi‘1* dr ■■■■' uml tubbing down 
the surface. -- Kef. /'*■■/ -l ( ' Arts and 

Sciences; llunc mi !.m e .!•/ • m "i-r -hi wj on Stone, 
LiTHOwnrv, hth'-o-maH+e (Or. lit ho*, a sfonc, and 
•Fi riiffia, divinutiou), is a sped • ot divination per- 
formed by means of stones, in this way Helen is 
reported to hare foretold the destruction of Troy. 

Lithoxtaiptic, li-tkon-trip -f, t (Or. ftfhot, as lone, 
and tnhn, I wear awuy), in Med., was a term used to 
denntn certain medicines which wero behoved to have 
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the power of dissolving oalculi in the bladder. They 
were chiefly prepaiatione of alkalies, which, by cor- 
recting the acid state of the urine, tended to alienate 
the pain; but experience* has abundantly proved that 
they possess no power of breaking op or dissolving 
the stone. The term is now generally applied to such 
medicines as are useiul in counteracting toe formation 
of ealculi. 

LiTHOTomr, li-thoV-o- me (Or. ZUhoe, a atone, and 
temno, I cut), in Su'g., is the operation of cutting into 
tho bladder, in order to extract one or more atones or 
calculi from it. In the article Calculus we have 
already given an account of the nature and formation 
of I hese substances ; and here we shall notice shortly the 
operation that ia generally had recourse to in order to 
remove them. It is first of all necessary to ascertain 
tho actual existence of the etone in tho bladder, and 
that it is not encysted, or adhercnt.to any portion of 
its substance. This is done by introducing a metalko 
instrument, called a sound, through the urethra into 
tho bladder, by which the stone may he felt, and o 
sound produced by striking it. Several methods have 
been recommended of extracting the stone; but there 
are only two of them that can be adopted with any 
propriety : one of these is called tho “ high opera- 
tion,” from being performed immediately above the 
pubes. Them are, however, several objeotions to thia 
mode of operation, and it » now rarely adopted, ex- 
cept for some special reason, as where there is disease 
of tho urethra. The other is called the “ lateral ope- 
ration,” on Recount of tho prostate gland and neck of 
tho bladder being cut laterally. In this case the inci- 
sions are made m the penmenm, and the neck and 
lateral part of tho bladder laid open, so an to allow of 
the extraction of tho stone : it is to lie removed by the 
finger if possible, and if not, by a forceps. Where 
lurge, it is sometimes necessary to crush the stone, 
and take it away piecemeal; in every mstanoe the 
cavity of tho bladder ought to be examined with the 
flngor, to ascertain that thcie is no other atone pre- 
sent. Where numerous, they may be removed with a 
scoop ; and if broken down, tepid water should be 
injected, so as to remove every portion of the calca- 
reous matter, and prevent a nucleus remaining for the 
formation of a future stone. The atter-treatment is 
simple; tho wound is left open or only covered with 
*101110 simple ointment, and m a dependent position, 
hat the urino may flow freely through it. The patient 
is to bo kepi quiet, and on a low regimen, and diluent 
Jrinks administered; and any symptoms of inflamma- 
tion aro to bo met by prompt antiphlogistic treatment. 
In tho courso of two or three d.ijs tbo urine begins to 
flow by the urethra, and is soon wholly discharged in 
'hat way. 

Lituothitt, li-thot'-re-te (Cr. hthoe, a stone, and 
Wro, I bieak into pieces), inSurg, is the operation 
»f breaking into pieces a calculus m the bladder by 
meat.* of instruments passed into that organ through 
'.he urethra, so that the irigments mav be discharged 
hrougli the latter, and thus the pciloimunce of the 
>peration of lithotomy rendered unnecessary. This ie 
>no of the gieat triumphs ot modern Mirgciy, and its 
ntro.luction lias taken place sinco the commencement 
if the present century. Various modes of performing 
.he operation havo been adopted, but tho most ap- 
iroved is that of passing a pair of strong sliding 
forceps, furnished with teeth, tluough the urethra 
nlo the bladder, and lading hold of the calculus, when 
.he lower limb of the forceps is fixed m a vice, and the 
upper struck snmi tjy with a hammer, pn as to break 
‘.he stone. The instrument is then withdrawn, and 
he fragments are nftei words voided with the urine. 
Tf portions remain, tho operation is repeated from time 
o time. This operation is so simple, attended with so 
ittlo danger, nod productive of ao little pHiu, aa to 
en :.t it, where it can be used, immeasurably prefer- 
blo io lithotomy. When tho calculi are very large 
?r very hard, it c annofc be adopted. 

Lina'S, hl'-mue , in Chern., a blue colouring matter 
ihtnined from the Roccella tmctorui, and moistened 
with a solution of cai bouate of potash The chemical 
hnractcr of this convenient test deserves investi- 
gation. It is much used by chemists aa » rough 
:cst for the presence of freeaoid or alkali in a solution 
v gaseous mixture. It is generally used in the form 
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of litBWi-pMff, w Mch h prepared la tho foUo^ng end of (be 6th century. Gregory the Greet and* 
manner:— Cannon commercial litmua la digested ia many additions to itTaad nee if m*nv mMhthc 
water rata e deep-blue eolation Is formed. It is shape that it now buu l&Tte iK nbSSU fe 
* then filtsi^aud p&raof bibulons paper are dipped virtual, JlaSm, whiS w^rieu^cflSJnt 
into it end dried. It oltea happens that the htmas VIII. and Urban VIU. The Ambrosian htorev which 
itself ooataine alkaline matter; iK which ease it will be is used in the cathedra at Milan. U to 'tradition 
necessary to add dilate acid nntil the bine colour jest ascribed to Barnabas j but it takes its name from St 
hegfna tobnra, when e fow drops of the alkaline litmus Ambrose, who mede soma changes in it. It differs 
solution should be added to restore (he balance. Bine from the Roman in form, but not in doctrine. The 
litmus-paper is burnt red bjr acids. Reddened by Mozsrabic liturgy m Spain had undoubtedly a very 
being suspended for a few seconds over the fames of early origin. It was approved by I m dor a of Seville, 
aoetio arid, it serves es a test for alkalies, which restore and tbo fourth council ot Toledo. The Galilean li furor 
it to its original colour. It is hardly necessity to direct is that which was anciently in uso in the Gallican 
the student to keep litmoe-pepera oat of theresohof church, and is said to have had Hilary of Poitiers 
the light and add or alkaline fumes. (For the rationale among its authors. It was supplanted by the Roman 
of the notion of aoids and alkalies on litmus, tee liturgy introduced by Pepin and Charlemagne. The 
Salts. Fee also Soocblla.) whole of the Roman liturgy is in Latin ; those of 

LiTons, li-Uf-UtM (Gr.), m Rliet., is a figure of Protestants in the vernacular of the different countries, 
speech, wherein, by denying the contrary of what we In 1523 Luther drew up a liturgy or form of prayer 
intend, more is signified than we would seem to ex- and administration of the sacraments, which in many 
press. Thus, 14 a man of no mean ability;" meaning points differed but httlo from the mass of the Church 
" of considerable ability/' of Rome* He did not, however, confine bis followers 

Litm. (8eo Mitric System.) to this form; and hence every country in which 

Limbs, a term applied in A gr. to the straw, Lutheranism prevails has its own liturgy, agreeing 

fern, or other dry substances which aro placed under with tho others in essentials, but differing in many 
hursca and cattle, in the stables, cow-houses, farm* things of an immaterial nature. In recent times, 
yards, Ac , for the purpose of beeping tho animals Lutherans liavo begun to lay raoro and more stress 
clean and warm, ana providing a supply of manure, upon the liturgical parts ot dnnio service; and in 
For this latter object all sorts of dry material* ought many parts of tho continent changes have keen intro- 
to bo carefully collected and stacked for winter use. duced in tho liturgies which have given rise to violent 
The term is also used to denote a brood of young pigs, controversies, those in luiour of the changes being 
puppies, kittens, and other quadrupeds. A vehicle accused by their opponents of leaning toward the 
'ormed with shafts, supporting a bed between them, views of the Roman Catholic church. Calvin prepared 
.n which a person may be borne by men or by a horse, no liturgy ; hut his followers in Genova, France, Hol- 
is called a litter. In the latter case it is usually land, uud other places, drew up forma of prayer, of 

called a hone-litter; and a similar carriage in India which the Genevese and the French are the most im- 

is called * palanquin. portant. Tn Scotland, the Presbyteriun churches make 

Liturgy, Ut'-ur-je (Gr. leitourgia, from leilot, pub- use of no liturgy. The most celebrated among the 
lie, and ergon , work), denotes, in tho original, auy liturgies of the Protestant churches is that of the 
public act or service, whether of a Barred or secular Church of England. The publication of Henry VlII/o 
nature. It afterward* came to bo applied generally to "Primer," in 1336, was one of the first steps in the 
the public service of God in tho Church, and m this reformation of doctrine and worship in this country, 
sense is frequently used in the Beptuagint translation Two years later the Convocation appointed a com- 
«f the Old Testament. Aft a later period the term was mittee to compose a book entitled "The Godly 
restricted to the ofiice of the holy Communion, and in .md Pious Institution of a Christian Man,*' eon- 

this sense it is to bo understood when wo speak of the taming a declaration of the Lord’s Prayer, the 

Liturgy of St. James, St. Chrysostom, Ate. At tho Ave Maria, Creed, ten commandments, seven saers- 
present day the word is employed to designate the moats. Ac. In 10 16 a second Primer came out, and 
ordinary prescribed service or tho Church, either with m 1517, the 1st of Edward VJ„ Archbishop Cranmer, 
or without the Communion office. In tbo first ages Bishop Ridley, and cloven other eminent bishops and 
every bishop was at liberty to order the form of divine divines, were commissioned by tho king to draw np a 
service In niB own church; and accordingly each par- communion-service, and to complete the whole hturay 
ticular church or diocese had its proper liturgy. This by adding public offices for Sundays and holidnya, for 
privilege the bishops retained for several ages. Hence baptism, confirmation, matrimony, burial, and other 
wo find that in early times different liturgies were in special occasion*. Our excellent liturgy, thus compiled, 
uve in different parts of this country ; tho cathedrals was revised and approved by the archbishops, binnops, 
of Fork, Lincoln, Hereford, and Bangor, and even and clergy of both provinces ot Canterbury and York, 
Aberdeen, in Scotland, having their respective uses, and then confirmed by the king and tbreo estates in 
Christian liturgies are divided into three classes, —those parliament, 1518. Romo objections being taken to 
of the Eastern, tho Roman Catholic, and the Pro- certain parts of it, it was orcfi red to be revised j and, 
testant churches. In the Eastern church several in 1551, again received the sanction of parliament, 
liturgies are in use. That ascribed to St. James is These sets, however, were repealed in tho first year of 
used by the church at Jerusalem, and may dato as far Queen Mary, who restored the Latin liturgies of the 
hack as the 2nd oentuiy; but many additions have Roman church. In 156l», the first year of the reign of 
been made in later times. The liturgy of St. Mark Queen Elizabeth, the act of repeal was reversed, and 
(Alexandrine liturgy) ia ascribed to Cyril of Alexan- the former liturgy, the second book of Edward, was 
dna, and still forms the main part of the Coptic and restored. It was, however, subjected to a further re- 
Ethiopian liturgies. A third very important liturgy is vision, by which some few passages were altered, amt 
contained in the Apostolic Constitutions, and has been the petition in tbo litany for being delnered " from the 
averibed to Clement of Rome ; hat modern investiga- tyranny of the bishop of Romo and all his detestable 
tions have shown that its origin must belong to a later enormities," left out, in order that consnentiono 
period. The liturgies of Basil and Chrysostom are Catholics might not be prevented from joining in tho 
revisions of the liturgy of St. Jataes, and are the main common service. In the first year of James I. (160ft) 
sources of tho liturgy of tho BusNsn church. The it underwent another revision, m consequence of a 
first beginnings of tho Roman liturgy undoubtedly conference held at Hampton Court between some 
reach back to the time of the earliest bishops. Iu the bishops and divines of the Church of England on 
Romish ehuroh the liturgy is divided into several hooks tho one side, and some Puritans on the other. The 
or offices t as the Breviary, oontaining the matins, lauds, principal changes introduced were additions of some 
Ac.; (he Ceremonial#, or office peculiar to the pope; prayers and thanksgivings, and of that part of tbo 
the Missal, or office of the mass ; the Pontificals, direct- Catechism which contains the doctrine of tho eaera- 

ments. Homo alterations ware also made in the rubrio 
relative to the absolution, to tho confirmation, and to 
the office of private baptism, which wasco iflned to tho 


**rd Mturgy is applied only” to”the office of the mass. 
Its history can be traced back as far as the middle or 
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iawfal minister, so as to prevent laymen from presum 
mg to baptize. In this state it continued till the reig 
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of Charles II., who, in 1661, issued a commission em- bular veins. From these interlobular veins proeeed. 


powering twelve bishops, end as many Presbyterian on every side, minute capillaries, which form 

divines, to make each reasonable and necessary altera- networks, that seem to make op nearly the whol 

tions as they should jointly agree upon, nine assistants stance of the lobules. Through the capillaries the 
being added on each side, to supply the piece of any of blood passes into Mtro-lobolar veins, or whioh one, 
the twelve principals who should happen to be absent, with its outspread branches, occupies the centre or 
, These commissioners had several meetings at the Savoy, axis of each lobule; and these intralobular veins, by 
bnt to very little purpose, as the two parties could not suooessive junction and conflux, make up the trunks 
come to any agreement, some of tne Presbyterians of the hepatio veins, by which the blood of the portal 
maintaining that it was too bad to be mended ; and vein, after secreting the bile, is carried from the liver. 
Baxter prepared one of his own, which he proposed in The secretion of bile (vac Bilk), though the chief and 
its place. The conference, therefore, broke up without most obvious of the functions of the liver, is not the 
Anything being done, except that some particular oulyoue winch it has to perform; for recent discoveries 
alterations were proposed by the episcopalian divines, have shown that important changes are effected in eer- 
which, in the May following, were considered mid tain constituents of the blood, in its transit through 
agreed to by the whole clergy m convocation. The this gland, whereby they are rendered more fife ior 
English liturgy was then brought into the state in their subsequent purposes in the animal economy, 
which it at present stands, and was unanimously sub- From the labours of M. C. Bernard, it appears that 
seabed by both bousrs of convocation of both provinces the low form of albuminons matter conveyed from the 


liturgy was adopted in Ireland shortly after the Ro- also possesses the remarkable property of forming 
formation in England The English liturgy, says sugar out of principles m the blood which contain no 
Bishop Jebb, “ possesses » peculiar temperament, trace of saccharine or amylaceous matter. Theeicre- 
equiilfy remote lioin all extremes, and harmoniously tory apparatus of the liver consists of the hepatio, 
blendiug all excellencies : it is not superstitious, it is common, and cystic ducts, and the gall-bladder. The 
not fanatical, it is not cold and formal, it is not rap- biliary ducts commence by small twigs in each lobule, 
turous and violent ; but it unites, beyond any other and join, terming, where they emerge from the gland, 
human composition, sublime truth and pure spirit, the hepatic duct. Thin duct, after passing down for a 
the calmest wisdom and the must energetic devotion." short distance, is joined at an angle by the cystic duct 
Liturgies, as a special branch ot practical theology, from the gall-bladder. The common duct thus formed 
have been divided into three parts ; viz (1) Dogmatical, is culled the ductu9 communis culcdoclma, and empties 
or an investigation into the nature and essence ot liturgy itself into the duodenum. The retention of the mate* 
(divine service) ; (2) historical, or the history of (he imls ot the bile in the blood acts like a poison upon 
various liturgies; and (3) practical, or the application Lha nervous system, und if the suspension of secretion 
of the results of the two former parts to the present is complete, death soon takes place. Much of the 
condition of divine worship. | cerebral disturbance) accompanying dyspepsia, some 

Liven, Zte'-cr (Max. ItJ'er , Gr. hepar ), in Anat , is the I forms of which are populaily known as “liver com- 
fcecretmg organ or gland by which the bile is ionned. 1 plaint," is doubtless due to deficiency of the biliary 
It is situated in the right hypochondriac and epigist rio ser ration, and the non-ehmination of certain delete- 
regions, below the diaphragm, and is ot a rcddi-h- riuus constituents. (For diseases of the liver, see 
brown colour. Its form is 11 regular, being com ex on Bu.n, Bilious, Dyspepsia, Hepatitis, &o.) — Ref. 
the upper surface, irregularly eonravo below, very Todd’s Cyclopedia qf Anatomy und Physiology; Car- 
tluok behind, and very thin in front, and in the adult pen ter ’s Physiology; Budd’s Treatise on Diseases of 
it generally weighs from three to four pounds. It is the Liver . 

divided into two principal lobes, the tight and left,— Lives o» Sulfhdb, in Chem , a brown-red mass, 
the former of which is by much the larger. They are sometimes osed in medicine, prepared by fusing two 
divided on the upper side by a broad ligament, and parts of carbonate of potash with one of sulphur. It 
below by a considerable depression, or fossa. Between is a compound, composed of tersulphide of potassium, 
and below these two lobes is a smaller lobe, called hyposulphite of potash, and sulphate of potash, 
lobuloa Spigelii. To the left it has the fissure for the Liverwort. ( See Hefatioaoea.) 
lodgment of the ductus venoms ; on the right, the fla- Livery, liv’-e-re (Fr. liorts), is applied to the dis- 
eure for the vena cava. The lobulus caudatus is a tinctivo dress given by masters to their male servants, 
tail-like process of tho liver, stretching downwards It ib said to be derived from the custom of the early 
from the middle of the right lobe to the lobulus Spige- kings of France of presenting to the servants through- 
Iii. The liver, like tho other viscera of the abdomen, out the palace particular sets of clothes at the royal 
receives an investment from the lining membrane of expense. In the days of chivalry, livery was not any 
that cavity,— the peritoneum, which bei ng reflected from mark of degradation ; for tho duke’s son wore a prince's 
it at different points, forms broad bauds, connecting livery; the earl’s son a duke’s; and so on. Cavaliers 
the liver with the surrounding parts. An investment distinguished themselves at tournaments by wearing 
of areolar tissue is also spread over the organ, extend- tbe livery or badges of their mistresses. For a eon* 
ing into the iatenor, and iorming thin but dense siderable period, the “retainers" of noblemen wore 
•heaths to the vessels and canals, called the capsule of their masters’ hverv. Their service lasted for one 
Olisspn. The blood-vessels of the liver are tbe he- year ; but so formidable did this body become, that 
patie artery and veins, and tho vena ports ; the lvra- no nobleman was at length allowed to retain such fol* 
phatios are numerous, and the nerves are supplied lowers without lioenso. Licenses and retainers were 
from the pneumogavlnc aud phrenic, and the hepatic alike abolished in the reign of Charles II., and, since 
flexus. The proper tissue of the liver is composed of that period, livery baa ouly been worn by the lower 
a great number of granular bodies, of the size of mil- class of male household servants. The coachman is 
let, add called lobules, of a foliated appearance. The he recognized chief of the liveried corps. A servant 
liver thus receives two kinds of blood,— arterial, by n livery as addressed by bis Christian name; bnt when 
mean* of the hepatio artery, in small quantity, destined promoted from the servants’ hall to the steward’s room 
principally for the nourishment of the gland; and company, he is distinguished by bis surname. Tho 
venous, by the vena portae, in much larger quantity, word livery is also applied to the ninety-one companies 
from which the bile is principally formed. The tribu- of (he city of London, the members of which wore 
tary oraaohes, by the iunotion of which the main habiliments m form ana colour resembling those of the 
trunk of the portal vein n formed, comprise the veins lord-mayor and sheriffs.— Bef. Bncyetofmdia Britan • 
which receive the blood from tho stomach and intes- mni. 

tinai canal, the spleen, pancreas, and gAll-bladder. Livery, in Law, ha a several significations. It was 
From these various sources,! hen, veuous blood is poured applied to a delivery of possession to those tenants who 
into tho liver by the vena port*©, which divides and held of the king ie eapite, or by knight’s service. II 
subdivides, like on artery, till it reaches the intei lo- was also applied to the writ which lay for an heir to 
bular spaces, forming a freoly anastomosing network obtain the possession or Beisin of ms lands at the 
throughout the organ, and constituting the interlo- king’s hands. By 12 Car. II. o. 2*, all wardships* 
2S4 
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liveries, Ac., are taken »way. Zjvery of "(sin ie end bee long slender leea; and the L. Pacoe, whieh is 
ceremony m the common lav, used in the conveyance of a blackish hne, and has short 1mm. The wool of 
of lands, tenements, and hereditaments, where an llamas is made into cords and as well as Into 
estate in fee simple, fee tail, or other freehold, passeth stuffs for ponchos Ac. ; and m Mexico the bones are 
It is a testimonial of tho willing departing of him whr con* erted into instruments for weaving the wool. The 
makes the livery from the thing whereof the livery n dung is also used for fuel The llama is, however, 
made, and of willingacceptance of tho other party rapidly disappearing, and its placo is being snpplied by 
receiving the livery. This livery of seisin is no other the more useful and profitable Kuropein sheep, 
than the pure feudal investiture or delivery of corporea. Lloyd’s List, hudt, a publication in which the 

possession of the land or tenement, which was held news received at Llovd’s Rooms, with reference to 
absolutely necessary to complete tho donation. By shipping and the quotations of foreign prices, is pub- 
the common law, it was necessary to be made upon lished. On account of the eitcnsive information wliioh 
every grant of an estate of freehold m hereditaments it contains, it is of the greatest use to merchants and 
corporeal, whether of inheritance or for life only others engaged in foreign trade. It has been in exist- 
but by 8 ft 0 Viet. c. 106, it is declared that aftc: ence ever since the year 1716, from which time its merits 
tho 1st day of October, 1815, all corporeal tenements have been fully recognized 

and hereditaments shall, as regards the conveyance ol Lloyd’s Rooms, n portion of the Royal Exchange 
the immediate freehold thereof, he deemed to he in devoted to the use of shipping-agents and insurance- 
grout as well as in livery. Livery of soism is of two brokers. Meeting of traders used formerly to take 
Linds,— in deed, and in law ; the former boing an actual place set the ooflee house kept by one Mr Llovd, 
delii ery of some symbol of possession on the land with in Cornhilf, and eowssrawntly the name was applied 
apt words, the latter a verbal delivery within sight of to that portion of ' ttm fixthnugo dedicated to the pur. 
it. Livery m law does not transfer the freehold till an poses stated above. Lloyd’* Rooms are kept up by 
actual entry is made by the feoffso-; aad hence, if either the subscription of the frequenters, and they are stored 
the feoffor or fcoffeo dies before a* entry is made under with much valuable information with reference to 
tho livery thus given, it becomes void. (See Pew* man time interests. 

hunt, Gbant, Seisin.) Loawyon*. (See Iron and Magnst, Natural.) 

Lives yuan, moans a freeman of tbe city of London. Lo vu, ham (Sar. la* i), a term generally applied to 
admitted member of some one of the namerone city a dark-coloured rich mould, principally composed of 
companies or guilds; by which right of entrance he dfesraularjiarticlee of earth and decomposed vegetable 
enjoys certain privileges and powers. The common' matter; Loam it moderately cohesive, and therefore 
councilman, sheriffs, and similar superior officers of neither retentive of moisture, like day, nor too ready 
the city, are elected from the mass of liverymen . to pert with it, like n sandy noil. It » a continued source 

Living, ho'-iny (from Sax. llban, to live), a benefice, of carbonic acid, ns almost every particle of it is sur- 
er an ecclesiastical estate, which is granted to some roonded bran atmosphere of that 'gas, which m ab- 

E ncst or clergyman for term of life, to be enjoyed by sorbed by the roots of plants, and replaced by atmo- 
in 0*1 n -count of Vs im-try ire the Chur*- 1 spheric air, to be again converted into oarbomc oc»d. 

1 nar / ■■(»)/! *il it film, i Trench upon this transformation, the influence of loam on 

coin now not much in use, and equal in value to vegetation may he middy understood: it docs not 
oentimes, it is consequently slightly less in '-nluethun itself nourish plants, but it presents to them a slow 
a lranc, 81 livres being equivalent to SO francs, lint and lasting source ot carbonic acid which is absorbed 
still, the (rone of the present day i* identical with the by tbe roots.— Ref. Johnson’s Fanner *• Encyclopedia, 
hereof old, its name having been i hanged at the Loin, lone (8ar. tenon, to lend), m Lew, is a contract 

revolution of the last century. Sy which tbe use of anything is given under condition of 

Ltyiviatkin, in Chcm , a process of separating the ts being returned to the owner. A loan is said to lio 
solid do from tho insoluble portions of compounds br gratmtoaa when the borrower receives the thing for 
steeping and washing in water. The extraction of the bis own benefit, without payment, of hire or reward to 
soluble suits contained m kelp is an example of livivi- *,be lender. There are two kinds of gratuitous loans,— 
alien. Tho solution so formed » termed a ley or lye. .he on* called mm/ Hum, for nse and consumption, an 
Lizard. (See Lacbbtutida.) equivalent in kind to be returned ; the other a cow - 

Llama, or Guamaco, la'-ma, a genus of animals bo- modatum. which is the loan of a specific thing, to be 
longing to the class Mammalia, nrd. U mint a/a , fam ised and returned tie indunduo. In loan by way of 
Boride, and tribe Camehna. The llama bears a strong nntnnm, the parties stand in the relation of debtor 
resemblance to the camel, and may be looked upon as nd creditor to each other: in loan by way of commo- 
the representative of that animal is tho Now World, latum, they ore known in law as borrower and lender, 
being confined lo South America. Their teeth are L loan of money is a mutuum; of a horse or book, 
very similar to those of camels, but their backs are not a commodatum. It is of the very essence of arcora- 
furnished with humps ; their tails are short and hairy, modatum, that the loan be gratuitous; for if anything 
their toes slender, and their soles narrow and separated bn paid for tho use of the chattel, then the contract is 
infront. In Peru, where theyavr principally found, they one of letting and hiring. Ina loan by way of mutuum, 
live ina wild state, in herds of somvtimta ooaor two 'he chattel lent becomes tbe absolute property of tho 
hundred. The ancient Peruvians, however, completely torrower, to do what he ploases with it, and to uso it 
subdued and domesticated the Hama as a beast of bur- n any way he thinks fit ; but in loan by way of commo* 
den ; and to them it answered all tho purposes of the atom, the temporary right of possession and user only 
camel or dromedary of the Old World. Ina wild i transferred, ana the borrower is consequently 
state, the herd keeps a careful look-out, and when dis- ibliged to render back the identical thing lent. As 
tnrbed gallops off with great rapidity. There oro two ■egarris the borrower, he haa a right to receive and 
distinct species found in South America,— the Lama told the thing borrowed ; but only as the property of 
vicugna and the Lama auanaette. They both inhabit \o lender. For many purposes, lie is, in the eye of 
the Peruvian Alps, tho Pampas, and tho mountains of ie law, in the position of owner; and certain of the 
Chili, extending as far as tho Straits of Magalhaens. ights of an owner aro conferred upon him, as against * 
The formdr animal, the vicuna, is principally found in ‘very one but tho owner. The borrower has a right 
the most elevated land and mountains of Bolivia and o use the article borrowed, but only to use it. llo 
Chili. This Bpecies is quite wild, and hitherto has dc- as no more right to lend it than ho has to give it 
feafted all attempts of tne aborigines to domesticate it ; .way or sell it. lie is expected to tako as much car* 
and has an awkward habit of j.mprg «r 4 kv! *r * with >f it as if it were his own property under tho like wr- 
its hind lees. The guanaco ii tie* rimrii ■lei.-i ■ qua- umstances, and is liable for any damage arising from 
draped of the plains of Patagonia, ami is very common ven slight negligence. He is, however, not liable, if 
over the whole of th»temp®ratopni f s of ^‘"‘h Awe- *i he thing he lost through no imprudence or negligence 

They hve in herds, lei* .ire e.'»i : > tl . This. Tho borrower is not liable for such injury as 

being caught. In their habits they rcsemblo a flock of | naturally results from the use of a thing; but, on tbe 
sheep, ana, when caught, appear to have no idea of other hand, lie is bound to pay all the expenses orebarges 
defending themselves. Two other species of Dime, which naturally result from or aeoompany the use. 
which are thoroughly domesticated, ai v .ilsoroention'-d A lender has no right to compensation for loss through 
bytravellors,— theL glaum, which is otawhiti'h colour, want of the care or skill which ho had no right to ex- 
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vino injured, then the borrower roust make (food tbr bifid ones between them. The clans end fangsare 
ln-»s. If the borrower keeps the thing borrowed aftei large, tho greater being tuberculated, and the lesser 
it is his duty to return it, or after a reasonable time site serrated on t heir anterior edges. It has tour pairs of 
it has been demanded, then his relation to the lendei legs ; the tail has six joints, and the caudal Jin is 
changes totally, and he becomes liable for any loss 01 rounded. Tlie two great claws ot the lobster form its 
injury that may occur, although wholly without hi instruments of provision and weapons of defenoe; they 
tault. The borrower bus no right to detain the thini open and close like a pair of nippers, and are veiy 
borrowed for any antecedent debt due to him, noi strong. The head of the lobster is small, and furnished 
can he set up a right to detain the chattel for paymem with two eyes, which are projcetilo or retractile at 
of necessary expenses incurred by him in the keepinj will. The mouth resembles that of an insect, opens 
and preserving it. In the esse of a mutuum, tb< longitudinally, and is furnished with two teeth for the 
borrower is bound to restore at a time agreed upon, oi mastication of its food, mid 
within a reasonable pound after request, an article oi between them is a fleshy 
the same kind and quality as the one originally len substance shaped like a 
to him. This is essential to the character of a mutuum, tongue. When the young 
for if by agreement an at tide of different kind is to be leave the parent lobsters, 
returned, then the contract is not a mutuum, hut an they seek the miuule ere- 
exchange or sale As the right of property is trails, sices of the rocks and other 
lerred by mutuum, so is also the risk ol loss ; sue seoure places, and in a few 
hence it the thing borrowed is destroyed before it can weeks they acquire hard, 
be used, tne borrower is nevertheless bound to par t< firm shells. Lobsters, like 
the lender the equivalent which be owes at thn turn crabs, change their shells LOBSTBB. 

appointed. Such is loon in its strictly legal sigmflca- every year; previous to this 

turn ; tiut, in common phraseology, the term is used process they appear sick, languid, and restleas, and he 
even when compensation is included, which legally torpid and motionless. Three or four days are re- 
comes under the designation of hiring Money lent quired before they acquire their new shells, and during 
at so much per cent, is also called a loan. A loan that period they are defenceless, and beoome the prey, 
<d money to be used for hire is a loan for use am not only of flab, hut also of nuch of their own speoies 
consumption, the identical thing lent not being intends as are not in a similar condition. W'hile in a soft state 
to be returned, but its equivalent in value and kind. ubsters increase in size ; and m comparing the dimen- 
Lour, Pi bi ic, is the namo given to money borrower aions of an old shell with a new, the latter is found to 
by the state, which constitutes the natioual debt. (See *>o one-third larger than the former. When boiled, 
> moNiL 1 )ibt ) -he lobster becomes red. In a commercial point of 

I 1 OASA.CK. 1 t, /o-ii-wu'-sr-e, in Hot , tho Club-nettle view, the lobster is perhaps tho most important of all 
t mi , a nat. ord. of Dicoftfledonn, sub-class ('•ilyrtflorw he crustacean*, on account of the esteem m wluoh it is 
Herbaceous plants with stiff hairs, which aie some- teld as an article of food. 150,000 arc annually sent to 
t i.nes stinging. Leaves without stipules ; calyx bujic- Jilhngsgate market from tho coast of Scotland and the 
i oi, 4 or 5 -parted, persmteut; petals 5 or 10, m 2 Orkney and Lewis Islands; 600,000 annually arrive 
whorls, often hooded; stamens numerous, in several there from Norway; and it is not uncommon to see 
whorls, either distinct or united in bundles; ovary 20,000 (o 25,000 lobsters in the market in one day. 
inferior, 1 -celled, with several parietal placentas, or 1 'Hiey are pimcipaily sent to London during the period 
nxiIp pt'iceuta; style I; ovules pendulous, an&tropal. ictwecn March and August. According to most ac- 
t’liut capsular or succulent. Seeds having an embryo founts, they are very stationary m their habits, and 
lv mg in the axis of flesh} albumen. The Loataeete arc differ m colour and appearance in the different places 
all natives of North and South America. Several spe. where they are taken. They are caught in pots, similar 
nes are cultivated on account of the beauty of their J ;o those used in the rapture of crabs. Lobsters very 
flowers. A Mexican species, Mentselia hiepxda , nos- -eadily part with their large claws; and, when seized 
senses a purgative root, which haa been uaed xnedici- iy one of them, the animal gives it up at once. When 
nally. luddenly alarmed by a peal of thunder, or the report 

Lobk, lobe (Lat. lohut ), in Anat , is a term applied »f a cannon, they shoot their claws immediately. Con- 
to the more or less separate parts of which tho glands uderable time elapses before tho lost member is re- 
of the body are composed. Thus wo have the looes of itored, aud attaius the size of the old one. 
the brain, lungs, liver, Ac. Lobe is also applied to that Local, lo'-kul (Lat. locue, a place), is applied to 
pendent portion of the car which is more fat and omething supposed to be tied or annexed to aome 
fleshy than any other part. larticular place. Thus, in Law, real actions are local. 

Lobelia, lo-br'-le-a (in honour of Lohcl, a botanist), ind require to be brought in tho couuty where the 
in Hot., the typical gen. of the nat. ord. Lobeltaeeee. nds lie ; but a personal action, as of trespass or 
The most important species is L. tnjlafa, Indian to- mattery, is transitory, not local ; and it is not material 
bacco, a native of North America. The flowering hat the action be brought in the same county where 
h«rh and seeds have been extensively employed, espe- he fact was done. A thing is also said to be local that 
ciadv in America, for tbeir sedative, antispasmoaio, s fixed to the freehold. Local customs are customs 
emetic, and expectorant effects. Lobelia resembles ripculiar to some particular lordship or other district, 
tobacco in its action, but requires to be used with care, nd differing from the general customs of tho country, 
as several fatal cases of poisoning have resulted from Location, loJcait-ekvn, in Law, is a contract by 
its empirical use. L. typhihtica is reputed to be efBca- hich a h.re is agreed to be given lor the use of any- 
« iivus m syphilis ; L. urent has blistering qualities. nng, or for the labour of any person. 

Lobkliacej:, lo-le-lr-ai’-ee-e, in Bot., the Lobelia Lock, hk (Ang.-Sax.), a well-known instrument, 
"lam. a nat. ord. of Vieofyledottet, sub-class Corollt- sed for fastening doors, chests, Ac. It may be defined 
Jhrw . Herbs or shrubs, with a milky juice. Leaves is a kind of fastening, which is only Intended to be 
all or uato and exstipuldte; calsx superior; corolla >pcne«l by one particular instrument, called the key, ot 
Linnopetalous, irregular, and valvate ; stamens 6, syn- 1 »y sumo secret mode of manipulation. In smith-work 
Kentons ; ovary inferior, 1— 3-celled; placentas axil# he lock is considered the masterpiece, as a greet deal 



or paneUl; style 1 * stigma surrounded by a fringe of 
heirs. Fruit capsular, dehiaoing at the apes. Seeds 
numerous, albuminous. The plants of this order should 

( generally oe regarded with suspicion, as many act as 
aend poisons. They are chiefly natives of tropical and 
•ub-tropical regions. Thorn are 3i> genera nod 375 

Lobstkb, lob' tier (Ang.-Sax.), (TTomonu rvlgarit), 
a crustaceous animal belonging to the ord. Melto***, 
•“3 ptari'l*- W hen alive, its general oolour ia 
e bluish-black, beautifully variegated with paler spots 
and clouds. Its thorax is smooth, its snout short and 
serrated, end it has very long antennas, with t«n 


i If he lends a thing for an illegal act, he is no 
longer a lender in the eye of the lew, but an accom- 
plice in the wrong done. If the thing lent be use« 
affording to the purpose for which it was lent, and u 
lovt or perishes, not through the default of the bor- 
rower, then the owner shall bear the lost. If it be 
used in any other manner then according to the lending, 
then in whatever manner it may perish, if it be not by 
default of the owner, then the borrower shall be 
liable for the loss. Thus, if a hone is lent for ai 
ordinary ride along the high road, and the borrowei 
takes it off the high road into wet and slippery ground 
aud the horse alius and breaks his knees or is other- 
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look 

of Art and delicacy It required in contriving and varying 
the warde, springe, bolts, Ac., and adjusting them to 
the plaom where they are to be need, and to the several 
oeoaeione for using them. The earliest lock of which 
the construction is known, is the .Egyptian, which was 
in use 4.000 years ago. It was so made that three pies 
dropped into three holes m the bolt when it was poshed 
in, and eo held it fast. They conld be raised again by 
•pitting in the key through a large bole in the bolt, and 
raising it a little, so that the puis in the key pushed the 
looking pins np oat of the way of the bolt. This look 
had vary little security, for it was easy to find the 
places of the pins by inserting a piece ol wood covered 
with day or tallow, on which llio holes marked them- 
selves t and the depth oould be easily ascertained by 
experiment. The Chinese look is veiy Bupenor to the 
Egyptian, and is founded on the same principles as tbo 
Bramah look, which was regarded for a long time as 
the moat secure look over invented. Until about 
eighty-five years ago, there were no locks in England 
so good as the Chinese look, which was provided with 
sheers or tumblers of different lengths, and could not 
be opened unless they were all rawed to the proper 
heights, and no higher. The locks used in this country 
were simply a mere bolt, held in its place, either shat 
or Open, by u spring, which pressed! it down, and so 
field it at either end of u eonvei notch. The only im- 
pedimenta to opening these locks were 'he wards, which 
tho key hod to pass before it could turn in the key- 
hole. The shape of these wards, however, could always 
bo osoertaioea by inserting a blank kev, covered with 
wax. Thus, a small collection ot skeleton keys was all 
that the lock-picker required. Tho principle of all 
modern locks is the application of u lever to an interior 
bolt, by means of a communication from without; so 
that, by means of the latter, the lever arts upon the 
oolt, and niovns m such a maun**! as to secure linnlv 
tbo door or lid from being opened by any push or pull 
from without. Tlhr security ot locks, therefore, de- 
pends upon tho number of unpi'iliments which can be 
interposed between tho ]'>ver,~tliat is the key, and the 
bolt. These impediments aro generally known by tho 
name of wards, but, wo hare observed above, they 
can be opened by a mechanic of equal skill with the 
Jockmaker without tho key, unless some further 
obstacles bo added. Vaimus complicated and difficult 
locks have been invented within late years. The first 
step in advance was tho use of tumbler looks. Id these 
the bolt, although shot backwards and forwardH, has| 
no spring or notches to catch on the back rim of the| 
look, to hold it in any required posit iou ; but it is fur- , 
lushed with two note lies m Us upper edge. Behind tho i 
bolt is a piece of met si, called a tumbler , pivoted to; 
the plate of the lock, and continually forced down by a 
spring, which presses on its upper edge. Near the 
end farthest from the pivot, *he tumbler carries a pro- 
tecting stud, which, when tho boll is fully Bhct, drops 
into one of tho notches, and holds it firmly, until, by 
the application of tho key, tho tumbler is lilted up 
By this action the bolt la released, so that the further 
turning of tho key moves the bolt, till the stud falls 
into the other notch; thus secuung the bolt either 
when locked or unlocked. The Chinese lock, before 
mentioned, mnv be looked upon as an example 
of the tumbler-look. Notwithstanding the antiquity 
of the tumbler principle, its litst important application 
sn this country was by Barron, w ho patented his look i 
in 1778. In too simple form of the single tumbler just j 
described tbero is this disadvantage, that whilst it. 
effectually prevents tho remotal of the bolt unless the , 
tumhler be raised high enough, it presents no unpedi - 1 
went when tbo tumbler is raised beyond tho proper i 
degree. In Barron's look this defect was remedied by 
the use of several tumblers each n* wbi< h roquired to 
be raised to a different degree, and if any one of them 
wero raised too high, it formed*- efl *uuial a barrier to 1 
the movement of tbo bolt as if it wen not lifted at all. i 
Tho next look of any importance was the celebrated, 
look originally patented by Mr. Joseph Kramab, in 
1783. Bramah oame op to Lomk i from (Urindey as 
a joiner, and raised himself to emuienoo by th** inven- 
tion of tins lock, of tho machine for numbering bank - 1 
notes, the beer-engine, the water-closet, over-pointed < 
pencils, and the hvdraulto press. In the Bramah lock 1 
the use of tumblers is appaeil in a we ry different man- j 
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ner to that described in Barron's look, and the use of 
wards is entirely abandoned. Tho ordinary method of 
shooting tho bolt by tho notion of the bit of the key 
is also abandoned ; a stud attached to the end of n 
cylindrical barrel mounted in tho look, performs tho 
office of the end of the bit. The Bramah look eonsisN 
of an outer barrel, which is screwed to, or east with, 
tho lock-plate, with a cylinder or inner barrel turning 
within the other. The security of the lock depend i 
upon a number of sliders mode of plates of stool doubled 
and sprung open a little, so as to moke them move with 
a little fnotion in the slits of the oylinder or revolving 
barrel in which they ho; they are pressed up against 
the cap of the lock by a spiral spring. A deep groov o 
is cut round the barrel, and in each of the sliders is a 
deep notoh which ean be pushed down to that place jn 
tho barrel by n key sht to the proper depth. When all 
the sliders ore pushed down to that position, the bar- 
rel presents the appearance ol having no sliders in it. 
At tho place where the groove is, a steel plate made in 
two pieces, so as to get it on, embraces the barrel ; it 
is provided with notches corresponding to the sliders, 
aud is affixed to the body of the lock bv screws. When 
pushed up by the spring, the sliders fill the notches in 
the plate and prevent the barrel from turning ; but 
when they are pushed down by the key, tho notches fn 
the sliders all lie in the piano of the plate, and so tho 
barrel cau turn with the key, and the pm in the eml 
of it turns the bolt.. For many years the construction 
of Bramah’s lock remained the same, and it was long 
considered a lock that could not be picked. It was 
clearly proved, however, 1 hat by the tentative process, 
as it is called, any lot k can be picked,— that 19 , by cau- 
tiously trying ono tumbler after another till they am 
alllrerd. Proceeding in this wav, Mr Hobbs, in 18.11, 
opened thcclialle* gi* r ."h with" l ( : l itrc.i > i|< , p-«orpnpr 1 , 
which liad hung 11 fh* * 111.11 M- lir.i-i . e 
tahlislmicnt ,for year**, m tho short spncoof nineteen 
hours; and ho would have dune ifc-ooner had nntonuof 
his iiHtruineuts broken m the lock. He afterwards re* 
iicatcd tlm operation three tini'*s within tbo horn, 
before tho arbitrators. It is a mistake to suppose th i*. 
impressions cannot be taken irom a Bramah lock 
C'ottcrill's look is on the same principle as Bramah's, 
the difference being that the sliders, in Cottenll's, aro 
pushed out radially by a very thick key with inclined 
slits in it. Letter-locks, which were in use some Tears 
ago, could onlv be opened bvsettiii" A number of rings 
or discs to a p.i : imIt < ,, i.i>ri ili-Hi t , letters. It wus 
generally supposed that these locks could not bo 
oponod by anybody: they were also called puzzle-locks. 
Afterwards it was found that they, too, could bereadily 
opened by the tentative process. Chubb’s locks have 
enpiyed more celebrity than nil tbo locks w hich have 
been made on the many-turablcr principle invented by 
Barron. Their sucaess arose partly from their superior 
workmanship, and usn of more tumblers than usual, 
and from having applied the name "detector" to a 
certain part of the machinery , thus captivating tho 

K ubliowith the idea of discovering whether anyone 
ad been tampenug with the Jocks. Tbo "detectors,” 
however, w ere not aide to withstand Mi . Hobby's mode 
ol picking locks. Amongst the principal inventions 
iu 1 umbler-loeks since 1831, may be mentioned Hobbs's 
Jocks, Parnell’s locks, ond Westell’s lock. Another 
senes of locks are those in which the tumhlersorsliders 
are nut moved one way by springs, and the other way 
bv the key. The tumbler*, or sliders, or discs, which 
stop the licit, aro kept in their places by friction only, 
ana wul stand anvwnere, having their plates lying 
between them, and being pushed or turned one way in 
looking, and the other way 111 unlocking. Amongst 
these may be enumerated Andrew's American lock 
and Tucker’s lock on tho diso principle. A set of looks 
is frequently so arranged lor convenience, that the key 
of one will open none of the others, yet there may be 
one nu ster key which u able to open them all.— For 
further information cm the subject of looks, the reader 
is referred to a comprehensive srticln on the subject 
by Mr. E. B.Iiemscn, Q.C., in the Encyekpadia Mr** 
ianutoa. * 

Lock. (See Cavil.) 

Loosed J aw. (See Txtatvus.) 

Lockkb, lok’-er, a sort of box or chest made along 
the sides ot ships, for the purpose of stowing awny 
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various articles. They are built, as it were, into the vying of the heat from the furnace through the water 
ship, and hxv e their various names ; as bread -locker, Ac. by numerous small parallel flues, or rather tubes. By 
The chot-lnckers are racks made of strong plunk, and this means the surfaces by which the heat was comma- 
ut in the hold near the pump-well, where the shot is mcated were numerously multiplied. The lot omotivo 
opt. boiler is a flat cylindrical body, laid horizontally, with 

Locoroco, lo’-ko-ftf-ko (probably from Lat. loro foci, flat and vertical ends and a nearly cubical addition of 
instead of a ilre), a term applied to the ultra-demo- ita own breadth depending from the hinder part and 
craticatorTory party in America. Lucifer-m •itches are containing the fire-box. The furnace or fire-box is a 
termed locofocos in America, and the application of square box formed of two casings, the one within the 
the word to this particular political party arose thus — other, with a space between them tocontam water, and 
In 1834, a ceitain number of the extreme democrati- com muuicating with the interior of the boiler. Above 
cal party met at Tammany Hall, New York, and there the fire-box, aud communicating with the upper part 
hapjieumg a great diversity of opinion, the cbuirman of the boiler, is a sort of bell-shaped receiver, colored 
left hie beat, and the lights were extinguihhed, with a at the top aud opening into the boiler. A pipe opening 
view to dissolve the meeting; but those m fat our into fhia teceivcr by a knee-joint, traverse* horizontally 
of extreme measures produced locofoco mttche*, along the whole of the upper part of the boiler. At 
rekindled the lights, continued the meeting, and its further extremity it opens into two pipes of smaller 
accomplished their objeot. bore ; these are bent downwards in order bo supply tho 

LocoiroTiTJi Kkoinb, lo-ko-mo'-tiv (Lot. Ioch s, a evhnb*-*, The hot air and smoke pass fiom tho llre- 
lace; moveo , I mote), a steam-engine employed to > ■« I .1 1 . h tho tubes 111 the interior of the boiler and 
raw tools m transport overland, especially on rail- pass out at (ho funnel. There are generally two safely - 
ways. The employment of steam as a locomot no power v ah es, one being of the steelyard kind ; but instead of 
dates from a later period than the general npphea- tho pressure being regulated by a movable weight, ic 
turn of steam to neatly all other mechanical puq >s regulated by a annul steel spring, tho elastic force 

Many fruitless .ttcinpls were jni-’ to of which is measured on u graduated scale. The other 

engines which >nld 1101 k on the common I ' 1 ids in a siuitlur way, but 11 protected 

Is, but it Moon became appaieut that loco . . ■ • I 1 • r ■■ I'.iiier; bo that if the first valve 19 too hoavily 
could only succeed on the most perfei ily ptepared weighted or will not act, tho second lalvo will. Tho 
railways, in the mining districts, railways of wood engine in a high-pressure one, and is provided with two 
aud irou had Jong been in existence, and of these the cylinders, which lie in a nearly horizontal position, 
at earn locomotives at once took possession. Ju I sill, being a little inchued upwards towards tho fire-box or 
Richard Trovcthick made and patented the (list si cam hack of the canuge. By the alternate motion of the 
locomotive, which ran on a railway near Meilhyr piston-rod, motion is gnon to a crniOc on the a\lo of 
Tjdvil. This engine in several respects resmiiMi ’ the back wheels, aud thus the carriago is propelled, 
those which have since been used for a like purp Lei era for putting on or oil tho steam, ami also for 
both m form and structure. The cylinder was laid working the eccentrics that cause the coinage to mote 
lionaorit illy below tho liunt of tho body, or buler, either backwards or lorwarift, am placed at tho end of 
with its rod proceeding backwards, and continued liv the fire-hot, in a convenient posit iuato bo used by the 
another rod, limited to it, working tho cra..k in tLo dmcr. Tho whole engine is Miippt^Vtl on powerful 
middle of an axle having a fly-wheel , and on the same springs 'I he foregoing is a desi ription of an tndiuarv 
axle, two cogged wheels, diiving two others on tho axle locomotive, hut they vary :i . 'lit! ,ii 
ot the hinder *'.| flirtin'* wheels, by whose resist h nee for whuh they ate requited * I . _■ 1 « 1 „.i • . 
alone against ti'» 1 i.l", wi.ieli wore of iron, the engine weigh from 2( to 27 tons, and a heavy goods engine 
was urged along, drawing ten tons, in addition to it«el(, -f ten weighs fioin 28 to 22 tons, with water and fuel 
at the rite of five miles an hour. Under the notion that In tlio laigi rim oniotivcs there ure tut wheels, and Bonn* 
smooth lails and wheels could not ho depended on to. lie to convert 1,200 gullmis of wafer into steam 

drive a carnage, 111 lull, a toothed iron rail and | hour, with a foice equal to 400 or 500 horse* 

ill 1 vi ng- wheel were patented, but failed, on account of On the <; real- Western bne, the lurgo loci 

the great wear and tear. It was, however, soon proved motn ire capable of exerting 1,000 hoi ac-power. The 
that tho weight of an engino must nlwavs j * ■ - *■ ,« ■ ex pi e«s trains travel at fheiatnot 

wheels to tho rails hard enough to insure their , • ■, *ed is fiequently cqunl to ho miles 

advancing without slip, even when drawing a tram of hour, or neuily 1«K» feet in a second. Tho most 
onsidernble weight. In 1«14, an cngi: poweilul goods engines are able to di aw a load of 2(0 

sti noted by Mr. tkorgo Stephenson, winch was con- 1 to 2 k) tons, amounting, with tho weight ot tho wag- 
ldered tho moat perfect that had been made for many | pons themsilve-., to 4U0 tons i»Uog'dlier. i There aio 

In tin 1 locomotive were two cylii ■•mdrv , 

cylmdricil boiler; it worked two pur of wheels b> and of tin > number moro than 01 . «■ b ui ai« 111 
• thinks, placed at right angles, so that when one was Thur total cost is morn than JL'lO,OU0,iHH). Another 
m tall operation tho other was at ilst/md points. Bv class ot locomotive engines are those (or use on cum- 
tins means, the propelling power was always in action nion roads, usually called traction-engines. Of these 
The next stimulus which the progress of this inven Boydell’s is kiinwn as tho “endless railway.” blit 
tion received, was when tho Iaveipool and Manchester ho.uds are < I imposed round the periphery ol 1 ho wheels. 
Railway Company had completed their line. Tlien tin nndn d with riula ot flat bar non, which aro thrown 
railroad vastly exceeded all toimcr roads m amount on the ground in succession by a self-acting in range- 
of artificial levelling and lugli finish, and the company ment, ho that the wheels roll over a continuous hciilj 
offered a premium ot JC500 for the production ol tho best ot rails laid on the ground. In Bray's traction-engine 
locomotive. In October, 1829, the prise was aw at (led the wheds aro made very largo, with broad bcniing- 
to George Stephenson, whose “Rocket” attained 11 su 1 /arcs, and are furnished with Haws at the penphery, 
speed of 12 1 miles with thnee it« ~ %n m ■ I. 4, .«*i 1 ■' 1, which can ho protiudcd when neiess<iry to giu^p flu 
and of 29 miles when alone. T* 1 . «•■.■' *e ■ 1 1 : ground (St* Stbax-xxoink, Railway ) The ft- 

its construction all tlioso mechanical arruiig« men*! • . u '•* w l - 1 w* I . 1 1 1 illustration lstheloiiii 

which the extraordinary speed ot the looomotive • ■ 1 •« «r V- . byMe«*rs Hawthorn, 

of the present day is due. The success of this engine of ]Newcaatle-upon Tyne, in which all the feent im- 
at once introduced tho idea of t ail way travelling, bucIi proveineiits are embodied, including tlm patentaux- 
roads having previously been regarded as only J or the ihury cvpim'ion-frame invented by (lus lirm The 
carnage of goods. Tho principal requiiement in a engine is made, ■&* «,* to Min mcMiod generally 

locomotive engine is compactness, and the production ot udopted bv Me--* lli »iv r , with a cranked nxbv 
the largest amount of power in the smallest amount of and outside hearings ; it is furnislirvl with six wheels 
space. Hence, no idea of a condensing apparatus has (designated a six-wheeled engine), the driving and 
ever bean applied, tho steam being merely expelled fore wheels, which are five feet in diameter aud coupled 
from the cylinders into the air; since tho power has to together, and the hind whre]«, three feet iu diameter, 
bo obtained from the smallest amount of machinery sre placed immediately b> !o * the ilre box. By this 
that will afford it, and not from the least fuel. The arrangement the greatest « fety is insured and paVtieu- 
punciplc introduced by tho “Rocket” boiler, which larly ut high speeds, the same amount of stability being 
constituted tho superiority ot that engine, «u the ear- given to the engine as if the hwd wheels were plauod 
11. 299 
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behind the fl re-box. with this ndditional advantage, that 
the length of coupling between the erkeels may, by the 
present disposition, be regulated to any convenient 
aistanoe. An engine of this description is constructed 
with the view of being used for general purpose*, being 
adapted both for merchandise and fur mixed or pas*en- 
ger trains at ordinary speeds; while for ex pit 1 ** or 
special trams, whan a high rate ut speed is required, 
railway travelling might be rendered comparatively 
safe by employing engines specially made and adapted 
for such a purpose. Fig ] allows a longitudinal section 
of this engine, displaying the internal arrangements of 
the boiler and the working part* of the locomotive. 
Fig. 2 displays a general plan of the same Atten- 
tion and comparison of the following literal reb*i - 
moos with tlio drawing will Hlbnd an accurate 
idea of the details of this excellent engine A is the 
external fire-box ; B, the lnteriml II re. hoi , 0, C, stayB 
for strengthening the roof of the internal fire-box, 
a, a, a, stays between the external and internal fire- 
boxes; 6 is the fire door, c.eare the Hi e-bars, 1/ is 
the movable portion of the fire-bar* ; D in the ush- 
box; E, the cylindrical part ol the boiler; r, c, r, the 
tubes ; f t longitudinal si hi s from the hack ot tho 
fire-box to the front ot the boiler , K is the amoke- 
box; g, g, U10 smoko-box doora, tl is the chimney ; 
H. is a brass funnel for liielo ; the Mifcty-v alien , A, 
the spring safety-valve ; r, tin leve. *.1(1*1 y-v alio r 
balance; y, the water-gnugc and gnuge-nock* , k, the 
steam-whistle; f, the Iilow-ofl cock; f, the steini- 
roeeiver; si, the inverted cone, for preventing pruning, 
J, J, tho nteum-pipes; K, the regulator valve-chest, 
n, the regulator- vuive ; o, a rod conne> ting the regu- 
lator-valve with p, tho handle for working it ; 7, the 
oil cup and pipe for lubricating the refill it >r v die , 
L is the steam-chest ot the c > luiders , r, /, »h 1 • 
valves; M, M are the steam cylinder* ; a, a, tho st 
ports; N, N, tlie^discharge-poit* uml bl«i*t pipes, /, 
the blast regulator; u, u are handle-rod* and levels 
for working tho blust -regulator , », r the damper 
with the handle, roil*, atul levers lor working it , O Ij 
is tho inside franu ig *d the e»*g*iie , |*'h the stejim- 
pisfon; a #/ , a", the pacLmg I ihe piston , b", b", 

wedges for tightening the packing, c", c'\ springs 
bearing in llio back of the wedges W\ b", d', the 
piston -caver; i/'.o", guanls for tin* bolts of tin* piat un- 
cover ; P, P, the piston-rods ; (J 7 , Q', cross-heads for 
the piston-1 ods; ip, it, the cross-head fIuIch, x are 
projecting arras for working the feed-pumps ; <J, (j, 
connecting-rods ; It, the cranked axli*; N. S, the Iccd- 
pumps; f 7 , f 7 , flanges fur bolting the tced-punips t 
the inside framing; g' 7 , g 77 , tlie plungei ot the feed- 
pumps ; h", lower, or Biiction-valve, ot th. feed-pump, 
upper, or dolivory-ialvo; j 77 , \", stops for regulating 
tho lilt of the valves ; y, y, the feed-pipes from tho 
tender to tlie feed-pumps , r, c, branch pipes fiom the 
feed-pumps to the Ihii'ci , a 1 a', valve-boxes at the 
boiler; 6 # , 6', the pet -rucks ivuh their handles; «\ c' f 
the forward eeeentnca; iP, il\ tho backward eccen- 
trics; V , A\ bolts fur coiinectitig tho halves of each 
eccentric; (, f, steel pinchmg-screw**, for h\ing the 
eccentnes to the axle; w ", m', (he eceentnu tods; 
r\ e 7 , coupling-links for tho ends of tho eccentnc rods , 
levers, shafts, and rod tor working tho 
reversmg-genr ; a', r/ 7 , the mam steam-valve spjinlles, 
h\ 4', stud* on the backward ec entries lor worumg 
the expansion slide-frames, , «. ....nee t lug-rods I 

between tho studs A', h and t', tho grooved | 
arms for tho variable expansion , /*. links het 
the grooved arms and the levers A', A', A\ A 7 , levers, 
shafts, and rodB, for regulating th>* expaninoii-ge.tr , 
l\ V , connecting-rods between the grooved arms 1', 1 7 
and m', tho hollow Hpindtca .ittneheil to w 7 , u' f the 
expansion shdo-frames , T, T tho dm mg. wheels ; o 7 , <4 
tho outside cranks sud c«Mipling-Mds ; II, U, tho (ore 
wheels coupled to the dming-wl vis, y, V, (he hind 
wheels under the lire box ; p\ p . springs (01 tlm inside 
bearing* of tho'erauked axle 7', g\ spungs for the 
‘outside bearings of all the axles, <i" 0", conueuting- 
hoop for the outside springs of iU« cranked axle , r 7 , r 7 , 
the axle-boxes ; p 77 , p", pins for altachmg the -prmg* 
t? the axle-boxes; 7", 7", cast-iron guides for tb*« .vile 
boxes; r 77 , r 77 , the spring links; “ the nuts for 
adjusting tlie weights upon the springs ; W W, tho 


external frame to the boiler; T,the foot-plate; Z, the 
buffer- beam ; i 7 , a 7 , the buffers ; t*, tf , the safeguards; 
u 7 , u\ a cock and pipe for letting off water from the 
: cylinders ; o', the signal-lamp ; so 7 , w 7 , the hand-railing ; 
x 7 , the pipe from the boiler for healing the water in 
ihe tender ; y', the drag-bar ; s, e, the footsteps. Tbs 
literal references to the tender, shown at figs. 3 and ft, 
are as follows A, the water-tank ; B, the recess lor 
containing the coke ; a a. the floor of the coke-box ; 
C, the opening to the tank, D, I), the tool-boxes; 
b, b, the cooks for regulating the supply of water to 
the 'feed-pumps ; c, c, water- or suction-pipes to tho 
engine ; d y d, union joints for connecting the feed- 
pipes ; E K, wooden lrume of tbs tender ; t, e, slays 
between the wooden aud iron frames ; F F, the iron 
frame for receiving the axle-boxes ; f t f,f y the axle- 
boxes ; 7, a, g, the springs ; O, O, G-, the wheels , ii, 
the vci tical spindle and screw for working tho brake : 
A, the hand- wheel for the brake-screw , 1, the nut ana 
link for connecting the scrow with *, the brake-lever ; 
J, the short shaft carrying the brake lover, andy, the 
double-toothed soctor working into Sr, k, the longitu- 
dinal reds currying tho brake- blocks; 7, 7, supports 
fitted with rollers, for guiding the rods k, k; m, m, the 
wooden brake-bloclfs , a, socket for c**nuectmg the 
drag-vpiings to the drsg-bars; 0, p, the springs for 
bulling :u id drawing; q , 7, bearings for the spring o; 
r, r, wifel y chains , «, «, footsteps ; t, t, handies to 
assist iu rising to the foot-plate; u, a hinged plate 
helween the engine and tender; c, v, buffers for tho 
tendi'r, ir, drag-chum of the tcndi*r. Fig. 3 exhibits 
a Jongitudinul elevation ot the tender, shown 1 g tho 
modi* of its connection with the engine Fig. 4 is tho 
general plan uf tho tender, in which are seen the 
cocks fur regulating tho supply of water to the boiler, 
ami tho hand-wheel for working the brake apparatus. 
The following four figures are sectional views — Fig.fi, 
la longitudinal section of the engine, showing the 
jinferm.l arrangements of tlm boiler and the working 
•f tho engine, fig It, a sectional 
engine, with tb«» i v!n lri. nl part ot the boiler removed 
lor the pm |M»*o of i*\i<it«n iii^ the general arrangement 
of the working parts and tho construction of the fire- 
box, fig 7 is a longitudinal suction uf the tender; 
fig H ii a general plan of tho tender, with the tank 
removed, nhowiug the framing, drag-springs, brake, 
gear, Ac The following figures represent end eleva- 
tions and transverso sections ot the engine.— Fig 9, 
a 11 elevation of tho engtno as seen at the llre-box end ; 
fig. 10, a transverse section through the lire hot j fig. 
1 1 , an t * " 1 at the smoko-box 

end; fig 13, an 1 the smoke, 

box. The following figures lenrenent details drawn to 
a larger scale of such parts of the engine and tender 
as could not be fully shown in combination. Fig l.‘> is 
a transverse section of the steam-regulator and chest; 
fig 1 1, a longitudinal section of the sumo; fig 15 is a 
plan of tlu* piston with the cover removed, to show the 
Ivickitig; fig 10 is a section of the piston tbtough the 
lines 1, 2, 3 , fig. 17, a plau of the same, complete, 
with the cover and guaras , fig Ifl, a plan of the pis 
ton-rod, crnss-hcad, with slide-bloiks and p*t»j el mg 
arm (or woiking the feed-pump , fig. 19, a side view ot 
■ the same ; tig 20, an end view of the same, fig 21. an 
1 deration of the backward eccentric , fig. 22, a plan of 
1 the sAine, showing the stud for working the expansion- 
gear , fig 2J is a side of the reversing or coupling link: 
fig ii 1 i*dge view ot tho same, showing the stud 
by which the valve c* Fluffed 11110 forward or back gear; 
fig :T», an elevation ot the fiont end ot the eccentric 
rod 1 fig. 20, a plan of the same , fig. 27, a longitudinal 
section of the feed-pump, willi tho plunger, valves, Ac ; 
fig 2H, an end view ot the same ; fig. 29, a plan ot the 
double safety-valve, with the seat; fig 3*, a longitudinal 
seition of tho same; fig. 31, an edge view of ttiHdriving- 
wt ■«■!, half in section, to show the mode of fixing tho 
am *, tyre, &e Ju this view is also given part of the 
er inked axle, to show tho relative positions of the 
crank, wheel, bearing, &c.; fig. 92, a transverse section 
of the driving-wheel axle-box, aud of part of the outer 
*cnng; fig 33, a longitudinal section of the seme; 
ii • M, a section of the suspension-link for adjusting 
t he weight of the engine on the springs , fig. 35, a side 
elevation of the same ; fig. 38, a general elevation of 
the tender brake-gear ; fig. 37. a plan of the brake- 
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lever and toothed sector j fig. 38, (be eorew and link- 
nut lor the tender-brake. We may now proceed to a 
detailed description of the engine. The first part of the 
engine which claims our attention is the fire-box. The 
form which Messrs. Hawthorn have adopted is clearly 
shown in the end elevation, fig. 0, and transverse sec- 
tion, fig. 10. It consists of two parts ; the external 
fire-box A, which in reality forms part of the boiler, 
being filled with water to about fifteen inches from the 
top ; and the internal fire-box B. placed within the 
other, and which contains the fuel for generating 
steam. The internal fire-box is made of copper, and 
tapered slightly towards the top, for the purpose of 
allowing the globules of steam which are formed on 
its sides to ascend more freely. To resist the down- 
ward proisure of the steam, the roof is strengthened 
by the strong malleable-iron stays C, C, hulked across, 
and having a bearing against its sides, while both ex- 
ternal and internal fire-boxes are secured against the 
lateral strain by having numerous iron stay-bolts 
(a, a , a) screwed through both boxes, and meted at 
each end. The fire-door b * fiords access to the inter- 
nal fire-box for the admission of coke It is of uu oval 
form, and the latch is provided with a chain for the 
greater convenience of opening and shutting. The 
space between the two fire-boxes at that part where 
the fire-door is situated, is furnished with a plate ol 
iron riveted to the inside, at some little c’ stance from it, 
to savo it from warping by the intensity of the heat 
Within. The fire-bars r, r, distinctly shown in the 
section fig. 6, and m the plan fig 0, arc ranged parallel 
to each other on a wrouglit-iron frame fixed to the 
under side of the fire-box, and a portion ol them, 
marked d m the plan, is so arranged an to admit ol 
their falling aL one end, on the remuvul of the pin w hit li 
supports them In this case the burning fuel drops 
into the ash-box 1), fixed below to receive it, mid the 
combustion almost immediately ccascn. 'fin* bodei 
next demands our attention. Ah before rpniai ked, the 
external flte-box A forms part of the boiler, communi- 
cating freely with it, anil being, like it, filled with water 
to the proper height when the engine is in opetalion. 
The boiler, propel ly so called, is marknd K in the 
figures, and in the kind now under notice consists of 
a cylinder 11 feet U inches in length, and :t feet ft; 
inches in diameter outside. Jt is traversed throughout 
its length by 107 brass tubes e, c, »■, 2a inches outside 
diameter, of numbera 13 anil 14 wire-gauge. These 
tubes are inserted into the front plate ol tho internal 
fire-box (called tho ** tube-plate”), which is made of 
sheet copper considerably thicker than the other plates 
of which tho flru-box is composed, bo as to afford a 
better bearing for the fixing ol the tubes At the fmnt 
extremity of the boilet they pass through a similar 
plate of iron, w Inch formn the partition between the 
boiler and the smoko- box. Into these plates are 
secured at both ends, by riveting, and ‘subsequently by 
strong steel ferules accurately tun ed and driven firmly 
into tho interim of the tubes, so ns to render them 
perteotly tight and free from leakage The eyltndi ical 
form ol the boiler renders lateral staving unnecessary, 
.mil the tubes themselves at that part where they arc 
Mtuatod, seeure it agaiu&t f 1 • m i •• 1 1 *■ 1 • t . 1 -a! 

direr , *t lie 

able-iimi stay-bolts traverse the whole length 

of the boiler, aiul are secured to it liy round pius pass- 
ing through brackets riveted to the lront tnbe-nlate. 


is covered externally with aeoatingot thick felt and with 
strips of wood, called the 'Mugging” or " clouding," to 
preveut tho radiation ot he.il, as well as to give greater 
symmetry of appearance. We now enme to the smoko- 
box. The tuboB e, e, e all open into that part ot the 
boiler called theamoke-hox (F), tho purpose of which is 
(ocollcct tho gases evolved by the combustion of tho lucl, 
and to transmit them through Lb" chimney into the air. 
In (his compartment of tho boiler art also placed tho 
el cam-cylinders and other very important parts of the 
engine, to bn hernatter described. Tho front plate of 
tho ainoke-box is furnished with argn fuldmg-doois 
(<;, y) fitted air-tight to it, and provided with a handle, 
by which both doors are simultaneously shut and 
opened. These doors, which are shown in the end 
election, tig. 11, and in the section, fig. 5, serve to 
aliord access tor rho insertion and cleaning ot the 


tubes, as well as for the examination and repair of the 
parts of the engine referred to above. The safety- 
valves and boiler-monntiogs moat now be described. 
Althoagh the efficient working of the engine requires 
that tho boiler be capable of generating steam of a 
high clastic force, yet it is essential to safety that the 
steam-pressure be confined within certain limits. In 
order to insure this, the boiler is provided with two 
safety-valves {h and t), both placed in one chest, fig. 29, 
fixed on tho summit of the external fire-box, ana sur- 
rounded by a polished brass chimney (II), of a form 
symmetrical with that of the large chimney G. Ono 
of these valves, marked s, whioh is of the kind called 
the " lever safety-valve," can be regulated to any rc- 
uired degree of prosaure by the engmo-dnver, being 
urmshed with a " spring -balanoe," by which the 
amount of pressure is distinctly indicated. The other 
safety-valve (h) is inaccessible, and il loaded by 
spiral spring and screws, to suoh a pressure as may be 
considered safe, yet higher than the engine is ex- 
pected, under ordinary circumstances, to require. To 
indicate tho height at which the water stands in the 
boiler, os to enable the driver to keep it always at its 
proper level, a set of gauge-cooks and glass tube [j)> 
immuuicating with the water inside, are fixed at a 
lavement situation near the foot-plate. A graduated 
scale is fixed behind the glass tube, aud the required 
level may thus be maintained with considerable accu- 
racy. As a precaution against accidents, and to give 
notice of tbe approach or the engine, a steam-whistle 
(It) is attached to the top of tho flro-box, and com- 
municates with the steam within by a short pipo pro- 
Jed with a stop-cock. The internal construction of 
tho whistle is Buch that, when the stop-cock is opened, 
tho atcpiu rushing out with great force encounters tho 
hirp edges of a species of inverted cup, thereby 
•nutting a shrill and vory loud noise, which can bo 
board at tho distance of several miles Behind, and 
at the lowest extremity of the fire-box, is situated the 
blow-off cock /, by which tho boiler may Ire emptied of 
aIit when required, and for the purpose of cleansing 
it ot the accumulation of sgdimeni which is constantly 
1 ing formed in it when tho engine is in operation, it 
provided with mud-holes both at the fire-box and 
smoke-box ends. These mud-holes, which are shown 
m figs. W and 12, are secured when tho engine is at 
work by covers or doors bearing against the inside of 
tho boiler, and fixed each by a single bolt passing 
through a strong wrought-iron bridge bearing against 
(ho outside. The steam-pipes and regulator- valve 
next need description. The steam-chest, or receiver 
(1), rises from the centre of the cylindrical part of the 
xi'ier, aud is curried to a considerable height above it, 
.n order that the mouth ot the steam-pipe J, which 
.>peus into it, may be removed to as great a height ae 
?an conveniently be obtained, from the surface of tbe 
water in tho boiler. Tho object of thns raising the open 
orifice ol the steum-pipe is to prevent pruning, that is, 
tho ascent of water along with the steam, and its con- 
equent fiow through the steam-pipe into the cylin- 
ders, where its presence m any considerable quantity 
would produce the most acri*'*n «nmnrf"v*"'*« 1 i.,»-i^p« 
the danger to which tho I«t w > 11 .! i-'cip •• I by 
pul abstraction. As a furthei precaution against 
priming, Messrs. Hawthorn make use ol a simple but 
very ingenious contrivance. This consists of a species 
of inverted cone, hi, fig 6, made of sheet irou and 
riveted to the interior of the steam-chest, with an 
aperture in the centre, just wide enough to allow the 
lreo ascent of the steam between it and the steam-pipe 
w Inch passes through if The water in the boiler tends 
to prime chiefly where there is a surface of metal to 
which it may adhere ; consequently, when in rising up 
the sides of the steam-chest, it encounters the inrertoa 
cone m, its cuurso is diverted downwards and towards 
tho centre, where, being unsupported, it falls back 
into tlm boiler. Should any priming occur round the 
sides of tho steam-pipe itself, tbe water is in w some- 
what analogous way diverted by the bell-shaped mouth 
of the pipe and returned into the boiler. The stoam- 
roceiver is surroanded by a polished brass dome, 
which, besides being ornamental to the engine, serves 
the very important purpose of diminishing the rndia- 
tion of heat by interposing a stratum ot heated air 
between the steam-chest and the external atmosphere. 
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The steam-pipe J is made of copper, and that part of a damper (v) at the lower end of the chimney, worked, 
it which la inclosed within the holler is 5} inches like the blast-regulator, by a system of rods and levers, 
internal diameter. It enter* an orifice accurately bored also marked r, v, and terminating near the foot-plate, 
and fitted to receive it, in the cast-iron regulator The framing and connections of the engine next de- 
valve-chest K, which is bolted steam-tight to the ex- mand our attention. Having described the internal 
tenor of the front tube-plate of the boiler The valve- arrangements of the engine, wo now proceed to explain 
chest X incloses a regulator-* alve (n) of a new ami the parts by which motion » communicated to the 
improved form, which, as well las the cheat itself, is wbpels. These are fully delineated in combination m 
shown on an enlarged scale m figs 13 and It. It is the sectional elevation, fig. 6, and m the plan, fig. it. 
torruod of oast iron, and liaa two projecting faces ac- Between the smoke-box and internal ifre-hox are 
onrately and smoothly turned, and of such form and bolted the four strong malleable iron beams O, O, O, 
dimensions as, when placed in the position shown in called the inside framing, and which, besides imparting 
fig. 13, completely to cover the orifices of the two great strength and rigidity to the whole structure, 
branch steam-pipes J, J, whoso facea arc bored truly serve the purpose of giving fixed points of resistance 
cylindrical and of the samo diameter as that ol the for the bearings of the working parts. Of these the 
fanes of the valve. The distance between the con- first that claim our attention are the piston-rods P, I*. 
tiguouB edges of the two branch-pipes is somewhat These Are made of steel turned truly cylindrical and 
greater than the breadth of the valvo-laee, so that, smooth, and ol the diameter of 2} inches. They are 
when turned round in cither direction, the orifices ot fixed in the piston with a cotter, in the manner mdi- 
both pipes may ho fully ope led. in tho centre of *ated in the detail, figs JS and lft; and at the opposite 
rotation of the valve is an * mg hole, into which extremity they are terminated each by a cross-head 
fitted the correspondingly formed end of a long rod also attached to them by a cotter, fig. 18. On 

(so) traversing thn whole length ot the boiler, and these cross-heads are hearings for the sma’I ends of the 
passing steam-1 iglit tlimugh » shilling-box in tli* hack- connecting-rods (J Q, and conceutnc; and of the samo 
plate of the ilre-bor. A long lever-ha die (/») infixed piece with these beurmgs are projecting arms, into 
to the outer extremity of this rod, ; id tho engine- which the cast-iron guide-blocks w, to, figs 1H and lit, 
driver is thereby enabled, with the great* at cusu and are fitted 'J he guide-blocks are formed with fiances, 
precision, to regulate the supply of a team to the mid are accurate!) fitted and ground into steel slide- 
cylinders. A small pipe ( q ) Here wed into the upper liars, also marked jc, «,no as to work smoothly and 
part of the valve-i host, rises thiough tho smoke-box, steadily between them These latter are set truly paral- 
and is surmounted by a cup and provided with Icl, und in the samo inclined plane with the eentreot the 

oook, by which oil may be admitted into the i [. ods «l “ I v bolted to tho framing- 

of the valvi'-ehest for itho lubrication of tlu irking plati s <), O. By tin ns the piston-rods are con- 
parts. Tho two branch steam-pipes J, .), uh will I. trained to move in a ie# tihnenr direction, and secured 

seen by reference to the section, fig. 13, open acorn- gainst any deflection, or undue strain, unking from 
niuincation for the admiHaion of steam from trio i< gii- the continual • hnnge of position of the opposite ends 
iutor valve-cheat K into Iho vulre-i asmg or steam- >f the conned ing-iods, in obedience to the tcvolutioii 
ohest Uj. Thoy are eich M, 1 inches intein.il diamol'T >t the tranks to which they me respective!) attached, 
and they, as well a.« tho discharge pipes N, are so The feed-pumps S, S, for the supply of water to tho 
disposed within tho smoke-box at not toobstnnt the ler, are alno set on the line of the piston-rods, and 
clcaiuug or replacing of the tubes The cvlimlem ami their pliingcra partake of their motion, being each 
Volvo are now to bo described. The slide-valves, with lived to a sin. ill arm fa), firmly secured by a cotter to 
their expansion slide- firm «w, are placed between the the cmss-hciul Q. The pumps, the interim! a) range- 
cylinders M, M ill one steaei-cheHl (b), formed h) tin* nt of which is shown in the longitudinal section, 
oonstriietion of the eyluulers when bolted together, fig 37, arc formed of cast iron, und are fit inly funtencu 
as will bo seen by inspection of fig. rt. By fins at o the inside ftainiugOby bolts passing through the 
rangoinent access is ullordul to both valves l>) the irojcctmg flanges J", f\ The pluugeis </' are of 
removal of only one cover, which seems to he an un- thss, 3 inches diameter, and at each stroke ot the 
provemont over the other methods. The steam- engine draw the water from the tender through the 
cylinders M, M are 14 inches m diameter, with . .1 pipe y and lower or suction- valve A", forcing it at 
stroke of 21 incheB. They are placed at a slight angle | tho return stroke through the upper or deli\ery-valv< 
in the smoke-box for the purpo-o of being aeenniino- i", and along the pipe z, into the boiler The valve 
dated to the position of tno cranked axle The form uie prevented fiom using out of their seats by tho 
and dimensions of the pistons l w , 1*', und the arrange- "tops flxea into tho rovers of their respective 

ment of the packing-nngs u", n", are indicated in chests, and so adjusted .is to admit o| their rising onlv 
figs. 15, 10, amt 17. The packing consists of two east- to the proper height for tho due mgiess and egress ot 
iron rings (*»", a") turned slightly eccentric, the thick tho water At the point where the water is di-churged 
aides in each being sot diutnetrieally oppouto At into tho boiler is placed a valve-box, within which 
these points they are cut, and wedges (A", A") fitted is a valve, opening upward*, tor th** retention of tho 
occutately into the openings. These wedges aic water within tin* boiler. A small coek, called tho pel 
pressed outwards by two springs (c // , c"), winch are cock (A'), fitted to the out*ido of tho leed-piinip. 
adjustable by set screws. The whole w icndcicd com- and by inea-.s of a long sh ider rod the handle it 
pact and bccurc hv the piston-cover c/", whn h is bulled brought witlmi reach ol tho engine driver, so that be 
to tho body ol the piston by four boll*, guarded by lunv he enabled to atreifam at any tune whether f ho 
tlio pieces e /; , e", as Miowii in fig. 17. Th m-pni pump is workirg cfii< lentlv. The connect tug-rods 

t , r, which commuiiicale between each unit* i Q, Q n re lomtcd, os we have already explained, to 

the cylinders and tho olide-valvi s r, r, i the ence-heads of tho pi don- rods. T l 

the body of the cylinders, as Hre also the discharge- effected in » h e usual way by means of ■■ i* ■ • . o I 

ports N, N to tne point where the Mast-pipes are cotters, properly secured ngnuM reliving ot tailing 
jointed to then. The dischaige, oi blast-pipe., N, N, out. The i pposite ends are altHched in the same 
ascend iVom each cylinder till tliev icai li the but lo to the cranks It, H, upon the axlo-of the 

of tho chimney, where they an "d into e pipe, I diiving-wheds This nLed avle is made of th» 
in the oiiflco of which is placed * or t»|' ' 1 ' t forced iron, the crunks being rut out ot the solid 

plug (/), so disposed and conuei -d b) means « mass, and the nno formed exactly at right angles to 

system of rods and levers (rt, rt), as to u> cupabl the other In the eai her stages ol loeomutiv e-engine 

being imsed or depressed hv III' engn -dnxei. buibting, it was usual to piovule beatings for the 

this means the orifice ol the bl'ist-p'po m tl senlnr cranked axle upon each of the frames O, O ; but this 

or contincted at plcHsuic, theiebv cii> •iu'bcu practice is now di* eon tinned, and thereby the u»s- 

or less draught to the fire Hy this coti'i ivsnci chmerj i« mm )i simplified, and the fru turn consider- 
engi tie- driver it enabled to adapt th • n«ia*«'it> of *■ ahl> reduced The eccentrics and valve gear come 
gem rout'd in the boiler to the exact aim unt req next m th o*-d*»rof description. This engine is pio- 

ior the supply of the engine, and theieby prevent the | vuled with four eccentrics, — two lor the forward u’ul 
waste ot fuel, indicated by the steam blow in i# two tor the backward gear Tho form and dimensions 

tho safety-valve. For tho further regulation'. if the >! these ate shown upon an enlarged scale iu fig. 21, 
draught when t>n eugine is ut rest, it is pro idod with j winch gives a view of the backward eccentrics, bu 
Jtti 
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which, with a slight difference, prosonts an accurate 
type of the whole set. Each eccentric is formed in 
halves, for the purpose of embracing the axle, and 
these are joined immovably together by the two round 
pins ft", k", screwed into one half, and secured utter 
passing through the other by cotters. It is fixed 
firmly to the axle by the two pointed set arrows /", 

The forward eccentnos for noth otlinders arc fixed 
upon the axle a little in advance of a litio at right 
nuglea to their respective cranks, for the purpose of 
giving the required lead; and the position of the 
backward eccentrics is adjusted upon the same 
prim iple, though of coarse in a diametrically opposite 
direction. The eccentric rods «", m" are boiled 
firmly to the brass strap surrounding the eccentrics, 
and their opposite extremities, the form of whiih i» ; 
shown m fig. 23, are connected together by a double ; 
link («', flgi. 2*1 anil 21), so formed as to admit oi 
either forward or hnckwurd oeccntiic being thrown 
into gear wrth the valve-spindlo, as ma> be requited 
Hie link which Messrs. Hawthorn employ lor coupling 
the ends of their eccentric rods is of a new and un- 
proved construction, being no formed us to diminish 
as much as ponsible the friction nod wear upon the 
slide-rod pin and the eccentric-rod ends The rneis- 
ing-gear, or mechanism by which the engine-driver 
is enabled to propel the engine in either direction, 
consists in a tty stem of rods and lever? (./*', 
commencing with a stud upon the lower extremity of 
tho coupling-link s' aud tei minuting in a long handle 
paced in a convenient position near tho foot-plute, 
Tho motion of tho eccentrics is communicuted durclly 
to the slide-valves by means of vulve-spindlca working 
through oblong guides at the one extremity, to uisutc 
steadiness, and attached at their opposite ends to 1 ■* 
slide-valves by nuts and jam-nuts, tor the purpose 
adjustment. The description of the auxiliary slide- 
frame and geaung may next be given On cadi of 
the baokwurd eccentrics is fixed a stmt (h\ llg 21), to 
which in jointed a rod, tho other c\tromiU «d which 
is connected with the upper arm of a double lover 
working upon a bearin,™ fixed to one of the fiammg- 
benms O, O. The lower urm of this lever is grooved 
throughout its length to receirc a slnliiig-pin, attached 
by a link to a system ol rods and lovers, terminating 
in a long handle, working on the same f enlie with tile 
reversing handle. The sliding-pin is also connected] 
by the rod to the hollow spindle, which works through 
tho atullliig-hox of tho valve-chest L, and incloses the 
spindle q ot the ordinary slide-valve The expansion 
aido-fiame is woiked by tho hollow spindle being 
attached to it by means of a slender malleable non 
frame, embracing it on all Hide*. and set owed to the end 
ol tho hollow spindle. It is fitted to, and works upon, t hi* 
sumo face as the ordinary slide-valve ; but is ot such 
form as, when tho fiamo is m motion, to met lap 
alternately the ends of the latter (the back of the 
slide-valve being accurately planed and lifted for that 
purpose), according to the amount ol expansion re- 
quited. Tins can be varied at pleasnie by the mecha- 
nism already described; for when the •diding-pin 
which works in the grooved aim is brought into the 
"centre of motion of Hint lover, it h obvious that no 
motion of the slide-frame will ensue, aud in tins 
position, when it is not lequired to woik expansively, 
the gearing may be secured so as to divide all un- 
necessary wear amt tear. If, however, the handle be 
advanced into the pn«it*<>n rep-e-ented m the geucr.il i 
elevation, l*g. 1, fie "h m / | i and rod (i ) which is | 
attached to it will in I • I i. ■ 1 downwards, a* shown i 
in flg. 5, and the slide-frame will part .ike of the motion 
communicated to tho lever »' by the b.u kwurd eccen- 
tric, and the amount of Hus tiavelw.il ohuoudy he 
in proportion to the distance at which the "hding-pin 
is sot irom the centie of motion A g*adui»tcd sector 
is placed at the ioot-plnto ; n v.ewrl Hi * engine-driver, 
as shown in the general elevation, foi he purpose ot 
indicating minutely the amount ot expansion, or at 
what part of the stroke the (team is cut oft The 
wheels and outside frame come ne t in the order ot 
description. The driving-wheels T, T are firmly fixed 
to the cranked axle, the endsof which, produced beyond 
the bearings, carry the cranks and coupling- roils o', o'. 
The other extremities of these rods aie connected by 
cranks oi exactly the same dimensions with the axle 
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of the fore wheels U, U. By thus connecting the 
driving and fore wheel, the amount of fraction , or the 
surface upon the rails available for the propulsion of 
the engine, is greatly increased, which renders this 
species of engine peculiarly suitable for drawing 
luggage or other heavy trains at moderate speeds. 
The hind, or trading-wheels, V, V, are situated nnder 
the flre-hov, and the advantages of this arrangement 
have been already pointed out. The dimensions of 
all these have also been already given, and the mode 
if their construction will be clearly understood by 
ohrencs to llg 31, which shows both external and 
.sectional views ol one of the driving-wheels, but whioh, 
.s far as regai (Is construction, may be taken as a type 
of tho w hole. Tho nave is of cast iron, moulded and 
poured round tho arms, which have been previously 
prepared by a dovetail at their inner ends, for the 
purpose of giving additional security. The arms and 
inn uro of tho best forged iron, and the latter is 
accurately turned m the lathe, aftec being welded 
together. Tho tyre, which is also of the best forged 
-cr.ip-iron, is bored internally to a slightly smaller 
li.iiii»’ter than the run, and shrunk on. It is then 
»(•( ii red to the rim by a fow rivets, and the whole 
turned accurately to the proper form and diameter. 
As tho whole weight of tho engine rests upon the 
hei Is, it. may be expected to suffer from jolting in 
p.iS'iing over the irregularities of the rads. To obviate 
tin i as f.ir us possible, the springs//, p\ p' and q\ q' t q' 
aro interposed, the former upon beatings in the outer- 
most of the internal iianungs 0,0, and the latter 
r the axle-boxes r', r 1 , r' of the mam external 
hr* .u mgs. The springs marked q' t q’ t and the mode in 
which they arc attached to the axle-boxes and to the 
! ( i* i ■ » xro repiescnted in figs. 31 and 35. They are 
f ■ of thin lasers ot steel, gradually diminish- 
ing in length from the centre to the extremities, and 
bound together by the connecting-hoop o", secured in 
its place by a small round pm, passing through it and 
the sr-vl plates The connecting-hoop is formed with 
a tin t pioj.M ting upward* into the lower portion ot tho 
axle-box, where it is fixed by a round pm ( p ") passing 
through it The axle-box r\ which is oi cast iron 
lifted with healings composed ot metallic alloy favour- 
able for tho reduction of fnction, slides up and down 
a i tin* .springs bend with the weight of the engine, 
between the cast-iron axle-guides q" t q", which are 
uci uratelv planed and fitted to receive it, and bolted 
firmly to* tho plates ot the external framing. The 
axle-boxes arc formed with a sort of reservoir for oil 
or tallow, which is constantly supplied to the rubbing 
siiriaccs by two email tubes and siphon-wicks. It may 
lie h *re rental ked that the other rubbing surfaces of 
iho engine are lubricated in the same manner. Tho 
mechanism by winch the springs are attached to tho 
oxteui.il (raining is shown in figs. 31 and 35. These 
puts .ire called the ttprunj-hnkf % and consist of a 
spiv ii** of small croe*-hoad (r") fitted with round pins, 
tor passing through the plates ol the external framing, 
and with screwed studs attached bysiiml ir round pins 
to the ends of tho springs y', q The nut *" works 
into thc*c screws, and by means ot it the weight 
which it may lie thought expedient to thiow upon each 
spring iii.iv be accurately adpi .ted. The external 
i. ■ - * ,*f two strong parallel beams (W, W> 
i , I . *, .■ v »» bevond the engine at both ends, 

and connected in front by the wooden cross-beam or 
buffer hi r Z, aud behind bv a similar beam, on which 
lest* tho foot-plate Y. The beams are firmly bound 
together it tho corners by angular plates of iron 
bolted through each, aud tho weight of the boiler is 
supported upon them by tlie strong malleable iron 
biaikct* or stuv s X, X, X, riveted to the boiler, and 
bolted thiough tho beams W, W. These latter are 
formed ouch of two parallel plates of iron, cut into 
the iorin shown in tne general elevation, with horns 
projcctin - dow u wards for the bearings of the wheels, 
lief ween eai.li pair of plates a beam of well-seasoned 
o ik is interposed, and the whole is firmly bolted 
together To deaden the shocks to which the engine 
is exp. i ifd, it is provided with buffers (s', «')» ® xe “ 
and pi ejecting in front of, the buft’er-bar Z. Toeecure 
the engine against the effects of the wheels coming in 
contact with stones or other obstacles which may 
happen to be lying on the rails f it i> furnished with 
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strong malleable iron safeguards (f, t'), descending ! 
from the eiternal framing tn within a short distance , 
of each rail, and no fcrnied at the points a* to turn 
a«ide any object with which they may come into col - 1 
liainn. Ant water which may happen to accumulate 
hi the cylinders, whether from the priming of the , 
boiler or the condensation of the steam, anu which, . 
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tbero is c msiderable room for the dihplav of tasteful 
design ami judicious arrangement, we have thought 
that we should render our engraving* more interest* 
ing and moie acceptable by giving representations of 
both. The water *unk A A forma the pnnnpd part 
of the fender, and consists of a rcclangui ir sheet* iron 
ci&teru capable of containing 1,J0J gallons ot water 


Fig. 1*. 


Fig. 13. Fig. l r 



Fig 12 


I iff U* 


Fir 17* 


IV IS 


unless removed from time to time, would be wry , for the supply of the boilet 11 h made mill along 
detrimental to Llie milking of tin* engm#*, is lot oil hi . n cost t It/, lot U»i* reception of l lie hit! The floor 
mean* of the pipe and *»top-uiek lomm.inieaiing . ( < ) of fhn imv is made with a slop* downwards 
with the discharge-parage of each lyiimhr When Ilium the limit *.t the tendei, by whnh arrangement 
the engine is at rest, the steam which would otherwiic J i i.e fuel n pieiented iiom hung thrown oul Sy any 
escape at the safety-valve aud lie tluown to watte, h 1 i.iltiug or hliakin^ to which it may he subjected, 
made available for the heating id the wut> r m t m* ten- 1 oa mlt tin* hath ol flic tank it is sui mounted by a 
cer This is accomplished by meainoi the bent pipe i pipe oi o]iciuiig (C), by which water is introduced 


Fig 19. 


Fig. 20. 


Fig 21. 



Fig 22. F»g 2t Fig 23. 


i\ hy which a eommnmeation is made befween the i from tluv water-crane or other coiiliminee for that 
fteam within the flro-boz and the feed-pipe i/, and ! purpose A wooden cover is title! tor Lins opening 

point are lined the 
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tug of ft considerable amount of vibration or changr 
of position of the pipes without breaking tho cuiinec. 
tion. The tank is secured to a strong wooden frame 
(H K), forming the body of the tender, and strength- 
ened by numerous cross-besmB. The tender is sup- 
ported upon six wheels (G, G, G ), of the same diameter 
aa tho trailing or hind wheels of tho engine, and is 
constructed in the manner described in treating «t the 
latter. The brake apparatus, wlneli is ohowu mi an 
enlarged scale in fig 1 MJ, t ousists of a train of mecha- 
nism by which a great amount of friction can he 
simultaneously produced upon the peripheries of tho 
tender- wheels tor the purpose of reducing the mo* 
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latter will be drawn upwards, and, carrying with it the 
Icier i, the toothed sector,; will be made to revolve 
upon its axis .1, and, consequently, the rods k, k will 
he drawn each in the opposite direction to the other. 
Kach wheel will, therefore, be forcibly compressed 
tietwecn the brake-blocks m, m, and the engine and 
tram be proportionally retarded. At the point where 
the engine is connected with the tender, the latter ia 
provided with a system of springs to deaden the effects 
of shocks from either direction This consists of two 
springs Bet bac k to hack, and connected together by n 
socket (n) which receives the end of the drag-bar 
The fore-spuugp comes into action when any force is 



mentnm of the engine and tram, when it is required 
to arrest the motion 01 the train The hand-wheel h 
is fixed to the upper extremity of the vertical spindle 
Jl, working m a strong hearing attached to the tank 
The lower part of tho spindle is formed into a hitch, 
and works through the wronght-uou nut 1, on which 
ia forged a double link, jointed at its lower eml to the 
brake-lever i. Tina luttcr has its centre ot motion in 
the short shaft J, which woiks in strung hcaiinga 
attached to the wooden frame, and carric’ the double- 
toothed sector j. Two longitudinal * ’ou rods (A, A) 
extend the whole length of the tom ei , and a snmll 
portion of each towards the front extremity is formed 
into a rack, so adjusted as to work into the teeth of 
the sector,/. The rods k t k are sunp rtod atid guided 
m their motion by small rollers working in the wrought- 
won guides /, l, I, and upon them are bolted the 
wooden brake- blocks «, ra, w, by the contact of which 
with the exterior surlace of the wheels the friction is 
produced II v this arrangement it is obvious that, by 
Strewing the veitica! spindle LI into the nut I, the 


appliod tending to separate the engine li.uu the tender, 
as in starting a train, and the humor spring a, when 
tho force is applied in the opposite directum. Both 
springs are supported upon pieces of thin iron bolted 
between the beams of the frame, and the extremities 
of tho spring o bear upon tho two gUide-pinB q , y 
For further secunl), in case of the ordinary connec- 
tions lading, tho safety-chains r , r are attached 
between the engine and tender. For the acconmioda- 
tion of the engine-man and stoker the tender is fur- 
nished wdk footstep* (#, *) placed ut an easy distance 
above th steps of the engine. By these arrange- 
ment* and with the assistance of the handles t t t, the 
foot-plate is rendered easily accessible. At the front 
of (he fonder a piece of boiler-plate (a) is fixed by 
hinge*, for the purpose of forming a floor where the 
engine and tender are connected. At the other cx- 
tremitv of the tender the buffers v, r, similar in con- 
struction and in situation to thoso formerly described, 
nro fixed to the cross-beam of the tender-fiammg, for 
the purpose of deadening the shocks produced by 
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the occasional irregularities of motion between the j fesnori and other scientific gentlemen of Edinburgh a 
engine and the train, l'ho drag-chain w, which is 'working model of a steam-carnage Thu gave such 
Jirmlv secured to the tame beam, lorms tho connecting- } proof) of practicability, that he was urged to oar 17 
link between the tender and the tram. In the annexed the machiue into practice Such, however, wero the 
illustration, .9, we gne a view of the celebrated . difficulties to l*e overcome in this, that he oooMien- 
** Ko«ket *’ 1 its tenuor, invented by Cieorge ! tumsly sUte.l his scruples to those anxious to aid him 

Stephenson. We have described this locomotive at I iu the matter, advising them not to proceed with it 

Fig 2ft. 1**<S 32. Fig. 33. Fig. 3t. Fig 37. 
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♦l.e 1 otnnu ncement of tins article Fig. Id «>hows the 
• Sahspareil." by Timothy ILickworth. The weigh* 
of ♦hi* engine was 1 ton* 13 cwt J qrs t ihn tender, 
water, and fuel being J ton* l»ewf 'lips The third 
engine iried with the “ lfnokct *’ and tile “ Hau'mareil,’’ 
and « ailed the " Nmr ltj," was invented In Messrs 
Itraithwaite A Ferric son. It in given at tig II It 
weighed 3 tons 1 ewt. These engines were all tried 11 . 



Fig. SH 

, Tn flg 12 we give a lateral new of the steam-ram .go 
! n. odd, as const! lifted by Hyiuington. ./, the cylinder, 
e, the boiler supplied from the condenser ; f % f t diree- 
tion-pullovs , »/, lendeii'.er, A, st cam-pipe, t, water- 
tank; //.drum fixed on tlm lund axle, A, tooth and 
ratchet-wheels , e, rack-rods, one on eaih aide of tlm 
drum the alternate actum of each upon tho teeth 
and ratchet-wheels produces the rotatory motiou. 



Vie ?« 

r ompetition just previous to the opening of the L.ver- Tin- *• VoirHv" possessed «-ome annnpements of 
pool and Manchester Railway, ini N,F> The "Itorkrt " t .insider i»#le merit, the mod distinguished feature 
was the successful engine Another claimant foi the being fin* construction «»f the boiler and the hro- 
tiononrof having introduced the first tdoani-i arnage place. This will be seen bv an inspection of the dm- 
:b the celebrated William Nvnnnptou fiio f>rgim»pr gram IJg lj* A is tho flreplsee placed in«idn the 

J ow acknowledged by 1 ti ter- 1 . 1 * ; boiler and «u-rounded with water; fuel is supplied tn 

♦he first introducer of a 1 - 1 ■♦ i>., w. r'.i 1 ■ -i.-ir. 1 n» fho fireplace r by the tube or funnel e, passing through 

As early at 1781 it oeeurred to him thut steam might. 1 the drum* of f he boiler, and covered with a lid or cap 
be applied to the propulsion of carrages He com- j Air is turned into the Are, to maintain combustion, by 
menced experiments with a view to perfect the idea, ' a small pair of fhnnew, worked by the engine, through 
*nd in 1786 submitted to the inspection of the pro- ! the pipe A, communicating with the ash-pit c. The 
290 
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heated mr is forced along 
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tho nrm of pipes f g to 
the chimney a, the steam 
space being • t. By this ar- 
rangement, a large amount 
ef heated surface is ob- 
tained ; the fireplace not 
only being surrounded with 
water, but also the long 
range of pipes f g. The 
peculiar arrangements of 
the engine will be seen by 
the diagram, fig 11. It is 
a most difficult if not im- 
possible thing to say who 
really was the first to sug- 
gest the use of the sfeam- 
engine for the purpose of 
propelling carnages Ono 
authority claims the honour 
for Watt. Tn tho patent 
talren out by thul distin- 
guished inventor in 17H1, 
he dear nhed the application 
of the steam-engine to tho 
moving of wheeled car- 
riages. The boiler of the 
machine ho proposed was 
to have a wooden boiler f 
fastened with iron hoops 
like a easlr. An iron was 

to be planed within tho boiler, eo ns to bo surrounded 
on all aides by water. Tho boiler was to ho placed 
on a carriage, the wheels of which were to receive 
their motion from a piston working in a cylinder ; 
the reciprocating motion being converted into a 
rotatory one by toothed wheels revolving with a 
sun-anil- planet motion, and producing the required 
▼eloeity by a common senes of wheels mul pinions. 
By means of two systems of wheel-work, differing 
in their proportion, ho *1 reposed to adupt the power 
of the muchiiio to tho varied resistance it might 
have 1o overcomo from tho state ot the road Watt, 
however, never built a steam-carriage Another 
writer, however, states that Watt dui at least construct 
a m aid, jf which we give a diagram at tig 4 1. At 
fig. 45 wo give a longitudinal section of a '* fast pas- 
senger-engine” constructed by Mr Jlackworth. ft 
has been especially designed for fast passenger-trains, 
having driving-wheels fl feot 6 inchoB in diameter, with | 
leading and hind wheels of 4 feet diameter. Its 
weight in working order is 23 tons 15 cwt , and this ib 
distributed in the following manner . on leading wheels 
8 tons (I «*wt , drivers 11 tonB 4 cwt , and liiml wheels 
4 tons ft cwt The fire-box is at r r, the smoke-tubes 
at d d , the balanced spring safety-valves at <r - ‘‘ 
b, the steam- whistle , * n, the enioke-bm; 

A, the blast-pipe; *», the chimney , r <*, 
the regulator ; e, the regulator-handle ; 

», the pipo supplying steam to oi o 
cylinder; o, the feed-pipe, to supply 
water to boiler from tho tunk m tender. 

In fig. Iff we give the elevation ot an 
American locomotive, with outside cy- 
linders; and in fig 47 a longitudinal 
section of tho same, c c, the flre-hox , 

«# f d, the Hue-tubes ; s the smoke-bos ; 
e e, the conical blast-pipe, the opening 
of winch is regulated by tho lev emus 
in the drawing ; i» «, the st^am-dome ; 
n m, tho steam pipe ; r r, the regulator- 
dome ; o, the regulator, consisting of a 
spindle- valve actuated on by the lever 
o', admitting steam to the ev muter 
through tho pipe o "o'', l t, the aic.ui 
space above the tubes; pp, the lock -ip 
apt ing safety-valves; f q, the funnel; 

* t , h h t k 1r % tlie “ spark-arrestei I’ho 
curved arrows show the direction of me 
heated air ; the sparks being deposited 
in the curved vessels », t, the heated air 
and steam paasing out at tho vertical 
apertures jfc, Ic The eecentno rods and 
gear for wot king the valves, do., aro 
shown at b b . 




Fig, 40 ,— Iub SiN&rai.hi 
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Fig. 46 .— Amibican Locomotive, Elitaiios. 




Fig 47 ,— Amlbica>’ Locosiotite, Section. 
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Locusts 

Locusrs, Loci’bTxon, l o'- trusts (Lat. locusta* a 1©- 
cnit), k lain, ol mtecta belonging to toe ortl. Orthoptera , 
and containing several genera and many species. 
Locusts are spread all over the globe, ana generally 
appear in great numbers The species found in Kurupe 
are rather small, bat some of tne exotic “varieties are 
large. Their loud consists oflegusmnous plants During 
spring *mi the beginning ot summer they are in tbeir 
larva state . but in tbe Jitter part ot the summer they 
become per ie* t insect* Locusts, like manyot her iusectn 
belong ng to the order Oi thoptera, have the faculty ot 
producing a harsh, creaking noise, by acting upon their 
olvtra,or a mg- covers, with their hind legs On account 
of the \ ems beingconsiderably elevated in the el\ 1 1 a, and 
Ibe inner edge of their thigh* being rngn*e with npine*, 
the tubbiiig of the one ag unit the other produce* the 
ijni-e Ot all the species, the migratory lot u*t ( 1 >hu<fa 
;nt 7 f lit** r«i), although a small insert, i* one ot the mo*l 
deslrmtive in man Its powers of destruction are 
, anil *1 they are produced in great nuiut 
de ’ ' ‘lit 

Ato*r consuming all within their reneli, they take 
Pi jlit in swarms to some adjoining disli ict At time* 
tL • numb, r ot locusts i* so great that the *-kv is abso- 
111 * . !. * . „ p« »d . 

t ro thev a'lglit asvuuie the appearance of a barren 
wt to, alnv-it in an instant These insects appear 
pen. di"iM\ in sevcial parts of central Kurope, m 
i,„w>t, S\iu and ahuo*f all the south of Asia, ami 
sin e.td terror and di*m.iy before them. Rewards are 
• fl* red f<»r the collet lion of both the eggs and the per- 
fe. t insects in *»'e south of l’nropc It is on recod 
l*. \i m lf.lt, at Marseilles, 20,000 tiane* weicpn.il lot 
l.i , piiipmr. A similar plan is adopted m lurk»*v 
sud in China \ larce species of locust, beaut it nil v 
Coloured, ,'usfit end a* a, is common in Soutlu mi 
A tr. . id i 

luhah.t mtfl of Borne countries make use of tbe lug 
fcpecie* of locust* as food They pull n IT their wings 
and try tnem in butter or oil, or p.i kle them. 

Loof, lode, in Min , a Cornisli term lor a running 
vnn of metal, or oxen "tone, of nm particular kind 
When the lodj M v.llu ible, it is called a hie lode , and 
when worthless, a d>a l lode 

Lonoi , In ) (Fr f.iyit), a term applied »n Arch to ,i 
*nnll house situated in a park or domain, auhnnliunff 
to the mansion , ol«o the cottage ‘ltuati d at tin* gale 
of the avenue which leads to the mansion In tins lant 
‘enseit is nearly synonymous with the term “gale* 
iiouse ” 

Loo and Logliww, fog, loq'-hnr (Ang -Sax ), nautical 
terms expressive of the means used to ascertain f 
rntc of u ship’s speed The fog is a piece of wood 
the foini of the *ector of a circle (usually a quadrant) 
of the or »i\ .ncl.es ladms The following description 
is taken from Brande’s Dictn nary It is about a 
cp.arter of an inch thick, and so balanced by nuans of 
a piece of lead nailed to the circular part, as t 
pcrpeudiciil.iily in the water, with about two-thirds 
imntrr->ed under the surface. The lopline is a &mall 
cord, fine end of which i.s fastened to the log, and tin 
other wound round a reel m the galleiy of the ship. 
r l ho log thus poised keepa ita place in the water , while 
tlio line is unwound from tho reel aa the abip moves 
through the water; and the length of line unwound in 
a curtain time gives the rate of the ahip’s sailing ’ll 1 
term or phrase genet ally employed with reference t 
employing the log is termed ** heaving the log ” Knots 
along the line allow the calcnlation of the speed to he 
made ; and tho time is generally checked by a sand-glass 
running a certain number ol seconds,— generally 30 or 
4"i , Mime" to (50 seeonds, indeed The length between the 
Knots is so proportioned to the time of the glass, as 
the number ot knots unwound is to the number of 
miles tho ship is sailing per hour Tho flisl knoti'. 
placed about five fathoms from tho log, m order to 
enable tho latter to get clear of tho ship before the 
reckoning commences , and tlio part of the line between 
the lead aud the first knot is called the stray line. A 

C stent form of log, by which the calculation is mnde 
y a species of chirk work, whose motive power is 
water, is now, however, generally adopted, particular! • 
in atenm-v e*«els 

LooaNiacbjb, lo-ghn-e-ai'-se-e, in lint., the SptgeUa 
or Stry chaos tana., a nat. md. of Dicotulcdones. sub- 
3)1 


Logarithms 

clsit Corot If ora ; consisting of tropical shrubs, herbs, 
and tress, with the following characters — Leaves 
opposite and eutire, with stipules, the latter occasion- 
ally existing only in the form of a raised line or ridge - 
calyx 4— 6-parted, cut alia r^ul-fr, 4 -A or 10-cleft j 
actuation valialr or convolute; hitmens sometime* 
anuomemuB . suthers 2 ec)i. d , pollen i l..b*i , ovary 
2, 3, or 4 celled , si vie simple In 1 w, tmd with as many 
iivisn.ns above as there are cell* to the oiary . stigma 
simple. Frtut capsular or drnpu civ-hat ente , placentas 
axile, uliiinatidy deisrhed Seeds i.*ua , lv peltate, 
sometimes winged, with fleshy or earuUgitious albu- 
men The J.oqanuieea are almost, uui\ersdly poison- 
ous, acting on the nenons system, and pmonsing 
frightful convulsions. There aie 2.'. gem rs and iihont 
200 species (.Vv Igkitu, Simovitv, Smyrnacs ) 
Louahitiimk Ccuvf, log a-nt .unroun ihe 
higher branches of analytical geometry, wlmli pm. 
scsscs the property' of having its abscissa propoilumal 
to tin 1 .• - # ‘**ns <f the rnriespondu'g on/iim/n - 
Jitf. ] - ■ /»« of Curies. (Ser Conk Sti- 

nows and llroin-Tav ) 

I ii(.4K1tiiiis, laf-H-rUkms (Or. Ingot, proportion, 
and with w>ih, number) — lhe logarithms of numlurs 
r be brielly p *d to be tin 
ol other numbers, which render the ouweis ol tho 
latter, denoted hv the exponents, equal to the foimer 
•cues In niiwt elementary tnathemati »al woiks, tha 
letimtion ol the word is thus gnen — The 1"g.tn'!irn 
if a number y is sim h a vnlue of the index r , ol a Ji red 
msgnifiidc it, ns will satisfy the equation y ax that 
s, r is defined to he the login ithm of y in a StisUiu of 
JjU'ianthui*, whose 7).r#e is a and the logarithm of g 
will tticrofnie depend entirely upon the quantity a, 
be asHiuncd to he any finite*niagni(iide what- 
ever, unify o.ily ext cplcd, on account ot every antli- 
lietical power or mot of 1 being only 1, which thus 
ii events that number from obeying thn conditions 
fated above In order, therefore, to constitute a 
•ganthin, it is neecssary that the exponent p tumid 
fei ot i ical 

oportmn, corresponding to ns lii.invotliei i in gennie- 
iesl proportion. If we take, for example, the acnea 
Of l(), no have J0> It); 10* - 1^0, It)’ -- 1,<1D0, and 
I ■)* -- 10, 'MM we thus attain the results th it the loga- 
ntlun of 10 -= 1, the logautln.i of lOf) :■ 2, of 
1 000 - 3; and of 10,1)00 4. Tins can hr 

ed, h> i lo, rifhi itlir atical 

term for a number, hi wlmli the • a, • ■* i 1 > r area- 
tain fiimlaiiientul mtio is express i >i i. : ■ ton 
lixed fuiidnnient.il ratio Thus, in tho two inns of 
arithmetical and geometrical ptopurtion, tho numbers 
thus pro* red — 

Ar Pm. . O, J, ?, 3, 4, fi, fl, Ac. 

f»co l*ro 1, 2, 4, 8, Ifl, 32, fit, Ac. 

Consequently, if we add 1 and 3 togeflmr in the first 
line, t corresponds to ](i (standing under it), which is 
identical with the multiple of 2 aud H, which stand 
under the 1 and 3. Tho upper lino in arithmetical 
proportion forms than logarithms ot tbo lower, in geo- 
metncal piopnrlion, and loganlhmic tables furnish 
these intermodule fractious, corresponding with the 
intermediate numbers m the lower Jino. A tabic of 
logunthmn, made according to an 'isaumed haais or 
fundamental ratio of all numbers to a certain limit, is 
railed a 'c •»•'*- - Logarithms were first in- 

vented 5 . I 'IN, ■■■■ , Karon of Mnckistnn, in Scot* 
laud . ■ : w ii> ‘ ■ • i* e ■ • known by luinin aworkpuh- 
lislicd in If<14, under the title, *• De Minllci Logarith- 
morum ranniiisOinstructione.'* This system was varied 
hy llenrv Briggs (a rotcmpoinrv ol Lord Napier), 
who constructed ano M t * , x«.t.***i l «xvi"g for ltsbasn the 
number 10, which, « ■ i -j • \ «i our system of 
nunicratKAi, has many advantages over that roubtnictcd 
by Nsjuer, being n.mh were c-nivenicnt for ordinary 
uirposea of calculation. 1’riggs cah ulalcd Ins on tho 
iindarricntul basis of the ratio 10 to 1 . con-equcnlly, 
the logarithm of 10 is 1 ; of 100, 2, of l/MD, 3; and 
io on. It is, therefore, evident tli.it all logarithms of 
lumbers between 10 anil ] must he more than 0, but 
csb than 1 ; in other woids, iimxt ho fractions thus, 
he logarithm of 6 is 0 J/SKiKi Again, all logarithms 
if numhere between 10 and l'K) must be greater than 
, but Jess than 2; or, that is to aa y, must be whole 
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numbers pin* a fraction ; fur instance, the logarithm 
of 05 is 1 9777230. The properties and advantages of 
logarithms are very great by their utility in facilitating 
fho arithmetical operations of multiplication and divi- 
sion, which, when large numbers are concerned, usually 
take up much tune. If the multiplication of two Urjfi* 
numbers has to be effected, it is only nece-isary t«> take 
from the logarithmic tables the logarithms of the num- 
bers in question, add these together, and the result vfc.il 
be the logaril Inn of the required prodiu t. in do i jh»», 
logarithms of the numbers haito merely to be deducted 
from each other, and the result will be the logaiilhui 
of the dividend. It numbers have to be raised to 
powers, then logarithms arc nr.ltiplied , if tends me 
tq be extracted, the logarithms an mu Iv tube divided 
by the exponent of the root The integral pail of a 
logarithm is tailed its rhurailettda , In i ms- it allows 
at oneeof how many digits the natm.il niiiubei corre- 
sponding to the logarithm to a Inch it is p'efivod i* 
composed. If, tliercfom, we know the lognulhin • . 
any number, wo need only .idd 1, 2, A.* , to its 

characteristic, in order to obtain the log u it Inn of a 
number 10 times, l<tf) times, or Jimh) time- as great. 
For instance,— 

log 7 Will - I'MOfMIJt 

log 7d.7» i --’i’Ve.lSi 

log -- J "MM! I 

log 7 o Soi>tL.li 

log. *7*1591 --- 1 •Midi-' tit 
lot i'-Ii.I e\n I'plc,! he negative sign is only placed over 
th- !• ii ii> ( ■ i * iic, as that tiloiio is iicgiitive; but the 
general nuido of procedure with regard to the*e ininoi 
logarithiiis in to give them then unlhiuetii d cc imple- 
ments, substituting 1 he real value in the llual le-tuil 
In the Napierian aystem, the mot/iib'*, or haws, of the 
tables is J j ami consequently the Napiei mii logarithm 
is easily found li om the eomne i 1 i !*. •• (those ot 

I’riggs), by multiplving the m ilio lath r 

by The Napierian login ithnei are often e.illi d 

natural logarithm n, oil aceouiit ol the uioduliis ol then 
system being unity ; w'nlo the nniiinon lug.n illmis of 
Briggs are called tabular lo/jm it hut*, in coutia-dm- 
tinction to the former. The method which was (list 
employed to compile logarithmic tables was toiunled on 
tlio successive extraction of roots, and consequent ly 
calculations arose of vast ddlicully and tedium , m the 
piesont day, however, tho method is far more simple, 
and the computations are thus rendcied much iimre 
expeditiously. Suppose, for instance, it bo requited 
to find the logarithm of any number x, by meutia of 
converging senes. In tho first place it must be a a* 
sumed that log. (l+aJssAx+Bx^-Cx' | Dx* » Ac (1), 
in which A, B, 0, D, Ac , are coefficients, l,ke dotei- 
iiunates. {See Indbtbuviijtatr Coh> kk if.nt.s ) There- 
fore, taking another number, z, we have, m a similar 
manner, log. (1+*) = Ax \- Bs^ + C? 1 \ Hs* Ac. (IS) { 
then subtracting the second eqiuti m (2) from tho 
first (1), we shall have the result — 

log. (l+x)-log. (1+*)- A(i-:HHU'-:«) 

+C(ar*— s*) bAe ( ») 

But from the properties possessed by lognn thins we 

X *4“ JP 

know that log. (1+*) — log. (1+*) = log. — - — : log. 

J +c 

(1 + » and on our bnugingout the equation bj the 

same means as log. (Id*) was treated in the tint 
equation, wo obtain tho icsult that log. (1 | 

ss Ac. bub lit ut mg, then 1-ie, 

this development lor log (1 l «) -log (1+^) in the 
third equation (3), and uivdiiig bo»h by ( '—z), there 
results, — 

A r^ + V^ +0 <f+~}> f 

5sA+B(»+c)+C(x* + XS-' 5*)+ Ac. 

Now, oa tins equation is true independently of nny 
particular value* ot x and let us Suppose that r -r, 
and it becomes— 


Aj-j-j=A4 2Bx+3Cx l + lDx > * Ac. 


which, on expanding tho quantity by division, 

giveB A (1—x + *■—*»+ x*— Ao.-— A-b 2Bx4 30x*4* 
41)r s + Ac. Therefore, by tho theory of indeterminate 
inefficient*, we must have tho separate equations 
A - A, — A— 211, 4 A- 3C, «A-=-4D, Ae. ; and on sub- 
stituting the rrsulliug values of B, 0, D, Ac., m terms 
ot A in equation (1), we git — 

The quantity A, which is still indeterminate, being the 
dulu-, and aligning to it any particular value, wo 
1 at oueo cli.Li.ii teri/c tlm hjhieni whuh we wish 
to * < Hinder. It would be impo>.-ihlo m the present 
icle to enter ut length upon thedifft unit theorems 
fur tho compilation of logantlniiie tables, and nearly 
ns useless, ns the tables at present m existence are 
p.,. ;> !v «.|iP C j ( .|,t tor all practical purposes. The history 
•i si. y of logarithms will be found in (1 niton’s 
“ Mathematical liacts," whn h enter upon the subject 
at length The best tables ex I ant aic those ot Babbage, 
which nro most carefully collated anil t tmipded. For 
navigation and asfronoiuy, Farley's fl Tables of Su- 
llgure r - r *' ■ . " arc the best. Tho use anil appli- 
cation •• • i< ■ • * ia trigonometiy will ho found 

under 1 kioonomltby — llej. Brando's Dictionary of 
Sclent r. Lift rafttre , and Art. 

Louie, lotf-jik (Or lagtke), considered in its most 
catholic i clutimiH, is the science of formal and mate- 
rial icdsoiuug In its stiietly formal aspect, log'o rs 
the hiuM-n of the nccoisiny'laws of thought; m its 
muter>al uspeet, again, it is the science of tho laws of 
thought applied to pi m tire. 1 n the fonner sense it is a 
Science, hi tho lattei it ih an Art. In the one sen e. 
thou '*. • i ' 1 • unplete, perfect, in the other, 

ills' . , impei lei t. r l ho foimula foi 

liiuteiul lugie is homr m all t the foriuuli for nil i tv logir 
is ah M alt The litter, or di duct ion, is always ex- 
pln iiive ot f 1 . •* -t-.f it 1 the f uriner, or 

Dhtml ton , ■ v .v . , , 1 llie contents 

of a Ih-ught, As if is usual to consider tJiohe two 
|»b no* ut human i onioning apnrt, in the following 
bind outline, pure logic, or Deduction, will fiist bo 
tieated of, and next applied logic, or Induction. 

i. Pure Logic, or Deduct ton — it is necestary to ob- 
serve that no progress m logic can bo made without 
the preliminary assumption of the facts of psychology. 
Ill oilier words, the existence of sense, perception, 
memory, assoi mtion, and so forth, lies at tho basis ot 
eveiy process of reasoning. Pure logic is an d prior* 
science, not an a /mulct tori one, for it deals exclusively 
with those truths on winch all experience depends, 
rather than those truths which form the substance ot 
experience itself. This system of doetnne owes its 
existence to Aristotle, who not only indicated its out- 
line, be virtually ei rated tho 6iienoe. In tho progress 
of its liistm v it ban received various minor modifica- 
tion! mul additions from various philosopher* ; but 
until Su Wm. Hamilton’s tuno no logician made 
inifcii.il iratu ovoments mi it from the davs of (he 
Htaginto himself. Jt is usual to divide formal logic into 
three parts. — 1. Concept $ or notion* ; 2 Judgment*; 
3. Reatomng*. In other words, the formation ot 
general notions, tho decision whether those concepts 
agree or not, and the drawing of one such judgment 
fi mu another. These parts in their order, and first of 
Cu'irr/.K This, by tho way, is the most important 
p irt of logic 1 , a ml one on whose laws tho entire seienco 
may be legnr.nul as lit a gnat measure depending. 
What, then, >s a eoncept tf It is tho result of an act. 
In ..hi as conception, which includes tho comprehen- 
sion c f the v.uious qualities of on object up to unity. 
Niiimii*, ng.Mii, mo rather the npprenension of theso 
(publics thm the final bundling up' of them, which 
belong - exclusively to conception. The two terms, 
liowfier, an» fieqiiently used svnonvnmnsly. When 
the mind, after surveying a senes of objccte, draws 
away (ahutrahbe) or abstiacts a number ot qualities 
trui" those objects, and classifies them, arranges them 
into ordeis or genera, gcuciah/ex them in feliort, and 
givoj annum to each class so funned, thepiocessot 
conceiving or forming concepts may be mkI to have 
been g«»ne through, it is obvious tint a ecmwderablo 
vaiiciy will take place m tho character of tho concept i 
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i formed, urns v% ill be more general, some will be! or <leny. in the qu in title* of extrusion and intension. lu 


19 an mil «*pon &•'««/ H » puromnm genua, ami solely by 1 < . . " quantity of the sublet alone, 

Moiut' »i s to Sot rates ami being It w together «■. . ■ ■■ . *. v of Mb subject nnd medi- 

regard tho ifi i.i/i'y ol cwniept, we recognise th cate Now t bin is alien* tluMnqxntnm e.*t Nr Willi.mi 
classes oitli t in.i> be predicated, or tin H Jinilh n’s “ thorough-going quant ile>ntion of tin* pre- 

char u tors ui a huh it 19 made up. In the former «li. ate" c •me* in. Jfe pi <. poses • ut onl>/ to guauhjg 
vac, wo leg ml the Fxlcnsivo Quantity ol com opts the rvbftct, but the pi nhcate also. J« iglil spoors ol pro- 
in the fatter, ih-ir Inteiisivn Quantity Thus, in the positu thun evolved, which tak>ng A and l for 

Hnuewinii mu*, or ru'wenl n,nimt t if I «bstiact tue mover al .u l pjiticulir a* in the Al Mot die imtulinn, 
rational from cimm-rf, J theieby dimmish tlm intensive hut extending them to either qudify, anil uuikir.g 
or intorrial quinfity of tin tour opt, but mcrea*»i% its nllirumtiim by nn f, and negation by un n, we ha\o toe 
extension. I or tin* ter ' eh ato - 1 lolloping w>t« ol pr ' 

number of cibioctuliaii IM./1 ll»o loading words that Affix mature 


are employed iu design itnig the quantity of inncepta 
are, lor their extinisn n, chin or gums; lor their 
intension, marl, note , altnbute, character. We 
amplify the cvlm*.ion • >t concepts bv absti action or 
general! ■ ■impliiy the ir intension or conjpre. 

m by deteiinu. limn. We rPMilio Ihe e\fe 
ol a notion bv div.-mm; we resolve its intension bv J 
definition, lienee an individual notion cannot lie, 
divided (in ~du tdeum), and a simple, or di finite not mu 
{dc-find am) cannot be defined. Again, as the eh tr uteri 
of a concept may bn mom or le««s til inly aci/ecl by mu- 


Affix mafn c*. 

1 Toto-Mal-- \f \ Ail \ is all V. 

2. Toto-parlml \tl \11X is some Y. (A) 

3 I'nti-iotal- II A Some V m all Y 

4 Pail impartial- 111 Some \ is *»omr Y (I) 

Seqat\*c» 

r i Toto-tuKl \n\ ■ Am X is not any Y (1C) 
*!. Toto-p uti il \ul Any V t* mil Home Y. 

7 Piufi fill'll ’1m4 - Some A i.» not urn Y (U) 
H. J'aiti-painnl in I —Home A is not Mime Y. 


-fiousnea*, moioor lew* peilectly grasped, we have the Ol all these judgments 0 and 8 are the w caked, j r f 
* . eaj Quality of i oneepts, or llieir lelative Lle.iim »*a lit la ninny* possible to allege that any man te hot 
or distiiietnoha, and their obscurity or lnciMmul- *oi*ir brut*, or that torn? man te not some brute. Yet it 
The peculiar form winch a enucept a&jumrj when must be acknowledged 11 at t 1 * *.gl thene propositions 
recalled by the mind, brings us abreast ol l be most are conceivable, they .u* ■ i !>h - p» net teal utility. Th* 
important controversy in till ripeeulalmn,— that if I grest division of judgments is their relation, or 
Nominalism and Realism. Leibnifr’s answei to tins the emueulciice nr non-conn ulence of subject and pre- 
question » the ono now adopted by all intelligent dicate. This relation is either simple or conditional, 
logicians, Tt ntMt, whe'i e-*. r..*s er i> ’Vd, we On the former alternative the proposition is Categorical, 

either •* •him •>. “ a iii I i * »’ v Iht ■ % . i under onlhclatter— inasmuch astho condition heseither in tho 

the notion, or we only comprehend a few ol tlnee ! subject ulnue ot m tho predicate alone, or m both the 
marks at the time, though wo assume wo know them aubpet and piedicate— it is llgpnfhetirat, Disjunctive, 
In the former case it is uitudxie or notalivo knowledge or Dilemma/ ir. Bo there are four kinds of relation 
we have of the notion, in the latter ease it is sj/mbolu al. between tlm subject and piedicate of a proposition. 
In tho third place, concepts tuay bo mutually com- which inuv be exemplified as follows. A u Jl is the for- 
pared as to their Relation, whu h consists in tlm teci- inula fur a categoric d judgment; If B te, A «*, is a hy- 
procal comparison ot th**ir various attributes. 'Uiut is pot helical one , D te either H or Cor A is a disjunctive 
to sav, that notions can only be compared as t>» their one, ui»d i/ JT t» A, \t it either B or i\ is a dilemm.itio 
mutual extension, and as to their mutual compiehen- un> \Ve limy remark m conclusion on this part of 
sion one with another Bo much for the doctrine of mr subject, that the Anstotelic d iclrine ot Itm cate. 
Concepts. We proceed now to tho second piut of gone* and of the uredicables, as propi riy extra logical, 
logic; namely. Judgment «. A judgment is the alii.- of eour-o finds no prove here. Tho third grand divi- 
mation that two concepts cau or cannot bo reconciled, sum of logx is Jt^noninq, or Syllogism, or tho pioce<s 
or (moro correctly, that two concepts, a concept and a by which on« judgment is derived from anutlier or 
th.ng, or two ludividiml things) agree or disagree As mote. And as in Concepts and in Judgments wn haio 
wo have just recognized a certain quantity, quality, here recurring agum the old lelatuma of qnantity, 
and relation smoug Concepts, so we must now rctng quality, rdati in. It must not be forgotten that the 
iso a quantity, quality, and relation as afiecting essence of syllogism consols in the production of a 
Judgments. This is why it was remarked some time new and distim l judgment, not in the truth of any one 
ago, that the thorough comprehension of (he doctrine of the given judgments. The Premiere nro the two 
of Concepts may he regarded as the thorough eoinpre- given piopnsitmns or the antecedent, amt the Canrfn- 
hension of the master principle of logic. In the pmg- non is the proposition sought, nr thn consequent 'I ho 
ment, Socrate'i te rational; Socrates is called the sub- premise wlm h amiounoes the general rule is < ailed tic* 
)>*i t, rational the predicate, and t« the copula. Rut in Jl/uyor, tin, one which announces the applu stum ot ih>« 
numerous propositions the copnU is u.r erv^essml, general rule is called the Minor, and I In* Middle ten* 
*t is met dy understood. Tho i •' /• ■ ■ ■ I . Uiat with which the two evil ernes ol the cuiicim-mu 

judgments is taken tiom their quantity, or their icU- are sepantcly compaied. The 11 ree prf»p<.s , tioni <>| n 
f’on of subject aud predicate, as reciprocally ’ ,1 !»' . ,l «■ - ■■ f • i ectly rvpns«c*d by ibe 

and part. Is tho predicate viewed as tho emit. ■ n v • , , it Coiuhva u. •. 

whole*? Tho juctgment is nrnmfUneed an extensive ! arc two kinds of inference,— mum cfiati snd up di in 
one _ Is tho puIijcJ. regarded as the coiitaiuup; wli.de i I \\ lien we can decide at oim •*, a a sunn m we uinf* i* f i» 4 >' 
The judgment is an intensive or comprehensive one Ihe terms of tlx* two pii.,io*.<t<oi i in\ died, whither 
Thus, in the proposition. All plants gtuxr, if we view, thevngice or ditigrea, the liifcrcne n termed mime- 
gruw as tho conla'U'ng whole, wo Imvn j proportion in ! dmtr, but whi**« «*» require to go incpu t of a thud or 
extension, as All plant* belt uq to the class c >f q i >utnq\ » nubile pidg.v* nt or lei m with wlncli cm h ol the other 
objects. And if, in the same proposition, wo view 'judgments in ly bo compjrcd, tin* mb rence is ealiect 
plants as tho containing whole, we have a prnposit ion \ncdinfe. Foi example,— All good rulers me juat, 
in Comprehension, ns The attribute o** mtrrk qf grow in/ J tbordore no ur just rulers zan bo good, i, a specimen 
belongs to all plants Hut judgment have a ccrU n > of ininiediate lufcience, and,— All consiimptions are 
quabtyaswcll as quantity, nccoiding as the - i t • tlua disease tv u consuieplion ; theiefore this 

and predicate reciprocally agree or disagree, uil.nu i..» a e is mortal, is an example of mediate reasoning. 
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The different sorts of immediate inference can be pur hare all been disposed of as belonging properly to 
sued no farther here. There is a general canon for immediate inference. When syllogisms are taken m 
conducting Mediate reasoning, which may be thus ex- their external form, we hare three species of reason- 
pressed. The agreement or disagreement of one judg- ing which require somo elucidation. There » first the 
ment with another is ascertained by a third judgment, Epichrirema, or reason-rendering syllogism ; there is, 
inasmuch as this, wholly or by the same part, agrees secondly, the Sorites, or chain-argument, aa tho Uor- 
wilh both or with only one of the conceptions to be mans call it ; and there is, thirdly, tho Enthymeme, 
compared. There are a number of general rules for with one premise suppressed. To illustrate, — the Kpi- 
the proper construction of syllogisms, which may be cheirema is B is A ; but C is B, for it is 1) ; therefore 
vciuently condensed aa follows. Dmtrihu'e the C is also A. The Sorites is, A is B, B is C, 0 is D, D 
' lie term (t 9 . take it in its widest sigmflcatio i), let is E ; therefore A is K; reduced to B is C, A is B, 
there bo no fourth, and both premises must he neither therefore A is C ; C is D, A is C, therefore A isD ; I) 19 
particular nor negative. Tho conclusion then will fol- K, A is D, therefore A is E. The Enthymeme, m a 
low the worst part (as “ some flowers are blun"), and kind of colloquial argument, needs but little illustra- 
w 1 11 neither distribute nor deny unless when the pro- tion here. All these species of rei^r 1 "*' have vano a H 
noses do so. All Mediate inference is properly one, forms. Besides these, there me fl-» .M-«« -m, 

—that often called by logicians the categorical, for I lie where the reasoning 19 viewed as an independent whole; 
conditional and hypothetical syllogisms 1110 all re- tho Prosy llogism, whose conclusion is a premise in a 
dueihle by immediate inference The regular syllo- given syllogism; and tho Episyllngism, whose premise is 
gism, then, regarded iM to its csnrufial form, comes a conclusion in a given syllogism. These argnments 
now to be considered And Hist of the figure, or tho very frequently occur in life, it should nob be forgotten, 
position of the middle term in the premises, and of tho however, that the simple syllogism is the type of all 
m ode or mood, or the formal value of the three judg- reasoning. So much for formal logic, 
xnenfs of a syllogism as to their qm» *i*t, quihtv, nnd II Material %ogxo t or Induction (the epagoge of 
relation. Them is only one llgutr ..«■ id !■> ■»■ me Aristotle), signifies properly the drawing of a general 
logiciiins, three according toothers, an i 1 i.r a* c 'i«.rig law from a sufficient number of particular cases. It 
ton third putty. These me ns follows, where & icpre- is distinguished from pure logic by caring wholly for 
cents the subject, P tho predicate of «ho conclusion, the mutter, or facts, or truth of its objects, while the 
and M the middle term. Pig 1. — Ml*, HM, /. HP. former is occupied entirtly with tho correctness of tho 
Fig 11 —PM, SM, /. HP. Pig. Ill — M P, MS, /.HP. |/«irn» uf thought. And here, at the outaet, it is neccs- 
Fig IV. — PM, MS, ‘.HP. The Terms alone being nary to take a distinction, which may be of great use 
hoie stated, the quantity and quality, indeed the afterwards. There is what is cuIIpiI a perfect induction 
Mood of the whole of the syllogisms, reniuin to bo and an xmperfeet one. Tlio perfect one is when tho 
filled up; in other words, between M and P, for liivcstigal or has been able to examine all the particular 
example, we muy place either a negative or affirmative instant. vs on which this law is founded; tho imperfect 
copula, nnd we may prefix either a universal or a par- induction, again, iunus uiuety-uino one-hundietUhs ni 
ticular nigii to P The Moods are ordii 1 '* r ] '/c i t« .t'l ■ lictive reasoning, ami moimls at once from 
eai h figure liy tho three letters which *• ■ . 1 >>ie i' ■■ r 1 • e eases m which the law holds to the all. J*er- 

the quantity and quality ot each judgment. Thus, feet induction wus denominated by Baron ret puenhn, 
Alf, Fig. I., rendu ns follows, whu h can bo readily as it on very few occasions can add nti\ thing to what 
vended hy tuining back to tho mnemonic lines whitn one is already in possession of. Indeed, it is often 
were given under . I m gmenta. All M is P . some S is taken up under the formal sillogism The latter, 
M ; thciefore some Mis P. And hlO, Kig 11 , reads, — again, imperfect induction, is tho peculiar kind of all 
no P is any M ; some H is some M , theiefoie some 3 ordinary bcientifle induction. And the "re it emon or 
is no 1*. lAI, Fig. I IT., roods, — some M is Rome P; piineiple, which is itself a principle «l I'n'uctitci, on 
till M is some 8 ; therefore Borne S is some P; ami so which this foiniof material science rests, is the con- 
on. A few mnemonic lines of considei able convenience stain 7 and umfoi mity of natuie's laws Or, more urti- 
have been invented wlrch serve to point out the vanous culately expressed, it runs thus ,— under the tame ctr- 
moods m each of the four figures, according to the old cumatances, and u ilk the came substance «, the tame 
notation. They are as follows: — Pig. I. — bArbArA, effect a nlv aya rctult from the same causes. Material, 
cElArKnt, dArll, f ErlOquo prions. Pig. II. — or applied logic, to fulfil its ami, must have attained, — 
cEsArE, cAmKstrEs, fEstlnO, hArOkO sccuinlic Fig. 1. to as trim statements aa possiblo respecting the 
III — tertin, d ArAptI, dloAmls, dAtlsI, t KlAptOn, | objects with which it deals ; 2. it must be able to define 
bOkArdO, t KrlsO, habet ; quarta inauper addit. Fig those objects with as much clearness and precision ai 

IV. — brAmAutlp, cAinEnEs, dlmArls, V.*, 1 it must bo able to indicate the extent of 

frFslsOn. Thero will be found nineteen Irg'lir *t«* ti."*e obie. I ■ , and, 4. it must exhibit its results in a 
modes in tlio whole of these figures, but sixty -two ! systematic manner. These prehminaiy obligation 1 
according to Sir William Hamilton's oxtended nota- ' being imposed upon it, it requires, 111 th« second place, 
tion (for which «en above to his extended judgments), to be able to answer the following four leading ques- 
TWoro leaving this part of the subject, it may be well tions —1. How aro the causes of phenomena to bo 
it. stato that the first figure is tho most perfect, that is J dutingirsl.ed am u»g a multitude of other phenomena 
to say, it exemplifies best tho Anstotelio dictum i/r all »•,*• >1 1 1 ■ I m*i 1 iin-n 9 2 . llow are < auses to be dis- 
omnietnullo , or whatever is affirmed or denied of " covered which are less open to observation than the 
class may bo affirmed or denied of any part of that effects produced by them ? 3. When should an in- 
class. To tako an example. All plants need light; complete enumeration of facts bo deemed sufficient, 
sunflowers are plants, therefore sunflowers need light, anil on what principle? 4. Uow should new laws bo 
Some logicians, as Aristotle, Kant, and Hir William expressed and recorded? These questions, in thm» 
II uiuilton, throw 01 erboard all tho figures but the first, order.— 1 . Uow the causes of phenomena are to be 
and with them of course annihilate reduction, Jleduc- distinguished. It must ho here obseried, respecting 
tion is the process by which the other figures are causation, what the scholastic writers never forgot, 
hi ought under the form of the first figure. This is that it is properly nil the associated causes— the ron- 
usually effected by changing the order ot the terms, or causes, as it is sometimes plnascd, that make up whafe 
where that cannot be (lone, by substituting a pi ivati\e is ordinarily denominated "the causo” of a thing, 
conception (as "unwise" for example) lor a positive And every event has more thin one cause when strictly 
judgment, and then changing the older ot tho terms analy/ied. Yet men, nevertheless, liiqniro for "tlia 
by conversion as it is called. As oftc” neons, manj a cause ' of a phenomenon; and luatly enough, for what 
piece of reasoning, being withoui subjects or nredi- they want is tho mo&t influential agent m the produc- 
cstes expressed, belongs propel ly to no figure. There tion of the result. It requires no labour beyond 
have been, m all, three peculiar scbi f hjH<\. " simple enumeration,'* to enable one to discover auch 
notation,— those of Linnl.ert, Euler, and Sir William very uniform and regular laws as the recurrence of tho 
Hamilton. Tho last is by far tho simplest and most tides, and tho law that nil weighty bodies tall. But it 
complete, but cannot bn exhibited here A condi- requires a great degree of patient observation and 
tioiul or hypothetical syllogism contains, of course, a research to discover that the one phenomenon is eon- 
conditional or hypothetical judgment, and a disjunc- nected with the moon's influence, and that the other 
tivo syllogism contains a disjunctive judgment. These depends on the higher law of gravitation. All men 
30S 
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opoa to the observation of those phenomena had a rude 
notion of the tides and of falling bodice, but it required 
a Newton to complete the theory of both the phe- 
nomena. The chief rules which regulate the inquiry 
after causes are the lolloeing:— 1. While the same 
effect may sometimes arise from diffeient causes, ret 
the cause *nu9t always be sought among the invariable 
concomitants of the effect. 2 If au effect is not pro- 
duced un«W certain circumstances, this either indi- 
cates the absence of the cause, or the presence of a 
counteracting one. 3 The cause is often suggested by 
analogy. 1. The cause is often indicated by the* vauti- 
Mon <>f degree of the effect. 5 The more forms of the 
effect that are studied, the greater is the probability ot 
lluding out the cause. 0. A suspected cause nmy be 
tested bv allowing it to operate under les-s-o >mplit ited 
ciirnmsi nm cs. 7. Where complications exist, cveiy 
cause should bo noted and registeied down to the 
minutc-t detail. So much lor the answer to the first 
question. — 2. Causes are sometimes discovered which 
are not obvious, even after carclul observatniii and 
detailed oxpenment, by what is culled Anticipation. 
Such was O kerf a discovery of the veitebrute character 
of the skull of the reindeer, whu.li li» stumbled over 
during an excursion to thn Kartss mouutams. Such, 
too, was Goethe'* tin . of th> moiplu* , 
plants,— that th i p irts of a . nt arc only meta- 
morphosed leav Tho facts of an induction ben ,, 

g.ren, a “ Coneenti n,” as it is sometimes called, mu«t 
-fep m, m order to aflord a proi.-mnnl support 
temporaiy eaiiMi to tho phenomena. Agun, t'oneep- 
f .uni not wholly eoirett mnv often sprvo i> r a C. i 1 ’ ■» 
tmn of facts until a better Colligation is n'lorded tl ■■ 
facta. Thus, the ctreuhir motion of the heavenl 
bodies was for along time only a conception . now it is 
known they move in elliptical oiluts- J This tlim 
question has m a grout itu UMirc bepu answered by lh< 
proliuiinary obsei vat ions on the laws of nature. A 
noon as a process of induction lias been comp. Hod, i 
then foims tho ground for a Icgi'iinito induction 
Analogy depends up-m thn pnnnplo tint th>* aimi 
qualities may bn assigned tn did met but Miuilai 
objects, provided tho.o qualities ran be shown b 
accompany the pouv ot nhlmcn m those oh. 
jeots, and not their points of different e. Thus, if wr 
remark tho analogy bet worn nnn and a tree, and 
observe that they both grow gradually to a cr-ilau 
height, n(W winch th»*y both demv, and that both 
depend for their sub-isbmee on rerriving appropriate 
food, nioisfure, and air, we have noted those qualities 
which belong to them m common. Jlut it w e proceed 
farther with our analogy— "carry out our anilogy,” 
as the phrase is— wngo wrong; lor m in i" not stationary 
hko a tier, neither does lie glow up conically, and has 
uo " braveiy” ot leaves, llcnsou igs involving Chance 
may likewise bo admitted mhi inductive philosophy, 
for chance is just the amouutof prolmlnlitv with which 
wn expect one or other out of two oi more uncertain 
events The laws that govern this department oi 
M probabilities'* are various, and cannot be entered 
urrjn hero. — t. New laws may bo expressed,— 1 by ap- 
plying fre9h definitions (o old wouls , 2. names pos- 
sessing an explanation of their own muy have new 
ideas attached to them; 3. entirely new names may bo 
invented, but accompanied always wiih a precise defi- 
nition ; 4 chemistry affords excellent examples of the 
mode of forming new names. The principles of in- 
ductive leasonmg are aflorded (a) by the senses, ( b ) by 
instruments, winch constitutes properly observation, 
(r) by the testimony of others, (i/) by the aggregate 
observations of men. No logical pi Inciple ran bo put 
into pr.irtico without tho possibility of conscious or 
IJn Wliero error is consciously un- 
folded, it is for tho purpose of deceiving others, and 
is properly a Sophism , where it is unfolded uncon- 
sciously, we deceive ourselves and fall into a Paralogism. 
Iu either case wc commit what logmans denominate a 
Fallacy. The causes and occasions ot error arise as 
follows — 1. In the general circumstances which govern 
tho intellectual character of tho individual; 2. in the 
constitution and habits of his powers of thought, feel- 
ing, and desire ; 3. in the language which ho employs , 
4. in the nature of the objects upon which he is en- 
gaged. Again, tho fallacies which men arc gudtv of 
are properly of two classes,— formal and material. The 
309 
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form it fallscv most frequently occurs in the regular 
syllogism, •*“ -- illy aiues lrom the vice of having 
tour instead of three terms. I'uder this genus art 
comprised three species. The material IhIIjc? m tho 
moit 1 requent. It ariaes from making a universal con- 
clusion where ‘e are not warranted to do so bv the 
premises, or from a notiou which is not in reality a 
muLile term, wo infer a conclusion. Homo live or six 
fallacies belong to this genus. The vauoi.s degrees of 
bcliel, according to Aristotle, are, l. problematical, 
2. asset tory, or 3. demonstrable,- in other words 
are the results of opinion, belief proper, and sc.enee* 
1. Tho problematical judgment is oilier tahjeetivclr 
nor objectively true , il is neither ni inlamed with com- 
plete certainty bv tho nund, nor « i the object about 
which wo judgo be truly repiescnted. Mcun.vhdc, it 
is mero opinion, hut it may aft ei words become matte 
ol proof, and then this opinion la elm ited to demon 
strahlo truth. ICvery grext discovery is al first a pro. 
bieni. or a thing to bn proved ; and it depends on tho 
sagacity and genius of tho investigator whether it is to 
take its place among tho proven theorems of know- 
ledge. The best course of conduit for us under doubt- 
ful cirenmstanees, histoncal records about which there 
onflicting testimony, and so forth, are all of this 
problematical character — 2. In the next place, tho 
Hsxcitory kind of knowledge is oue of which wo are 
fully persuaded out selves, but cannot lay down the 
grounds for our belief so as to compel men to side with 
us. It 19 subjectively true, but not objectively certain. 
Wo liuvo what is called "a moral persuasion” of it, 
1 ut cannot exhibit tho common grounds of ourconvie- 
t m — I Dcmonst l alive knowledge, again, iscither sub. 
jnctivelyor objectively true, or both. 'It muy either 
lie certain in itself, us an axiom in mnthenialics, or 
conditionally cert un, as. The aim will rise to-morrow, 
jt *he laws id nature maintain their constancy — lief. 
On Pure bogie, consult Lecture* un Lome, by Hir ‘Wil- 
liam Hamilton, 2 vole, 1HOO; An Introduction to 
Loqictxl ffi'ienff, by Proles .or Spalding, 1857, or tho 
art "Logie "in the sth edition ot the Kncyrlop/rdia 
Itntanmca: Archbishop 'I h unison's lav* of Thought, 
‘it h edition, 1st ill; Archhishop Wlmtclv’s Element* oj 
l,nqir, lsii», Ac. Ac. Uu Mutcn.il Logie, tho be t 
w oi k is that of John S. Mill, Jjoi/ic, llatiucuuihoe and 
l, ot M to e % 2 vnls , lstig. 

Lo ." 0 . "Y 1 • ' fe(r,» a word .grnpho, 

L wn i ■, i .* 1 : . i ‘n, >.( g ■ .*■ Im*s without 

having leoouise to ehorthaud. Il was put in practice 
lining the Ptencli revolution. About twelve reporters 
arranged themselves round a table, each of them having 
along slip of paper numbered boforo hirn. The lift 
three or four words wem taken down bv tho writer of 
No 1 ; and as soon us they were spoken, no gave notice 
tn Uis neighbour by f ouclnng Ins elbow, or some other 
igu No 2 then passed the sign to No. 3 ; and so ou 
il tho first line of each slip was completed, wlieu 
No l commenced tho second lino. When filled up, 
all the slips wno placed parallel to each other, and 
formed a single p&ge. Logography was not found to 
pi act tco ; it required too gieat attention 
and quick) .css for correctness. It was first employed 
in the National Assembly, in October, 17SH>, and eon. 
tinned till tho lot h August, 171*2, when Louis XVI., 
with his family, took refugo from the insurrcc tion in 
tho Assembly, and occupied the box of tho Ingogrnpho: 
from that time it was discontinued. Tho term lo/o 
graphy ulso denotes a mode of printing, in which wliolo 
irds arc used instead of letters, it was used for a 
short timo in the Time* printing office, but soon 
ibandoned. 

LOQOOsrrn, lof n-gnf (Or. logo*, a word ; qruphnn, 
an enigma), a word used by Ben Joiimui, and almost 
ihsolete, signifying a sort of riddle to cxcrc> o tho 
uind. 

Logos, log'-ot, is a Greek term, e*»««*iinw t**n 
rord In theological language, Logos, r i i " ■ ■» 
is applied to the Son of Man. Hie Jews used tho 
term nemra, which corresponds to logos, or word, but 
as synonymous with Jehovah, or as denoting the mero 
token or symbols of the Divine presence. There aro 
some eminent cuius, however, who are of opinion that 
the Targumiats employed this word to denote the 
future Messiah. Tho term logo , as jsed by Plato, 
is vather ambiguous. It is uncertain whether by it 
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lio means to donoto a distinct intelligent being, or 
merely the divinn nttribntes of deity. •• St. John," 
buys Professor 13 nr ton, « wan as far as posmblo from 
being the first to apply the term logo* to Chi ml. 1 
suppose him to have found it so universally applied, 
that ho did not attempt to stop tlie current of popular 
language, but only to keep it to its proper channel, 
and gunnhid it from extraneous corruptions ** Jfe 
holds that it is one of the peculiar objects of M .Min'i 
Gospel to show m what sense the teim logos can 
properly bo applied to ('hint. M>hliral notions 
regarding tho logos were di lived, by the Christ mn 
Plutonists, from the school ol AIcinndn.», ami lieim 
many of the bathers mam t ‘lined tli.it the Lr.gox was 
uti attribute ol (toil, nml tli.it ili.u sHiihuti lieeume 
the person of the Hon, nnd was at lei winds united 
to Jesus Christ. 'Ilia Umtanaim coip.ulei the woid 
logos to he applied either to Cod himsell, >.r to cert mi 
ot Ilia attributes; as reason or »■ • • ,l ■* The 

Arif»ns look upon the Logos ns an • ■ ' • ■ the 

Bupreme being, superior t»» ull other c real ed beings, 
and which supplud the plain ot a human soul in 
Christ. Ur Lardner, in Ins “Letter on llie Logos," 
states that he was at first t.iwuu able to the dor trine 
that the Logos was the m»u! ot Ctuisl, ?mt In mg at a 
loss to eotieeivo him that high firing, the highest oi 
God's creatures, should gmti any exilt-tiou b\ re- 
ceiving, after hia resuriecfion, and ascension, a luiplif 
resplendent huniRn body, and leung made lord and 
kingof moil, tho judge id tlicwoiid, anil hi c her 1 linn 
tho angels, to whom hn was \nstly biipenoi before, 
abandoned this hypothesis as Ihroughont inconceivable 
and irreconcilable to reusmi. Trinitarians regard the 
term as being Bpecially uppropi’atn to Christ, who is 
a revelation of God the Fat tin unto men. 

Logwood, loq'-vMod , a very valuable d> csf utT, consist- 
ing of the cuttings or raspings ol the wood of tne lt<rmn- 
toxylon campcchiannm, a tree gi owing in Mexico ami 
tho neighbouring countries, 1* •••••ft'* mvi»\ ,«> ; 1 v» 1 
for dyeing black with alum ; bii* s ’•■i 1 1 i - i 

to red immediately. Its dyeing properties are due to 
its containing a ciystalhno matter called hiemafoxy/on, 
which is straw-yellow in its pure state, but assumes 
a brilliant red under the mflueneo oi oxygen aud 
alkalies. 

LoimiO, lo-xto'-ik (Gr. loimos , contagion), in Meil., 
denotes relating to tho plague, or to contagious dis- 
orders. 

Loin, loiiu (Welsh 7Lcy»),iR applied to the lower and 

stenor part of the trunk ol the body, or the spaco 

tween the upper edge of the pelvis and the lout of 
the ribs. Tho lower end ot the vertebral column is m 
this region, and the vertebra composing it are termed 
the lumbar vertebra. 

Loi.labds, lol'-lardz (Gor. lull harden), were a class 
of persons who appeared in Germany and the .Nether- 
lands about the hep.rn*rg rt t l e ltth mitm v The 

nnme is believed to e.i, ii..in i i n» », /,■' ■», 

or loUen, to sing with a low voice, and the termination 
hard r denoting frequency, and not, as some are ol 
opinion, from Walter Lollard, who suffered martyrdom 
at Cologno in 1322. A number of pious Ini men formed 
themselves into a society at Antwerp, for the purpose 
of visiting tho sick ami huryiug tho dead dm mg a 
season of pestilence, when the clergy deserted their 
duties. They soon spread to other part*, and suc- 
ceeded in attracting tho attention and love of tho great 
mass of the people. On this account they excited the 
envy of tho clergy, who accused them of holding many 
heretical opinions. Doubtless, too, they may have 
held cert Ain opinions at vai i»nce with tho tem lung of 
tho Church of Home, hut there is no shadow ot ground 
lor accusing them of holding the extreme views, or »t 
practising the vicious conduct, that hie -»ippi mica been 
attributed to them. The t<em einm nt'crwjnis to bo 
applied generally to all who were bn. ved to hold 
heretical opinions; nnd hence the followers of AVnk- 
liffe were called Lollards. 

Lombard, tom’-lard, was a term «*.,cuntlr applied 
in England to n hanker or money-lender, iuuu the 
Lombards, a rompnuy of Italian merchants, chiefly 
from Lombardy, who were settled in London as early 
mh the middle of the l.Uli eenturv, and had ineir resi- 
dence in a street which still bears their i.me. These 
wme tho great bankers and mouey-lciiders of the day. 
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Longevity 

Stow, m his “ Survey of London," says, “Then have 
ye Lombard Street, so called of the Longobards, and 
other men hunts, strangers of divers nations, assem- 
bling there twice a day." 

Lombajidio Akchitectubb. (See BoimrssQirB 

ARCniTFl TURK.) 

1/omknt'jm, lo-men'-tim (Lat), in Bot., a kind of 
fruit, it ruay be described as a legume or pod, which 
is contracted between each seed iu a monihfonn man- 
ner. When ripe, tho lomentum commonly separates 
info as many pieces as there at a contractions on its 
surl.il e , sometimes, however, it remains entire. 

Lovi*on Ct.at, lun'-dun hint, a term applied in 
fieol. to the older group of rcgulatly-deposited tertiary 
-train in England. It is distinguished from the more 
i cccnfc group, which is called “crag.’* TbedifTcrent 
otrutn which together compose wliat is called the 
Lonmin clay deposit, are cliiefly exhibited in basin- 
-hsped deiucssioDfl m the chalk, one of whioh occurs 
lictwecii llm line of the North Uowns and tho chalk of 
(’ambriilgcslurA, Hertfordshire, and Suffolk; and ano- 
ther between the South Uowns and the continuation of 
tho same range into Dorsetshire aud the English 
(Mianu #> l tlm lormer is called the London, and the 
latter the Hampshire basin, in tho Isle of Wight 
thine h also a third basin, remarkable fur the prescuce 
of sown tifdi-wutcr tosHiblcroua btratu, not found in 
the other parts ot thn formal ion. London clay proper 
* onsisls ot tenacious brown and bluiBh-grey day, with 
liivcis of concretions culled septnria, whioh chieflv 
aboiiml m thobr'^vn etsv *i"d nrc^ 1 i*“ -ci n« t 

quant itica from i a ■ ib n ii linra n r'»m ,, .i , l'.a , *i 
ofl tho ICsscx coast, to ho nsed in the manufacture of 
Human cement. r lhe principal locnhlies of fossils in 
the London clay aro llighgato Ilill, near London, the 
Isle ol Hheppey, anil 13ognor,in Hampshire. The total 
thickncH-i of tho London clay amounts to considerably 
more than a thousand feet. Its lower part consists of 
» i mileliuiln nmniicr of beds of aaml, shingle, clay, 
■i : loam, irregulaily alternating with one another, 
nnd formerly looked upon as n distinct formation, and 
described under the name ot the «* Plastic Clay." For 
more than halt a century the strata called London and 
Plastic clay in rup 1 ind have b““» studied, and about 
400 (.penes of • uT**, f.*» 1 1 p. re of fish, besides several 
kinds of chelonian and saurian reptiles, were known 
before a single mamraifer was detected. At length, in 
the year 1839, there were found m this formation the 
remains of a monkey, an opossum, a bat, and a speeiea 
of tho extinot Hyracothenum, allied to the Peccary or 
Hog tnbe. Some years later, m 1840, the jaw of ano- 
ther British species of fossil monkey, Macaeu* plioee- 
Mior, was announced by Mr. Owen as having been xnet 
with in tho newer pleiocene strata m Essex, along with 
the remains of the hippopotamus, elephant, and other 
quadrupeds. The presence of the fossils of crocodiles, 
turtles, shells Qf the genus nautilus, and many curious 
fruits, lend geologists to believe that tbe climate of the 
era when the London day waa deposited was warm, 
and nearlv tropical. 

Losn, lung (lint, lonmt*), the name applied in an- 
cient nuioie to that note winch was second in duration 
to the Large, and equal to two bievcs, or four semi- 
breves, or eight minims, or sixteen crotchets; and 
so on. 

Lokgvtitv, lon-jer'-e-f* (Lat. hnpa nfo, long life), 
signifies length ot life. After the creation of the world, 
when its inhabitants wore few, the age of man was 
much lorgcr than it now is. The age of tbe greatest 
part oi those recorded to have lived before the Flood 
was upwards of 900 years. A Her the Flood, Shemie 
the uuiv '»no tlmt we lead of that reached the age of 
.iHii in the 2nd century we do not find that any 
reached the age of 3 k); and in the 3rd century (about 
tho latter end of which Abraham was born), none 
except Tirah aimed at 200. Ily this timo tho world 
was so well peopled that they had built cities, and 
werefoimetl into distinct nations, living under their 
respective kings, lty degrees, ns the number of peoplo 
increased, their longevity decreased, till it came down 
at length to 70 or 80 years ; and there it has stood ever 
since, instancies, however, are by no means rare of 
persons who have exceeded that limit. According to 
the oensns of Great Ihitain m 1961, more tha* 129,000 
had passed the limit of fourscore years; nearly 10,000 
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Longicorns 

bad lived 90 years or more. A band of 2,038 aged pit of the neck. It rises from the superior vertebra 
grisna had been wandering 95 years, or more, on th« of the bnck, and is also connected by tendons with the 
unended journey, and 319 reported that they had ait- Jour lmt vertebra of the ueck, being mserted into Urn 
nessed more than 100 resolutions of the seasons, foie part of the second vertebra of the neok near its 
dAauy instances are cited of men living in theaocien tclloa. Its use, when acting singly, is to move the 
world more than 100 years; and Lord Uncon, m hi netk to one side, but when both ait, they servo to 
••History of Life and Death,” quotes as a tact uii bring tin* neck directly forwards. 

Q uestioned, that, a fow jears before he wrote, a room Loniohua, or HoNvrn'rxLX, lon-w'-e-rd ( Itsnioero 
snee was perfortuel in Herefordshire, at the Ma; named a* ter Adam Louiccra, a German botanist, who 
gaw.es, by eight men, whose united ages amounted t died in 1>H), a gen. ot scry ornamental shrubs closely 
S00 years. In the 17lh century. Home time after Hacoi allied to the genus Capnfohum. The speeds grow in 
wrote, taro Englishmen are reported to have died ai any common soil, and are readily .increased by cuttings 
ages greater than almost any of those which hav e beei taken o(V m iiutunm and \ 1 ir*e 1 i , a , Uere<l situa> 
attained in other nations According to doc innenti turn. There are several .■ 1 i. • :cs in England, 
which are printed m the “ Philosophical Transaction! amongst the best known of which lire,— 1 The pain per* 
of the Royal Society,” Thomas Parr lived 153 years fnliuto honeysuckle (L. eapnfolium ), which grows m 
and 9 months, and Henry Jenkins 1(19 years. Tin woods and thickets, but is not common : when it meets 
evidence, however, in these cases is by no means con with support, it grows to a considerable height. Him 
clnsive, as it evidently rests on uncertain ti ad it ion leaves aio sometimes used in detersive gargles. 3. 
and on the very fallible memories of illiterate old men Common honeysuckle, or woodbine (L penclymenun »). 
There is every reason to believe that as civilixatn is a common shrub in almost every grove, thicket, ami 
extends, as the laws that affect health are underdo* hedge, and tlowers from Juno to October. This is a 
and Acted upon, the tluntion of life will be much in- (uvounte plant in gird ■« t and shrubberies. Goats are 
erciscd. Instances of longevity show what the humui very partial to In- lean* t of woodbine, for which reason 
frame is capable ot attaining to; and us the lawn ol the French call the plaut rkecrefeuille (gout-leaf), 
henith come to bo nu.ru noted upon, healthier parent d The uptight lly honeysuckle, a species which flou* 
will give birth to healthier olnldicn lioin generation ti nshcs in thickets and rocky plaoes. It is a shrub of 
genciation; indeed, there aie not wantu.g those win httlo beauty, and no known utility. The flowers, how - 
look upon the nntuial duiation ot htc as uliundrev ever, of several of the species hi q highly fragrant and 
yeai9, and who literally receive the language ot the ornamental, and tho form of the common European 
prophot, that “there fhall ho no morn thence an honcvsiu-klc is supposed to have giveu rise to one of tlio 
infant of days, nor an old man that hath not lillcd hi* most beautiful ornaments ot Grecian architecture, 
dev f | lor the child shall die a bundled years , hut tin Loohno-glihs. (See Mivunn ) , 

sinner being a hundred years old shall he aceumed Loom, loom (-\ng-Sux ), a mailiino or framework 

And they snail build houses and inhabit them; am* if wood or metal, for mnidar luring cloth by inter- 
tlicy shall plant vmeyaids and cut the fruit ot tlicni weaving a senes of paralu 1 tlm id , wliii li run length 
They shall not build ami another inhabit they soul culled the temp, with another aeries of threads 

not plant ami another eat: fur us Hie days of a tree which nn v ailed the woof or wtft t by 

are the days ot mv people, and nunc fleet shall long means of 1 1 •• n 1 -. i* . Wmu no.) 

enjoy the work of their hands.”— ( Isaiah lvv. 19-22 ) Loo-ii^Tjmi?. (See Lytiiralk.k ) 

The preservation of health ought to form an essential LoqtMT, lo'-k teal, tho IruitoUhoAriobolryajaponica, 
part of muiucipal and national policy.— (Ace San it ib\ i rosaceous plant. 

Boibncb) 1, grant ii u i.v, lo-rJti-tkui'-x'-e, in Dot , tho Mi«- 

Lon or CORNU, lon'-jr-lorn* fLat lanqu* % long ; rarau, le(o«. /am, a n.it ord of DtcoftfleJontt, sub-da*..* 
a horn), an order of eolenpieious inlets, so tailed on Mntwrhfum^tie.r. Puiamlii; shiubby pi mis. Leaves 
account of tho length ot their iiitmnj*, whn li are ‘oininoiily ‘opposite, ex stipulate, greenish. Flowers 
generally longer than thejr bodies, tun! veiy seldom teifeet or diu-cious , i-alyx superior, with 3—8 divi- 
sborter. Longicorn insects also possess other didme- ions, icstivation Titivate, — sometimes the calyx is 
tivo characters. Tho under part ot Lhe Hist three absent , stamens equal m inimher to, and opposite, tha 

C nnts of tho tarsi, in all of them, is furnished with a 'she* of tlio calyx , ovary inferior, 1-celled, with 1—3 
rush; tho second and third joints are curdiform , rules, erect or suspended, and a fico central placenta, 
the fourth is deeply bilohato ; and at the base of the Fruit commonly succulent, 1 -celled, with a solitary 
last there is a little nodule, resembling a joint, lhe iced, embryo in fleshy albumen, with radicle remote 
antennas are either filiform or setaceous , being some- rom the lulutn. Mieru has separated this order into 
tunes simple in both sexes, ami sometimes serrate, ,wo, Lora n th ureas and Vitcaretr, the former being cha- 
pectinate, or flabelliform ui the males. In some 'octenzed by its large showy crimson diuldatnydeous 
Bpecies, the eyes are rounded and entire ; in others, perfect flowers ; and the latter by its pallid dnsciona 
slightly emarginate ; in the latter case, tho thorax is nonoihlarahydcous flowers. Lindley and Bentley do 
trapezoidal or narrowed anteriorly. In most cases, iot adopt this division. The plants of the order are 
however, the eyes of the longicorns are mn form, and nore remarkable for their ourious mode of growth 
am round the base of the autenum. Tho larrte of a han for their useful properties. One species, Loran- 
gieat number of the longicorns aro destitute of. feot, 'hut tefmndus t a native of Chili, produces a black dye. 
or have very minute ones, as a Urge proportion ol The mistletoe yields a viscid pulp, used for making 
them live m the interior of trees or under tho baik urdlime. (See Vise um.) 

Their body is soft, whitish, and thickest in the fore Lorcka, tnr J -ka, is the name of a coasting vessel 
part; and the head is squamous, and furnished with ised m the Chinese scan. It was the boarding of one 
strong mandibles. The larger varieties of the longicorns »f theso vessels, sailing under tho British flag, by tho 
jflbcn do great damage to trees, sometimes drilling Untoneso, that led to the war with China in 1850. 
them in every direction. Some species attack the Lord, lord (Sax. hlaford , loford , contracted lord), 
roots of plantB. > notes a ruler or governor. It primarily denotes a 

LoNGifeSiurs Dobrt, lon-iit’-ei-mus dor'-ti (Lat., the read -giver, from hlnf, bread, and foul, to giro or 
longest I muscle J of the back), in Anut., is a muscle of .fjord. In feudnl times the lord (eetqneur) was tho 
the back, which rises from the posterior surface of the :rantor or proprietor of tho laud, who retained tin* 
os sacrum and trausrerse and oblique processes of the ominion or ultimate property of the feud or fee ; and 
lutub&r vertebrae, and is inserted by small double lie grantee, who had onlv tlie use or possession of 
tendons into tho posterior ami interior part of nil the ho land, was styled the feudatory or vassal. A perso'i 
transverse process of the vcrtchrin of tho back, ho has tlm fen of a manor, and consequently tho 
sending off also bundles of fibres to all the rib*< omage of his tenants, is called tlio lord of the manor, 
between their tubercles and angles. Its use is to 'ho superior lord ib styled lord paramount, and lit a 
support the spine, aud bend it backwards and to »nnnts, if they grants portion ot the land to other 
one side. .tersons, while tnnv remain tenants m reference to 

Longitude. (See Latitude and Lo you uni.) the lord paramount, are lords in reference to their 

Longub Colli, lomf-qut koV-lt (Lat., the long own tenants, and are hence styled mesne or middle 
[muscle] of tho neck), in Aiiat , is a muscle situated lords. Lord in gross is one who is lord not by reason 
close to the anterior and lateral part of the vertebrae of any manor; a3 tho king in. re&peot of lus orowu. 
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Dord Advocate 

Very lord is be who is immediate lord to his tenant, 
and very tenant he who holds immediately of bis lord 
Thus, where there is a lord mesno, he is very bird to 
his tenant, and not the lord paramount. Lord is also 
a mere titlo of dignity attacked to certain official 
stations, which are sometimes hereditary, but some, 
times only official or personal. All a ho urc noble by 
birth or creation, otherwise called lords of paihainent 
and peers of the realm, arc styled lords 'Die five 
orders of nobility constitute the 1 >rds temporal, 
distinguished from the prelates of the Cliureh, who 
constitute tho lords spiritual in the Home of Lords 
(A fee Pauli ament ) Lord is alio applied to person* 
holding certain offices; as the lord chief justice, in 
lord mayor, Ac. It is likewise g>\.*n by c.#urt**sv to 
the sons of dukes and marquises, and to the eldest 
sons of earls In the authon/cd tmiiHaliuii of the 
ffcnpturcs, it is used, without mach dis< iiuunntion, 
for all the names applied to (Jod, but when it repre- 
sents the great inline of Jehovah, it is printed in Binall 
capitals, la the New Te-t ament, it is applied to 
Jesus Christ, the term in the original Creek being 
kuriot (owner or master). 

Loan Advocate is the principal law officer of the 
crown in Kcotlnml, annlngnus to the Attoiney-Ceneral 
in Hnglund ilo lias to plead in all < ausej that con- 
cern the ciown, and he also acts as pul i prosecutor 
ile exercises a superintending power over all prosecu- 
tions in mfciinr courts and the general administration 
ofcrirmnul justice, and has the unmiiintiou oi a certain 
number of deputes. These di putc-. assist, him m the 
Court of Justiciary, and are despatched by him to the 
several circuits of that, court to pioseculn indictments 
there, lie and his deputes have power to pas- from 
or lestnct any ch.nge. lie can prosecute, indepen- 
dently of the private party, in any com l, siipmor oi 
inferior; hut lie eannot bo comp* lied to prosecute. 
Ho has a scat m the House of Commons, and .i“r . 
during the «*itl mg o r p irliaincnt, introducing su I 
us reliit** ■ |*n «, and taking charge uf their del min 
in passing through tin house He h also the udvisri 
of the government in nil nintteisof difficult? connected 
with Scotch nflaiiB, and is in constant confidential com- 
munication with the home secretin v ot stsle, and 
traus-iel s innnv of thnso duties m S( otUud which in 
.Engl ind form tho liii*-ine,s of tlu* home secretary-. Ho 
receives a salary of £1,500, with Ll.ooo additional a9 a 
coininutntion for his fees in the justiciary business 
The oflioo is not veiy ancient ; for it seems to have 
been established about tlie beginning ot the sixteenth 
century. Previous to that tune, mdu tmenfs seem to 
Lave been under tho superintendence of the clerk oi 
court, or justice-clerk (See Ju&tici -Ct i kk ) 

Loun K f kith, an ancient officer of tho i rown, who 
was intrusted with the cust oil v of the great soul, with 
authority to affix it to public documents. He was 
created uy the mere delivery of the king's great sc.tl 
into lus custody, without writ or patent Puor to the 
reign of Homy ill. the office of keeper of thegieat 
seal appears to liavo been distinct fnun that of clinncel- 
lor; but in that reign both offices were conjoined in 
Itulph Nevill. The act fi Flu c 1*», declare U! ai t 1 - 
same place, authority, and powei belonged to(!i> • iV. .• 
of the loid keeper ot the gieat mm! as to that of lord 
chancellor. Now tlie lord eh mecllor is Lei per of the 
grant seal, and when then* is no chain ellor,*it is oidi- 
nnnly put in eoiumissioti. (AVf t'n ini i< lloii ) 

Lobd Likutknamof Irfland is the elucf execu- 
tive officer of tbo Irish government, repi esentmg, in 
•ome respects, the power and majesty ol the crown. 
Heforo the legislative union of that country, ami when 
tho means of communication were slow and difficult, 
the lord lieutenant wielded the power? of the crown 
almost as completely as ‘InMUonaicii hruself could have 
done during any tcuipoi ai > resuiene • m that country 
llvdegraes, however, this finctmiwy iias been stripped 
ol much oi bis regal independent e, and practically lie 
is now little more than the resident official tluoiigli 
whom the secretary of state foi the home depait- 
ment conducts the government of that count n\ It 
now rarely happens that the lord lieutenant takes any 
important step without the advice and sanction of the 
home secretaiy. In cases ol sudden emergenev, how- 
ever, lus power of independent aetu»u is complete, 
and of as mnch authority as that of the crown. Ho is 
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Lord Privy Seal 

always a nobleman of high rank and eomtnanding sta- 
tion, and maintains an establishment ot a regal cha- 
racter, holding courts, levers, p«i l drawing-: - r*- and 
conferring the honour ofLi'g 1 ' 1 ' *o.l Ji« lemlbn 
swoid of state as a symbol of his viceregal power. He 
is at the head of the administration of justice, and has 
power to pardon criminals or to commute their sen- 
tences. Ilw household consists of a private secretary, 
steward, comptroller, chamberlain, gentleman usher, 

| master of the horse, and subordinate officers. He lias 
a fixed yearly salary of £20,000 and two residences, 
one in Dublin Castle, another in Phoenix Park. In tho 
iV •■barge of his public duties he enjoya the assistance 
«■' a piivv « ouneil composed of the great officers of tho 
< i own in Ireland, and others appointed by tlie crown. 
His chief secretary, who may lie said to be his prime 
minister, exeiciaea many ol the vice-regal iunclions. 
He is usually a member of the House ot Commons, of 
lousuleruhle ubility, and ehirfly manages the affairs 
of tlm 1 1 nil government m London, having for that 
purpose an fdsihhhhment of under-secretaries and 
i li-rks, both in London and Duldin. Doth these high 
olh> rrs i c* igu on the fm m it ion of a new ministry. 

Lords Limtinant of Cor mi as aro permanent 
provincial governors appointed by the ciown by letters 
patent under the great seal, and holding office during 
pleasure. These uilie* rs began to ho introduced, as 
standing representatives of the crown to keep the 
counties in military order about the reign of Hcnrv 
VII 1 or lus cluldien, previous to winch it was usual 
for tho kings, fiom time to time, to issue comnut- 
sions of nriiiv, mul to send into cv ery county officers 
ill whom they could confide, to muster and array (or 
set in liulitai'v order) the inhabitant s of cvciy district. 
Die buds lieutenant ate generally of tho pnneipn. 
li obi hfy, and of the best interest in the eountv The v 
ure at the lie id '‘* l ■ ■ . -*• v t 1 - • 1 *•»’ •-.! f 1 e 
v. r. mi v, and ■■ ! • i ' v ii in,*, 

i i oliiel aut limit} ismihtuiv, *md i*> excited tor the 
preset ration of Hu* prime, for which they are considered 
responsible vviflon their respective muntie*. They 
have the nomination of the entire"! iff of deputy-lieute- 
nant* and of tlie olh< ers of the militia and volunteer 
mrps, and also for the commission ul the peuce. He is 
ulso an officer under the lord chancellor, having charge 
of the iccords ot the rotinfv, and iippomfs the clerk of 
the peiee The lords lieutenant aic appointed from 
part v motives, but hold their offices independent of 
politics, for life 

Lord of M rsnuLB was the title borne by the master 
of revels at rhiistuias, in any noMcmmi’s or other great 
ho ihp 11 First in tho feast of Christinas,” rajs Stow. 
“ there was m the king’s house, wheresoever, a lord of 
misrule or muster of merry disports, and the like hail 
ye m the house of every nobleman of honour or gooil 
woislup, weic lie spit dual or temporal.” “These loide, 
beginning their rule at. AUliiillows eve, continued the 
me till tlu* morrow after tho feast of the Purification, 
tntiumlv called Candlemas-day; m which spai e there 
?rc flu * and subtle disgmsings, masks, and mumme- 
ries, with playing at caidfi for coiintcis, nnv’.eq, and 
points in eveiy house, more for pastime than for gam.” 
\i« irding to an otigiual draft ot the stjtutcsof Trinity 
College, Cambridge, founded in l.'ilO, one Of the mas- 
ters ol arts is to lie pi iced over tho juniors every 
Chri'tmas for tlie legnkition of then games and diver- 
sions ut thut season of festivity. 1'iuler Ins direc- 
tion and authority, Latin comedies ami tragedies vvero 
to be “vhibited in the hall; as also six spulucula , or 
as man v dialogues His sovereignty w ns to la*t during 
twelve date at Chnsfnm*, and he was to exeiciso tho 
same power on C.indleiu.is-day. A Christmas prince, 
or bird of misrule, was also a common temporary ma- 
gistrate in the colleges at Ovfoul At tne inns of 
court, too, a Clnislmas pi nice, or revel-mister, was 
const a itlv appointed The lords of misiule m colleges 
were preached against at, Cambridge in the reign of 
James I ns inconsistent with a place of religious edu- 
c ation, and u9 a relic of the pagan utuul They disap- 
pear utter 1(110. In Scotland, where tho Iteforination 
took a more severe and gloomy turn than m England,' 
the Abbot of Unrc.ifeon, as be was called, was sup- 
pressed by legislative enactment as cailv as 1555.— 
Ref. If rand’ s Popular Anliqmtiot. 

Loan Psrvr Seal is the filth great officer of state 
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Lord's Lay 

m Eii i v s His office is one of great trust, honour, 
.1 'il » 'i jin's . lie derives bis title from the fact of 
bis having the custody of the privy seal, which he 
must not put to any grant without good warraut under 
I ho monarch's signet; nor to any warrant if contrary 
to law and custom, or inconvenient, without first ac- 
quainting Ins sovereign therewith. This seal is used 
to all churl era, grant*,, aud pardons signed by the so* 
ve reign before they come to the groat seal. The lord 
privy seal is appointed bv letters patent, is a privy 
councillor by his office, and takes place next after the 
bud president of the council, and before all dukes. 
Ills salary is £2,00*1 per annum. — Rtf. Thom's Hook oj 
the Court. 

Loan's Dll (Lat. die§ dominion ) was the tern 
generally made use of by early Christian writers t< 
distinguish their sabbath from that of the Jews, a 
well as from the Sunday of the pagans, Kegarding the 
institution of this day as one specially set anai l lor 
religious woiship, wc find little information in the New 
Testament ; wc are only told of one oe« anon on which 
the disciples came together on the first day <»f tlu 
week to lireak bread, when I'aul preai hed unto them 
It is not till the time ot Justm Marlv r (a i>. 1 10) that 
wu find a distinct at count of its ohset vance , he state 
tint Christians wcie m Hie practice ot assembling fo 
public wotslitp on the Hi ct day of tlio week, os being 
that on whuli the work oi creation was comment' 
and ou which Chnst rose fiom the dead. Accord 
to Eusebius, “ Christ, by tlie new covenant, translated 
and transferred the hast of the Sabbath to the morn- 
ing of light, and gate, as the hynibnl oi tiue rest, the 
saving Lord’s day, the fust day of the week On this 
dsy wo do those things according to the spiritual law, 
winch were decreed lor tho priests to do oil the sab- 
bath; all things proper to do on the sabbath wc lmic 
transferred to tlio Lord’s duy." Tho eaily Church, for 
several ceutuues, kept both tho Jewish sabbath aud 
the Lord's day, the former being observed us a fust, oi 
season of picpaiation for the latter. Tho oouin.il of 
Landless, A d .'ttit, at length reprobated tins inactive, 
and condemned those who abstained from woik on Hie 
seventh day, " for it was Judiiumg ; but on the Lord's 
daymen should re- 1 us Chi lhtians '* Constantine the 
(treat (a d. .121) first made n law tor tho proper 
observance of the Lord’s day. Though the pi utne 
was to abstain lmm wuildly callings on that dtv, a 
pnitiou of it ut least came to he devoted to spurts .iml 
ps dunes, Biieh us are still (Oinmoii m t oiiliiieut it 
countnes. l’la> s aio said to havo been pci formed on 
•Sunday at tho court ul Queen Hi/ ibeth, and «\en 
of Charles I. , and James I. t in lus “ Hook or Sports" 

» declaio* that dam mg, archery, leaping, vuult- 
ay games, Whitsun ales, and moi ris-daur es, 
were lawful on Sundavs alter evening «• rvn e Jly the 
laws of King A tlu 1st. in, all mcrcliandiAiug was forbid- 
den on the Lord's day, under severe penalties, and by 
27 Henry VI c. .*•, no fair or maiket should be In Id 
any Hunday (except the four 8und.iv* in liaitcst), 
ain of foiiuting tho goods exposed 1, .r tale ]iy 
liliz. o. 2, all pci sous, without lawful excuse, .lie to 
retort to the parish church on tinitday*, or to ioifeit 
twelve peiup. lly 1 Car. I. e. 1, no p 
assemble out of their own parishes for anv *-p« win* 
soever upon this day, nor in their pand .ill t 
any bull or beir-baiting, interludes, plays, or oth> 
unlaw tul excicises or pastimes, on pain that 
oflender must pay 3s 4>l to the poor. Ily 2:1 Car. IL 
c. 7, no trade-man, artificer, workman, 'labourer, ot 
other p»r*on what suck r, shall do or cvnu-e anv 
worldly labour or business, or work oi then ordinary 
callings, on the Lord's day (woiks of meet ny and 
charity only cxcepicd) ; and it also prohibits t lie sale 
and hawking ot waies and goods, lly Jl (ieo. ] I [ c 10. 
no house or other placo shall bn opened or used !m 
pubho amusement, or public debate on Any Mil.jcit 
whatever, upon any part of the Lord’s day. T he sta- 
tute 20 Car. IT. c. 7, is still regai ded as the basis of the 
law on this sub] not, and being prohihitoiy, it is con- 
strued rigorously. Tims tlie words “any wnildl) 
labour" are limited to works of one's ordinary calling ; 
and a man who sold a borso on Sunday was allowed to 
recover tho price thereof, os it was not his ordinary 
calling ; and a contract of hiring between a farmer 
«nd a labourer on Sunday has been held to be good. 
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| The words "other person whatever" are restricted to 

I 1 persons of the same chases aa those enumerated by 
name ; and hence drivers ana proprietors of atago 
coaches are not included, and a contract to earn pas- 
sengers on Sunday s is valid. A lull of exchange drawn 
on Sunday is not vend In law, this n a dir* non inn- 
</» cm*, a day on which no law proceeding* can be taken ; 
but an arrest for crime can he elicited on tin* day; 
and bail can aire«t their principal, and a sergeant-al- 
arm* can apprehend. (Ace Sabhath ) 

Loans, IIousr or \S?e Pun l vmknt ) 

Lord b 8LvrT » {See Elcuahist ) 

Lohica, lur-i'-ku (Lat. forum, a thong), a cuirn**, or 
cost of mad, worn by the aiuicut Orsek and Uomnn 
soldier* At first, the cuirass was made ot linen, hut 
altcrwaids piece* of horn, cut in tho shape t.fbcalei, 
weie bored amt sewn together, so that the scales over- 
lapped cue another, ami m general appearance resem- 
bled the surface of a greeu ilr-cone. These Uvicw 
were used in hunting, anu not in lighting. The usonf 
cuiiasacs of tin" ort liumediaiely preceded tho 
wearing of met all u sonic amiour. Tho l>a*is of tho 
lorn i\ wa* sometimes a skin, or a piece of strong linen ; 
mid the front wa* frequently ornamented with eunched 
bronxo hlumldti -bands, beuutilully embossed. 

Loiuurr, /or'-e-wer (Fr. /«ri»ier), a word now 
obsolete, which signified a brmle-makor, or ono who 
made bit*, i-pur*, aud metjl mounting for military 
bridles uml saddles. 

Lory, lo'-rc, a fnrd of tho Parrot fain., —the P»ifm 
t amt Tjariua of Linns'll* ; auh-f.im. Lortancr. Thecha* 
Taut eristics are,— bill only slightly euived ; the margin 
f the upper mandibles si minted ; tho notch obsolete); 
jwer mandible slendei, conic, much longer than lugbf 
thegonya (typically) htraight. 

Lotion, lo'-ahe-vn ( Lat (ofio), is a form of medn mo 
made up of a solution of various medicinal Biihstnncea 
in water or sonic other liquid, and designed for external 
application. They serve various pm poses, according 
to tho ingredients ot which they are composed, some 
tending to alluv pain, others to slimiifate indolent 
'iiiiiiiur* ; nnme'tii r« d'ico tho itifl.iiiimation of a part, 
itlicisto iciuoio delonnilie*. Many of Iheuoslruma 
h.it lire sold a* lotions nru composed of ver y uetivo 
o distances, and frequently produce vciy scuoua 
*llec ts. 

Lois, tut • (8ax hlot ), is a method of determining nn 
medium emit by uu unpeitl to tho providence of 
• ■id, iKipiciitly alluded to in ^urqit are The manner 
• >f casting loti ii not particuhuly described. Jl is (ho 
opinion oi some tluit llm done-*, or marks, who h wero 
Uiod m detcinmiiug the lot were thrown together into 
lli" l.ifi or told ot it garment, or into an mn or va*e # 
mil that tlie person holding them shook them violently, 
ho that they should he thm ought v commingl'd Ami 
pretent all preference by the baud of him that was 
to dr in. “T he lot ’* ca°t into tho Ijp, but the wliolo 
deposing Iheieof is of tlio Lord" (l*rov. AVI. 33). 

1 he < hoice of tlie np< stlo Matthias wa* by lot ; Jonah 
wa« tie covered by lot as tho ono who hod nflciidrd 
(bill; mid the riivi-nui of the promised land among 
the dilleient tube-, was expios"ly coninianded to bo 
by lot. The nr de** of the priests and (heir daily 
Bciviro wcie al*o .u signed by lot. Tho u*o of lot* 

!•> a did met nppcul to the providence of (bid, and can 
only l»« icguidcd a* a rpi • >e* of taking Cod’* name m 
nun, whm ic-oited to liglitlv or m tnval matter*, or 
w heron holulioti of (he doubt is possible iu ail) oiler 
way Wui'tonh mid without nece‘sitv to inahn tliu 
appeal i&, the let ore, highly blamcablo. Tim Moravian 
Itiitbreu hive lciour c to lira lot in the case of mar- 
riage and other appoint in< nl* m tlmr coi.iiniuiilv,— 
though they uie not determined hi lelv bv d. 'I lift 
ot lots lia* alway* been more or h 1 ** reunited to 
mg nations hut lit tin advanced in « niliratioti, ami 
leu* gunied by reason thm by Hiipi rstitiou* blinds. 

1 he Greek* and Homans wire areud oned to divino 
aiiguues fiom lot* hy having each of them marked 
xiili » prophetic vcise or other inscription. 

Loitekifs, lot'-ter-fft (flora lot), »ro games of 
chance, in which, l»v pavnieut of a pinall sum, one lias 
the chance of obtaining u considerable prize. Most 
European states have had recourse to lotti-m* »% a 
means of raising a revenue. Tho earliest English lot- 
tery o f which wo have any record was in 1500, when 
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40,000 chances were told at ten shillings etch, the 
prises consisting chiefly of plate, and the profits go.ng 
tor the repair of certain harbours. Private lotteries 
soon became very common, and being generally con- 
ducted on fraudulent principles, an act ol parliament 
was passed early intbe reign of Queen Anne, suppress- 
ing them “ as public nuisances." In a loan of a 
million was raised by tbo sale of lottery tickets at £10 
each, the prizes in which were funded at the rate of 
14 per cent, for sixteen yean certain; and in 1710 a 
million and a half was raised by £10 tickets, each 
ticket being entitled to an annuity tor thirty-two years, 
the blanks at 11s. per annum, the prizes in eiima vary- 
ing from £6 to £1,000 per annum From that time up 
to the year 1824, the passing of n lottery bill was in 
the programme ot o\cry session, lip to about the 
close of the 18th century the puses were generally 
paid in the form oi terminable and sometimes of per- 
potual annuities Loam were also raised by grant- 
ing a bonus ot lotteiy tickets to all who Mihstrihedn 
cert aiu amount, in 177H mii art was passed obliging 
every person who kept a lntterv-<dli<.Q to tako out a 
yearly license, and to pay £i0 tor the same. In IHiim 
' a commit too ot the House of (.'omiiMim was appointed to 
inquiie*'liow far the* evils attending lotteries had been 
remedied by the laws respecting the same;" and they 
reported that “tlm foundation of the lottery system 
is so radically vicious, that jour committee feel con- 
vinced that, under no system of lepulatnum that can be 
devised, will it ho possible lor pm liauient to adopt it as 
m ellicaoioiiH soui root revenue, and, at the same time, 
divest it of all the evils ot whn.li it has hithcito proved 
so bunetul a source.’* At length, m 1821, the hiHt .u t 
that was sanctioned by parliament for the sale ot lot- 
tery tickets contained pi <o unions tor nutting down nil 
private lotteries, and for mulcting illegal the sale, in 
this country, ol ail tuketa in any ionogn littorv* a 
pi wliu’li ely il. Lotteries 

tor productions of art hi AiL Humus were legalized hy 
fl & 10 Vut e 48. Stale lotteries were long earned on 
by the Firmh gov ei mmuit , but they w« re ut length 
abolished in 1830. .’Iu«y are still rained on in the 
Austrian dominions and in several ot the smaller Her- 
man states. Lotteries uie produi tivo of (he greatest 
cvile to society, as may be abundantly -een from the 
report ol the put li.iinciil.iry commissioners alieady re- 
ferred to. “ The chance of gam,' says Adam Smith, “m 
by every man more or less overvalued, ami the chance of 
loss is by most men iimici valued." “ The world tint her 
ever saw, or ever will see, u perfectly fair lotteiy. or 
one in which the whole gam compensated the whole 
loss ; because the uiidett suer could make nothing hy it. 
In the state loti cues the tickets uio really not worth 
the pi ice which in paid by the original subset ihers, ami 
yet commonly sell in the inatkeL lor twenty, thirl), 
and sometimes forty pet cent advance The vain hope 
of gaming some ol the great puses is Liu solo cause 
of tins demand. The coherent people hem ee look upon 
it as a tullv to pit) a small sum tor the churn c oi gain- 
ing tenor twenty thousand pounds , though thev know 
that even that small sum is perhaps twenty orthn ty per 
cent more than the cliuncc is woith In u lotteiy in 
whu li no pi izc exec i ded twent) pounds, though m other 
respects it approach much nearer to a peileetlv lair 
one than I ho common si ute lot tones, there would nut 
be the sninn demand tor ti.Lctu In older to have 
a better chance for some of the great pi 'Zen, Borne 
people pm clmse several tickets, and othets Bniull 
shaies in a ol ill greater number I'heie is not, how- 
ever, a nun o ceil am pioposition in mat hem it ies than 
thut the more tickets you adventure upon the more 
lik« 1 v > on arc to be a loser. Advent uie upon all the 
tickets in tho lotteiy, and )on lc-C lor eeituin and the 
greater the number ol vmr ti. Lets, the nearer you 
approach to this certain!) ” — fl i of AuLohj, book l 

c.10 

Lotus. (See Krluvjiiu, \'>riuuii, and Zizt- 

PUUS.) 

Louis n’Ou, Ui-e-dor* (Fr., WoS of gold), a French 
gold coin, which m eives its n^nio fi«vm Louis XIII , 
under flhom it was first struck, in lt»il. It has flue 
tuutcd in value, but was usually about 20*. sterling 
Thev ceased to be struck in lSlO, being replaced by 
the Napoleon of 20 francs. 

Local, furse (Sax. Ins), a term applied to certain 
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disagreeable and unseemly parasitio insects. They are 
distinguished by having six feet formed for walking, a 
mouth furnished with a proboscis, antenme as long as 
the thorax, with the abdomon, which is formea of 
several segments, depressed. Many, if not all mam- 
mals, and perhaps all species of birds, are infested 
with lice; and it would appear that each species of 
mammul and bird has its own peculiar species of loose, 
and sometimes even two or three distinct species. 
They breed very rapidly, several generations occurring 
in a short period. Their increase seems to be favoured 
by certnin circumstances, — as infancy, and that con- 
dition of the s)steni winch gives rise to phtkiruuii, or 
the lonay disease. The human species is subject to the 
attacks of several species, among which are the Pedi - 
'ulutt humam ear pot m, or body louse, principally 
occurring in adults who are dirty in their personal 
habits , and tho V humam nipitu , or common louse, 
most frequent m < hildren. The best antidote against 
these disgusting insects is cleanliness. Although of 
raro occurrence now, the lousy disease was not un- 
ficquent among tho ancients. Herod, Antioohus, 
Hnlhstheric’-, Bylin, and many others, ire supposed to 
have perished from tins 'complaint. The genus 
/’ hthiru* differs from the Perhrufut in having the body 
wide and lounded, the thorax very short and con- 
founded with the body; tho anterior feet are simple, 
and the two hinder pairs lire dubiety lc. Among somo 
nations, the louse m looked upon ns n gastronomic 
luxury, and nt one time it was considerably used in 
uieilnine. {See tiriZOA ) 

Lovvrs, laor[r), is the name of a celebrated public 
building of Fans, situstcd m the >T paitcfthe city, 
near the right bank ot the beine. In the time of 
iJHgobert, a hnninig wat exuded here, the woods 
extending over h! 1 the spat e which is now occupied by 
tho northern pair ol the nty down to the banks ot 
| tho hi me. It wus converted into a stronghold by 
Philip Aiigiiiitiis in 121 1, and tiec.l ns a state prison. 

1 1 'hallos V ( IMI-HO) added sonic tMnbellishnicnts to it, 
and brought thithei Ins libmiv and his treasury ; and 
IMnlip I , hi 1VJ8, erected that pait of the palace which 
is now known n » the Unlleiv «.f Apollo. llcury TV. 
IhiJ the Inundation ot the gallery whu li connects the 
Louvre on the south side with the Tuileries. Lotus 
XIII elected the centre; nml Louis X IV., according 
to tho plan of tho physuian Feirault, the elegant 
f.i^ado towards the east, together with the colonnade 
ol tlm Lou vie That mourn ch ufterwards chose tho 
pnlHco at Versailles, and Irom flint tune tu ttie middle 
of tlie lHth ecntniy the wniks were intenupted. They 
weie again commenced, under t lie direction of M. de 
Mai >gnv, but woie again interrupted by the Revolution, 
when Ihe Louvre was declared to lie national property, 
and its contents roughly handled by the populace. 
W lien the great number of works of ait acized in 
Italy by I ho armies of Napoleon made it necessary 
to assign a pioper place tor their inception, the 
aiehiteel Kainmnd was selected to conduct the work; 
and Pcruer Hnd Fontaine, who, m were clis»*gcd 
by Napoleon with its lcsumption, built the great *t:ur- 
rnse of the museum pioper the museums «>f undent 
art, the hgvptian museum, Ac Altei the Restoration, 

I lie work was lignin brought to a stand-til) , ami notmng 
was dune until after the revolution of 1M* 1 wo mil- 

lion francs were devoted by the provisional government 
to the icpair of tlie old 1 ouvie, ninlei the dmction of 
M Oubuii, who icstored the Apollo gallery. Arcso- 
lntinn having been passed 1>> tlie provisional gov ern- 
meiit in favour of the completion of the whole building, 
(he foundation eton» nt the now Louvre was laid on 

l T i July, is Vi, and tho work completed in 18, >7, at a 
cost ot nearly six million fiancs Tho Louvro now 
i oiisista of (wo parts, -ihe old and new Louvre. The 
former is ncarlv a square, t»7l* feet long and 638 wide, 
ind >m losing a quadrangle of ahout 400 feet square; 
its 'Msicrn Invade, looking towurds tho church of 
St (ionnain l'Auxerrois, n> a colonnade of 28 coupled 
Count hum columns, and is one ol tho finest works of 
an hiteeture of any ago or country. The now Louvre 
consists of two vast lateral piles of buildings, projecting 
it right angles from the two parallel gHllerics, which 
pun the old Louvre with the Tuileries, and forming the 
eastern boundary of the Place du Carrousel. Turning 
into the Place Kapolfon III., they present on each 
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•id® • frontage of 690 feet, interseeted by three tump- j principally intended to be hmnght y»w ET S 
toons pavilions, intended to acoommodste the minister consequently that which ought to be understood by 
of etete. the minister of the interior, end the library Platomo lore, evideally is the ascent of the soul onto 
of the Loavre. Borne of the galleries on the upper God by the steps of inferior and subordinate beauties, 
•tones are set apart for permanent and annual exhi- —from the many beauties to the chiof beauty, that is, 
bitions of works of art. In the central part of the to God. The steps thereof are, according to his 
budding is the counoil-chamlxsr, to be used as an idea, as follows ; — from the beauty of bodiea to the 
assembly-room for the public bodies of the empire on beauty of the soul ; from the beauty ot the soul to the 
the opening of the legislature, and oil other solemn beauty that is in the offices of lile and laws ; and from 
occasions. The Tudenes and the Louvre, both now thence to the beauty that, is in tho sciences ; and lastly, 
completed and harmonized* may bo regarded as flora the beauty of the sciences to the immense ooean 
forming together a single palace, of a magnitude and of beauty, that is, God, of whom he gives a noble and 
aplendour which can be paralleled nowhere else. The magnificent description, and details the happiness of 
total apace covered or lucloaed by the entire structure buu that shall enjoy him. Love is also used to denote 
is nearly 00 acres. that affection which becomes the bond of attachment 

Lovaob. (See Lsvisticum ) and union between individuals of tho different sexes. 

Lorn, tap (Sax. Inman), in Ethics, is one of the pn- and makes them feel, in the society ol each other, a 
mary passions of the hanisn mind, and in Theol. is kind of happiness which they experience nowhere else, 
the chief of Chnntian graces. It lias been defined to "Nuptial love maketh mankind; friendly love per- 
Ira the internal feeling of good-will and kindness which fectetli it, but wautou love corruptetli and embaacth 
one intelligent being lraara to another, and tho ex pres- it " — ( Bacon.) 

sion of that benevolencein words and acts which gratiiy l/ovu, Family of, in Keel. Hist., a sect of reli- 
and benefit another. In its full and proper seime, t> .* C'~ s fi»atics that originated in Holland about the 
inward emotion and the outward act aro united ; I.m i. 1 • t the lUth eentuiy, and had for their founder 

neither the doing good nor wi&hiug good to another a Weatplmlian mimed Henry Ni« hulas. Ho taught 
oan, of itself, in sti let propi let y, bo termed love, itn- that lira essence of religion consisted in the feeling 
oiprocity Is almost an essential element of lose; all of Divine love , and that it was a matter of pcrfetl 
durable love 13 mutual. This pnssion forms one of the ludifiercncn what opinions men entertained reaper! - 
n Mt prominent features of the Christian religion ; and ig tho Divine nature, provided *1 heir hearts burned 
hence the mcomparabln Piipenonty of Christ i nut v to ith divine love. f)r. Henry More wrote against 
any t flier »i *• . . f leligion oi morals. The sum oi :us sect in lm “ Explanation of tho Mystery ol God- 
thot.l. M .», i ,;i ,i is love to God and love to our linens" 

fellow-man. 4 * We love God liei ause he (list loved Lovs-Fr vs*t»< are a land of religious social ineotings, 
us 14 If a man say that lie love God and hate his held pciiodii a allv among tho Mi llmdoM, and to winch 
brother, the truth is not in him.* 1 The love of man to only liiemliers ol llicr clmn h nro admitted. They nro 
hut Maker has ltsongm and its zustentution in Scrip- evidently in iinitatiou of the ayapoc or love-leasts of 
tuio; lor without level itmn this love could not »\ s | the early Christian Church. 

The rationalist injv u 1 • ,i,» ir ■ -I • v >k Low Ciiukihmin is a term originally applied to 
ol nature, have co:i i . I* •> i ■ thoso who disapproved ol tho sdusm mode in the 

but it is only when we come to know tho peisonal and Church by the nou-piiois, or Ingli-i htiiehiuen, who re- 
moral character of God, as a judge ns well as a ii.akf r, fused to acknowledge William J 1 1 um their lawful king 
a guide as well : id aht '* who form the 

sndaredi s lo i In Tin tin ih. In 

object of revel, t ct forth Fi els id utlu *dy id nd he 

of love in which God in lus Word has coiul vl i nt i tin nN d,sseulei* 

olace himself in icgird to man, flow all humau dunes. Low Dt?r« ii and High Di n n iro fi mis somewhat 
hopes, and expectations. Love to man ensues f mm the improperly used for Dutch mid ( *101111 Tho ronfu- 
umveraal love of God, as the one creator and cover* sum sivnis to have arisen from Dent sob signifying 
norot nil men, who, 111 consequence, stand in tlm icla- German 111 the 1 mg.i ige ol (lint iidiy. 
non oi biot hera to one another. The cla.ms ot inuluil 1 owm I mriiR im !• ri ni-phod to Hie Homan «m 
love and service thar oiiglil to pin nl umong men lire |j tiom the time of the tabli-diiueut ol its sent at 
looted and grounded m divine rev • latum "liu this | < '• taidiiiople down to tl time ol tliccapfuie of Unit 
.'perdic Christian allcct 1011, — the h if 11 aiedyhv the uik" tin id the Ron 

brother, punhed and enlarged b> 111 of Ido -1 lei tbn L. u or lly/iinlinn 

being an object of Divine mercy and idn 1 s 1 as to 1 1 nipue, and nt a later period, *.h Ih** Greek empire 
become a properly Chrmtim emo eh is to Gibbon, in Ins 41 Dot luirand Fall ol tin 1! •in.inKmpiie,” 

aotuate tho diseijiles ol Ctiri'*! in their 1 ‘iiovolent embi.ie. s the whole id this pen* nl. (.S» e JlyziN'riMt 
efforts for the good of otheia."— (lvitto* Ihklunl Lmpiki ) 

Cyclopedia.) The love ot (rod is a lrmtot the Holy l.ovv Gkhvtvw (Ger. I'tolfilcutwli or Nivdcrdcnfb'h), 
Spirit, and can only exist in tho souls which he lms is tint soli. r German dialect which was tormeily 
regenerated. It is essential to tmo ohedienee; for spoken over h gre it p.ut of Genuanv, mid which n 
when tho apostle ileclarrs love to bo 11 the fultilhng ot | even now the lari '.1 ig<* ol tho common people in lnos* 
the law," ho 111 effect dccl.ues that the law cannot he I pails of N m I Ii or Lovvei Germany. It lias also main 
fulfilled without love, and that ev civ .lotion which has »*lt m some h gal f* 1 pis’, thin the Humhui 

not this for its principle, however vutmun in appear- rath of i iti'endnp is m Low German. If is not, as i 
an ce, is defective. 44 Love is not only the shortest omelimcs supposed, a corrupt language, hilt a di 
and most compendious way to perfection, but Hie tine f dialect as much ns tho High (>< 1 m in, though < 
greatest height and pitch oi it. The more we have ot ! ciinisliinees have eaim d the laitei to heroine the l.o - 
love, tho ncaier advances wc make to (Lid, who is lovo { gunge ot literature and of the educili d <IatHe.<. (//« - 
itself 1” 44 Ucavcu is but a state ot the more perlect j Gruvrv.* Lvtvuuac.f and Lit* ha i fin ) 
and consmnmated love ; and, therefoie, t lie l est tiling I Lowuniih, a leim applied to Ih 11 nuiOiein pirts of 
we can piaetise on earth is to tunc* our heat is to this | Surtinnd, m routruirdiiiriinn to tin* TJ"'hiai.ds, whu u 
divine at tain." 44 Love will draw alorg alter it all other compriao tho nortlieru and we*tc' 11 f ui* 
virtues, will perfect and improve fuein, and will Ht Low Sunday was applied t«e t’.M flr*>» ^iindav ftfb r 
least hide those faults of them which it • nmot correct " Raster. It was a lower to do il fl.m F iv't r d tv, an 1 
"By faith wo live upon God, by obedience we hie to some part of fhe pcivic" |i ' 1 to Kartcr-Uay was 
bun; but *tis by love alone that we live in hun, as St lepeatrd on that day 

John enith, God ij love, and ho that dwedeih in love Lo/pnok, fw'-emk (Vt.I-h *0, 1 1 g Trial language, 
dwclleth in God and God in him.** — (John Norris’s , a figure with four eipial «ides, 11 ivng fan obtuse and 
Letter* conce m nt»o the Love of OoJ ) On what is com- | two acute angles* in geometi/ fhi" figure is Ubually 
monly termed Platonic loir, very mistaken ideas pre- : railed a;rAui»A, and when tin* sid**s am i.m ijunl, a rAom- 
vail. It is generally regarded as "a pure spiritual afire- I hoxd. A lozenge, in henldrj, is a figure reseniMing a 
tion,abstra< ted fiom all carnal desiies a id terminating 1 pane of glass in an oW-fashiom d c.im ruent, on which ui o 
m itself. The dialogue m which Plato treats of hive is repi esnnted the costs t f iinns of r. ndens and widows 
todoed very mystical and ailcgoricul ; bat the thing j la confectionery, a lozenge is a small cake of pressed 
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fruit, or of sugar, so called from its original rhomboidal 
form. 

Lvcivebiakb, !u-«(/V-r*-a*x, the name of a reli- 
gioun sect which arose in tho 4th century, being 
founded by Lucifer, bishop of Cagliari, who was ban- 
ished by tho emperor Constantius lor haring defended 
llie Niceno doctrine of the three persons in tho God- 
head. The persecutions he had undergone made him 
bitter and irascible, and his seal on behalf of ortho- 
doxy alienated even Athanasius against him lie was 
particularly opposed to tho Arians. The Lucifrnans 
spread mightily lor a tune in Gaul, Hpnm, Kg) pt, Ac.; 
but thoy diBuppeur in tho follow * „* o 

LycirKR Matohks, /«'-«c-/ert': i.i'.enanic 

of the morning atar, Irom lux , light, /no, I bring).— 
Those little necessaries are made by dipping the tops of 
thin ■li , ,ii of | >e-». ■ 1 i»* • . u i *■ .1. 1 m, m i w'icu 
e »• I, till i uii'iil'irc <>l .'ii . ■[ ■ ». i ill 1 1 l*i i*in 

blue, and oxide of lead. The urn* of phosphorus in its oi di- 
nary condition is attended with v cry kciious results to 
the workpeople engaged in the ninnuiurture. The paste 
ii*ed constantly exli.iles phosphoin. vupoui, vvhuh is 
breathed by the wnikpeoplc, giving rise to broiuhiil| 
afleclionH of a aev« re dial .u lei , c.iries ol the teeth, 
and necrosis of (lie bones of the jaw. '1 he (Ungci , too, 
of using easily inflammable matches is very gie.it, io 
much so th.it tho Ktench government »t one time “eri- 
ouvly contemplated the abolition ofiiiiiler matches 
and a return to the primitive flint and steel Impor- 
tant improvement have lately taken place in the 
manufacture, by tho successful introduction ol the 
use of Schott ei's amoiphous pliosphuiuu instead ol 
tho ordinary kind, by MJV1 Couiiiene in Fiance and 
Messrs, llrynut and May m England. Being perfectly 
fixed at ordinary tempeiH tu res, the v . • ,* . 1 

enjoy an alisoluto immunity liom tl ' • 

mentioned above, and tho amorphous phonphorus being 
only lnfliinimuble when rubbed in contact with i hlorate 
of potash or black oxide of liiaiigaiiese, safely lmm 
accidental flic is insured by separating tin so two sub- 
stances, the chlorate being placed on the match tip, 
and the amorphous ] losphoius on the fnetion-t lblet. 
Auotlier great improvement has also been nude in the 
use of Rteanne or psraflin, instead of Miilphur, foi len- 
dermp tho wood splint morn inflammable. The inven- 
tion is equally applicable to wax xe das and to cigHr- 
lighfs. Tho groat eentio ol the match maiiufactiiie is 
at Vionna, wheie the four piumpa] makers employ no 
loss than fl t 000 workpeople. 

Ludjvitkh, lud'-xles, was the narno given in "England 
totho not era who, in 1S12, destroyed the machine!) in 
Ihoronnufaeturing towns. They were so culled iiom 
one of llieir leaders named Ludd. 

Luif, luff (Dan loevrn), a lermuBPcl in Mar. when 
ordering the hclimman to put the tiller on the lee hide, 
in order to make the ship sail neater the wind, us, 
Kero your luff It also designates the roundest part of 
the bow of the ship. 

Luff a, li'J'-fu (Irom lovff, its Arabic namc),inBot , 
a gen. oi tho nut. ord. Cm urbtface,p, or 12 1 >uid fain 
X. purqans and drastica have fiuits which are violently 
purgative. They constitute the drug commonly called 
Jmeneuit colocyiith. The fruit of L.fitula, tcimcd (lie 
sponqc-qourd, consists of a mass of fllues entangled 
together : those fibres are used for cleaning guns 

Lugukr, luq'-q*r (Du h ./ii ), a htnall vessel cam ing 
two or three masts and a limning bowsprit, upon which 
tvq fails, and two or thren jibs, are set. Topsails me 
sometimes adapted to them. 

Lujcb, GotirKL or St., hike , is tho thud of the four 
gospels of the New Testament The genuineness and 
authenticity of this gospel tire continued by the unani- 
mous testimony of ancient wntets. It is repeutedlv 
cited by Justin Martyr; and ml admit that, ut the 
lime of IrciMCUS anu Tertulhan, it was accepted 
throughout the whole tourdi ir its mesrnt foini 
These testimonies arc tvmflrme ’ ly n host of Inter 
writers, whose evidence h.ia been collected by Di 
Lardner. Notwithstanding this, thcic liuvenot been 
wanting German entice to c*ll ii question the authen- 
ticity of this gospel, or particular parts oi it. Luke 
was a phjsician, probably of gentile descent, and a 
frequent companion of tho apostle P*ol. That this 
gospel was specially written lor tho benefit of tho 
gentiles, is evident, both from ita general tenour as well 
3ltt 1 


Lunacy 

as from its being dedicated to Theophilus, one of his 
gentile converts. He thus condescends to many oar- 
ticulars. and notices various points, for the benefit of 
those who were remote from the scene of action and 
ignorant of Jewish affairs. lienee, also, he is par- 
ticularly careful in specifying various circumstances 
- ‘ facts that were highly conducive to the information 
of strangers, but which the Jews could supply from 
their own knowledge; on this account, he begins Ins 
history with the birth of John the IlAptiBt, and traces 
Christ's lineage up to Adam, showing that he is the 
seed of the woman promised for the redemption of 
the world. He has likewise introduced many things 
not noticed by the other evangelists, tending to 
encourage the gentiles to hearken to the gospel; os 
the parables of the publican prajmg in the temple, 
the lost piece of silver, and the prodigal son ; Christ’s 
visit to ZaccheuB, and the pardon of the penitent thief 
upon the ct oss. This gospel is div ided by Rosen m uller 
and others into five distinct parts; viz. — 1. Con- 
taining the narrative of the birth of Chnst, together 
with all the circumstances that preceded, attended, 
and followed it (l. — u. 40) ; 2. comi rising the par- 
ticulars relative to our Saviour's infancy »nd youth 
(n 41- -r.2) , 2. including the preaching of John, and 
the bdplinm of .lesus Christ, whose genealogy is 
unnexed (m); 4. c P’pvl.e" 1 • ’ tho discourses, 
miracles, and action- • I .!■ i.s ( ! i:iV during tho 
whole of lua nvnihtiy (iv. — ix. 00); C. containing an 
Account of our Havioui'a last journey to Jerusalem, 
with all the cm uiuBtunces relative to his passion, 
death, resurrection, and ascension (ix. 51—02, x.— 
xxiv ). The st>lc of this gospel is puic, copious, and 
(lowing, mid bears a considerable resemblance to that 
of Li- (.i e >t m id »r Paul. From his modic.il knowledge, 
ho 1. is di -i i il i I, with singular accuracy and skill, the 
vinous diseases which he had occasion to notice. 
With icgard to the time when this gospel was written, 
borne difference of opinion exists, hut the majority of 
critics an* now agieed in judging it (•> have heen about 
tho year (if or (it — lltj. Homo's J ut rod ut lion to the 
Sun 1 1 1 Scriptures. 

Liniiuao. (See Huisumvtihm ) 

Lixiimh, lum'-l«n (L.it. lumbus, the loin), in Anat , 
denotes of or belonging to the* loins , as, lumbar region, 
Ac (See Loins ) 

Lunact, lu'-uase (Lat. lima, tho moon) — " A 
lunatic," nays Ul.u kstone, “is ono that hath had 
undoiatanding, but by disease, guof, or other aei ident, 
hath lost this use of his icusou ; he is, indeed, pro- 
perly, one f hut hath lucid intei vals, sometimes enjoying 
Ins senses and sometimes not, and that frequently 
depending up •. t'.e -« of the moon " The* com- 
mon belief in I i ■ . e i between the accessions of 
madness and the phases of the moon, (torn winch tho 
name is derived, has long riucc been exploded ; and in 
medical science, the terms insanity and mental ulicna- 

•n have tuken the place of lunacy; but in law it is 
st ill a common teim, and is applied to all persons of 
unsound nund and lncspablo of man igmg tacir own 
affairs Home law wi iters prefer tho phrase non 
compos mentis (Lat., not oi sound mind), i»>iv generic 
appellation to include the vanous Conditions of mental 
di-ease, or fatuity , and the English equivalent, of un- 
sound mind, is also home! lines emplojed; hut lunacy 
is -till tho culinary trim, and may be fitly taken aa the 
title under which to treut of the legal relations of 
•iisanity (w Inch, physiologic ill) , has been already treated 
under Insanity). Foimcil), * distinction was made 
hetwicu lunatics and idiots, which produced some 
important dillerenees m tho management of their 
projerty; hut these having now fuUen into disuse, 
the distinction is of little importance. An idiot wat 
regarded as ono who hnd no understanding from his 
infancy, and wui therefore prci-unied by law as never 
likclv to attain any, a lunatic, on the other hand, was 
one hat Lad at ono time been possessed of . under- 
standing, but by some means or other had lost it ; and 
in his ease, (lie presumption was that he might 
recover. In the case of the idiot, tho custody of him 
and Ins lands was vested m the king, to prevent him 
from wasting his cstato and reduciug Limxclf and his 
heirs to poverty and distress,— the king taking the 
profits, without waste or drs'rnct'o-, n-,1 fit. • l.**« 
necessaries, and after his :»■. .1. ir g ;• * i*: in to 
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h>9 heirs. The crown had also the guardianship < a capital offence, and » re fore arraignment for it becomes 
lunatics, but acted only as trustee to protect tbei mad, he ought not to be arraigned for it, because he is 
property, so as to account to them for all profit not able to plead with that caution that ha ought: it 
retired, if they should recover, or after their decease after he has pleaded he should become mad, he shall 
to their representatives. Since the dissolution of th not he tned ; for how can he make his defence ? If 
Court of Wards, the care and custody of idiots an. after he be tried and found guilty, ho loses his te nses 
lunatics have been intrusted to the lord chancellor before judgment, judgment shall not be pronounced - 
By act 10 & 17 Viet. c. 70, commonly called th andif after judgement he becomes of non-sano memory' 
Lunacy Regulation Act of 1853, most of the laws am execution snail oe stayed ; for, peradventure Mrs the 
regulations previously in force regarding lunatics lia^ humanity of the English law, lie might have aliened 
.... .. c something to stay judgment or execution. By statute 


Wn consolidated. It authorizes the lord chanoeuor something to stay judgment « 

appoint tiro serjeanta or barrators at law, to be eallei 39 & 40 Geo. III. e. W, it is enacted that if a person 
masters in lunacy, to have and execute all the power* indicted for any offence appr- - *' 


duties, and authorities formerly had and executed b 
coraro'ssicner* named in commissions of the nature < 
writs de lunntico tnauirendo. The masters condiv 
their proceedings either separately or together, und< 
the direction of the chancellor. The lord chancelh 
also appoints three visitors, two medical and on 
legal, to visit and report npon the condition ot ever 
lunatic under the care of the court. Tho method c 
proving a person insane is by a petition or niforniat 
to the lord chancellor, who grants a commission i 
thn nature of a writ de lunatico tnqmrendo t to inquin 
into the state of the person's mind, directed to th 
** masters m lunacy ; ” and if the lunatic be found no 
compo* t the master u-uully commits the care of h 
person, with a suitable allowance for his maintcmmri 
r , eomo friend, who is then railed his committee. Th 
next heir, however, is seldom permitted to be tbi 
committee of the pi r*»on of the lunatic, as it is hi 
interest that he should die. The caro of tho estate i 
also committed to tho same, or some other person 
who is rilled the committee of the estate. By tb< 
Lunacy Regulation Act of 1862 (25 ft 26 Viet, o 66) 
it is enacted that m every inquiry or commission o 
lunacy, the question shall be confined to whether o 
not tho person who i9 the subject of the inquiry is al 
the time of such inquiry of unbound mind, and inrapabh 
of managing himself or lus affairs ; and no evidence a 
to anything done or snul by him beyond two yean 


- - - — - appear insane, the court may 
(on his arraignment) order a jury to he impanelled to, 
try bis sanity, and if they find him insane, may order 
him to be kept in custody till the pieman o of the Crown 
be known ; and if upon a trial for treason, murder, or 
felony, insanity at the time of committing the ofl.nco 
he given in evidence, and the jury acquit on that 
account, the court may order luni to be kept in like 
manner till the Crowu’s pleasure he know n It is not, 
however, every kind or degree of insanity that will 
exempt a man from re«p — 1 \ iv for his uet , and m 
geneial, a partial in.- ui.sv-i will form no excuse. 
But the entire law qd this subject is iu a painlul state 
of unccituinty, ana it is impossible to lav down any 
general rules as to what may he regarded us partial or 
perfect insanity, or what degree of insanity will cxcul- 
pute a man rioiu Ins nets. Generally speaking, how* 
ever, if it is of such a nature ns to render the person 
incapable of cxeicising sell-control, he will uot bo held 
responsible 

Lukau Caustic, a term applied to nitrate of silver, 

at in slicks, ami used by tuugeons for cauterizing 
purposes. A great improvement has been lately made 
l its manufacture by melting with it a cerium propor- 
ton of chloride ot silver, which lias tho efieet of ren- 
dering tho htick flexible ip stead of brittle. 

Luhak Eclipse, lu'-nar (Lat. tnua, tho moon).— 
When the moon passes through the earth's shadow, a 
portion ol the light whu h m-unlly fulls upon the surtace 



from the time of lnqiiuy, shall bo receivable. The if the former is intercepted, and the phenomenon is 
lord chancellor is also empowered to direct land or :alled a lunar ellipse. In tho annexou diagiaui, bit 
other property of the lunutio to be sold, and applic 
lor his maintenance, or that of his family, or for 
carrjing on his trude or business. Lunatics are to be 
visited at least four times a year, and visitors ate 
to report every eix months to the lord chancellor 
Person* of unsound mind may inherit or succeed to 
land, orpersoual property, but they cannot be executors 
or administrators, or mako a will, or bind themselves 
by contract. Though conveyances of insane pi raous 
(« v , t d*:- 1 - * a 1 leid interval) uie, generally speaking, 
v ■■ I, v.*i it i ■ ■ i that feoffments are not absolute!) 
void, but voidable only, on account of tho solemnity of 
l.vcry with which they ure accompanied; tho chief 
practical difference 1 etween a void and a voidnble 
transition being that the former is a mere nullity, 
and therefore incapable of confirmation *, hut the latter 
may Jbe either avoided or confirmed ex poet facto 
A person of unBOtuid mind, though afterwards re- 
stated to reason, is’ not allowed to plead his past 
insanity in order to avoid his own act, it being a maxim 
to law, in regard to merely voidable transactions, (hut 
no man shall bo allowed to stultify himself, or plead 
his own unsoundness of mind in a court of ju-tice 
But this maxim does not apply to transactions which 
arc of themselves void. An insane person is competent 
to purchase, and also to retain what ho purchases ; but 
he cannot be compelled to retain it, the transaction 
(if found to bo disadvantageous to him) being liable to 
subsequent voidaucc ou account of his insanity. The 
mam age of a lunatic, except it be solemnized during 
a lucid interval, is absolutely void. As it might be 
difficult to prove the exact state of a person’s mind at 
tho celebration of marriage, it has been declared by 
statute (15 Geo. 11. c. 30), that tho marriage of per- 
sons found insane under a commission, or committed 
to the rare of trustees by any act of parliament, before 
they aro declared of sound mmd by the lord ohancellor, 
or tho majority of such trustees, sLall be totally void. 

In criminal cases, ’ " “*■ ” * *" 


epresents a section of the sun drawn throngb a great 
irele on its mu face, and ELI, a (.iniilar section ol th# 
lib’s surface , both sections being considered to be 
tho same plune. To throe seHmns J(t then 1 be 
Irawn the common tangents, NA, NB, 60, Hi), wlu< li, 
n accouut of the great distance of tho t un, may imp- 
osed to intersect each other at H, N and E, II, the 
iposite extremities of two parallel diamotei s The 
ace KXH will, therefore, be a sectnni of a rune, 
thin the limits of which there is u total interception 
the sun’s light. When tho moon pa-ws into this 
arkened cone during her monthly t evolution, it is 
ident that she will undergo an eclipse, which will bo 
>tal or partial according as she pat* es wholly or par- 
ally into the shadow east by the eaiih The region 
‘presented m the diagram as AFX and DUX is colled 
ie penumbra, in which there is a w** 1 il 
the solar light. Tho muon, if ‘M* i- ..-Iv. i ,u th* 

, lano of the ecliptic, would pass through the shadow ot 

„ lunatics ure not chargeable for their .jo earth on eacn occasion that the earth can.e between 

own acts, if committed when labouring nnder defect her and the sun ; consequently there would be an eclipse 
of understanding, not even for treason itself. By the every month ; but the lunar orbit is, in reality, inclined 
lommon law, if a man in Ins sound memory commits to the plane of the ecliptic at a mean angle of some- 
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what more than five decrees. Therefore a lunar eclipse 
Gain only occur when the moon is near either of the 
nodes of her orbit. By calculation, it has been found 
that when the distance of the node from the points of 
the cchptio opposite to the sun exceeds IP 40", 
there can be no eclipse ; but if the distance of the node 
from the same point is le*s than QP 2tK 29 1 ', there must 
*»o an eclipse. When there is a total lunar eclipse, 
that is, when the moon is completely enveloped in the 
earth's shadow, she is still visible, In r surface appear* 

5 Jig of a dull copper-colour, on a< count of the refrac- 
tion of the light passing through the earth's atmo- 
Hpliere. The air nos the property of i' * ,l i. f 
violet rays of solar light* hence the i> ■■ « . ir 
presented by the moon. In Alin emu ie of a year there 
may bo throe lunar o< ’ uses, which is the largest num- 
ber that can hupp 1 ml thei e must alw «iys neces- 
sarily be two. 

Luhab Evfctiox, a term applied in Astron. to an 
inequality in tin. longitude of the moon, i auscel by the 
disturbing foreo oi Alin sun Its meiurenen depends 
on the variable ecccutricit) cd the lunar mbit and the 
movable position of the upsides The discovery of 
lunar election n attnhuted toi'tolemy, the cdobruLed 
astronomer of Alexandria. 

Lunatic Asvlvmh, lu'-tth-tik .— It is one of the marks 
of the i mli/.ilion of the present .ige— tl » care that is 
now takenot lunatics. In some parts they are excluded 
from human ety, inhibiting gtaveyards or ruinous 
places. Foimerly, in England, Intrude* s lun.ities, while 
allowed to wander about the country, were subjected to 
much hardhlnp and ill-usage, while those that were 
less Iroetablo were confined in as>lurns and treated 
like wild beast* Maekeuxie, in his “ Man of Keeling,” 
published in 1771, him described a visit to the old lim- 
jnt.ll of Bethlehem, in Moortlelds, Loudon. line thev 
were made a show of, like wild be isls, and were even 
excited to rage, m order to muko the exhibition tunic 
Stimulating. “The i tanking of (hams, the wililuesi ot 
their erics, and the nnpiec.it mwi wlm h some ot them 
ottered, tunned a scon • iin*\pie«i-'bl> shocking ” " T 
think it,” sajs 'Harley, “an liilium in pi nine to ex- 
pose the greatest nmery with uhn li our nature is 
afllictcd t j every nlln visitant who < in •ilbml n fulling 
perquisite to the keeper.” The* hut attempt to mlio- 
cluee » in Idi i *.i*\.i of treatment ol them aue was 
miulo by M. I'i:» I, at the hospital of Hi. tie, near 
l'liris, in 1792 ; (>ut notwithstanding the nu< < ess id Hus 
attempt, the liiactice was long in being ml roilueed i* 
England. The evidence brought befoie .he pat ha- 
meiitary committees in JS15Bhowntli.it e\n> species 
ol cruelty was prai lined ugiinst this uuioitunate poi- 
turn [ot the human race. The keepeis wi 
lowest and most brutal character, .mil tin seveiest 
rest taint and nioste ruel neglei t seem to lm» been the 
oluniot uu il<n in piuetiee. From tint tune improve- 
iti gnuliiillv introduced in the ti it meat of 
tin * li . 

■funds ol nuicli imlitei hinds mibriituted , inorccaic 
win given to the w aiming and c lollung ot the p.itieutu , 
and tho liiiuiHluiig them v«ith r» 1 1 • lnLiu- 

dueed. The credit of dei lnni ,■ i ol all 

meeli'imeal instruments oi restiauit to be pi ac I icaMe 
belongs to Mr. Hill, of the liineuln .I'qluin, und was 
adopted there in IH.I7, nml is now 1. l'owe.l m nil 
the nuue linpoitant asylums of the kingdom. Ait 
l'Klco. Ill c. 19, introduced th«*»yte.u ot lu ending 
lunatic n-ylums and sublet ling them to iiitpre turn, 
and dStJeo. III. c. 99, make \ u urns provision, for the 
better care and maintenance ot hunt i \, t<>r tin. build- 
ing and endowment ol asv limn, Ac These and various 

otlie , . upe l»y 

cn.u' (men la, particularly by 19 A V 7 Viet. c. »/, 
culled “ tho Lunatic Asvlu* i Act, IsVt " It enact « 
that the justices of every r. euty u*d ■» every botniigh 
not having nn asylum for the paiipci ' inxMcs theieof, 
shall take measures to provide one L*i the same, eithei 
separately or in union with one or more counties or 
)»ero , i"b«, or vi*h tho subscriber ♦<» ‘«>nie asylum 
aiio.v i lib..: i by voluutaiy Rubsenption , and 
\ l .«* exi i:-i •> h institutions, 50 Hr as they me rot 
covered by voluntuiy contributions, to be defr.iveel by 
tho county or boiough rute.*, and tao niHuagement to 
be vi nled iu a committee of visitors, to bo elec ted 
yeuily by the justices oi tho county in borough, or 
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portly by the justices and partly by the subscribers. 
Two visitors, at least, are to visit every lunatic asylum 
of which they are visitors, at least once every two 
months, and annual reports are to bo made by com- 
mittees of visitors to justices at quarter-sessions, to., 
and copies to be sent to oommissiohers in lunacy. Pro- 
vision is made for having any pauper resident in a 

g arish, and who is deemed to be a fanatic, examined 
eforo a justice and a medical officer, and if found to 
ho insane, committed to tbs asylum. In like manner, 
ihiio persons (whether paupers or not) fonnd wan- 
ring at large in the county or borough, or Slot under 
proper care or control, may be sent to the asylum. It 
i further enacted that no person, not being a panper, 
can he received as insane into an asylum except under 
a written order of some person by whose direction the 
lunat ic is confined, accompanied by a medical certificate 
ol tw o physicians or surgeons, who shall has e visited him 
u*M., r |tf.|vn n d have" uii*ere*t in Ihni-vlnm ,i| whiohhe 
i ni.ib.c I II* i si \ • ■>. |f> i, a 1 1 iid of com- 

missioners 19 appointed, comprising three physicians 
and three barristers, with salaries, and Hve others who 
actgratuitously. They have tho general superintendence 
am] conttol of all lunatic asylums. Every house for 
tho reception of lunatics must be duly licensod either 
by the cnmmissioncrH ot lunacy, if iu London or the 
neighborhood, or, if in the country, by the magistrates 
at quarter »c ssions. No additions to, or alterations in, 
a licensed bouse can he made without tho consent of 
the i omnussioners , and no license is to romam in force 
more than thirteen months. Houses having a hundred 
more putients in e requii cd to have a resident medical 
attendant , those li.ivng fewer to bt -.ited by a medi- 
cal attendant at defined pciiods, accoi ding to their size 
A« t 2"» A 2n \ iet e 1 11 ( I MVJ ) , has * number of minute 
pi ovations i eg ir. ling the const met mu and plans of 
icvlums, the inspection of limbed houses, providing 
ftupci animation allowances for oil. ecra of :i*y luma, the 
.ldmihmon und visitation of paupc r burnt its, Ac. Accord- 
ing t<» the Fifteenth Hepoit ot the f'oinjiiissuiners in 
Lunacy, there weie, at 1st JViiiuiy, 1M,], m all, 2l,Sfk 
liiu.it ics in asylums in Fngland and Wnles; 19 718 
being pauper, and 5,1 in private patients ; ll,t»73 being 
in. li, and female. Of these, 18,^7 were iti 

county ami borough .isvluniH , 2,111 in hospitals , l,9i.3 
in nicdiopolitnii licenced houses, und 2,150 in pio- 
vmcinl licensed houses The total number admitted 
during tho pievums year was 9,210, the number dis- 
c hut ged ns recovered, 2,903 ; the number of deaths, 
2,719. The law on the subject of lunacy hi Kudland la 
ivv eonsohclafed m 20 A 21 Vic l e 71, as amended by 
21 A 22 Viet c SO. The total number m insane iu 

il at 

being 3,923 males and i,lb3 females, 2,S5S pnvate 
and 5,220 pan pci patients, 2,012 wen* in public and 
952 m pi iv at o asylums, W5B were m pool house s and 
3,7 tk in puvato Louses In Ireland, the numher of 
’ * the 

asylums, gaols, or wurlclio'ises, on Apnl 1, Hid, is 
given »it K/i'll, being 4/ri'l malts and l,o22 feipalea ; 

males And 1,"M» females , *’ . ' ■ . *■ * . i 

was 4,2S9, being 2,10~> 2,1.1 ....... j; 

the number in gaol, 291, being 1K1 m lies and 109 
females The total number «>t lunat um, idiots, and 
epile]>(ics hi Tielind on IsL .\nnl, ]S.»l, was thus 
li»,ln7, of whom H,27J wen* m lie** and 7,‘*31 female ■» 
In ianl thus presents the anom.ilv of having moro 
insane* mules than fen.ab— —lief Thr 1'»qh*h Cifcln- 
j ii Jut --Aits nml Si uni ri, var.oiis l'arbauient.iry 
Heports ; ,iud the Acts ol Failinmeut referied to. 

l.LNKiTb, lu'iiet 1 (hr), a term applied rather 
vaguclv m Foitilleitnin to a vvoik smmwlinl ei* u' . 
to a invcliit or denii-Iune, but generilly of smab.i 
ill men u >ns. It is probable tbit in Us original sigmfl- 
cati in 'he* word compns«*il every dt b.clied work built 
in the foini of .in angle, and consisting of only two 
f.ieei. IL wus afterwards used in n more rest net cd 
‘••use, to demote small advanced woiks placed before 
the ..'iv eh ii or other outworks, for the purpose ol 
••overing such places of the ihiet ruinpstt as no »ht In* 

unginai ulnn of tlie feirtifleation. The best ilispoHitie'ii 
for a series of luuottcs is that m which they are u'tci - 
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nately more or leas advanced from tho fortress, since 
m that position they afford one another a reciprocal 
defence by the crossing fires which may be kept up 
from the nearest faces of every salient ana retired 
lunette. In case the besiegers should carry their 
approaches up the glacis of the latter, the guns ou 
the flanks of the two salient lunettes on either Bide 
would effectually prevent theui f-* m forming a l sttery 
on its crest; consequently, i:.c «■. ■■n' 1 ,, - ,f 

retired lunette iuu**t be pcstp 1 I t il l ,, e '. 
teral lunettes are taken. If all had been equally 
advanced beforo the fortress, the three might hat 
been breaohed aud assaulted at the same tim< 
Advanced lunettes about a fortress form strong foals 
lor artillery, aud tend to check the 
considerable time, % by obliging bim top 
at a greater distance than he would other* u-e have 
done, and subjecting lmu to logics ui the canturo ot 
each lunette. The faces of suih works may be ft one 
sixty to seventy yard*, and that of their flanks frnir 
sixteen to twenty. It is considered that a well-dis- 
posed series ot lunettes would piolong the defence of 
a plsco about ten or twelve days They can only l>e 
employ ed, however, for iorli eases of the first magnitude, 
since they would require a latge garrison. 

Luxor, Lovgf, or Alloxgk, Ittnje (Fr.), in Fen- 
cing, is (ho thud mode ot attack, ami is executed l»y 
first making ihe moiemeut termed the “ extension, ** 
and afterwards advancing the tight forward, as far a* 
can bo done with ease, towards the opponent. The* 
right foot i* firmly planted on the ground, the body 
quiteerect, resting equally upon both legs, the height 
of the bhouldrrs equal, the right thigh marly him- 
xontal with t no ground, and the leg pciprndtciilar. 
The thrust of ilio weapon puu e**ds from (ho wribt, tin 
point of the foil being ehwated, aud advanced towards 
the breast of the adversary. 

Lungs, lung* (Sax iutuftn), in Anat , are two Inig< 
conical bodies placed one in eicli ot the lateral '‘antics 
of the chest, und separated from oncli other by tho 
henit and large vessels and bv two lnvcis of tin* pleura, 
which form the mediastinum, or niediun paifilun 
They occupy by far tho larger portion of the cavity 
of the i ri i*”» "•* 1 f«* accurately aclnpt them- 
solves t • ui* . g 1 ■*■ » Fat h lung is invested 

by an • i e* » ■■ >us iiiembi am*, t turned 

the pleura, isacti pleura lorms an imh pendent shut 
sao quite distinct from the other, inelosmg the corre- 
sponding lung as far ns its root, and then rclleetcd b ick 
upon tho luner «>ni face of tho thin ay. Ihe portion 
investing tho smiaio of the lung is < ilW the pleura 
pulmontilu , while that which lines tho inner surlnee ot 
the chest is called the pleura coit<ihb. 1 tin root ih that 
part of the lung which is conceited to the heart aud 
the trachea, being limned by the bronchial tube, 
tljp pulmonary uitcry and veins, the bronchial nrtenes 
and veins, &c , all ot which are inclosed bv a teflec tion 
of the pleura. Kath lung is of a conical shape, with 
• broad concave base resting upon the convex surface 
of the diaphragm. Tho apex forms a blunted point, 
which extends into the root of the neck about an inch 
above the level of the first rib. The outer or thoracic 
surface is smooth, convex, and of considerable extent, 
corresponding to the form of the cavity of the chest, 
and of greater depth behind than in front. The inner 
surface is flattened or concave, ptesenting in front a 
depression corresponding to the convex surface of tho 
pericardium, ami behind a deep fiSsuio (tho htlum 
fulmoNt*) which gives attachment to tho root of the 
lung. The posterior border is dbtuse or rounded, and 
Is received into tho deep groove formed by Ihe ribs I 
at tlio side of tho vertcbinl column. The nntcrmr 
border is thin and sharp, and overlaps the front of the 
pericardium. Tho an tenor portion of the light lung 
corresponds to tho median hue of tho stcmuni, and h 
ill contact with its fellow, tho pleura* being intei nosed, 
as low as the fourth costal cat triage, below which they 
«vro separated by ii i r - _ 1 ..!■ 1 1 interval firmed 

at the expense of ll e ’« a i i .• I •• h lung is divided 
into two lobes, a lower and an upper, by a long and 
deep fissure, which commences upon the upper portion 
of the posterior border of the lung, about three inches 
from the apex, and extends obliquely downwards and 
forwards to the lower part of the anterior border, pene- 
trating newly to the root ot the organ. The upper 
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lobe is smaller than the lower, and is conical, with an 
oblinne base, while the lower lobe is more or lest 
q a adn lateral. In the right long, the upper lobe is par- 
tially divided by a second und shorter fissure, extending 
from the middle of tho principal fissure forwards su 
upw arils to tho anterior uiai gin of the organ, and 
in liking off a small triangular portion, called the middle 
lube. The right lung has t bus three lobes, and u larger 
and broader than the left. Tho weight of the hinge 
vanes mueh, according to tho quantity of blood, mucus, 
or serous fluid that they mty contain ; but m general 
they are found to bo between 30 and 43 ounces,— the 
nght lung being about two ounces heavier than the left. 
The lungs are heavier in the male than m the female, 

9 i (he former m pioportion to tho body aa 1 to 
» , si tho latter as 1 to 13. The substance of the lung 
is of a light, porous, spongy texture, and when healthy, 
is buoyant in water; but in the lud.ua, helot crespirution 
has taken place, and also m cases of congestion or 
consiilidution from disease, the on I ire lungs, or port i vain 
of them, will *unk m that fluid The specific gravity of 
a healthy lung after death varies from 315 to 710, water 
being 1,000 At birth the lungs ore of a pmkish-white 
colour, hut as life advances they become darker, and 
die mottled or variegated with patched of a dark slate- 
colour, assuming at length a dark black colour. The 
pulmonary tissue is endowed with great elasticity, in 
consequence of w Inch tho lungs collapse bv atmospheric 
pressure, when the thorax is opened, to about onn-third 
of their Im? I . '1 lie lungs are composed of an external 
>nt, a subset o olar tissue, and the 
pulmonary pub«tance The serous coat in derived fiom 
tho pleura, ns already* mentioned, beneath which is t 
tliiu layer ot sub serous nrei ' enibiane, containing 
i large prupoilum of clast 10 fibres. It invests tho 
entire surface ot th i, ”i ■ **m 1 **vfe« 1 ii-sw u !« betwoeu 
ihe lobulei Tho . 1 1 .f is com- 

posed of numerous sirm!! lobules, which, ul though closely 
connected together by an interlobular ureolar lisaue, are 
quite* distinct from one anotlu r, and are easily sepa- 
dble in the bid us. These lobules are of varums sides, 
those oa the sui taco being large and of a pyramidal 
im, with thchascturui dtow ud (he surface) tlio-o in 
the ml enor being smaller, and of various forms. Eat II 
luhiihn may be log.uded as a lnng in immature, the 
tamo elements mining into i(b eoniposilion as go to 
p orin the lung if u*If. Each H composed of onn or the 
Miiiilieations of tho Inomhiul lube and its tiruunnl 
ur-cell*-, ot tl<e launflca turns of tho pulmonary and 
biunehiul ve**eli, lymphatics and nerves, all being 
connect •'d together bv areolar fibrous tissue. Each 
irondius, on rnteiing tho substance of tho lung, 
livides und subdivides dicbotomouhlv thmughuut 
ho entire organ. Sometimes three branches arise 
ogethei ; ami oeeaonn illy small l.itinl branches 
re given off fro"i the sidi * of a mam trunk. Each 
f the Muuller divisions of thobrourhi enters a pul- 
lonniy lobule, und again subdividing, ultimately 
emanated in the intercellular pusJuges and air- cells, 

1 which tho lobule is composed. After entering the 
(distance of the lobules, each lobular bronchial tube 
s said to divide and subdivide fiom four 1o nine 
ones, according to the Biae of tho lobule, diminishing 
i sixo until they attum a diameter of to , l „- of nn 
uch, when they become changed in ptmeturo, lose 
heir cylindrical form, and are continued onwaidias 
rregular intercellular passages through the substance 
>f tho lobule. Within the lungs, tho bronchial lubes 
.re not flattened behind liko tho bionelu and trachea 
without, but form completely nn ular tubes. The wr- 
-clls are small polvhedial alveolar recesvs, sepsr.il ed 
10 m each other 1>y thin septa, and communicating 
freely with the intercellular pah-ages They vary fiom 
to / a of an inch in diameter, and me larger on tha 
urfaeo than m tlio fnteiior 7 lu pulmonary artery 
. eys tho veiious blood to ihe In ig 1 * It divides and 
subdivides into branches, whn »i an mu pony tho bron- 
chial lubes, and terminal e« in a denso capillary 
network upon tho walls i<f the mb rceliular passages 
and nerves Fiom tins network, the radicles of tho 
pulmonary veins wise, and, coaU«einjj into largo 
branches, at length n company the arteru s and retui 
tho blood, putified l»y its passage, thiough the capil- 
laries to tlie heart. In their course through the lung, 
tho branches of tho pulmonary artery aro usually 
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ti und above ami In iront of a bronchial tube, and 
tin* *ciu below. The pulmonary arteries und veins (Idler 
fioni the f>ain<‘ vessels in other parts oi thn body, wa— 
much aa the former convey dark blood, the latter red 
blood. The pulmonary veins are also dcstituto of 
vahes. Iho bronchial artenes and veins are much 
srinlh r than the pulmoimiy veuaela, and 'are designed 
for Iho nourishment of the substance of the lungs 1 he i 
Inn"* are Biippliad with ueives from the pulmonaiy 
pie vines, formed chiefly by tho pur mi i'll m, together 
mill filaments from the sympathetic 'I heal m bents 
mo iliffp seated and bupcilltiul They ]>asi to the 
bronchial gbinds at tho roots of (ho lun.H, and then 
proceed partly to tho thoracic duel on tin* left h *■» 
mul partly too corresponding vessel on tlm i iglit. J 
lungs are tho great organ i of respnatioii. Iho uir 
pH " 41*1 throuirh tho bronchial lubes until it i cache-, the 
minute air n I Is, on the u.ilhof vvludi the Idood cir- 
culates hi a netvMukofc.ipdlai mm in sut li a way tbul it 19 
bi might into uiiiiitdiulcroniiei tion with the Jtiwnplini. 
aii, .vlurh ii drawn m bv eieli lie- jni.it mo Jn the a< t 
ot breathing, tho t.ip.u dv of the < h< it n I'ure.iHcd by 
tho action of eertiiu mu ah s when the air ruslicj n 
to All tie* vacuum, and expulsion of tlm lungs talus 
jdare, him I then, the muscular iiiovimim nt ( t using, the 
libs l»> thur wngld mid clailif >ty eonliai t ami loiei 
out the air. Fiwn flllei oto twci.l>-lwo is the iveiuge 
number of rcipii.tliniis in a minute, bui tliiiuumbei 
miiy bo vciy gu ally men aj.ed by cvciM ment, eieru-e, 
nr disc i c. 'iho lobules uie not all disti mled with 
inr m oidnniy impuuli.m, i.or l>y tlm most pownliil 
eifoitA lli.it can be made. Thus** id* the tippci parts of 
the lungs *eem to lie most tilled, and me nmst con- 
fltdidly in tietion. The iim luge (pi mtiW ol air eim.iiim d 
lti the lungs s eitinuiti d at about J** 1 * culm* indies 
ill e ndi oiiiinaiv ait of inspitaL»«n, or cipiiation, a 
change of lioin 20 to JO tuluc melus is Mipp«> J i 1 to 
take plate. 'I lie lungi, lioin then highl v-orr, • * » 

atiiietuio ami their incessant even i • , me !»■ ilmj v, 
intue liable to diaeuse than any (db« i pirt of Mm boil 

tie ir Hi at, (.tares at l«*n I, ol an inflammatory ( h uai t* i , 
mud me mo-dly produeed l»y rvposuie to damp and 
cold, midden almospherie elmigis and Imiihiiuiis oI 

npi propi 

slide ol tho lungs cun now bon ceil lined with told able 
(i ..I tn.iv htr '“Mils ol auscultation (whu Id c) Foi par- 
t i . • <d the lungs, ier Asm via, Muom ill tin, 

II .1‘MOPTV SIB, I’l.RUHIIIh, hll'MUMl, 1*11 HUMS.— 
Jiff IJuaiti’s tlkntomv, by Sluipey , (liny 'a AuuI'jmj/, 

1 uNG-woitT. (»SVr tfrtrTv ) 

Li’run, lu'-f tih (Lat tn/m*, the wol!), n const ell dion 
of tlio u. >n ( in i u lieiin-jiheif, wiiiih ongin.illy (onisl 
part of the funbtrllat mu (’lmiI. • , 1 ■ “o 

Ardus and Ptolemy. It lies to i . * ■ i 1 p«o, 

having Cent mi us on duo side of il and Ara on the 
other. Its lugibt at nr is one of tlm third magnitude 

Lupus (Lai , a wolf), in 1'uth., is a name given t«. u 
malignant di*en >0 of the lace, winch euts awav the 
pints tit Picked with gicat xapiuity; and hcnco its 
comparison to a wolf. 

Li/in hi a, hn '-/sin r,aaort of huu ting-dog, l r "enabling 
a mi «■ 1 ' ', ji i' |. 1 inr a shaggy coat, 

und , .. : ■ v . • •• . Itiuiisveiy 

ev.dly, i 1 , ■■ r ,, ■ » ..■ riows and the 

rabbits, it seldom iui,tes taking them , in hunting, this 
is its u.ual piaUice. Iho luichur u much usul hy 
poa. hei i. 

fjiMin, 7a # -se-(7J, is tlm tiiime given to the gred 
cpi.i poem of Portugal, wntti n bv Ciuuociih, eul pub- 
lnlu'd hi ir.71. As the It duns boast of Tivo, so do 
the I'oiliigueso of Cainoetis , and, indf'd, the two 
poets were cnntempoiai v, but (lie Lusi.nl up pi and 
betoro the Jerusalem. The ■ » of the Lie i id i. 
the flint diseoveiy of UlC t. ist Lubes l.\ Va-i o de 
(luma, an enteipiiio splcnd' 1 in ill 'intuie and ov- 
tiemely interesting to the author's count mum, as i* 
laid the foundation oi their lutuio wealth and « on 
sulcration in Europe. Iho perm opens with Vas-o 
and his fleet appearing on tl a oec.ui, between the 
mlsnd of Madagascar and tho const of Ethiopia. 
After Yimous uttempts to land on that ooist, they are 
at length hospitably received m the Kingdom of 
Mchnlu. Vasco, nt tho desuoof tlu king, gives lmn 
an account of Europe, recites a poctioal lnstuiy of 
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! l*oi tug.il, and relates all the adventures ot tho voyago 
which bod preceded tho opening of tho poem, ihia 
recital takes up three cantos or books. It is well 
imagined, and contains a great many poetical beauties, 
its only defect being an unreasonable ainpiry ot leurmng 
to the Afncau pnuoo m irequc.it allusions to tho 
(ii eek and Homan histones. Yosro and 1 is companions 
ultei wards set forth to pursuo their voyage. Tho 
storms and distresses which they enenurit<r; their 
arnval at Calicut, on tho Malalar coast ; their recep- 
tion and adventures in tliut country, mid at laat their 
telurii homewards, fill up the ief fc of tho poem. 
Hulh tho subject and tho incidents of tho Lusiad are 
*». -fire-.t, and, joined with somo wildness and 
■ i . l .in's, there appear m the execution much poetio 
spirit, strong f.incy, und bold description; but the 
muclnncry of tho poem is perfectly extravugaut. It 
( i* ts rf m-; fir mixture of Christian ideas and 
1 : i '.vi* -I.., md is so conducted that tho psg'in 

gods appear to occupy tho chief place. Tho great 
1'iotcetoi of tho Portuguese is Venus, mid their great 
adver-ai y IJacdiue, who*o d.bplcuauio is excited try 
Vj'ho’i attempting to rival his fame in die Indies, it 
rout. ups, however, some flno machinery of another 
•li luipliun ; us, Inr instance, when the genius of tho 
mer (tinges is made to nppenr to Emanuel, king of 
Portugal, in u duh^, i* vi**/ him to discover its 
»i*det spi uigH, and i ..ill 1 :'! im that ho was tho 
inonaii’i fui whom . ■ ii.a mi of tho Ea&t wero 
n .erviii; and when tlu* Lugo and monstious phantom 
nppi ared to tlu n>, rising out ol thn uev, at tho Cap# of 
1 Hope, which had neve» been doubled by « iv i- 
gator before, t 1 fur dating to explnro 

llicio si .is, I • thn oueeessivn enlamilus 

ih.it > to ImjIhI I Tin pc be 

rpiently tianslatod into foreign tongues. Them aro 
tvv htigleh translations, on o by i'aubliav., thn other 
by Mickle. 

Lijsiim vr, Ina'-trum (probably fium I.at luerr, to 
wa.h or expiate) — Among tlm ■{omani, ties i..om* was 
* Min to each suecctwvo period uf f*vo solar yens, at 
rheelo i ol whu h n census ol tho jtei.plo was taken, 
wlmli was followed by a solemn cam .buy sacniico of 
a how, a sheep, and n bull J'hc bacniicn was niude 
mid* r tlm din ft ion of tin* censor, und the animals 
weio (.lain m the Campus Marlius, or Fk Id of Mats, 
near Home, niter having been led threo times r< mud, 
tin* people that had assembled thcio to witness tl.n 
It was alt erw aids used t< denote any po- 
lled of live ye.iis, n man who bad commenced Ins 
■kith year lieing fluid to have completed Ins seventh 
lustrum, and to have entered ou tho eighth. Afl rt r 
the es* iblislnnent of tho Julian euleml ir, and tlio 
adoption oi tlm solar year ot 3i53 dnvs, the old ltoman 
year ot o«)l davs was still icljined for lebgious pur- 
poses; and >iebuhr considers the lustium to ui An 
the jieiiods of time ot the conelusion ot wliieh tho 
eomniencemenfe of the Homiin civil and religious years 
again coincided; six religious years of 'lot days being 
just equal to live civil or solar years of 3tr* days. 

Luti , htte, a term probably dtrivul from flic Teu- 
tonic hit (whence, modified, 'it bus passed uiLc- most 
Emopeaii languages), employ d to designate an an- 
eient nuixicil instrument of tlie guitar kind, souievrhnfe 
lcaeinhling in shape the section of a pear, aud consist- 
ing of i.’iu paits, viz , the table; the body, which has 
nine or ton *ules; tho neck, containing as nnny stops 
oi >livi, .oils, and tho head or crus-, m which the screws 
are inserted. It is plaved upon by striking tlie stnngs 
with the lingers of thn right hand, and legulating the 
soumis with those of tho left. Its origin is unknown, 
bui gi neially believed to hive been voiy ancient, it 
vv.iv, hi nil probability, derived from the ancient lvn». 
Vimcntio G ildci iismhes its invention to the English, 
among whom, nccoiding to Jlurnev, the fir*.t untlioc 
who m utums it is Chaucer Until the eud of the 17th 
CLiitiuv, a knowledge of this instrument was considered 
an tlmo t indispeu«uble part ot a good education; 
.itt'T ih.it lime, however, it luvirne giadually ‘uper- 
•*edi> 1 by tlio guitar. It is Ban! to lmvo gone nut of 
fa hum from its being considered to occasion deformity 
in ladies. 

Lub (Lit. lutnm, clav), a soft adhesive mixture, 
pi innpally caithy, used either for eWrg n«e-tures at 
the junction of different pieces c* app. ra:u*, or foe 
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costing the exterior of Teasels which ere to be rub- different youutnes. Kvory country where Lutberau- 
jeoted toe high temperature, in order to strengthen 1am prevails has its own liturgy, whuh i« the rulo of 
them and prevent their fracture. Lutes for the pur. proceeding in all that relates to external worship and 
pose of making ib* junction of apparatus tight are the public exercise of religion. The liturgies used in 
numerous, iu consequence of the variety of vapours the different countries agree in all the essential branches 
which require to be confined, and the difference of of religion, but difler widely on matters of an indifferent 
temperature to which they arc subjected, flu priu- nature regarding which Scripture is silent. Festivals 
opal lutes are, — 8tourbriJge claj, in fine powder, in commemoration of the great event sol gospel history 
which sustains a higher heat thau any other Kuglish were once observed, as well as a few saints’ days* hut 
lute; Windsor loom, obtained at Hampstead, .1 na- these are now buffeted to pass almost unnoticed. KcHo* 
tural mixture of c’ay and sand ; Wilks's lute for making siasticul discipline is almost unknown; ami religion 
earthenware retorts impervious to air or vapours,- it itself has long, it must bo cunfr ««od, been nl alovrobli 
is composed of borax, and slaked lime, Fat lute, pro* in most of the Lutheran chuiehes. Lutheranism has 
pared W beating dried and findj- pulverized cl ay with been for centuries a state machine, from which hit lo 
drying liuseed-oil. Plaster of Pans, mixed with watei was expected, and by which littl* has been done. It 
or a thin solution of glue, makes a hard stony cement, has never grappled with the warm ntleetions of an 
bat it will not support a very high temperature. Iron nrdcut people, or Bubdued and gi erned the inlelh. 

cement is used i.»r making permanent joints, genei ally gence of a « 1 /Vt«i! r '*■• Its career has bee n mono. 

between surfaces ot iron it consists of clean iron tonous and «■■. . .. 1 1 When its children havo been 
borings or turnings, slightly pouuded, tufted coaist ly, awukencd to a duo sense of tho importance of religion, 

and then mixed up with powdered saLamim 1 the havo lorsHken its uutnu mn. To tho Lutheran 

sulphur, with enough water to moisten the whole church, however, lie igs tlir lx. nonr of having been 
slightly. Several ntherluteHaioemploved.whuli vary iho first «t Viutostnnt communities in tho missionary 
according to the objects lor which they are de-i/ned Held At piesent Luthcr.iui m is most powerful in 
Lutjti bam sif, lu'-thrr-iin-um, is the iiHiue given to Demniuk and Harden. In tho Protestant states of 
t'*at svstem ol PiotestantiBra adopted bv tho followers Gcimnuv anil in Holland tho Lutheran is, updn tho 
of Luther Tlx* Lutheran church proteases no olliei whoh, the i*t evading bulb, though the propoition of 
nlv of lalth thin tho Holy Hrnptuics. I’he Contes- Woman CatfioJus is olteu great Jn Pianee, ltu*siiL v 
x.on of Augsbcrg {arc Ai/OSpu Bit Cosrirs&iON), wth Poland, lluug'irv, tlieie are also inumhei of Luthcriin 
iMelancthon's defence ol it, the Articles of Stu.ilcand '■'iimhi-s. The number of iiieuiheis ol tho Lutheran 
the Jsrger and -malx*r Catcihimis ot Luth**r, uixi • him h throughout the woml is estimated at ‘. 10 , 000 , two. 
tho F01 inula Cunenidue, are generally 1 l * .< u« attempts have been made loiimtotlie Lutherans 

t mtammg the principal points ol doctrine, t the CabinMs , hut with little billies A sort of mc- 

Ixio'rf i have no iiuthoiity hilt wh.it they d< e ti.> iiii.il union ol the two t lunches was cllerfed m 

t r* I 11 er \ educe d the number ol ra*w** «ia 111 W7, on tho Insis of a d»* 1 iralion proinui- 

I' A • 1 nud the Lord's Mippcr ; but lx* 11 1 by a Mnod convened by joval authority at 

i uued the d<>Uiiuo of installation (which *# t ) or ( .1 The united ehiiieh loim* w I1.1t is known aa 

« • risiiiistnnt.atioii, which forms the in on chlhiomf j H10 cvaugi In al church of Prussia, achunh 111 which 

i*c f woen the Lut In ran mid Kiigliih chunhis ilijthel tlx*nix is not rompdli d t»> cmbr.n 0 Calvinism, 
n Hj n lamed the mass to be no tuunflce nppu-cd tlx* tin* Calvinist f.uther iii.sto The two e.mfcshiiuis 

.1 loration of tho host, auiii ular confession, monti Is tliu* In hi w.lhiii the uileoi the s iiine < hiirch, uud 

vows, indulgences, purgator>, m* i.torious woi k- t tl«. uii/i»*qiieuily pieicheil by coln'giuto uiinistcis 

orship of images, cchbacv ol the tlcigv, Jwe llnri 10 I'he diflercuces between the 

are, hi. ' , id 1 sfi**ifn Hi . h, 

tho Romish clinnh which a* ■ I./. ' Lutlx iai.* nted in* 11 pi ral.le obstacle! to nn eflir-u-ni union 

Al tolerable, and some of 1 :i.*ii «li tin- « turn to the ]iimntiic soinces of 

/malting vestment- of the <*Icrgv, the us 1 Is Lutlx little r|«o than a new 

in tho administration of the euehanst, t! ;dn of L. ■ Chi _ all 

exorcism 111 the celc bra* ion of Inplnm, n/'d from Hciinture alone, Lufhci Jiusm iircoidcd to 

ontession of .sms, tho u*-c of linages, of 1 tradition « 11 guliitm* |i*»w«m 

d lighted taperj 1*1 their ehuii lies, witl 1 ixatio *, /»/ <*-' i*'-* /.><« (Lat In 1 .i/to, from fit w, f 

i"»on the niter fconio of these, howoi pul out ol joint ), in Sing , 11 tin* ilishiciilioti of a boi.o 

grneral, but n.i *Iin.d to piituulai pn 11. 1 1 • mi its prcpri • avitv. (#S»e Iiim,(h viion ) 

J.iiiheranisn ii icgaidod as nuue mail\ a *d to Li m n\, luhi'-ii-tc (Lat Itnurio), m Pol Feon.it a 

Tiisnirm thi 1 an v other rcfmm>*d n>«tcm wont nl \erv indefm*te igmtK.itiou, and may lx* taLca 

Home of th do'dinn s which won w.u tnlv 111 .1 good or a bad sei.«e. “ In genet, tl," sa>s Jlume, 

by I nther re now guneiallv nlxitid 1 by lm to (> it naans great refinement m the graliflcatxm of tho 
I-'wers, as, lor instime, tlx* dm trines of absohif senses, and anj degicc ot it mav bo innoeenl or hlati.e. 
predestination, human impotence, and able, aceoiding to tho age, or (ouutiy, or eondition of 

grace, which arc jo distinct txom Liitheraiii«*m now, the poison’' Tho gralilleatum of any of tho nenm * 

1 hat tlicy arn genet ally known tin Cali inistn doc 1 1110*3 h not of it*elt a vice, md on I v becomes *>o when )mi - 
Tho Lutherans now maintain, with regard to the Divine sued nt tho expense of home vutuo. 41 Iiiivuiy/ 1 bjis 
decrees, that they respect the salvation or misciyot J>r riarko,** do< snot consist 111 the innocent eujo>niont 
men in conseenence of a previous knowledge ot then ol uny ot the good things whuh t«od 1ms created to 

Fentmionts and characters, and not as free and uu- lie iccened with tli.niktulni **<», but in tho wasteful 

conditional, and os founded on tho mere will ol .iliiise of them to vn loin purposes, in wavs 1 
God. Towards the clnso of the 1 7 * !i icnturv, tlx* with »ohin*ty f justice, or cli.intv. “ Met 
Lutherans began to cutcrtam a greater li lx r.tli ty of ah h<i *hr l.i id 1 nil 1 1 to Ida enili 

sentiment than they had before adopted ; and their in-d iiitioi ent luxury, and In represent it as the souk ■ 
teachers now enjoy nn unbounded liberty of dis euting 1 all the cm rnpl ions, disorders, and lHctmn- incident 
from tho decisions of those symbols or creeds whn.li mini government. I11 particular the ancienL iiioraL 
were once deemed almost infidlihio rules of i.utli andiHti icgaidcd tho luxury of (ho rub, ot their morn 
practice, and of declaring their dissent in the niannci I rc lined inode of living, as anevdof the first inaguiiiide. 
they deem most expedient. Tho constitution of tin* 1 hey considered it m Mibicr-iu* «*f those warlike vii*. 
chureh is simple, and m every cmmtiy where it is tin s which they piincipslly admired, and consequent jy 
established, tho head of tho Btate is acknowledged as dcixuinc.'d it as irnught wdh the most injiinona consc- 
tLe supreme Ti9iblo ruler of tho church. It Is goiei ned queuees “ Ilut it would be easy to piow,” sajs Hume, 
by a consistory composed of divines and civilians, fir* "that these writcis n»ciihed to hmiry and iho uru 
quently appointed oy tho sovereign himself. The whet really proceeded from an ill-modelled government 
German Lutherans reject episcopacy; but as the and tho unlimited extent ot conquests. Refinemnit 
Heformation extended, and Sweden and Denmark oj the pleuviires and eonvenmnees of life has no na* 
embraced the Lutheran faith, these conutiies retained tural tendency to beget venality and corruption.” Ur 
the episcopal form of government, and ure govrmed the contrary, ho maintains “that the ages of refine* 
by bishops and superintendents under the autbo- men! are both tho happiest and most virtuous *, mid 
rity of the sovereign. The forms of worship vary in that wherever luxury ceases to be innocent, it also 
11. . 321 
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ceases to be beneficial j end when earned a degree too 


ui»Hi«a » wo ouuruo ui many uu ; uni is hi ueuriai 

preferable to doth and idleness, which would com- 
monly succeed in its place, and are more peimciuui 
both to private' persons and to the public." WJiat are 
to be regarded as necessaries or luxuries to an indivi- 
dual* depend partly upon the habits m which tho 
individual has been brought up, partly on the nature 
of his occupation^ and paitly oil the (lunate in which 
be lives. The same stjlo o*f living which would be 
reckoned moderate, or even penurious, among the 
higher orders, would bo cciisun-d us extravagant lux- 
uries in a day-labourer; whiln tho cottage uud « ' *' 
of tho labourer would be thought lit mines to an 1 1 '■..■i 
prmoe. In this country there formerly existed u 
number of penal statutes against luxury. Excess in 
apparel was legislated against, chiefly m the reigns ol 
Edward 111., Edward IV., and Henry VIII , ailed whuli 
were repealed by 1 Jac. 1. c 2o. As to excess m diet, 
10 Edward III atat. 3, ordained that no man should 
be served at dinner or supper with more than two 
courses, except upon some great holidays tlieru speci- 
fied, m which ho might bo served with three. Tin , 
last statute was only expressly icpealed by 1U A li< > 
Viet. o. 61. 

Lyoantudopy, U-kan'-thrn-pr (Or. lukot , a wolf, 
and anthropo * , a man), is defined by Cotgravc to be 
"a lrenzie or melancholic which causelh tho paticuL 
(who thinks ho is turned wooll) to ileo all company 
and hide himself in dons and comers." Herodotus 
says that, according to the HcUluans, every Neunau 
once a year changes lumscll lor some days into a wolf, 
and afterwards resumes his own sh ipe ; but adds, 
“ they cannot make mo believe such stones, though , 
they not only tell them, but swear to them " A niiui- 
lar superstition is noticed by Vngi] in *. Fcl -gti ,1 
Pliny, Pausanias, and other wnteis A 1 . 1 in In -n- ' 

thrupy appears to have been extremely ptcvulciit in] 
tho 16th century, an l numerous authentic . 
remain to us of victims committed to tl • 
tor this practice, for the most purt in eoiiseiiiienee of 
tboir own confessions. They wem called toupu-iiurou* 
by tho French, werc-ieo/un by the Anglo-Saxons, 
wehr-irolfe by tho Hermans, anil were bc'ieved to be 
extremely ferocious, dev muing not onlj bc.isfs, but 
human beings. From tho ptc valence of this super- 
stition, many persons were led to In liev«* themselves 
wolves, and to imitate tho liowl and actions of tlipsc 
auimuls; a species ol' insanity to which the term lyi .in- 
throny was also applied It was said 1o mnuifest 
itsi-lr “by tho patient’s going out of doom at night and 
imitating tho actions ot wolves, and in the dn>time 
wandering in butial-grounds ** (See a learned article 
on this subject in the F ' I 1 Metrapolitanu ) 

Ltchum, ti-Ho'-nm, w > i of un acuieniyat 

Athens, so culled from its position ue.ii the temple of 
Apollo Lyceus Heie Aristotle and his disciples Idimht, 
and were called Peripatetics, Irom then hutut ot walking 
tip niul down its porches while dcliveung tie ir lectures 
In the present, day, on the eontiiient, the name in given 
to prepaiatory schools lor the universilies, as hi them 
tho Aristotelian philosophy was forint i ly taught. 

JLyoocj uuoer, li-ko-peF-Jon (Or ///Ant, well : per- 
domax, l breuk wind, betuuse supposed to spimg from 
wolf's dung), m Hot., the Pull-hill, a gen of Ftrrn 
When tho species L qtiptufetnn is submitted toioiu- 
bustiou, fumes arise whuli aie powerlu'lv lrux-ofi.- 
In this way tho fungus hat, bem emploved to stupefy 
boos when lemovmg honey from the line Lately, the 
vapour has been proposed as an anicsthetic agent in- 
stead of chloroform. 

Lycopbk&ioojv, li-li per’-tiAon, in Hot , a gen of 
the nat. oid, Polemoatir i >e The op -oies L. wilentmh 
produces the juicy acid fruits ! 1 "* f, r 

tomato**, much employed in the , • i- • • 

I/YCOPOm icxiB, h-ko-po-de-ai' *<? e (Hr. lukot, woli • 
pout, foot), in Dot , the Cluo-mo* fnm , a nat. ord ot 
AcaMedone*, sub-class Aeroyen e. lleibaoeous plants, 
usually resembling mosses, with creeping stems and 
forked ramification ; or aquatic plants, with corn-like 
steins. The order includes six gtliera end about 200 
species, which ooour in cold, temperate, and warm 
•bmatei. 


Lymphatics 

Lycopodium, h-ko-p& -de-urn, sn Bot., the typical 
yen. of the nat. ord. Lyeopodtaoe w. Tho species £, 
data turn is the common club-moss, an inoOBSpicuoua 
plant found on heaths. Pharmacologists state that it 
possesses well-marked emetic and purgative proper- 
ties. The spores hare been employed externally for 
their absorbent qualities m erysipelas and various 
outaneous affections. They are or a yellow colour, and 
are sometimes styled vegetable eulphur . They are 
commonly employed in pharmacy for covering pills, 
the object sought being to render the pills tasteless, 
and to prevent their adhering together. The spores 
are highly inflammable, and are much used in the pre- 
paration of fireworks, and in tho production of arti- 
!!»■ i! I .■’it-i.i / at the theatres. 

I.v ■i» , ii. '■ •/ (Lafc h/mpha, water), in Anat., is a 
thin, transparent, colourless fluid, which is found in 
the lymphatic or absorbent vessels abundantly distri- 
buted over tho body. ( See Lymphatics.) Its taste 
is sahuc, and it lias a faint, scarcely perceptible smell. 
When examined with the microscope, it is seen to 
consist ot a clear liquid, with corpuscles floating in it, 
which agree entirely with the pale corpuecles of the 
blood. The liquid part bears a strong resemblance* 
in its physical and oh e tin cal constitution to tho plasma 
of the blood. Tho constituent parts of lymph are ns 


Water 96926 

Fibrin % . *520 

Albumen . *434 

Uzimuumo . . . *312 • 

Fatly niattei v . *264 

Salta . 3*514 
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Lymph is a nutritious fluid, and not cxccmentitious, 

I as was maintained by liewson and Hunter. 

1a urn ati rs, Itm-JuF-ils, in Anal , is tho namo given 
to a / 1 isb of vessels in the humun body, from their 
■ * i jl lymph. They aro also called absorbents, 

■ ■ » property they possess of absorbing certain 

materials for tho repleni&hi'ig of the blood, and cou- 
v eying them into tho circulation. The lymphatics are 
found in all Animals which have a lacteal system, the 
two forming one M*t of vessels; and, indeed,* under the 
head ■•( ly i-iph.li it- , in works on anatomy, are generally 
included the lacteal*. The lacteals differ from the 
lv mpatlucs proper onlv m containing a inilk-hke fluid, — 
tile chyle, which they take up in the intestines during 
process ol digestion, and convey into the blood 
through the thoincic durt. Ttie lymphatics are ex- 
.lmgly delicate vebsels, then coats being so trans- 
put em that their fluid contents are readily seen through 
them. They are found m nearly all the textures and 
organs of tho body which receive blood, with the ex- 
ception of the substance of the brain and spinal cord. 
In tho different regions of tho body, and in tbo several 
internal viscera, they aro arranged into a superficial 
.uni a deep set, — tho former running immediately 
beneath tho skin, or under the inenihranuuv coats 
enveloping organs internal; the latter usually accorn- 
n-i • H 1 • .b-’n-soatod blood-vessels. The origin of 
.p .it 1 'i ly be either superficial or deep, and 
■ i»n»in| ,| 'i i- m the form of networks or plexuses, 
out of wlueh single vessel* emerge at various points, 
a ml proceed directly to lymphatic glands, or to join 
larger lyinpathio trunk*. 'The fluids imbibed by tnnso 
di-vus.s mud pass mto tnem by transudatiou. The 
\ niphat ics oi any part or organ exceed in number the 
veins, but m size they are much smaller. They are 
inteimpted at intervals by constrictions, which give to 
them a knotted or beaded appearance; and these con- 
st i ict ions correspond to the presence of valves in thru* 
liifem-r. Like tie veins ana arteries, the lymphatic.* 
ai o composed of three coats,— an internal, middle, and 
external. The lymphatic, or absorbent glauds, named 
also conglobate glands, are small solid bodies, situated 
in tho course of the lymphatic and lacteal vessels, and 
through which their contents pass in their course 
towards their union with the blood. A lymphatic 
vessel may pass through two, three, or more ox these 
bodies in its course, while, on tho other band, there 
are some which reaeh the thoracic duct without 
encountering any. Their size is very various, some 
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being not much bigger then e hemp-aeed, others"** Lthx, a constellation of the northern bemispbei*. 
large or larger than a kidney-bean. They arc collected formed and named l»y Helvetia*. It is surrounded be 
in numbers along the course of the great vessels of the the Camelopard, the (I rent Hear, Leo Minor, and 
neck, also in the thorax and«bdomcn, especially in the the modem constellation railed llerschciVTeleSQore. 
mesentery and alongside the aorta, vena cava inferior, Its largest stars are of the fomth magnitude only. * 
amt iliao vessels; also in the axilla and groin, and on Lyov Kikg-jT'Aius. (Sre Hruitna 1 ('olimi.) 
the popliteal vessels. A lymphatic or lacteal, pre\ loua tm, U^rA ( Lat , a lvrr) , in A nut , is 1 he name given 
to entering a gland, divides into several small brandies, to a portion of the braiu, between the posterior crura 
which are named afferent vessels. As thev enter, their of the fornix of the cerebrum, and marked with 
external coat becomes continuous with the capsule of prominent medullary fibres, so a* to give it the appear- 
the gland, and the vessels, much thinned, div ide and of a lyre. 

subdivide while pursuing a tortuous course, and, finally a Lrro, bra (Lat.), the most primitive of all stringed 
anastomosing, form a plexus Tbo vessels composing this instruments, invented, according to the traditions ..f 
plexus unde t oiorm two or moie efferent vessel*, which, the Egyptians, by Mercury, in the year ot the world 
on emerging from the gland, arc again invested with 2000. Wo find it lirnt spoken «>f under tin* name l>r 
their external coat. Capillary vessels are abundantly Aristophanes, it is also mentioned by Aymene in tlio 
distributed on the wallsof the lymphatics m the glands. Life ot Charlemagne. The Greeks, in all probability. 
The absorbent svstem discharges its contents into the derived their lvre from the Egyptians. It was at a 
veins at two point*, — namelv, at the junction of the very early period of its existence undoubtedly capable, 
hQbelavian ami internal iugiif.tr veins of tho loft side even with a veiy lew it ring*, of producing a gre-it 
by the thoiacic duct, and in the corresponding part of variety of Hounds diffcntig in pitch. At first it pos- 
tbe ve. ns of the right side by tho right lymphatic sessed only three strings ; to these, however, one was 
trunk. The openings arc guarded hy valves. — Ref, afterwards added by the Muse*. and one each ny 
Quain’n Anatomy , by Hharpey uud Ellis Orpheus, Linus, and Thnmjris; thus forming it into n 

Lvircn LiW, hn*h % is a term applied to the admin- heptachord: this number was at last increased to 
istratiou of justice at the hands of tho populace, w Inch eleven. The lyio was of a very graceful form, pos- 
is n .t uuoonnnon in certain parts of tho United scssing a hollow body to awcll* the sound, and was 
States of America. This batbnn-iis system is said to plaved upon with a plectrum , or lyre-stick, of ivory or 
bo owing to tho imperfect provision made for the duo polished wood. Borne lvrcs are naul to have bee: 
administration of justice, and the difficulty of cufuicing const ru *tcd ot to toisc-hell. One was invented by 
the law against offenders, and is said to tako its nann Leonardo da \ me . 1 tliesliapo of a Imrso's ekull. The 
from ono Lynch, a Virginian farmer, who had recourse ancient names for iihtrumcnt were, tyra phor- 
to this mode of punishing an offender. In such esses, mux, ■ hrh/t, harbitm, bar futon , a id ci/hara. 
tho offender is seized by the populace, or tho person I/vhic Poktkx\ fir'-ifr, is commonly understood to be 
against whom he ha* offended, is summarily tried und , pnetri intended to be sung or accompanied with music, 
sentenced, and the sentence atonce earned into exeeu - 1 Tins distinction was tint at first peculiar to any parti- 
tion, being usually to be flogged or put to dcuLh Tn , cular species ot poetry, for, originally, music and poetry 
many other countries, where civilization is not far were always joined together. After a time, tho bants 
advanced and the laws little observed, a species of lynch | begin to compose pieces which were to bo recited or 
law will be found to prevail. It is, however, a most | read, not to be sung, such poems us were still de- 
laiouitous and brutalizing system, und is the usuiping, | signed In be joined with music were, by way^of distinc- 
with unhallowed hands, themoi-t «aercd of trusts com- j turn, c died odes. 'J he ode was that form of poetry 
nutted to a “tate. | under wlm li the original bard* poured forth their en- 

L\nx, link* (Lat.), a general name applied to the i thit'-iastie shams, praised their gods and their heroes, 
short-tailed Feint*, Under this head seveial sper les , celebrate.! their v let ones, and lamented their misfor- 
were formerly confounded hy Lintucits, and at the pre- j tunes Jr was chiefly m the spirit and manner of its 
sent day thero is still much confusion with respect to execution that it was'di-dinguibhed fiom other kinds of 
«hem. Felt* eervana , tho largest and mo«t beautiful, poetry. The subject being of a lofty and transporting 
is found in Asia and Europe. Felt $ /> *i, the Ei*r.*j.e:in nature, justified a Tiolder and more jiaBiionato strain 
lynx, has become rare, and is only found in the lN re- than belonged to the simple narralivo. Hence the 
ne**a and part of the Apennines. In length this animal enthusiasm that belongs to it, aud the liberties it is 
is about three feet, and is very destructive to the allowed to tako bejond any other species of poetry. 
Mealier quadrupeds Among tho ancients it was ecle- Hence, too. that neglect of regularity, those digres- 
Im jted a* having been harnessed to the ear of Jtacchue uions, and that disorder which it is supposed to admit 
when he made his Indian comjuest Great quickness of The term lyrio poetry is commonly applied to all 
sight was also attributed to it, and it was supposed kinds of verso that purtake m any degree ot the cha- 
that its rrine was converted into a precious stone. The | racrenstiea of that to which it was first applied 
skin of tho male is spotted, and in more valuable m . Thus wh have lyrical ballads, which might with equal 
winter than in summer. Another specie* of lvnv is the propriety he termed epical, and hear of the lyrical 
caracal, which is slightly larger tliun a fox It derives Mire* of i* race, where wo have no ground to sup- 
its name from tho black colour of its ears, caracal being pose that flu were sung, and which have no fitness 
• Turkish word signifying black In North America for muncal ri hcarsal A writer in the “ English (Jyclo- 
thcre are several species of these animals, tho best pa'dia," m distinguishing bet ween lyric and epic poet rv, 
known of which is the northern or Canada lynx, distin- defines the former to he “that class of poetry winch 
guished by the name of loup-ccrncr and le rhnt among has reference to, and i* engaged in delineating, the 
The French Canadians. In the region round Hudson’s composer's own thought* and feelings, mein, i 

Hay it is found in great abundance, about seven to nine from epic pnetrv, which details external circumstances 
thousand skins being annually cxpoitcd Although a and events ■* The ancient Greeks speak of nine a* the 
timid creature, and incapable of attacking the huger principal of tbeir lyne poet*; vis , Alcmnn, Aleicus, 
quadrupeds, it is very destructive to rabbits and hares, Sappho, Biesieliorus, Tbycus, Anacreon, Simonides, 
on which it chiefly preys When bronght to bay by a Pindar, ami Haeebvbde*; bnt, with life exception of 
hunter, it makes but a slight resistance, for, though it Anacreon and Pindar, nothing remains to u* of the 
spits and erects the hair rwi its back like a cat, it is works of fhoso authors but a few frigmcnts. To these 
eoady killed by a blow with a slight stick. In appear- two, however, the judgment of nil has ascribed tho 
mice it is clumsy and awkward, on account of its large palm of pre-eminence m Ivrio poi try. Each of these 

{ laws, slender loins, and long but thick hind legs, with excels in his particular lino Anacreon sings of 
arge buttocks, scarcely relieved by p short thick tail. women and roses and wine; Pindar, of heroes, of 
It moves in straightforward bounds, with the back a public contests, of victories, and laurels.. Tho one, 
little arched, and lighting on all four feet at once. It melts away in amatory softness; the other is ever like 
i* not swift on land, but swims well. ItB flesh is eaten, a foaming steed of the race, vaulting in the pride of 
and somewhat resembles the rabbit in flavour. It conscious strength, or tho furious war-horse, dashing 
breed* once a year, and lias two young ones at a time, fearlessly on over every obstacle. Under these musters, 
'*re are two other American species, both of which Grecian Jjncs were advanced to their greatest perfec- 
iro smaller than tho preceding ; they are named tion. Among the Roman*, who principally followed 
*espectfvely Felit rtfa and Felts faactutp, the Greek model*, Horace stands almost alone as the 
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Xjyrus 

representative of Greek poetry. To him, even the 
Greeks themselves can present a superior only in the 
hold and lofty Pindar. That Horace borrowed freely 
from the Greeks has been clearly shown, yet the 
universal admiration that his odes have awakened is 
manifest proof of the power oi his genm*. The most 
important branch of the Homan lyno is satire. English 
lyric poetry, strictly so called, iff late in its full develop- 
ment. Scarcely any poems occur before the tune of 
Milton that are worthy of the name of lync.il. Iu 
•'Ly cidas,” " HPenscroso,'* and “ L‘ Allegro/* we have, 
perhaps, the most beautiful crumples of which our 
language can boast. In Dry den, Pope, Gray, and 
Cowley, wo meet with some good specimens oi lyrics 
The works of Wordsworth and Coleridge are eminently 
lyrioal in their character, and our present laureate, 
Tennyson, has produced a number ol beautiful speci- 
mens of lyno poclry. Lyne poety is said, irom its 
nature, to have “flourished hettei at court than the 
dramatic and epic, both of whir li, hln history, requu 
liberty, bccauso t l i •»* n * * r'' r >* , .“ nMi*dv the chnractc 
of man, in his i •<■... i ii.v ■ eh cannot bo 
done but by viewing life impuilially, and depicting it 
irecly; whilst the lyric poet, in mod of his highest 
efforts, anna to express his adoration,— be it of a hero, 
or lus mistress, or nature, or God , and this touo coin- 
cides well with tho adulation oi com i I fence, wli 
thn drama and onto have gone down with the decay of 
national independence and spud, and genius, debarred 
from action, lives only in emit « mplalion, lyric poetry 
continues, ami not uitfic.iimnflv men flourishes; be- 
cause man always/c in , - id ir.iti-ni, love, and hatred 
cannot die." 

Lyrus, IV -rue (Or. him, a linrp or lyre), ono of tin 
old constellations of Ai.itus and Flolemv, supposed tr 
represent the lyre that wm chi i ied by Mereui v ll 1 
Mtuatcd in tho northern lieimspheie, to thn south o 
flic constellation Diuco, having Cy gnus on ono ‘ido 
and Hercules «m the other, Tho name Vega is given 
to its largest star, which 19 one of the first magnitude, 
and situated nearly in the cent 10 of the const dial ion 

iiYTUUACB.r, ll-thrni'-sc-r ((nun Gr hithrnu , blood 
mingled with dust, bccauso ot its colour), 111 Hot , tlie 
Loose-strife fa:u., a nut. md of Dicotyledon ft, suIm la>s 
Catycijlorep , having tho following essential chnracteis 
— Herbs or slirubti, with entire, rxdipulato, and usually 
opposite leavoB. Culyx tulmhi, nbbul, persistent, 
licuring deciduous petals and stamens, the latter being 
inserted below tho petals; anthcis 2 - celled, adnntc, 
bursting longitudinally, ovaiy superior, with nxile 
plucentation , stylo 1 Flint membranous, dehiscent, 
•urroundodbythejiion-adliercntcalyx. Seeds numerous, j 
eialkuminous. The greater number of these pi mis! 
«ro tropical, but a few are found in ike temperate J 
regions of Europe and North America The species 
Lr/fhrkm Salicaria is tho imrplo lon»estrifc, a eomnion | 
ifi it tab plant. This is said to bo usetul ns an astringent 
in duirrluca. Tho order contams 03 known genera and 
about ikK) Bpccics. 


M. 


M em, is the thirteenth letter and tho tenth 
9 consonant of tho English alphabet. It is the 
labial letter of tho liquid senes, and in all positions j 
hue one uniform well-known sound, as m mine, camp , , 
jam. It is pronounced, sujs lien Jonsnn, with .1 kind 
of humming inward, the lips closed a open and full iu 
the 'beginning,, obscuro 111 tho end, und meanly in 
tlienmfst. It is one of the easiest to articulate, and 
is therefore ono of tho first uttered by childien, and 
in most languages it forms n prominent letter m tho 
words for mother. Tho letter m has a place 111 all 
known languages, and the Engle h sound ot it is that 
winch it haa also iu most of tin European tongues. In 
French and Portuguese, however, at tho end of a 
word, and in moat eases at the end of a syllable, it 
loses its propor sound, and senes only to give a nasal { 
sound to tho vowel which precedes it. Among the I 
ancient Romans, too, tawas but very faintly pronounced, 
being rather a rest between ttvo sy 11 tides than an 
articulation; and hence it was subject to elision. If 
passes easily into other letters, losing itself in the 
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Maoaronio Verses 

preceding or succeeding letters,— a cironmstance which 
the etymologist must bear in mind in seeking thn 
derivation or connection of words having that letter 
in their root. I£ interchanges with a, 5, p, c, and v, 
and frequently disappears altogether. Dike other 
liquids, it also not unfrequently changes its position 
with regard to the vowel of a root. The Greek and 
Hebrew m, as a numeral, denoted 40; the Roman m 
(probably as being the initial letter of mt//e, a thou- 
sand) denoted 1,000 ; and this is its numerical value in 
English. Jf is likewise used by printers for the unit 
of measure of printed matter. Types of tho samo 
fount have bodies of equal thickness in one direction, 
and tho square of this dimension is used in deter- 
mining the amount of i>rmted matter in a given space, 
and is termed an m. 

Mah, vuib, is the name of a fairy celebrated by 
Shakespeare and other English poets. Tho name haa 
been variously derived ; hut the most probable deriva- 
tion of it is from the Cvinno nab, a child. According 
to Voss and others, Mnb was not the queen of the 
fairies, that dignity having been ascribed to her from a 
mistaken use of the old English word queen, or quean, 
which meant m>lv n woman. 

M \f vmwT/iNf,, mftk-Hd-um-V-L ing, a method of 
forming roads, invented by Mr. Al’Adam, whoso name 
is perpetuated in the verb to macadamise. In this 
method the road ih made entirely of ungular pieces of 
stone, without any kind ol binding material. The 
btoucs used lor this purpose must bo liurd and tough, 
mu li us the whinstones, busalts, granites, and beach 
pebbles, so that they may resist tho action of the 
vhf Is. IfnrdneBS alone is not sulliuent, lor flmt- 
st mes are hard but brittle, and are soon ci ashed into 

I pawner, as are also tho boiler sandstones. The angular 
stone liugmeuts used in maeudainuing must be otsuch 
a size as) to pass freely, bv their largest dimensions, 
through n ring 21 inches in diameter. 

MimoMfl VinibPS, m&lr-a-ru'-Hik (Fr. titacuronique, 
from Ital mncchnnm), is a spee.es of Itidicious 
inch iciil composition, in which tho winds of a modem 
language arc Luliui/ed. It is Baul to havo been 
invented by Tlieoplnlo Folengo, u Henediotiiio monk 
of Casino, who floiuiRlied early in tho IGth century, 
and wrote under tho name of *Mei lino Cocraio. Ilis 
principal poem, u Macc aronca/’ is a burlesque mixture 
of Latin, Italian, Tuscan, and plebeian words and 
forms, and satirically narrates the adventures ol its hero 
until he finally aruves m hell, the (hreo lust books 
being a lv *»n *»"r* n*’ Dante’s ** Inferno.” JLntho 
preface, -i 1 i* •.■■gel ■ 1” to the work, ho describes 
tins new ■piv ■ : 1 - trv, deriving its name from 
maearom ; beeanse, like th.it nu'lunge, it cdiould bn 
cnai«e mid popular. Antonins do Arena, a lawyer at 
Avignon, wrote 111 this style as eaily .some say ns lfilff; 
and it soon became highly fashionable in England, 
France, Germany , and Italy Macaronics were fondly 
cherished by Kabelui 0 , who olten refentd to Merlin 
the Cook (Coccaio). John Skelton introduced it into 
England in the reign of Henry VII , and it continued 
fashionable dutini' the reign ol Elizabeth. Dunbar, 

II Scotch poet of Skelton's own age, was id*o distin- 
guished 111 this way. Hi* “Test anient of Master Anriro 
Kennedy” represents the character of an idle, dis- 
solute scholar, and iidieules tho funeral ceremonies of 
the Romish church, almost every alternate line being 
composed of the formularies of a Latin will and 
shreds of th* brev iary. Thus, — 

*‘I will no pricstis for me sing, 

Jht% 1 lie, die* irt r; 

Nor yet uo bellis for me ring, 

St 1 irt temper shift Jit ri. 

Rut a bag-pyp to play a spi ing, 

Et unum atc-msp ante me,” Ac. 

Diummond of Hawthorndcn has also written in this 
Btylj. His “ Voleimi Middmia,” or War on n Dunghill, 
dcBCiibcs a feud between two fish women, Vitarba (the 
Lady Seotstarliet) andNcherna (the Lady New liar ns). 
The following arc some of the assistants whom Neherna 
summons to her aid 

Oonvocat cxtemplo barrowmannos atque ladieov, 
Tumultuansque simul reckoso ox kitchene boyo*, 

II uno qui du tit eras terait com dishclouty disnas, 
Huno qui grnclias scivit bene lickero plcttas, 
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Coalhenghoa nigri grinantes more divelli, 
Haffgjam magia doctam milkore couvas, 

Efc doctam suepare flouraa efc sterner© beddaa 
Nansyam, dares bene qum keeparerat omnez, 
Quteque lanam cardaro solet greasy-Angr-ia Betty ’ 


ofMaccabeea oonlatna a history of tho Jews from the 
reign of Antioohua Kpiphanes till tho death of the 
Jewish pnesfc Simon, 4. e. from 176 to 135 B.C. It 
may be divided into four part* ; vis.,— 1. From the 
commencement of Antioohua Epinhaues'a reign till the 
death of Mattatkius (i. n ) , 2* the history of the 


1 Anno incipiente happcnabit snowere multum 
Et gelu mtenbum stieetas ooverabit vu' slnlus, 


ginal of nil tho otlieia ; but them id little doubt that it 
was written originally in llebiew. Of the author 


Coustautcrquo little boys slidcd et pitched abou nothing is known ; but ho mum buvo been a Palestinian 
snowballs, Jew, »nd have lived some time niter the events re- 

Quorum not a few banged up the eves of studeute corded in tho book. T 1, v.:gh n • ' ■ • » > . , ••-atis- 

Irritate, studentes chargebantpolu omen to take iij factonly detective ni >1 nvr" i., ■■ i « . • nmly 
Little bore, sed C bailies refuaabant :o lor to * extravagant, it is upon the whole entitled to credit tor 
then general accuracy. The second book of Maccabees is 

Contcmptim studentes appellabant • Pedicatoics/ interior in many respects to the 11 rat in simplicity, 
StmlcntcN indignant reverberant couiplnncnt i credibility, naturalness, correctness, Ac. It professes 
Cum multi homines * blackguards * qui gcntlcmci to be an abridgment of au earlier historical work hv 
vocant, n Jewish writer of Cyrene. named Jason, relating the 

Bakers, et butchers, ct bullies, ct colliers atrns, principal events of Jewish history in the reigns of 
Vi alios, ce*«atorca qui lw us ccdesw' frequent Seleucus IV., Antiochus Epiplianes, and Antioohus 
"Iron Church' ct Cowgito cum its odonferuu- Kupator. It partly goes over the same groimd with 
abyss. the Hist book, but commences ten or twelve years 

Annuitant studentes slickis et umbcrclibus earlier, and embraces m all's period of fifteen years. 

* Hit *im hard ! hit *im hard 1* shuutant * thru latu* The precise age, either of the author or his predecessor 
puppie*)/ Jasou. is unknown. Tho two letters with which the 

4 Cataftntnsquo torios* appellant et various vih book begins are generally regarded as spun ous, and 
terms the other parts abound with inaccuracies, and even 

Studentes audicbant, sed devil nn answer returned ’ self-contradictions. The third book of Maccabees is 

Tho_ Ktithor of th. following book , own,,. no, 


revived, at all hazards, to mainluiu hu right of pio- 
peity i— 

44 Si quisquis furetur 
This little hbclliun, 

VfT kill hunT Mil 1 ell > h.i m x leturuto Egypt ho resolved to uvengo himself upon 

lh,.J * Jew* tiicic ; and those ol them who would not 

1*11 stick mv sc ilnellutn r ms,, ' ut to ,M * H 1111 ® 14 *' 1 «do tho orgies of Bacchus, ho 

Ar.fl t mu.Ii bm. if. sti- .1 1 ■m^ed to be chained m the great circua at Alexandria, 

Mv lit KlihiSu " " rii " r «‘> h " limited to oeath by elephants. Two 

My tittle liui Hum. juguls appeared, m a ternblo form, between tho Jews 

Pom© verv successful macaronies have appeared in dini (Ij.> elephants, when tlm latter went buck wards ami 
1* ditch. — Hoi. ^Iacaronciiiid f oii Mi faiiQCait> Ltftcrafure 'rushed the soldiers. The Ling caused tho Jews to be 
inacnronique dm diffirmfs jicujdr* dc I Europe, pm -cle ised, appointed a festival, and made an edict that 
M. O. Delopierre, Bans, ls>2 , JJc hi LitUi.tture mu - 10110 ni bn hul>|eets hliould injure a Jow on neqount of 
earoutaiai et de q»i lauci /birch'* fnbluiijrajihttjifcj de tc u« icligion flio author ami his ago are both un- 

..... vr KM! 1 (I.. .. • 


not tuiirh on the time of the Marcabean heroes. It 
gives nn account of e, •>s.'r 1 «'«>e>'s ait**«in» of Pto] >*r.T 
Plulopator, utter Ins Vi ‘ :v > .ei VI v lb- tiicaf, 
at Ibtplim (217 u o ), to enter the nolv of holies at 
Jerusalem, which was baffled liy a miracle Upon his 
icLuriitu Egypt ho resolved to uvengo himself upon 


•jenre, par M. O. Delopieiie, lS.Vi. 

Macaw, ihu-kmi' t Wwom n bird belongm r to 
the family Euiltat it ,' . , hi P.ii tribe, nini distin- 
guished from other Siunwre* (the iluvs of the lauidy, 
so named from their being f limbers) bv reason ol 
their having their cheeks dent it ate of featheis, and 
tht ■! 1 1 1 * i 1 ’ eiS 1 *. ■» T*- _ ■ .- is are natives 

of* 4 > 11:11 \ I- I, v .e'ei „ >,>.■ 1 •oiered fhe 


it*. .now n , and, indeed, the entire history is nothing* else 

a bird belongm r to h tn a most absurd Jewish fable. 1 ho fourth book of 
i ■’ tribe, and dislin- Maeeabees is generally -uppuial to lie tho same with 
die (lass of the lauidy, lie “ s ’ .* '*■ i-v ' ,f lleasi.ii," nttnhtih'd to Josephus 

imbi'rs) hv reason of iv *, I i J , add othcis. It contains ail 

lute of featheis, nnd i-eetie treatise on the domiuion of right reason over 

's are natives he p issmtis, us illustrated by tho lustuty of tho mar- 

1 *ov ered fhe >idoni of Klea/.ar, the seven b“bthef| p and their 


scarlet maeaw, Ara {macroceri uj) Macao, is. p, i baps, uother, being an inflated a: , i;>'.i' • n.i ol* that his- 
the most splendid, as well as the largest bpi eies of the ory as given in it Mucc. vi. vn. The author makes 
entue parrot family. Som > of thcmmeisure tlmtv- nanv htstoneal bluuders, and tho whole manner and 
six inches and moie from tho tip of tho bill to the bet ion di*proio it to bo the work ot Josephus. .Nothing 
extremity of the t.rd. enl t u >.r r 1 >g is a bright t known ol its author, and it is behoved not to bo 
Hcarlct, relieved •* .'ii 1 . 1 . ■.: • i : nine, yellow, sillier than tho 2nd century of our era. Tho fifth 

ami green. Tho great green muc.iw, Ara [maccucrt . v. ) >«>uk of Maccabees is now extant only m the Arabic. 


enhtaru, is a native oi the Andes, where it is olien 
found at an elevation of 3.<KX> feet from the sea. in 


t comprises u history of Jewish affairs fioni the at- 
einjit on the treasury at Jerusalem by lleho.lorus. 


former times this bird used to be ptesented, as nn ml brings it down to the extermination of the house 
inestimable gift, by tho Indians to their lne.i", who it tln> Muecabees by Herod the Urrat. The work was 
valued tho macaw extremely. It is extremely gic. irigm.illy written m Hebrew, but who the translator 
garious mid mischievous, by leuson of its picd.iimv van it is impossible to say; but he seems to have lived 
nature, az it commits great damage upon plantation- -ftcr the dual ruction of the templo at Jerusalem by 
und gardens, which it plunders right mid led. 'Jin* itu«. Only the first two boobs of Maccabees are 
eliuracteiMu s of the macaw aro tho rhuio ns the rest muled m tho Apocrypha of King James’s version, 
fd tho Esiftacidm, and will bo found given under the Mice, »>cme, a term of douotful etymology, ori- 


fd tho l’siltacidai, and will bo found given under the Mice, mu he, a term of douTitful etymology, ori- 
artielo Pavroc Familst. juudy *:■ Jv, j n ( 1 of «i ~t d h- » 1 in war.'ar *. Tho 

Mxcoxbei.s, Books or, m&kf-a-heez, is tli o name .raduol • i.-> .• i-n,*- »ve. . ■ .i > i.-'ig iei >1* n*.i ..nnour 
given to ceitam apocryphal bonks of tho Old Te»lu- uipeue- .. ,» !■> r ,■ i vei.* ■*, ■ n* i .i ■■■ wus i.<-ed ns 
men?, e-vr/ii'.i "pr:r** '.i n vt 1, ‘» dc 4 i isof a i • !. um of cficcfual demolition. In its oimplest 

eftlv J>*w. ag.u -t tli.* t.. ul ir ! k giou « 1 1 , \ , • ,■ i ■! » m i w was only a short strong iron dub, and 
tho\vr ni J.. "i l:n* her •■cpei:>«>l I the Maccabees its shape varied among different nations and at different 
The books are connected only by their subject*, henighy tune*: sometimes a ball was attached to the end by a 
different authors, and of widely unequul literal y merit trple chain. At present the mace, in a more orna- 
Tho two first In order wero declared canonical by the mental form, is used as an ensign of authority borne 
councils of Florence and Trent, and aro nlioeoul lined before magistrates; of this kind is the maoe placed 
in tho original translation of LOffibr, The la at book beloie the Speaker 6f tho House of Commons whilst 
3 J5 
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Mace Machines 


that officer presides at the sittings of the House. In material is now seldom used, east and malleable iron 
a “ committee of the whole house/' or when any other being alone employed. The former is generally adopted 
member presides in the place of the Speaker, the mace m the case of heavy shafts, while the latter is almost 
is laid under the table. When Cromwell dissolved the always employed for shafts of comparatively uunor 
Long Parliament, be stigmatised the mace aB “a diameters. Shafts are composed of two portions,— the 
bauble," and ordered it to be " taken away. ” The "body" and the "gudgeons," or "journals." The 
old mace of the House of Commons was broken up, latter term denominates the parts on which thfe shafts 
melted, and sold by order of the House, Aug 9th, 1619. revolve, and in small iron shafts are formed by merely 
Mack, in Dot. (See Msbietica.) making a certain portion circular and smooth by being 

M aceration, nde-e-rai'-ehun (Lat. macero, I soften carefully turned m a lathe. Thus, in fig. 1, o e is the 
with water), is the infusion of substances m cold body oi the shaft, while ft, ft are the "journals." 
liquids. The term is usually employed with regard to When shafts are made of wood, oak in a solid mass is 
vegetable substances, when they are reduced to powder used, or they are built of lengths of ilr. Sometimes 
ana exposed to the action of water, or any other liquid, 1 they are made octagonal, or have the corners roughly 
without the assiatanee of heat, in which 
last respect it differs from digestion 
Maceration is useful either when it is 
required merely to soften tfce parts of the 
substance operated on, as when cinnamon 
and cloves are macerated in water before 

distillation, or in cases where heat would be injurious, Fig. 1. 

as when volatile or aromatic substances are used. 


MACHlAVf lltanism, nulk r-a-iud'-fe-a a term 
applied to a detestable system of politic*, after Nicolo 
Machiavelli, a native of Florence (1*169— 15**7) The 

obnoxious principles are set forth more particularly in 
a work of nis called " II Principe." The mpaniug and 
object of this work have been much discussed , but from 
t a letter of the author’s, discovered only in 1810, in 
‘ which he speaks of being then engaged upon it, there 
can be little donbt that is was written with a view to 
reoomnpend himself to the Medici. The “ Principe " 
is an account of how tyrannical power is to be acquired 
and preserved,— by overlooking every law, and making 
use of any means, however criminal, to promote its 
purposes. Some have regarded the work as satirical ; 
othero that its object was to make tyrants odious, 
others. that he was desirous ol' seeing a free and united 
Italy, and that he be- 
lieved any means to 
lm lawful for the at- 
tainment of that ob- 
ject. In judging of 
the work, we must 
take into account the 
circumstances and 
character of the 
times m which it was 
written. Had his book 
taken the forot of 


taken off ; more generally they are left; square. As it is 
evident that the journals must be of some better or 
more durable material than that which forms the body 
oi the shaft, cast iron is usually adopted for this posi- 
tion ; hence arises a necessity for having an efficient, 
method of fastening the journals, thus necessarily 
separate, to the body ot the shaft, in suoh.a manner 
that thev hhall, as nearly as possible, approximate to 
the condition of a shaft perfectly solid and stable 
throughout its length We here figure one of the 
methods adopted to attain this dondcratum. Thus, 
suppose a a , fig. 2, to be part of a wooden octagonal 
shaft, mortises or apertures are made in the end of the 
shaft, of a certain depth, and of shape and width 
corresponding to the “cross-tails" d </, east round the 
journal ft ; these arms are let mto the mortises on the 


commentary . upon 
history, all that he 




says would have only been matte! of fact ; bnt what- 
ever may be the character of the book, tho term 
Machiavellianism i| used to denote whatever is infa- 
mous and perfldious in politic 
Machicouatio N,nu'-rhik-t>-la i-bhun(Vr mdchceovlu. 
from m ioket, lighted materials ; t outer, to pour down), 
a term bestowed on those openings in the parapet of u 
fortified building through which ignited 8ub°t ancon, or 
melted lead* stoges. Ac., were poured or hurled down* 
at the besiegers. Machicolations were made in the 


2 . 


end of the shaft and driven home ; a hoop of metal, 
e r, is put over the end of the shaft m a heated state, 
then carefully wedged up ; on cooling, the hoop doBely 
bindB the end of tho shaft and the ends of the cross- 
tails <!, d. When largo shafts are used, as in water- 
wheels, where Ihe motion is slow, they are made of 
cast iron and hnlloir. In this case the journals are 
sometimes inserted, as Bhown in the sketch, fig. 3i ft ft 


»ng in tbe sotlit between those stones, lly 
means of these arrangements the besieged, while pro- 
tected by tho parapet, were enabled to harass the 
attacking party in a most formidable manner. 

Macjuitbs, Essential Parts or.— In communi- 
cating motion from one point to another, and for 
supporting the assemblage of wheels, pulleys, and the 
various modifications of mechanical powers which may 
bo adopted for this purpose, ountrivanr *s known as 
"shafts" are used. When of considers n o diameter, 
this is the term by which they are known ; when of 
comparatively email dimensions they are called 
"spindles." Shafts are of two kinds, "horizontal” 
end "vertical;" the former being used when motion 
is to be communicated from one end of a room to tho 
other, or similar positions ; “ vertical/* where i f is to be 
taken from Alow to a high position, as from the engine 
on the ground-floor of a factory to the Various floors 
above. Shafts, op till ft comparatively recent period, 





Fig. 3. 


is a projecting flange, oast ronnd the end of the shaft 
a a ; the interior of this is carefully bnred, to receive 
the pait re of tho journal rf, which is turned ot the 
same diameter as ft ft' the parts are held together by 
the bolts e q, passing through the projecting flanges, 
and secured by nuts. The method of fixing wheels. 
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on which the wheel is to be fixed : it is called the “boM.” section of fig. 6. Where Rhafls are made square, as 
and is of larger diameter than the body a; A is the in fig. 8, the eye of the wheel being made square, by 
journal, terminated by two projections, commonly catting key-seats in it, it may be fixed easily on any 

part : c c are the journals, a a the body 
ol the shaft, A a section through the body. 
As a general rule, the journals of shafts 
should be of the same diameter : enough 
should be merely taken off to form them, 
leaving depth enough to keep the journals 
in thd brasses This brings us to the next 
i nportunt feature m this department ol' 
machinery, namely, the "bearings" by 
which shafts aro supported and in which 
they revolve. They are generally known as "plummer" 
a . tt „„„ » or " plummet blocks," or " pedestals.** They consist of 

‘»o Wu,-the‘‘*oW-.;'< cr "hich i»l 





i ailed “ ruffs ” or “ collars * 


» aiinu -- ruun w two parts,— the “ sole," «' or part which is bolted 

of . wheel to be fixed on » Circular eheft le generally riownto the standard or frame , ,, fig. 0, by the bolt. 

(I J , and the "cover** if, which is secured to the boIo 
by bolts passing through it, as m the sketch. The 
journal of the shaft revolves in a space (//) left 
in the ceutre of the block. In order to prevent, as 
much as possible, loss of power by fnctiou, the shaft 
journal is made to revolra within '‘brasses** or “ pil- 
lows,** made of brass, or a mixture of copper and zinc. 
Tn fig 10, a front and side view of a brass generally 
used is given The part A is that which is placed in 
tho eole of the block; a that placed in the cover. 
Thcv have both projecting flanges, which embrace the 
sides ot the block c e is the journal. In some cases 
the brasses are made octagonal m form, as in fig. 11, 
where b b are the upper and lower brasses, and d the 
journal. It is evident that as the fildeB of the brass 
will embrace those of the block, as/, fig. 0, tho brasses 
will be prevented from turning round. Another 
method of keeping the brasses in their place is shown 
in fig 12, where a projecting snug, or rib (A), is made 
Fig A. // beneath the brass a a this Jits into a slot (</) made in 

the cover or wile ol the pedestal, part of which is 
bored out, it i* necessary tb.it there should 1 e some shown mi the flguii* This plan is generally used 
means adopted to prevent, tho wheel lroni turning where tho brats is made circular; this allows the 
found or shifting oil the shaft. This is 
effei fed by cutting, in the first place, a 
longitudinal “ slot, 1 * or groo\e, along the 
inside ot tho eye of the wheel or pullov, 
as in fig 5 at b, this may lie done at only 
one side, or at both ends ol the dianietet , 

*n some cases four are made the pm Is 
cut out are termed “ key-seals.” I*art ot 
the bosB of the shaft is next made fi.it h\ 
means of appropriate tools , the wheel is 
put on the boss with the slot opposite 
this flat part , a key, ns d, is then insetted 
in tho slot and driven home; acting ai 
a wedge, the wheel is piewnted from 
dipping round the shaft In some ey- a 
liudnual shafts ribs or projections are 
cast, as in figs. (! and 7, A A fig. 7 n a 
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Fig. 9. 


Fig. 10 
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space in the block to be accurately bored out to the 
ai7,e required, lhe method by which the braasps of 



cane the breadth of the strap a a » so that it can pass 
easily between the flanges. The manner in which 
these parts are kept together la as follows: the brasses 
are made to embrace the journal ; the strap is then 
, passed over thc«e, so that the inner curve presses 
j against the outer curie of the lowest brass; the butt 
ot the cc "■•cting-rovl is then pussed between the bid.. . 
« 1 the b _ap ; ■ ‘ then pHRsed through the space, 

•>r slot, ind driven homr. When the brasses begin t » 
wear, a d the journal works looso between them, hv 
tighten :ig the keys the hi asses are brought do - <3 
| together, to admit ot this, they are originally fitted so a 
i to leave a space between them, ub in the sketch. 

I tig. Id we show another lonn ot connecting-rod but 


connect ing-rods Ac, are mule to embrace tin 
journals may h. dcserih< d here Suppose m, tig id 
to bo the ]oi ul 

crank- run, h h the lower S 

half or the bi ass, dd the p ■ J 
upper half, a ntiap (//«/) 

is made with one end I i' 

eireular, which einbi aces ‘ *' i'. 1 .■ 

the lower brass b h; a If , ' 

space (a a , fig 1 1) is eut . hyr vL 

out on each side, the f • — v\ 

hutfc r of the connect mg- \/ >vX 

rod is of breadth an III- J ^ . 

cient to pass easily dow n Y 

between the sales of the 

strap; a space is also cut Yz@3s9HK J j 

through this, as at mi, V / 

fig 15, at such a distant e \ , ' s S|j r ^ y 

from its extremity, that \ / 

when placed wittim the \ c 
strap at its proper plnee, — 

the space through if and Fi, 13 

those in the efi tip t un- 

oide. The end ot the brass being kept in its place 
by the projecting rib r, fig 13, it is very frequently 
made with projecting flanges, as in fig.’lO, in tins 




Fig. 16. 


j i trnn, and brasses w, the end «>l the journal; e, 4 , 
J tlie htasses J'J, ihp strap; fi, the butt ul the eoimcct- 
I uig-rii t a by diivmg homo the kcj d d. lhe gib e c is 
I tightened ; this lowers the strap, and tigMees up tbe 
i end ot the brass e. In fig 17 we give a front ana end 
I v/‘\v ol a plummcr-hlock, showing the connection ot 
I all its paits* / v is lhe stand.nd, or frame, to which 
I the *ole a n is bolted by the bolts and nuts dd, the 
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cover a a is bolted to the sole by the bolts A, A; b, b (6, fig. 19), which is secured to s footbridge of out 
the brasses, or pillows. As these wesr, they are iron {e e) adjusted in the plate placed on the block of 
brought in closer contact with the journal by tighten- stone a a The end of the shaft J is formed so as to 
ii*g the bolts A, A; c, the shaft. Another foim, showing work essily in the cup-shaped brass. In order to 
a method adopted of making the bearing m a steam- adjust plummer-blocka upon the stands to which they 

are fixed, it is usual to adopt a founda- 
. turn-plate, on which two projecting snugs 

® are cft ®t ; the tole «f the block goes into 

If tl API the space between them, and wedges or 

I i k**}® nro <imen °P afc t^ 1 ' ends: thiis any 

L - C ' i J lateral adjustment can bo made by driving 

J to 1 13.. the he\a correspondingly. When the 

I. >■ 1 I height of the block ih to be alteied, pieces 

v '/T- W ER of wood or thick mill-board are placed 

H „ f Vi Ry between the sole and loimdution-plsto. 

— When shafts Hre to be (unicd a alioit 

__ ^ - ^ | distance beneath n ceiling, u diffi lent form 

| | ol bearing is used one generally adopted 

< f is shown in iig. 20 It is denominated a 

-U “ guilnwt,*' or pendent bracket;./ is the 
beam or joint to wlin.li the gallows is bub* 
pended , the plate ol the gallows d is 
ilxed to the benm by the bolts r, e : a is 
the revolving-shaft ; A, b, the brasses; 
e r\ the key by whuli the brasses are 
„ close contact with the journal as the 

. . - , Q , e former wear awuy. W here shafts are earned along 

boat engine, is given in fig. 18 n « is part of the tho front of a wt J l( the i, Pannp , a ro what are termed 

side-framing; A, the shaft ,r, the cover , r/, <1, the brackets, as m lig. 21, whero a a is tho wall, d the 

bolts for securing this. Ihe bearings lor vertical bracket projecting liom it, sutllcicntly to allow 

wheels, pullcjs, Ac , 
to revolve freely 
thout coining in 
contact therewith. A 
wall-plate, as A, is 
used to seivn us a 
foundation on which 
to adjust the bracket; 
it is bolted firmly to 
llio wall, aud the 
bracket adjusted 
thereto by bolts aud 



1* i/ IS. 


brought 



Fig. 1£». 

shafts are formed by having tlio brass generally hol- 
lowed out, somewhat like a cup, placed m a iootste;. 


/ 




kovs. fn cases whore 
only ono end ot a 
shaft is supported by 
a separate frame, as 
in somo kinds of 

- ■ .i , lie 

uLutreiireiiiiiy works 
in a bearing pluced 
in uu aperture mado 
in the wall opposite 
to winch the training 
ih placed , the aperture in the wall is provided with a 
cast -iron box, of depth equal to the breadth of the 
shell, which serves as a foundation-plate on whioh to 
adjust tho block. Thus, -in fig. 22, a a » the wall, b b 
the wall-box, c the plummet-block, d the shaft, the 
other end of which revolves in a bearing placed on the 
top ot tho framing of the steam-engine, or otherwise 
placed, as the case may be. In some eases where the 
shaft Iias to bo continued to the other side of the wall, 
for communicating motion to machines there placed, 
the wall-box is simply a frame or box contained within 
four sides, and provided with a shelf as above stated; 
m place of a separate shelf, tho bottom side of the 
box ib made to servo as tho plate on which to adjust 
the bearing, as in fig 22. Where shafts are required 
of too great a length to admit of their being cast or 
made in one piece, contrivances are resorted to by 
which two or more lengths are joined together. These 
are known as ** couplings.'' Couplings aro of .two 
kinds or classes,— those having two bearings, and those 
having one. By this time the pupil will understand the 
terra bearing, meaning thereby the plummer-blopks 
or pedestals on which the journals of tho shafts revolve. 
Theoretically, the consti notion of couplings is a matter 
of extreme simplicity ; on* the supposition that the 
shafts remain always as fitted up at first, it ie an easy 
matter to adopt means by which shafts can be ooupled 
together effectually. But in practice tho difficulty is 
increased from the wearing of the journals, brassee, 
sinking and altering of foundations, end from other 
causes; many adverse ciroamstanoes ere oalled into 
m3 
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y, which make it a matter of practical difficulty to produces unsteady motion, and hence farther twisting 
I a form of ooupling winch will answer to the ex- and wearing of the coupling. This form is therefore 

rarely used in heavy mill-work, being chiefly confined 
to small machinery. The “ round ooupling n is shown 
J in fig. 25, part of which is shown in section, the upper 



J 


pectations of 
of couplings, 
our purpose. 


Fig 22 

theory lienee Hie number of variations 
To iiotiee n few of these will suffice for 
The “ square coupling” is shown m 




Fig. 26. 

figure being a cross section. In this form the ends of 
the Bhults are irsde eshi^riesl n"d f iced «o as to lie 
close up to one <t> n 11--1 ,i i - "]• i v !■ i » p.i-sed over 
the ends and seeme.* I>s p» • p'l—uig ihr nigh the box 
and shafts at ngne angles to one anoihur. In this 
form the shafts and box can be more accurately titled; 
hut ms the strum is obviously concentrated on the pins 
and holes, the former in a short time beeoine loose, 
and have to he replaced bv new ones, these, ot course, 
not being fitted with the same accuracy to the holeB as 
iu the fust instance. Jn some cases, shafts having two 
hearings as thoso last described — are coupled together 
without the me of eoiipling-bovos , m this case tlio 
couplings are denominated “ elntches,” or “ glands.”* 
“Guilds,” sa>8 an eminent authority, “ are an ex- 
cellent mode of coupling for double bearings, and 
have the advantage of throwing the Btie-*s iartber 
from the centre ot motion than in the square coupling 
as commonly executed.” Iu lig. 2fl, d aud c are parts 


Fig. 21 

figs. 23 ami 24, the latter being a transverse section 
through the centre of the coupling, the ends //', a' of 



the shafts a a are made square, ani put together end 
to end ; they are then embraced bv a “ coupling-box ” 
b b , placed diagonally on the shaft ; the inside o( the 
box.is fitted to the exact size of the squares of the 
shafts ; it is also provided with flanges, through which 
bolts are passed, and secured by "uts, c, e. In some 
instances the coupling-lux is made in one piece, nnd 
the square parts of the shafts are together rather 
longer than the length ot the box: this enables the 
latter to be slid past the joint, and allows the two 
shafts to, be disengaged without removing the box. 
This form of coupling, though apparently simple and 
effective, is liable very speedily to gt l out of repair, 
inasmuch as the bearings are spt to wear unequally ; 
the result of this is, that in each revolution one or 
other of the ebufts will be lifted off its bearings: this 



of the shafts to be coupled, having the bearings at e, d ; 
at the ends of Lho shafts, round plates, a, 6, are ca*t , 
in the faio of these, projections and recesses are cssf", ; 
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shafts d', a, having their bearings at d, 0 , have crosses joint should be adopted, or a pair of bevfl-wheels i 

(c c t hh) attaobed to the ends ; one of these, as h A, ng as in tig. 31. When tho engagement or disengi 

has its extremities curved ; these, as may be seen, 

oatoh hold of the extremities of e o ; thus, one shaft ITT\ 

set in motion aotnates the other. Coupling's having I A \\ 

two bearings being attended with much friotion, they / / R 1 \ 

have been to a cor tain extent abandoned, and those / / 1\ \ 1 

having only one bearing used. The square and round f 11 1 \ 

couplings already described, by some small modiflca- II h\\\ 

tione can be adapted to couplings bavmg only one f l\\ 1 1 

bearing. In fig. 2d a modification of the square coup- 


hng is shown : the end A of the shaft a is made square, 
and provided with *« projection (d), which fits into a 
recess made m the end oi the shaft c; a coupling-box 
passes over both squares, and is secured either by two 
pins passing through it and the shafts at right angles 
to each other, or by keys. The journal or bearing of 
one shaft is near the square, while the other is farthest 
from it. In fig. 20 the round coupling for one bearing 


■tj & C 

■7 " v"/T 
. *• * * 




ment of certain parts of machinery is desiderate 
other forms of couplings are adopted. As oil ui 
other lubricating substances are employed 
reiliTing tho 1 notion between tho journals ■ 
mmm hiiit and tho brusses, or pillows, of the beannj 
Tr **T r mi winch they ro\ohe, various plans aie adoptt 
(nr economically applying the lubricating sul 
M.in< e or fluid to tho parts required. The simple 
' nier hod adopted is by boring a hole m the upp< 

) | art of the no\e r of a block, or the shafts < 
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is figured ; it Is called the “ half-lap , ” the Bhafis «, e 
are cylindrical at the ends, and are made with seini- 
cylindrical extremities (A, d), so that when laid together 
they form a perfect circle , the round coupling-box c e 
embraces both extremities, and is prevented irom 
moving bv tho key f. When carefully constructed, 
this coupling is not only elegant in form, but com- 
paratively durable; it is now almost universally adopted 
in the better class of modern mill machinery. Where 
shafts require to be coupled, which are inclined to 
each other in their line of direction, the contrivance 
known as the ** universal joint,'* invented by I>r. 
Hooke, is sometimes employed. A modification of 
this joint, as applicable to heavy mill-work, is shown 
in fig. 30 j strong plates (c, b) are cast on the ends of 


! a connecting-rod or Bide lever (b A, fig. 32), as at e 
, This is generally made tapered, and is what is terraec 
, ci muter-sunk at its upper part, a • this forma a kinc 
of cup in which to retain the oil. An ornaments 
enp is sometimes placed above the aperture, as it 
I fig. 33, wheie c c is part of the strap of the 
A 7 rod, 3 tho aperture, a the 

, 3 , vase or cap, d its cover. It 

k* V place of having the oil to ran 

jj directly to the part to be lubri- 

cated,thus creating a oonsider- 
cpfci able waste, an ingenious and 


philosophical contrivance is 
/s'" \ adopted : in this, advantage is 

taken of the property of capil- 
lary attraction possessed by 
Fig. 33. some bodies. An ornamental 

cup or vase (a a, fig 31) 
is fastened at its base (A) to the part to be lubri- 
cated; a tube (<? c, fig. 35) communicates with tho 




Fig. 30. -</ V 

the shafts a, a ; these have bearings (d, d ) ; e for anp- ^ 

porting the journal or gudgeon. In cases where this 

joint is used, the angle ot inclination of tho shafts part to be lubricated, and reaches nearly to the 
should never exceed 16°: when above this, a double top of the vase ; » roll of wonted is passed 
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through this tube: one end is needy in coni act 
with the rubbing surface on the journal ot a Bhatr, 



and the other reaches nearly to (he bottom of tlio 
vase. Tho oil is convoyed throughout the win lo length 
of the worsted. in mill*, the oil is supplied to the 
bearings ot shafts from a can with a lung spout to 
Bate as much as possible ot the oil dripping troru the 
shafts, a receptacle is placed below To obviate this 
inconvenience and loss, Messrs Vaughan & Hossack, 
ot Manchester, havo devised a very ingenious lubri- 
cator : wo show it m ilg. 30. Hupposo « a to be tho 


Machiiir BB '"" ” 

connected with others turning 4Lt la slower speed. In 
•nine machines, as in those pi the cotton-manufacture, 
the movements are bo ^complicated* and apparently 
confused, that to tho eye of the uninitiated there is 
presented nothing bnt an interminable range ot whirl- 
ing wheels, shafts, and spindles, the due 'understanding 
ot which would Beeiu to be a matter of almost hopeless 
difficulty. But to bun who haa studied mechanism lu 
its various aspects, and who has been taught to analyze 
its movements, the diffiqulty is only apparent ; and m 
pi o« h ss of time, by su analysis, briet but searching, 
the whole movements arc unravelled, and from the 
confused andwlmling ihass older and regularity are 
deduced. It is our put pose in the present article to 
uit induce the reader 1 to this method ot mechanical 
analvais, by which he may he enabled nqt only to 
undo stand the vyoiking details of perfect machines, 
but al*o to arrange and modify the simple elements of 
mechanism, considered individually, into the collective 
forms which may be designed for bpeciul purposes. In 
llg l is shown a method of changing the direction of 
motion rims, tho motion is first given to the wheel 
a if, as that ot a fly-wheel of a steam-engine ; it is first 
tiaiisniittcd to ft by the bell c; the pnlley e is moved by 
the nelt it il from 6, and g from e, the pulley or shaft 
1 / ra.iv he driven by a diagonal belt, as seen by the 
dotted lines In some cases it is desirable to give thn 
driven wheel h a motion in the reverse direction ot the 
driving wheel a. This is efieeted by crossing the belt, 
us in llg. 2 W here a wheel dtives a pinion, they iu- 
volve in contrary duectious ; by the interposition ot u 
third wheel, as b, llg 3, the driven wheel c will revolve 




f 'liimraor-bHck, m which the shaft tl revolves ; a circn- 
ar receptacle (ft ft) is placed beneath this; a metallic 
endless chain fee) passes round the axle, and dips into 
the oil placed in A ft. The shaft revolving, keeps the 
chain continually dipping different parts into tho oil 
a siipply is thus 'continually taken up to the shaft. 

Maohihsb, Movements iir.— In this department 
of our subject we intend to fvplain and illustrate 
various contrivances for effecting movements in 
machinery. In every machino at all complicated, the 
movements aro numerous in examining these m de- 
tail, some parts are seen having a uniform motion ; in 
some, wheels are revolving now last, now blow , one 
part having circular motion is seen imparting that 
which is reciprocating, while on the lonveise, iccipro- 



in the same direction as a , tho driving wheol. In the 
contrivance known as the annular wheel, fig. 4, the 


a 



eating is changed into a circular movement; again, I driving wheel a has its motion in the same direction M 
wheels revolving with amazing rapidity are seen to be I the driven wheel ft ft. The relative velocity of wheels. 
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w., may be altered and modified by simple I pose a and b to be revolving tn contact, and making 

Fluted roltaf revolving in contact, as a ft, I six revolutions per minnte, and e, d, half the siae 

of a, ft, consequently revolving twelve 
O times in a minnte ; let e/e be fibres of 

— cott on passing through between the rollers 

ft. «ad taken up by e, d; suppose a, & 

& 'V.N,. deliver eighteen inches per minute ; si 

if: X rt J uL/7/7 ^ c, d revolve twice as fast, they are muni- 

/ / ^ \\ festly capable of pulling through thirty-sir 

/ / <V (a \ v inches ot fibre every minute; but v, ft only 

/ (a \\ deliver eighteen inches in that time; cou- 

/ XV / Ca \ \ sequently the fibres must either lie torn 

/O / \ \ asunder or elongated at /, or somewhere 

\ \ between the two pair of rollers. This is 

Cr ^ C-\ \ \ just exactly as designed. The relative 

-7 r \ \ velocities of the rollers are bo adjusted, 

✓sA. M \ \ that a cortain degree of draught is giveu 

v/ V^\ //~~~'*\ Cl 1 \ to the cotton fibres. Simple as thiB eon- 

if lr // M r I I tnvsnce appears, it is that which has 

il (()] llj [ [ ) ) J I I enabled cotton-machinery to bo so mar- 

A v — / /C VV J J r~ I I vellonsly quick in its operation ; and 

V — V Z7 / / Z without which, it may safely be said, the 

CT / 1 V manufacture must have failed to reach tho 
* v/ U v* / / height of its present comparative per- 

^ ^ S ] ] feotion. In toothed wheels, the relative 

V*v j % / / \elocity of each is modified or changed 

<. yX {s? / / by merely altering the number of teeth and 

\ Y *if >V / / diameter of wheel. Thus in fig. 0, the 



fig. 6, move at the same speed if of the same size ; but 
if ft was only half the size of a, it would move twice for 


_Q 

0 



a once. In ootton-maclunery rollers are much used . 
fig. 6 Will explain one of the many modifications Sup- 
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F»g 7. 

velocity of the pinion a is nearly three 
times greater than that of ft; by making a 
tho driving wheel, ft revolves only oiilc 
for a thrice. This is the method employed 
in cranes for lifting heavy goods . a is 
turned by means of a handle or winch 
attached to its axis; the object bomgto 
give the wheel ft, on the axis of which the 
barrel for winding the chain or rope is 
fixed, a slow motion. Where a varying 
velocity is required to be given to shaft*, 
Ac , the contnvance known as the '* speed- 
pulley" is used. Suppose a a , fig. 7, to be 
the driving-shaft, communicating motion 
to a 1 o' by means of pulleys and belts ; 
drumB of different diameters, as ft', o', d\ 
are fixed on a a, as also on o' a', as at 
bed; tho small one d is placed opposite 
the large one d 1 ; by shifting the belts it 
is obvions that the ratio of the speed of 
the two shafts may be altered as desired : 
this form is used principally in lathee. 
Another form is used, represented in 
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may b« changed this modiflcatu used in 

1 lie u.inuehino known as the “ ng-traino" 
L ite I usee oi a walcli is a modification of this contri- 
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tig 8, being two conical drums placed conversely ; creasing as it got unwound. To make its effect on the 
a a being the dram on the diving-shaft b b % a ' a, mechanism equal throughout, a chain (</) is employed 
being that on the driven ¥ Vs by moving the i to give motion to a conical drum, a, on the surface of 
bolt c the relative velocities ! of the two shaftb ] which a spiral path, or groove, is cut the two are so 

arranged, that un Jiist starting, the chain acts 
... on the small end of the drum, thus exerting a 

/, ~ alight leverage ; but .is the spring uncoils and 

ft r— w ~~ — / winds up the chain on its surface, it acta on the 

larger cud of the drum; thus exerting greater 

¥ ‘i i | - I t/ • // ; j j ' leverage. This mechanism thus introduces an 

I1ih!I1:| i equal movement ol the fusee a, compensating for 

a the unequal one of tho barrel containing the 

i ^ ~ZI . : r spring. The velocity of the shaft d is made to 

iai.li) vary as required : a wheel, a a, fig. 10, supported 

YJf} , , on the sen ical shaft A, gives motion to the wheel 

jj ; I ; // • c, the natural roughness of the surfaces creating 

Cli'Ji 1 ' ; | sufllcieut hold between them, the Abaft d ia 

pill, • { capable of being moved laterally by means ot 

{•* ."l ‘ __ ; I a Bcrew . the nearer c » placed to the centre e 

r; ^ ; | ot the wheel a a , tho slower is its motion, and 

I ['■ ~ : ~~ ]} vice vend Two different motions can be given 

. j -;|||||||| . __ - by the revolution of one wheel or shaft. Thus in 

Y*W Bl n| fl]y| a’ • ji r % 1 1, let a a bo a cylinder revolting in an inclined 

f IHa,, i_[J-|bTwii r position mi the bearing c, it is desired to make 

r i III i - JLs&isir tins revolvn ut a slow speed in O'.e direction, while 

I T 11 'r ~^ r - ,f , | . ■ ’ " the internal shaft b b is to revolve at a high Bpeed 

L glfllllfl 1 1 | i iT irr in the contrary direction a bevel-wheel, t c, is 

xua<1n to revolve bv the handle m ; it works into 
Fi» ft. a hliglitly bevelled wheel, d, placed at the end 

ot tlio -haft b b; the other end of e works into the 
limy In changed this modiflcatu used in face-wheel/, tho two motions are thus effected : aa 

ilie ij. machine known as the " ng-traino" thus arranged, the mechanism is that used in a patent 

L'lie iusce oi a watch is a modification of this contn- “ rice-cleanmg machine " Ju the patent "cask-dean- 

mg machine" (fig. 12) two iuoIioiib are obtained. Each 
,, f t f ff eask is placed in an iron frame or cradle, wlneh revolves 

I -- f - . — — e , 'i= 3 i within another cradle; while the outer frame makes 

|“X~ j - 7“ — -"L, t i one revolution m the direction of its length, the inner 

l ' _ ' y ’ - _ ~ _ J-i ^ | cradle revolves ut right angles to the outer ; the revo- 

c : - : . ( ■ ... | lutions of the inner cradle are regulated by an eccen- 

rhg 9. f trie placed on the shaft, i 1 1 t.u a lever and ratchet 

h * fixed on its axis; the im 1 revolution 

ranee. Aa is well known, tho moving powor is sup- ! ,or e ' er J ’twenty of the outer. A chain of a peculiar 

S led by » .print* wound up witl.in it pyliudnc.nl hov or I construction i. utturliod to u plucc plure.1 m tho bung- 
irrel/e r, llg. », rev. It mg ou an mi. in tbo pl.tr b b. I 'ole. .nd by tho doulilo artiun above do.rribed, this 
* " 1 traverses tho whole of tho interior am face ot the cask 

ID. A varying motion ib produced in apatent flax-machine, 

r To effect a certain purpose, the two rollers a a, fig. 13, 

i {/• r " v — i are required to advance and recede from each other. 

\ i This desideratum is thns obtained : — The beanos b b, 

fe w " on which the rollers revolve, are made so as to slide 

98SEZ easily on Blotted bars, c c ; a crosB-head, e, w hich baa a 

vertical reciprocating, or up-and-down motion given 
to it by the rod f t has two links, g g, fastened at each 
end , these links ure passed round the ends d dot tho 
shafts ot the rollers a, a ; the links g are made to in- 
cline as in the sketch Supposeyto be moved upwards, 
H « 0 the cross-head e and links g g partake of the motion ; 

Pig 10. EJl a «» the space between tho links thus increases, the 

heanngs h b bImIo outwards on c c. The fullest extent 
On the first starting ufter being wound up, the spring they can be separated is dearly equal to the extent 

exerting its gicutest force, it would have a tendency between tho centres ot the links at their widest part ; 

to make the watch go very fast, tins gradually de- ou the rod f descending, the space between tho centre 

of the links decreases, and the bearings 
N b h move inwjids and approach each 

- t ^ utlier. In tli* warp-mill ** used in 

cot ton-factories, the varn is laid regu- 
\ 1 illy oil tho null by a varying motion, 

w ", N o thus a a a a, fig. 11. is the frame on 

\/v V , / w uch tho varn is to bo regularly laid : 

I \\ , \ u is made to i evolve by a strap passing 

I C v S \ css / round the pullevs b and c, the latter 

/ , \ J' ' being worked by tho crank-handle ¥; 

/ / / t ie full bobbins containing the yarn are 

/ ’ a / f'/ made to rovolvo horizontally on wires or 

r — 1 1 \ y /' X rods in the frame cv; the threads pass 

U_lj jl _ N from each through eye-holes in c this 

j *“\ .k? / s' , ” moves up and down on the vertical part 

I y * / \ to which it is attached ; a cord passing 

l X / round the frame-spindle 6, ana over 

I; ^Ys ' < a pulleys to g, by the revolution of the 

1 \€ yY / ' spindle b, gives the required up-and- 

. 1 L 11 J&'Ys' \ / down motion of g. The yarn from tho 

V -T) J \ ' rollers Ji, h, of a cotton-slubbing frame, 

V - /• \ fig. 15, is laid evenly on the bobbins b, b, 

rig. 11 which revolve on the spindles c, c; the 


to make the watch go very fast, tins gradually de- 
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yarn is delivered, to the bobbies uf j\ p i . i m I. "in tin* 
rollers through the hollow leg of the liver .1 « . the 
bobbins i est loosely on the copping rail ff tliMi.nl; 
is made ' all b) ’ “1 1 . 

thus in king tho bobbins pass up ami down on the 
spindle* e, ( , and opposite tho “ linger*' r . thus Pin li 
pait ol he bobbi i m pi i wiled to the deliverv-fftigcr 
at r. A niternnttent motion is heqiiently desidei at ed 
inniach lies, lu tig 10 wo show a simple method ol 1 



effecting this a ratehet, a is moved one tooth for- ! 
ward each time the wheel h revolves, tho projecting ( 
tooth e catching one of those of the rat diet. It is ; 
obvious that by arranging tho relative velocity an . 
Biseof the wheel and ratehet, and the number o( teeth, I 
the ratchet a a may make a certain number of revolu- j 
tions in any desired time An intermittent motion j 
333 


i •*«! in* « ,t in (in* pit ’it 11 it-heuklmg machine is pro- 
duced m Inline s —A shaft ultached to the ratchet- 
wheel h /■, tig 17, is required to revolve only a certain 
portion at stated intervals ; a cam, <r, gives motion to a 
Jew*i, A, the centre of motion of which is at c ; at the 
end, dj a vortical rod, e, is connected at its upper eml 
to the bell-er.mk lever f q », the centre of winch, g , 
is firmly secured to the i atcliet-whecl h h; there is 
a cat/ n plated at /.which takes hold of the projec- 
tions of the w heel h 7/ ; as the lever h rises, the rod e 
causes/ In imp, this makes the eateh i slide over the 
sin taco of each tooth on the wheel h h , on the lever b 
tailing,,/ is pulled downwards, and tho catch at i taking 
hold ol tho ) , causes tho wheel h h and its 

shaft to mo\o n poition of its revolution An 
niternnttent motion m often used in looms for weaving 
cloth by power. As tho cloth is woven, it is wound 
upon a roller, called a “ cloth-beam ; " in order that the 
cloth mav ho taken up by this beam just as fast ns it is 
produced, and no faster, it is necessary to make it re- 
volve at a certain speed . tins is effected by mechanism 
•somewhat resembling the above contrivance A cam, 
or wiper, placed on the central shaft of the loom, gives 
an alternating motion to » lever: this acts by the in- 
tervention of another lever, furnished wiih a catch at 
its upper end, upon a laced ratchet-wheel, somewhat 
bkn the crown wheel ot a watch, the Hhaft of the 
rat/ liet-wheel lias an endless screw at one end, work- 
ing mtoa toothed wheel plated on the end of tho cloth- 
beam liy this mechanism the cloth- beam is turned 
round at certain intervals, depending r<u the velocity 
of the shaft on which t be earn is placed, which moves 
' - levels, and as this central shaft is connected with 
me cloth-producing motions «f the loom, it is evident 
that tho inotiou ol the clmh-lieam will bo m direct 
i ( .tm to tho speed at winch tho cloth is produced. In 
practice, howevei, a slight variation exists; to 
counteract which, v annus ingenious devices have been 
brought out Another simple method of giving an 
intermittent motion mav here be noticed. In a machine 
called the “ llav-heckling -naebino " it is necessary 
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that a contrivance called a " holder " should be moved to the drivrae-belt h * w \Z — j.- — . 

elone haw placed above the main oylinder at certain by the arrow*& and tW*Tn lufH!! ^ ll *°® on » •* ***2® 
wtomb. & if. )8 let a a bo (he holder, ud »' poll™ ■ th A‘-K- t h *, 0 l > »! l> " t «» T!* 

the euspended flax; b b the bars on which a a is teeth oi which are *5°^ 

supported; it is desired to mote a a Along b b at the dotted lines c * r tEI U 2? ^ round, as shown by 
certain stated intervals : let re be a light bar, lm0# Tho atud on which the pinion \ 

parallel to b 6, but capable of lateral nune- 
» raent in two directions, as shown by the 
arrows ; from this bar let fingers d bersuspended 
at intervals, and movable on joints, but pro- 
vided with catches, as m, which will pre\ent 
• the fingers moving in any other direction but 
one ; on moving o e towards the left, the finger 
will slide over the top of a a, as seen by the 
dotted lines at e ; but on reaching a certain part 
it will drop perpendicularly at the end of a a ; 
the motion of the bar r c is now changed, And 
moving towards the right, the finger d pre. 
vented from moving in the wrong direction by 
the catch n ; the holder a a is thus neces- 
sarily moved along b b. By modifying the speed 
of the bar c c, and tho length of ‘its uunement 
right and loft, and the number and distance 
from each other of the fingers, the holders may 
be mored along at any deBired ratio. An 
alternating motion is obtained by tho revolu- 
tion of a crank, connected with a •• doilcr- 
kii'le,” e e, by the side rods 6, i, fig. 19 ftlie 
crank is not shown), of the " cotton-curding 
engine,'* the dofllng cylinder of which is shown 
at a a the cotton filament s caugh t on t ho card - 
teeth on the surface of a a are stripped oiF 
by the dolfer-knife c e (which has a quick up- 
and-dowj motion), in the shape of a beautiful 
light fleece, d d; this is contracted and passed 
through a trumpet-mouthed onflee, e, and 
passing through rollers,/, is placed m a tin 

•Fig 21. 

revolves is allowed to move in the slot 
* i. Suppose the pinion h to have a con- 
tinuous motion imparted to it in the direo- 
tion of the arrow k; m tho position in 
which it is shown in the drawing it would 
cuuse the circular rack d to move in tho 
direction of the arrow /, but on the point 
jot the rack coming up to tho teeth of 
the niaion A, the stud of the pinion would 
he forced to slide along the dot / i, till 

««• with iho inner 
teolh of the rack, when the rack would 
ho mode to move in the direction of the 
arrow m, and the belt c would move in 
tho direction of the arrow c. But when 
the rack would be brought round till the 
point / come in contact with the pinion, 
the pinion would alirto m tho slot 1 1 till it 
engaged the outside teeth of the rack, 
winch would then move in the direction of 
the arrow L as before. A eiroular motion 
18 lftto R reciprocating by what is 

called the raek-and-pimon. Thus in fig. 22 
°_ u ** ' ro®. horizontal rack, the upper part 
of which u provided with teeth : the teeth 
of the pinion b work into these, and oauso 
the bar to bo moved honiontally; by 
turning the engraving, so as to make a a 
vertical, tho method of making the circular 
motion of b impart a vertical one to a a 
iv at once obvious. By giving (ho motion 
, , ju the first place to the rark, it is clear that 

t no wheel 6 will hare a circular motion An inter- 
mittent circular motion is made to impart an inter- 



Fig. 20. 


J? 1 P 0 * 1 ? 0 of the threads 

2 * S 01 ^ a ® b Jn " e ? bv P re . #B,n »f elternately on hed- 
zontaSi ,n on * half of the hori- 

zontally stretched threads or yarns, C C, aro required 
to be hfted up: each alternate thread is passed 
torongh betwjen the loops of the threads of thehealds 
f 1( f' • heinfl suspended from the top of the frame, 

^•ttsohed at the foot to the heddlea; on moving 
J»oh of these alternately, thereby depressing its bed- 
£}?•» !■ evident that the threads passing through the 

toopz mn be moved out of the line of the otheX in 
% 2! we illustrate the mechanism known as the 



Fig. 22. 


“maniri i. l j raecnan . ,Bm unown as the B 
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ling machine • on each side of tins, vertical nicks,./*. /, 
aropluml, small piiiioiis/^^n'iiiKini; in 
work into tho teeth of IIicm 1 , tin* abaft «>f the pinions 
oarries a toothed wheel, d, m it j centr n ; tins works 
into tho tooth ot a horizontal rack, this burning pail 
of tho finger-bar which moves the holders On the 
table a a rising, the pinions r, e are made to revolve 
by coming m eontaet with tho teeth ot the racks, /, / , 
the wheel d partakes of the motion of r r, and in ils 
turn moves the raek r and the finger-bar to whu h it h 
attached. In this piece of mechanism, the changing of 



.1 vertical motion into a circular one is seen by the 
r.uka J\ f moving tho pinions #■, c, and tho changing of 
a ( ircilar int > a horizontal, by tho wheel d moving 
the rack e To e 1 • -r a i - j» ■ t* ■ ; i m alar Motion 
ndn a routuiuoMH • •■■.* I!i> motion used by 

• Walt to t liange the motion of the heam ot lna steam- 
I engines to- a circular one is another contnvanee which 
1 nm> he here noticed it is known as the “ sun -and- 
planet motion." The toothed wheel r v, fig 25, is fixed 
to the end of the fly-wheel shaft, which is to have a 
continuous circular motion Another toothed wheel 
b, of equal diameter with c c is atttaehed at its centre 
to the cud of the connecting-rod a, and is capable of 
revolving on its centre The two wheelB are kept in 
gear by means of a slotted link. An up-and-down 



stroke of tho connecting-rod, or one complete oseil. 

> latum of ihe heam, will have made one revolution 
1 round the centre of the wheel ec; but both wheels 
, heir* fixed to their centres, the wheel A will revolve 
, round e c, each tooth coming in eontaet with those of 
; r <*. If the two wheels are of equal sixes, the wheel 
e r will make two revolntions for each time the wheel 
j b i ravels round its circumference. Another method 
of effecting the change of motion under consideration 
is illustrated in fig 20 : let d he a toothed wheel fixed 
on the end of the revolving shaft, and b one twice the 
S size gearing into it: let the end of theoonneoting-rod 
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-» b« ttttfifh'Hl l»y a ruu fable jumt at c to one ot the I we give a method of ihaugmg a nhratinemotion of a 
arms of b . then tho reciprocating circular motion t>i I beam g g into a rotary one ot the fly-wheel a «. Two 




fee beam to the end of which the rod a is attached is | sets of teeth, l and m, are fxrniel on the segment, 
changed into a continuous circular oue at c. Iu tig. 27 1 which takes into two pinions placed loosely on toe fly- 
339 
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wheel shaft, the teeth being in different planes for engine known as the “ crank overhead.'* Another 
that object. The pinions have sprm spalls attached, modification is given in fig 30. The piston-rod o is 
which take into the teeth of ratchet-wheels fired to tho provided with a cross-head, d d, the ends of which are 
shaft. The teeth of these ratchets are set in opposite provided with circular parts sliding within a slot in 
directions; so that while one pinion is transmitting the side framing a a, a side Yiewof which is shown in 
the motion of g 7 to the mam shaft, the other pinion fig. 31. The connecting-rods a /, af are attached by 
is revolving on the shaft in the reverse direction, and straps and brasses to journals made in the cross-head 
its pall slipping backwards over the teeth of its uppro- d rf, tho other ends to two cranks placed beneath the 
prints rat> net-wheel To change a rm procat i nr/ recti- i cylinder, which stands on a frame. The method em- 
U near motion into a circular one —Let a a, fig 2H, be ployed by Dr. Cartwright lor changing the op-and- 
the piston-rod of a steam engine, moving hun- ' down motion of the piston-rod of his steam-engine 
zontally in guides, backwards and forward', ss shown ; into a continuous circular one, is shown in fig. 32. The 
by the arrows; a oonnectiog-rod, b, moving on the , cros-'-head d of the piston-rod a has two connecting- 
centre 0 , and attached to thecrank-pm at d t willgirethe rods, m, m, jointed at 0 , 0 , and attached to two cranks, 



Fig. •<- Tig. 33. 


shaft e, to which the crank is fitful, a rout moons circa- c, cf t fired to the axis of two toothed wheels. While 
lar motion. This is the movement n«ed in steatn-«*nirines the piston a makes an up- and down stroke, the larg* 
where the cylinder is laid horizontally. 1 1 email steam- wheals make a complete revolution: the rate of 
engines, where the cylinder is lertical and the crank moMon of the small pinion fixed in the main shaft 
above the cylinder, the piston-rod moves vertically depends upon the number of teeth in a compared with 
op and down m a guide attached to the framing of the that mo To change a conttnuotu circular motion into 
engine. Thus, in fig. W, e ce 11 p*ri of the framing of a reciprocating rectilinear oar. —This is the motion 
the engine, or standard, on the top of which, in a nsnd in mills where stampers are employed. Again, 
suitable bearing, the crank-shalt revolves ; a a is the suppose c, fig. 31, to be a stamp or puneh, moving 
piston-rod, which moves up and down, sliding in the vertically in a fixed guide, d d ; by attaching a con- 
guide 3 3, which is attached to the standard by bolts, nectmg-rod to the end m, and ita other extremity to a 
d, ds the oonneotmg-rod Is attached to the end of the pin. n, placed in the face of the wheel a, et e certain 
piston-rod, and the other to the ennk-pin. This distance from its oentre, the stamp or puneh 0 will 
modification is that used in tho form of high-pressure I have an alternate movement up and down, while that of 
340 
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a ib a continuous circular one. The continuous circu- 
lar motion of the cam b b, fig. 35, revolving on the 
centre a, give* reciprocating motion to the rod y; the 
edge of the cam works in contact with the friction- 
wheel c, attached to the end d of the bell-crank lever 
d ef t vibrating on the centre t; a counter- weight 
(h) given regularity to the motion. This contrivance 
is used in the “ expension-gear " of marine on- 


Machines 

upon the toothed portion of 6 again coming round 
It the rack were horizontal, aa soon as the teeth of 2 
passed round, the rack might be polled beck again by 
a weight and cord passing over pulleys. In this case 
the power of b would be exerted in moving the mck 
and beam, and also the weight. To change a continuous 
circular motion into a reciprocating circular one .— The 
contrivance usually adopted for this purpose is that 


dr 



nines. In the ** steam-pump,'* an dela- 
tion of which ib shown m tig. 3G, the re- 
ciprocating motion of the piston-rod a 

S ives a rotatory motion to the crank It b t 
y-wheel d </, and eccentric i 1 the 
movement of the crank in a longitudinal, 
horizontal, slotted cross-head m, the re- 
ciprocating motion of the puiuji-red t is 
obtained; by the movement of tlie pi non- 
rod a, the circular motiou oi the fly-wheel 
is obtained, applicable to driving ma- 
chinery, while at tho same lime the neces- 
sary motion of the pomp-rod m derived. 
If the rack in fig 22 had only a few 
teeth on its lace, and the pinion b witu 
teeth only on half of its circumference, 
then the contmuoua circular motion of b 
would give a reciprocating up-imd-down 
motion to the beam on which the rack 
might be fastened : m ibis case the 



Fig. Jl. 



rack sod beam are supposed to be vertical. On the 
teeth of b catching those of tho rack, the beam would 
be lifted np ; but on tho toothless portion of b present- 
ing itself, the beam would fall, ready to be moved 


known as the M eccentric.” This is merely a circular 
disc of metal firmly fastened on a revolving shaft ; 
instead, however, or the disc being fixed at its tone 
centre on the shaft, its centre of motion is placed at 
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some distance from It. Thus, suppose tig. 37 to contrivance wm only availahlw the mston eiar- 
repreeent the circular disc, the true centre of which cised a polling motion ; hot where the impolee of 
is at m, the centre of motion is placed at n. The edge steam was given not only to depross but to raise the 
of the disc or circumference is not plain, but is turned piston, another contmanco was obviously neeessair. 
so ea to hate projections at each Bide ; thus forming a The genius of Watt, the great improver of the § \t nm- 
kindof groove. This groom admits of the eccentric engine, was equal to the difficulty of the task : m il 
rings or hoops a t a', tig. 3d, being passed round : the the beautiful and philosophical raechanuun known as 
rings are made m two halves, and secured, after being the " parallel motion" was the result of his attention 
passed round the disc, by bolts at the projecting to the subject. The subjoined diagram illustrates the 
songs cc; the eccentne rod is generally screwed into motion. Let a b, fig. W, be half ot the working beam, 
the part b. A form of eccentric with hoop and rod vibrating on the centre « . let c be a point half-way 
is shown in tig 39, where •/ b b is the eccentric disc, between a and h , a rod (if m) called the ‘‘ rad ius- bar *' 
its true centre being at a, its centre of motion At *; equal in length to a r or r A, is fixed with a roovab’lo 
the rings e <• are secured by the bolts d d, tho rod f is joint to a point at »», and at the other to the end of a 
connected to the bell-crank h q at q ; the centre of link ( cd) t movable on pins at r and </. Suppise the 
vibration is at h j tho end • describes a portion of a beam a A to oscillate on its arts «, iho pomt v will 
circle; a rod jointed at t will have a reciprocating describe a portion of a circle of which a is th». centre, 
motion , the disc a revolves easily w ithin the rings e c, and at tho same time the point d will move m a circle 
which are kept well lubricated to reduce thn friction : of which the centre is m • the result of these move- 
the ring and rod f thus partake of the motion of the monts is, that the middle point h of the link e </ moves 
dme, and au Altarna’e reciprocating motun of the rod in u straight line, — at all events, so neailv that thn 
/"is produced We give in lig. 40 a form of eccentric deviation in practice is of n» moment. This move- 
gear adopt*it in lsrg* steam-engines a is the centre inent, 'so far described, gives an explanation of the 
««f inol'on, b A the rings, bolted together at J >1 ; r c e principle; but the movement as carried out in prac- 
the rod, strengthened bv lateral -tays (»», m), f the lice is made complete by the following additions 
pin of the b"ll-cr<ink iihritmg at y, n vertical rod Another link ( b r), equal in length to e if, is attached 
j tinted at the other pm (A) will have a reciprocating at A to the end of the beam bv a movable joint or 
motion Tn fig il an enlarged view is given ot thn Hind; ** a parallel bar" (<*), parallel to the beam a A, 
part of the eccentric rod winch is attached to the joins c */ and eh by movable joints at if and e; the 
•‘"ank-piii ■ a slot with circular end (c) passes over thn point e will mote in a straight vertical line e, A; the 
pin 4 of the crank ; when the mot'on of tho eccentne mr-pnmp rod is attached to the pomt A, and the piston- 
rod A is not required to give motion tn the lever d, the rod to the point r. The form of parallel mnti m used 
attendant takes hold of the end it of tho connecting- in marine engines is giton in fig. 4.»; where a A is tho 



rod, and lifts it oft’ the crank-pin ; it is then allowed I 
(o slide along a portion of the rod A near a, or the end 
a is tied to a rope attached to any convenient part. I 
Another method of com erting a contmnons circular! 
motion into a reciprocating circular one is shown at 
fig. 42 ■ a wheel (m q) has a crank or lever (A) fixed to , 
the end of its abaft, a connecting rod (t) is attached 
by a joint at k to a trumpet-mouthed deliverer (d d) 
vibrating at e on tho standard f. the part d d has a 
circular reciprocating motion, as seen by the dotted 
line n n. The object of this contrivance is to deliver 
the long "sliver'* or nband of cotton fibres passing 
through the rollers A A, c c, to the tin can, part of 
which is shown at a, in a regular layer To change 
a reciprocating cirruhir motion into a recxprocattnq 
rectilinear one. — in Newcomen and Watt’s smgle- 
aniing steam-engine, where the beam was only pulled 
down by the pressure of the atmosphere acting on its 
piston, the weight, of pump-gear at the other cod 
raising it again, the means adopted for the straight 
up-and-down motion of the piston-rod, while the ond 
of the beam moved in a circle, was very simple : wo 
show it in fig. 43 To the top of the piston-rod d a 
chain e was attached; this passed over the circular 
end b b of the beam a a, and was fastened to the 
upper end. The sector A A wee described from m, the 
centre of the beam; ontbe beam oscillating, the chain 
coiled and nncoiled on the sector, the Tine of the 
piston-rod forming a tangent to the arc A A. This 
343 
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beam, which is placed it the foot of the cylinder end 
framing ; cc, the side lever, specked to the end of the 
piston cross-heed e; f t the " perellel ber ; " g, the 
"radios bar;* 1 A, e rod connected with the beam 
end radius-bar. In high-pressure steam-engines, the 
piston-rod is made to move in a straight line by pulleys 
attached at eaoh end of the piston cross-head, and 
sliding between two vortical guides : thus, in fig. 16 a 


Machines 

no fly-wheel is used, two engines work together, but 
the cranks are placed at nght angles to each other ; 
thus, while one crank is at its deed point, the other in 
receiving the full impulse of the engine. In fig. 40 
a a is the main crank-shaft, on which the paddles or 
driving-wheels are fixed; go a crank, d i a similar 
one shown in dotted lues, but at right angles to c c; 
that is, the end of it is only seen, aa at the double 



direction dr; if the proportions are different from equilateral triangle, the cylinders rest on the Bide, and 
the above, the point </ will generally describe a curve tne roam shaft works on beanngs placed on the apex 
known aa the hypocvoloid. A recently patented of the triangle. I( The piston-rod is preserved in its 
"parallel motion, applicable to lmnsontsl steam- rectilineal course by raetal rollers running upon guide- 

— Aa T -*■ - - J ■ j plates When the piston of one of the cylinders 

is at half-stroke, tbo piston of the other is at the 
termination of its stroke, or nearly so; andthnsthe 
1 irregularities of the one cylinder partly counteract the 
of whicWuovea up and down tho slot a, at h' another ; irregularities of the other." We mar here notice the 
lover (h) is attached, oscillating on tho centre g. A ! ingenious contrivance adopted by Mr. Bnekle, and 
vibrating motion given to the pmion b, fig 22. will termed a "pneumatio equaliser.** " It acts upon the 
change ite circular reciprocating motion to a rcciprn- 1 principle of causing the engine to drag up a piston 
eating rectilinear one, "by making the rack move up ugaumt tho pressure of the atmosphere, when the 
and down. We have now to notice the contr'vanerii , energy of the moving power is above the average; 

S for regulating motion, 'iheae are generally the power thus eonsamed being returned to the engine 
in oases where a movement is not uniform * I by tne atmosphere forcing down the piston, when the 
the use of a crank, there arc certain points I energy of the moving power is below the average." 
where the connecting-rod has no influence in pro- The tiisee of e watch, described and illustrated u 
dueing circular motion of the shaft to which it is fig. 9, is another method of regulating motion. The 
attached. In mariue and locomotive engines, where “ steam-engme governor** is anothei important regu* 
3tl 
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Fig. 61. 


lator. In 0g. 60 v»p give an fixation of this beautifrl 
pipre ol mechanism m n 11 a vertical rod rexolying 
in bearings at top Hint bottom, and put iu motion by 
the pulley r, two henxy balls (« . r) are fastened to tho 
ends of bent lexers <»/ a, u 1 «i # ), the centre oi which is 
at 6, these lowri passing through a slot made m the 
rod m nt h, and secured by a pm passing through both 
eides ol this and tin* two lexers ; the levers thus turn- 
ing on tho pm it e<m be tnado to recede from, or bo 
drawn towards each other, like the arms ol a pair of 
pincers ; the ends o', a ' are attached to small links 
Ob »), joined to pr# jrcting snugs (o, o) by small studs 
or pins ; to keep the leioiH a a in *hpir true position, 
they are made to move within guides {f t f ) : a *top 
('/ d) is sometimes fastened to tho roil «i, having 
circular parts cut out at the extremities. When tho 
“ governor" ia at rest, tho balls rest on this stop; nu 
the rod being put hi motion by tho pulley r t tho centri- 
fugal force generated r wises tho balls to 11 y outwards, 
thus opening the extent between a a, and, on the 
contrary, lessening the distance between a ' a'; this 
acting upon the links ;i, s c insert the projecting snu^s 
and attached ring to slide upwards on the rod *»i this 
raises the end of the lexer * *, depresses the other end 
and the lever / f, thus tinning the valve attached to 
tho lever m the steam-pipe r. Tho action thue 
described takes place whenever the engine revolving 
too fast, causes tho governor- balls to fly out, and abuts 
in a corresponding degree the valve iu the steam-pipe ; 
thus less steam is admitted to the cylinder*, the engine 
necessarily goes slower, the governor revolves at a lesa 
speed, the centrifugal force is lessened, the hells fall 
inwards towards the rod m, the nog moo slides down- 
wards, the lever 1 1 is pulled upwards, and more steam 
is admitted to the cylinder by the opening of the 
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valve; the meed of the angina i« again accelerated, shock; e deaideratnm the vain* of whioh me/ be 
again to be cheeked if too high, nod so on; tbna keep* known, when we atate that before its introduction 
ing the engine at a nearly regular speed. This it many machine* could not be driven by oontiimona 
one of the beautiful self-acting motions which make power. In many cases the belt is moved from one 
machines adjust their various movements almost with pulley to another by hand ; this is, however, attended 
' restive intelligence, and examples of which will be with some danger, as the hand of the operator in 
f >und in numerous departments of practical machinery, sometimes drawn m by the revolving wheel, A method 
In figs. 61 and 62 we give other forms of governors, by whieh the movement is effected is seen in fig 66 
V form of governor in which the inclined plane is a where J, d are the pulleys, and « the belt ; the belt 
ifiticeable feature is shown m fig. 63, the vertical mores within the forked end of a lever (6 6) the centre 
puidie <i turns on an upright bearing, and is made to of which is at c; by moving this lever from side to 
revolve in the ordinary manner, & disc ( h l) having side, it is obvious that the belt can be easily moved 
two circular inclined planes (c, r) on the outer edges, from pulley to pulley. Another method sometimes 
•s firmly keyed on to the spindle a; a cross bend [dd) t used » shown in fig. 60, where a is the shaft, r e a 
having wings or fans (e, r) at its extremities, is mounted pulley driven by a belt from the moving power, and 
on the spindle a, so as to have a vertical sliding revolving iree'y on the shaft; a clutch, d, is attached 
motion up the spindle, and yet capable of revolving; to the tide ot the pulley r c; a lever, movable at 
fnotion pulleys {/, f) run on the circular inclined e, lies on the upper side of the dntoh; a gland, or 
planes or edges of the disc 6 6. a heavy hall (y) is car. cross-piece ( b 6), is fixed to the shaft; and cross* 
ried by and rests on the cross-head d , this keeps the pieces (n, n) are placed near the circumference of c e; 
rollers /, fax. the lowest point of the inclined planes ; bv moving the lever f x the elute hand pulley are moved 
the ena of the throtUe-valve 1 ever h rests upon the along the shaft till the prrj voting pieces *, n catch 
top edge of the hall* this moving up or down, accord- the gland 6 6, the shaft a a is thus set m motion, 
mg to the speed of the engine, shuts or opens Instead of having the lever, as in fig. 65, movable at 
the steam-valve, and thus regulates the supply of a centre (#), it is sometimes made with a iork, as at 
'team to the cylinder. The operation of the governor 6 6, fig. 57 this embraces the coupling a, yet allows 
i» as follows.— On the engine starting, the spindle a it to revolve freely the centre is ate. To avoid the 
begins to rotate, and carries round the cross -head d , shock in setting shafts too suddenly in motion, various 
as, however, the speed increases, the resistance of air plans are used . the fast-and-loose pulley is a very 
to the fans e , e retards its progress , the ah eels/, /con- effective plan, but it is not always convenient to apply 
sequently raise up the circular inclined plane, and it. The billowing is a method of cflVctin^ the engage, 
thereby raise the ball q and the lever h. In order to ment and disengagement of machinery without incur* 
provent the wheels being carried over the top of the ring a shock, it is termed the “ friction-cones.” On 
planes, stop-pieces ar« there placed, or slip (j) maybe the end ot the shaft *i, fig. 58, a clutch and conical 
made at the lower end of the liall or weight g, ana two piece are fixed, capable of longitudinal motion on the 
pins {k, 6-) screwed into the disc 6 6 ; the pins are fur- shaft <i, but made to revolve with it ; this is effected 
ms bed with adjustable buttons, the lip / will come in b having a key {< ) fixed on the abaft, along which 


mehed with adjustable buttons, the lip / will come in b having a key (*) fixed on the abaft, along which 
ntact with those, and prevent the wheels from rising the clutch moves in a slot made in ita interior surface. 
i high. The fty- wheel is a contrivance for accuinu- Suppose m to be the wheel, fixed on the end of tho 
latmg power. Thus tho power expended on it is given main shaft d, provided with a corneal piece (c), the 
out while the crank is at its dead points. Buckle's j interior of which receives the extenor cone b ; by 


pneumatic equalizer is also another method of accuinu- means of the lever the clutch and cone 6 is moved 
iatmg power. A familiar example is met with in the along the shaft ; on 6 entering e, the fnetion created 
“oming and embossing machine . a quick running screw is sufficient to move the shaft J and wheel at. When 
works in a vortical frame; at the lower end a punch or m gear, they are held by means of a screw or by a 
die is placed, beneath this, on a small table, the com weight. On either of tho shafts a or d being stopped, 
to be struck, or the article to be emho -sod, is placed ; t he cones fall out of gear, and the connection is stopped . 
to the upper end of the screw a horizontal lever with | Another mode adopted for obviating the shock m en* 
long arms is firmly fixed ; heavy balls or weights are i gaging and disengaging machinery is illustrated in 
fix«d at the extremities of the lever, the workman fig. Gil. A pulley is fixed on the end of the shaft a; 
whirls the lever and weights rapidly round . the power this being tightly embraced by a tViction-band (e), 
thus accumulated is given our, m making the screw projecting snugu (6, 6) are placed on the periphery of 
descend with great force. A modification of this, the band; a clutch and cross-piece («*) on the shaft m 
machine is used m making the slits in steel pens, j has projection**, or prongs (if, d) , on the clutch being 
and in pnnehmg the eyes of needles. J£noa<*in<. i moved along the ehalt m by the lever, tho prongs d, a 
ahd DibBMOAOiim or &U cm a buy nr Moriojr.-— | catch the snugs 6, 6 on the fnction-band ; this slips 
The couplings, which we bavo already desenlied, i round on the pulley, till the friction becomes equal to 
are contrivances by whioh shafts are not only con- the resistance, and the shall gradually attains the 
aected together, but admit of their disconnection 

when required. It is obvious, however, that this cau rr 

only be attained when the shafts are at rest. In ■ T 

almost every variety of machine it is necessary to j j 

have means whereby the motion from the prime mover j — rv. * 

can be applied to, and as readily taken from, the vC ^ 

actuated machine, and this without stopping or alter- / y 

mg the power. In the ingenious and complicated / fy , «\\ 

machines employed in the colton manufacture, it is Iff A\ 

matter of surprise to the uninitiated how easily the r I If A\ * 

attendants cau set one part in motion or stop it ; and I t J I r 

this without altering in any way the movement of the l \ ■ , t ;// 

other parts or of the shafts which communicate the Vf ’// 

motion from the prime mover. The simplest, ami \ V . / 

certainly the most perfect contnvance for ei, gaging V$v . _ * .sh „ 

and disengaging machinery, is that termed th« ‘last- \* -1' 

snd-loose pulley.' ' Let a a, fig 5t, be the ••halt to 

which the motion is to be applied when required, a b/J 

pulley (6; revolving loosely on the shaft; the puller e 
is ot the same diameter, and is fixed on the shaft by 

means of a key ; whan the belt from the driving- rig. on, 

pulley is running on 6, the shaft obtains r-> motion, as 

the oulley freely revolves on it ; but on the b -It being . motion of the clutch. A modification of this itiethod 
shifted by hand to the pulley c, th« shaft beams to is exemplified in the '* fricium-wheels/’ Let a «, 
revolve. This movement is almost universally used in ■ fig. fid, be the pulley or wheel which is capable of 
machines of every kind. Simple as it appears, it u I being set in and out of gear by any of the methods wa 
80 effective that the start is effected with little or no j have shown; the eye of this is made as large as nos- 
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Able ; in the inside of this, small pieces of brass (e a) 
are fixed in each positions that jpmching-sorews (d, d), 
pressing npon them, are plaoea between the arm* of 
the wheel or pulley. On the shaft to be dmen a boss 
or friotion-wheel is accurately turned, so as to lit the 
eye of the wheel a is; by means of the screw d d, the 
brasses e, e are made to press on the surface of m, and 
are so adjusted that the friction created is equal to 
the resistance offered by the wheel : as soon as the 
resistance by any means exceeds thu, the wheel a a 
begins to more over the boss wi, tho shaft, m continues 
its motion, and tho wheel becomes stationary, thus 
the breakage of the teeth of the wheel or n! the pulley 
is avoided. When machinery is suddenly stopped, or 
its direction is reversed, an the shaft beginning to turn 
the wjrong way, it is necessary to have b»me means of 
stopping the motion ol the driving-shaft. A contri- 
vance for effecting this is nhowu in hg. til to the 



clutch it on the shaft m, and tho wheel r on the shaft 
b, projections with oblique laces are attached ; tlc'sn 
exactly fit into each other when in gear; the wheel c 
and clutch a are allowed to movoon tho shafts, the 
wheel .x being capable of moving round on it, longi- 
tudinal motion, turn e\ or, being prevented by two pius 
placed at each end, as at a u, the clutch moves longi- 
tudinally along tho shaft, but cannot revolve thereon 
by the intervention of the key «, as before described. 
On the clutch a being rimed along the shaft l>y a 
lever, the faceB come m contact, and the shaft m is 
moveil ; on the wheel n receiving any increase of 
speed or pressure, the oblique faces fall out ol contact. 

Mack keel, intlk'-c-rel (l)u maekretl, Jr tin Lat 
maculatin', spotted), a member of the Seoiuhcndtc, a 
family of ucanllmptcrygunis fishes, ami know n by the 
ecientitlc appell.it lmi ol »S’« omhrr unite t, a* cording to 
tlio Linuiean system. The generic cli. tractors of the 
mackerel are as follows —Scales on the bodv small and 
smooth; vcilicul ibis not hearing scales, two dm sal 
fins widely separated, some of tho pustouor ra>sof 
the second dorsal aiul the anal fin fi on, fm nimg Quiets , 
sides of the tail shghtlv carinat<*d, one row of small 
conical teeth in each jaw ; the parts of the gill-covers 
without deulicululiuns or spines, and, lastly, tlu« 
liranchiostegous rays seven in number. Lta usual 
length vanes between twelve and sixteen inches ; hut it 
is occasionally found m northern acts of even gi cater 
size. The nose is pointed, and the under jaw is tho 
longest. The colour of the back above the lateral line 
is a fine green, traced with rich blue, and marked 
with broad dark descending line* It is Mid that the 
males have these dark transverse bands nearly stmiglit, 
while tho females have them boa itifullv undulated. 
The sides and under surface art of a '(.liver-colour 
traced with brilliant golden tints ; altogether, the 
mookerel is one of tho moat benutitul rf tie hen It was 
supposed, originallv, to bo a fish t passage • hut there 
» no doubt that this assertion is untrue, as it is caught 
nearly the whole year mund off the Cornish coast. As 
an article of food, the mackerel is m gr« t request, and 
those taken in May and .Tune are said to be superior j 
to $h«aso caught later in the year. Th* fishery is very 1 
eytenunq^and the returns they bring in to the different 
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The most common mode of fishing is by drift-nets, 
and the method is thus described by Mr. Tamil 
“ The drift-net is twenty feet deep by one hundred and 
twenty feet long, well corked nt the top, but without 
lead at the bottom. They are made of small fine twine, 
wluoh is tanned of a reddish-brown colour to preserve 
it from the aotlon of tho sea-water ; and it ia thereby 
I rendered much more durable. The size of the mesh is 
| about two and a half inches, or rather larger. Twelve, 
| fifteen, or sometimes eighteen of these nets areattarbed 
1 lengthwise by tying along a thick rope, called the drift- 
ropc, and at the ends of each net, to each other. When 
arranged for depositing m the sea, a large buoy attached 
to the end of the drift-rope is thrown overboard; the 
vessel is put before the wind, and as she sails along, the 
rope, with the nets thus attached, is passed over the 
Bteru into the water till the whole of the nets are run 
out. Tho nets thus deposited hang suspended in the 
water perpendicularly, twenty feet deep from the dnft- 
rope, and extending from throe-quarters of a mile to 
a mile, and even a mile aud a half, depending on the 
number of nets belonging to the party or company en- 
gaged in fishing together. When the whole ot the uets 
arc thus handed out, the drift-rope is shifted from the 
stern to the how of the boat, and she tides by it as if 
nt anchor. The benefit gained by tho boat's banging 
at tho end of the drift-rope is, that the net is kept 
Htinincd in a straight line, which, without this pull 
upon it, w ould not he the case. The nets are shot in the 
evening, and sometimes hauled once during the night, 
or allowed to remain in the water until the morning. 
The fish roving in the dark through tho water hang in 
flio meshes of the net, which aro large enough to admit 
< hem beyond the gill-covers ami pectoral fins, but not 
lurge enough to allow' the thickest part of the body to 
pass through. The nets are thus hauled m — a capstan 
on deck ib manned, and thn drift-rone attached to it ; 
ouo mini itunds forward to untie tn» upper edge of 
each net from the drift-rope, while others hand in the 
ne! with (he fish ou one side of tho vessel, the other 
being devoted to hauling in the lnft-rope The whole 
n f the net in, and the fish secured, the vessel runs hack 
| into harbour, or deposits her cargo on board *ome 
swifter boat in company, which cai ncs it to the nearest 
market '• Tho mm kercl is also taken by line-fishing, 
mi* of t 1 *» h. ~t h,i ‘ - 1 • og i sina 11 tapering piece of red 
cli • .w.i h ■! c i ; ■■ v I it »- .!■ (See Fisheries.) 

M ii i 1 •< i, is 1 in * ot William Maclnre, 

a Nottli- American geologist), m Hot , agon, of thonat. 
ord Mnracetr The wood of the species M. tint ana, 
a native of the West Indies and Smith America, is of 
a golden-yellow colour, and is much employed in this 
country and elsewhere as a dyeing agent. It is com- 
monly known as fuhtic, or oldftibt ?e, to distinguish it 
from young fustic. {Sec Khus ) The fruit is edible. 
Another species, Jf aurantuua , supplies the fruit Called 
the On me orange, the juice of which is used by some ot 
the Ho.l Indians as a yellow war-paint . 

Mai KAuroTic.s, mn-kra-ln-of-ika (Gr maleroe . long, 
and In »<, life), is applied to tho science of prolonging 
life. (See f*»orviTY.) 

Mackoptpfk, nia-ln n-pi'-prr (Gr. matron, long; Lat. 
piptr , pepper), in Hot , a gen of thonat. ord. Fiper- 
tune The species M mcthyiticum is the celebrated 
Ava pnpper-shriih, fiom the rhizoiuc of which the 
Houth-Sea islanders prepare un intoxicating dnnk, 
called ant, or ram. The plant has been used medi- 
cinal!) in chronic rheumatism and venereal affections. 

Mac roue v, mak mid-rd (Gr. makrot, long; oura, 
tail), in Nat. Hist , the term given to the long-tailed 
Decapods ; as, for instance, the sbrimp9,prawns, lobsters, 
&.c At the extremity of the tail tliero is a kind of fin, 
laterally expanded. This serves to propel the animal 
through the water by its action, which is that of a 
vertical stroke 

Mac tim, Mactrad v, mW-tril, mukdrd'-dr t *fam . of 
molluscous nuimsls <>f the ord. Canchiftra Dimyarta. 

Maccijr, unW-u-le (Lat., spots), in Ast . are dark 
spots appearing on the luminous surfaces of the son 
and moon, and oven some of the planets The solar 
maculje are dark spots of an irregular and changeable 
figure. Thev are said to have been first observed by 
Galileo in 1610 in Italy, and Harriot in England, un- 
known to and independent of each other 
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ItmAAeur 

French title, originally applied only to female taints end 
ladies of qniAity, but whioh is now common to ell married 
women, of whatever rank or condition. Under the 
old Frenoh monarchy, the daughters of the sovereign 
received this tills; the eldest being simply Madame, 
the ethers Madame Elisabeth, Ac. More strictly, 
however, it belonged to the wife of the king’s eldesi 
brother, the sister of the king's father or mother, 01 
the (eldest daughter of the dauphin, by only ono oJ 
whom could the title be borne at the same time. Mes< 
demoiselles wasthe title of honour borne by the daugh- 
ters of the king's younger sons, and of his brothers 
and uncles ; the one taking precedence of the others 
m rank or birth being Mademoiselle. 

Maddfk. (See Rcbia.) 

Madhouse. (See Lunatic Astluk.) 

Madness. (See Lunacy, Insanity.) 

M ado* ba, «i d-don'-nu (Ital., my lady), n word o 
n.illy used in Italy, like Madame in France, as a title 
of honour and dignity ; but now more particularly ap- 
plied to tho Virgin Mary, as, in other languages, she is 
called Our Lady. It is also applied to a number of 
celebrated pictures m which tho Virgin forms the solo 
or principal ohjeot ; as the Madonna di San Sisto, of 
Kaffaclle, now m the picture-gallery at Dresden. 

M adrefoke, m&d'-rc-pore, a term first employed by 
Imperati to designate a geuus of coral-building am- 
mali", in which the calcareous axis has its whole surface 
hesot with small lamellate and stellate depressions. 
Etymologically, the word in a compound of tho Fiench 
mndrf , spotted, and tho Latin porus, a pore. Tli 
genus wa« adopted by LiniifeiiR, who ranked it uinong 
lus Vermes Zoaphifa , and characterized it as follows — 
"Animal resembling a medusa; coral with lamellate 
star-shaped cavities." 

Madrigal, indd'-re-gnl (Sp., Fr.), is a kind of short 
poem, having generally fewer verses than tho Bonnet, 
and admitting of greater liberty in the arrangement of 
tho rhymes and verses. It expresses m simple language 
somo tender | and delicate thought, generally ol hi 
amatory or pastoral chai actor, though occasionally it 
ventures upon a higher strain. The etymology of the 
word is uncertain, and numerous opinions have been 
hazarded regarding it. Tho earliest madrigals wen* 
those ot Lemmoot Fi-doia, set to inusio by Cascll.i, 
who is mentioned hv Dante. They woro generally cul- 
tivated in Europe ltom the latter part of tho 15th to 
the end of the lMh -« ***■ irv In England they attained 
a high v « ■ * d i ug tho reign of Eliza- 

beth, and are said to be in no way infeimr to those of 
Italy ; tho best known among English madrigal writers 
being Orlando Gibbons. The madngals of Tasso are 
among tho finest specimens of Italian poetry. 

Magazine, mitg-a zee» t (V r. magaztn), in Lit., i« the 
name given to certain periodical works of a miscella- 
neous character, containing a variety ot essays in pros© 
end verse, reviews, Ac. The use of tho word in this 
sense is of modern introduction, being in England first 
adopted in "The Gentleman's Magazine," the first 
number of which was published in January, 1731, ami 
which has been regularly continued monthly to the 
present time. Soon after "The Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine," a rival work appeared under tho title of "Thr 
London Magazine but it was discontinued in 17h1 
"The Scots Maguzine," which was commenced at 
Edinburgh in 1739, is ulso numbered with tho things 
that were. Bcfnio the establishment of " Tho Gentle- 
man's Magazine," the periodical publications were 
almost wholly confined to political transactions and to 
foreign and domestio occurrences. Tho magazines, 
however, have opened up extensive and various fields 
of inquiiy, and hate been the moans of diffusing a 
general habit of reading throughout the country. In 
tho present day aiticlcs by our most distinguished 
literary men ana men of science are to he lound in 
our magazines, so important a branoh of literature 
nave they now become. 

Magdalen Asylums, is the name given 

to certain institutions which have recently been esta- 
blished in some of our larger towns, to afford a retreat 
to penitent prostitutes, and to enable them to fornke 
their ev il modo of life. A society for this object was 
established in London in 1758, principally by tne exer- 
tions of Dr. Dodd. These institutions nave been the 
means of effecting much good, and of restoring to 
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their families and to society many who would hate 
olhnwiM been le.t. By lu the gnetrr number it 
those who have been protected in such asylums have 
subsequently continued respectable and correct in 
their behaviour. In the asylum they are employed in 
various Linds of work, and no one who has conducted 
herself with propriety in the house is allowed to leave 
it unprovided for. 

Magdalen College, OxroBD, maud'-uden, was 
founded in 1168, by William of Way nflete, bishop ot 
Winchester, and lord high chancellor of England, for 
a president, 40 fellows, 30 scholars called tit hum, i 
schoolmaster, an usher, & chaplains, an organist, 8 
cleiks, utul 1G choristers. The statutable restriction ol 
fellow slops to cerfaiu counties and dioceses w abolished 
bj un ordinance framed for tho college under powers 
granted by 17 A 18 Viet . e 81 j and ten of the fellowships 
arc to be suspended, and ten dcmyahipa ndJed to the 
htuliit.iblo number. Dcmyahipa hereafter to be filled 
up are to be t enable, without reference to plat e of birth, 
for tho year*, and no longer. Twenty exhibitions are 
to be established tor deserving persons in need of 
support, at tho university; and four professorships 
(to bo called the Waynflote professorships) are to 
bn founded and maintained wit nin tho college, m lieu 
of the lectureships mentioned in the existing .statutes. 
Among the eminent perbons who received llieiT edu- 
cation at tins college aie Cardinal Wolsey, Lilly tho 
giammari.in, Fox tlio lnnityrologiet, Hampden, 
Hammond, Addison, and Gibbon. The number or 
members ol* convocation ih M3, of members on the 
bools 2511. — Itef Oxford Umvet sity Calendar for 1873. 

Magdalen Hall, Oxford, was erected by Jlisbop 

ay nflete, lor students previous 1o admission into his 
college, uud was governed by ono of tho follows till 
1003, when it became an independent hall. This hall 
is possessed of one benefice, lour scholarships for per- 
sons educated at Worcester-cathedral school, four 
■pen scholarships, two exhibitions for persons educated 
at the Hampton Lucy hrliool, and two exhibitions m 
he appointment, of tho principal. All the 8choluri-l>ips 
m«l evlnbitioiii’arc tenable for three years. If, m too 
udgmeut ot the principal, candidates from the above- 
lien honed schools shall not be of auflleient merit, the 
i holnrsliips and exhibitions are to bo thrown open 
o general competition Number of members of coll- 
ocation 153, of members on the books 273. — ltef. 
7.' ' V - ' C ' ’«» /or 1S72. 

. (’AWiiRinGB, was lmilt hy 
Edwaul htaffoid, duke of Buckingham, in 1519, under 
he mono of Buckingham llom-e, on the sito of an 
mcicnl hostel, belonging to the abbeys of Ely, llumsey, 
nd Walden. On tho attainder of tho duke, it fell to 
be erown, and was granted to Thomas lord Audley o £ 
iV alden, lord high chancellor of England, who in 
endowed it (or a muster and four follows. It had 
fourteen bye fellowships; but by tho liewbtutulcs 
it is d» t laied that,— (1) "No person bliall hereafter 
lie elected to any bye fellowship now existing in tho 
college , (2) theio shall hereafter be eight open fel- 
lowship-on (ho foundation ot tho college, the condi- 
tions of (enuie being specified in tho new statutes; 
(1) the additional fellows mid (heir successors shall 
be denominated respectively the Spendlufle, Wray, 
Drurv, and Millington fellows, m commemoration of 
t lie bcnciat t ions made to the college by Mr. Spendluffc, 
v..r r « H4t.-r.ijpr Wray, tho Key. Drue Drury, and Dr. 

M ■ . " It is also deelned that (pxcept those 

scholui ships and exhibitions, flm right of preference 
to winch is by net ]«l A 20 Viet. c. bH, preserved to 
particular schools) all restrictions shall bn entirely 
removed, and tho totul amount of such echolarslups 
and exhibitions shall form a general fund for open 
scholarships. There shall beicafter he three open 
scholarships of at least £(U>, three of at least £10, and 
six of at least £20 a year each.— Kef. Cambridge Uni* 
verity Calendar, 

AIagdsbchg Centuries. (See Centubxes o* 
Magdfddbg.) 

Maggot, mSf-got (W. mat/rod), in general language, 
a term used to designate tho larvicof dipterous, by- 
menopterous, and some coleopterous insects. • (See 
iNSECT-TBANSrOBVAZXONS.) 

Magi, mui'-ji, was tho name given to the caste 
of priests among tho ancient Mcdcs and Persians* 
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Magio Magna Chart* 

The etymology of the word is doahtfal, bat it has been over the element! of fire, air, earth, and water, u 
conjectured to be oonnected with the root of the well as over the persons and affairs of men. Conse- 
Greek mega* and Latin magnus, signifying great, quently, every disease which flpsh Is heir to was 
The magi formed one of the sis tribes into whip h the laid to the charge of some particular demon. When a 
Medes were originally divided, and on the downfall person was seized with a fever, or other complaint, 
of the Median empire, they continued to retain a great they never thought of searching for the natural cause 
degree of power and authority with the conquerors, of the disease, and so caring it; bat, attributing the 
being the recognized minis! era of the national religion, complaint to the possession of some demon, they 
The great apostle of their religion was Zoroaster endeavoured to drive it forth by means of ineantstions 
They were eo celebrated for their enchantments, that and charms. These notiona spread from the Egyptians 
they have given name to the art of magic or enchant* to the Hebrews, amongst whom we find a belief that 
ment. They w ere also learned as astrologers, and nearly every disease was due to the agency of demons 
their nume was applied to any one celebrated for or devils Superstitions of a similar stamp were also 
wisdom ; hence the wise men ol tlie Fast who came to brought from Egypt and Chaldea by fythagorms, and 
eea Jesus are simply called magi. {Sre Guj bbfs.) transmitted by him and his followers to the Platoniats 
Magic, mtij'-ik (Lat. magi a).— In its ancient sense, of Greece. The advanoe of the Christian religion, the 
this word signified the science and doctrine of the magi, revival of learning, and the progress of natural science, 
or wise men of Persia; in a more modern sense, magic long ago banished this kind of superstition from all 
ia a science which teaches how to perform wonderful the enlightened European nations.— Scott’s De- 
and surprising feats, or to produce unexpected dlccta. monologif and Witchcrafts Brewsters Letter* pm 
Originally, the word magic carried with it an innocent Natural Magic ; Quarterly Review, vole. 48, 69: Win- 
and praiseworthy meaning, being used to rignify the dischmann’B Inquiries respecting Astrology, Alchemy, 
Study of wisdom and the more sublime parts of and Magic (in German, Frankfort, 1818). 
knowledge. When, however, the anen-nt magi engaged Magicians, t ud-jxsh^ane, is applied to snob as prac- 
themselves in astrology, divination, sorcery, nnd other tine the art of magic. Tbeearly Christians were derided 
similaubrsnchcs ot the occult sciences, the term magic by this name because it was pretended that our Saviour 
became in time of bad repute, nnd wns only used to wrought, his miracles by magic. Even in the time of 
signify an unlawful and diabolical art, depending outlie Augustine, that writer speaks of a popular belief among 
assistance ot the devil and of the spirits of the dead the enemies of the Church, that Christ had written 
The possession of magical powers has formed a portion boohs on magic, which he delivered to Peter and Paul 
ot superstitious belief among all nations at all times; for the use of Ins disciples. 

hnt or all people, the ancient Homans were the most Magic Lantfbn, a species of optical instrument, 
superstitious in this and other respects. Thev placed the object ol w Inch is to obtain an enlarged roprespn- 
the utmost belief in auguries and divinations. It is also tation of figures on a Bcreen in a darkened room, by 
a remarkable fact, that whilo their religion decreed means of light issuing from a lamp or candle and pa«s- 
theso rites, they were always searching alter fresh ex- ing through a convex lens. The instrument consists 
citement from others, which were not only unaui lu*i izcd of a lantern, generally of tin, and of a cubical form, in 
but condemned by their own laws. Amongst these may the interior of which is the light. At a perforation in 
be mentioned tlw magical practices of tho Thessalian one of the sides is applied a tube, projecting horizon- 
witches, of the Persian magi, nnd of the sorcereis of tally from it. Within tho tube, and immediately be- 
Egypt and Phrvgia, and the numberless other foreign for e tho aperture, 19 a lens, often nearly a hemisphere 
nations with whom they were brought in contact bj m form, nnd three or four inches in diameter; the tabs 
their conquests. The emperors were constantly issuing also carries within it another, which is furnished with 
and renewing edicts ngniust these practices 111 the most, a convex lens, and is capable of a small movement for 
ineffectual manner, and it is probuble that trom this t lie purpose of adjustment. Between the lenses in the 
circ um stance magic began to he looked upon ns a lube uml tho front of tho lantern _ is a groove, which 
black and unholy art, — an idea which became looted eceives a rectangular frame containing a glass plate, 
in the minds of the inhabitants of southern Europe »n which are painted, m transparent colours, the 
In the Worth, supernatural power was looked upon wf»* nbjpct« ^f which an enlarged view is required. It is 
high respect; and m the Host, thefa.ourite Innu «( . used as a toy, and affords amusement from 

sorcery and magic, the professors have been looked tho grotesque character of the figures ; it is also used 
upon as venerable rather than as lintctul from time to enlarge tho diagrams in astronomical and other 
immemorial. According to Cornelius Agnppa, magic lectures, so as to be clearly seen by the audience.. The 
may bo divided into three kinds, — natural, celestial, magic lantern is said to have been invented by Kircher 
and ceremonial or superstitious. Natural magic is 111 tho 17th century. It is described by him in his **Ars 
simply the application of natural active causes to Magna Lucia et Umbra*.** The invention, however, is 

C assive subjects, by means of which manv surprising, 'so attributed to Cellini, who died in 1670. 

utyet natural, effects are produced. Without doubt, Magimxk, mit-jis'-ter (Lat., master), was formerly a 
such havo been some of those miracles wrought by title conferred upon one who had attained to some 
onoiout magicians, whose knowledge of the venous .legree of emincuce in literature or science. Those 
powers of nature, 1 here is reason to believe, was much ‘vlio aro now styled doctors were formerly termed 
greater than tlie self-sufficiency of modern vanity is niagistn. 

willing to admit. Amongst the Crusaders and other Magisthatf, milf-is-trait (Lat. magistratus ), is a 
Christian warriors ot the middle ages, niHgic was public civil officer vested with the executive govern- 
looked upon ns a peculiar ally of the infldcN, with ment, or some branch of it. Of magistrates some are 
whom they were in contact. In their imagination, also, supreme, in whom the sovereign power of the stats 
the luhnspitable North was peopled with enchanted resides; others are subordinate, deriving their authority 
costles ana spectral illusions. In the romances of the from the supreme magistrate, accountable to him for 
period, founded ou historical encounters, there is their conduct, and acting in an inferior or secondary 
usually a good magician, who sides with the Chnstian sphere In this country the supreme legislative power 
party; while necromancers, who work evil, hack up is vested m the parliament, and the supreme executive 
the infidels. Celestial magio closely resembles judicial power in the crown. The subordinate magistrates are 
astrology. It attributes to spirits a kind of rule or principally sheriffs, coroners, justices of the peace, 
dominion over the planets, nud to the planets a rule constables, surveyors of highways, and guardians and 
over the destinies of men. On this foundation, a overseers of the poor. Under their particular names 
ridiculous kind of system was built nr Superstitious in oth< r parts of this work will be fonnd an account of 
muffic consists in tho invocation of devils. Its effects tho di ferent kinds of magistrates, 
are usually evil, but surpassing the powers of nature, Magna Chabta, n/lq^-nA kai J ~t& (Lat., the great 
being supported by eomo supposed compact, either charter), in the constitutional history of England, is tho 
taeit or express, w ith evil spirits. There is every reason ' Great Charter of Liberties" extorted fnnn King John 
to bolieve that this species of magic originated in in 1215. This charter is usually regarded as the con* 
Egypt. The first magicians mentioned in history were stitutional basis of English liberties; but in many of 
Egyptians; and that people, so famed for their its piovislons it seems only to have been a ^declaration 
wisdom, not only believed in the existence of demons, , ol the rights which had been enjoyed in England be- 
but also that different orders of these spirits presided | fore the Conquest. The Anglo-Saxon institutions and 
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Henry L, when he drat wiied the crown, to the enla 
sion of his elder brother Robert, being desirous to win 
the favour of theSaxon as well as the Norraau inhabit- 
ants of the country, granted a charter, restoring many 
of the ancient hbertie*, and removing many of the 
feudal oppressions to which the military tenants of the 
crowd were liable at the hands of the king. To the 
weakness or imbecility of King John we owe the pos- 
session of the Magua Charts, which, if it did not found 
the liberties of Iho English nation, at least defined and 
settled them. The barons, by the illegal and violent 
measures of the king, were driven to take measures for 
their own defence. At length a conference was held 
at Huunymede, on the Thames, between Staines and 
Windsor, on the 15th of June, 1215, and ufter a long 
dismission the Blagna Charts was signed. To secure 
the execution of the charter, John was compelled to 
surrender the city and Tower of London, to be held by 
the barons till August 15, or nntil he hod completely 
executed the charter. Further, tho barons chose 
twenty-five of their number to be guardians of the 
liberties of the realm, with power to make war npon 
the king if he should violate the charter. The Mngn t 
Charta redressed many grievances incident to feudal 
tenures ; prohibited unlawful amercements, distresses, 
or punishments, and restrained the royal prerogative 
of purveyance and pre-emption; it regulated the for- 
feiture of lauds; established the testamentary power 
of the subject over part of his personal estate ; laid 
down the law of dower; enjoined a uniformity of 
weights and measures; gave new encouragement to 
commerce ; forbade the alienation of lands in mort- 
main ; guarded against delava and denials of just tee; 
fixed the court of Common Vie is at Westminster, and 
brought the trial of issues within tho rcuch of all free, 
men by means of assises and circuits; confirmed and 
established the liberties of tho city of London, and 
other cities, boroughs, towns, and ports el the king- 
dom; and protected every individual of the nation in , 
fhe enjoyment of Iiih life, liberty i»> 1 p- "■‘'■r'v. tinlesH I 
declared to bo forfeited by tho i • . ins peers | 

or the law of the land. Morn p/irtu ularly it dtvl.irrs 
that “ tho Church of England shnll be free and have 
her wrhole rights and her liberties inviolable ," that 
“ neither we nor our bailitla shall s< uo anvl.nni or rent 
for ativ debt so long as the chattels ot the debtoi nre 
Mifflf lent to pay the debt ; nor shall the sureties of the 
debtor bo distrained so long as the pnmip.il debtor is 
sufficient for tho payment of the debt tli.it “ iio 
scutage or aid shall bo imposed in our kingdom unless 
by the general council of our kingdom, except for rrin- 
oining our person, making our eldest son a knight, and 
once foi marrying our**ldes.t daugbti r, and for these 
there bhull bo paid a reasonable nid “ft freeman 
shall not bo amerced for a small fault, but after the 
manner of the fault, and for a great crime according t< 
tho heiriousncss of it, saving to him his contcnemeut 
(*. the means of his livelihood ; ns the tools of u m< 
chanie, or tho like), and after tho same manner a 
merchant, saving to him bis merchandise , and a vil- 
lein shall bo amerced after the same manner, saving to 
him his wainage this plough, waggons, Ac.) , and none 
of these aforesaid amerceaments bhull bo assessed hut 
by tho oath of honest men in the neighbourhood 
* “ no freeman shall he tajgcn, or imprisoned, or disseised, 
or outlawed, or banished, or anyways destroy'd; noi 
will we pass upon him, nor will we send upon him, un- 
less by the lawful judgment of his peers or by the law 
of the land; wo will sell to no man, we will not deny 
to any man, either juatice or right “ al< merchants 
shall have safe and secure conduct to go out of and to 
come into England, and to stay there nnd to pass, us 
well by land as by water, for buying nnd selling, by the 
ancient and allowed customs, without any evil tolls, 
except in tirao of war, or when they arc of any 
nation at war with ns “it shall bo lawful for tho 
time to come for any one to go out of our kingdom 
and to return safely and securely by land or by water, 
saving hie allegiance to lis “ wo will not make any 
justices, constables, shenfib, or bailiffs, but of such as 
know the law of the realm and mean duly to observe 
it ; M “if any one has been dispossessed or deprived by 
us without the legal judgment of his peers, of nis lands, 
Sol 
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let the matter be decided by the five*nd-twenty faaiwoe 
hereafter mentioned for the preservation of the peaoe.** 
These concessions being unwillingly granted by the 
king, would gladly bare been withdrawn; but the 
barons were watchful of their interests, and bis son 
Henry III. was obliged to make one or more t*i 
ratifications of the charter. “ It was,” says Bir James 
Mackintosh, speaking of the Magna Charta, “a pecu- 
liar advantage that the consequences of its principles 
were, if we may so speak, only discovered gradually 
and slowly. It gave out on eaoh occasion onlyao 
much of the spirit of liberty and reformation as tho 
ir cum stances of succeeding generations required, and 
as their character would safely bear. For almost five 
centuries it was appealed to as the dcoiuve authority 
on behalf of the people, though commonly eo far only 
as the necessities of each case demanded. “ To have 
produced it, to have preserved it, to have matured it* 
i constitute the immortal claim of England upon the 
; esteem of mankind.” — fief. The Great Charter and 
, Charter of the Forest , by Sir W. Blackstone; The 
I Ena'ish Confutation, by Sir E. 8. Creasy. 

M \i.n me /•ml-nm'-e*te (Lat. magnus, great, 
| and animus, mind), is literally great-mindedness, the 
possession of a mind above being swayed to andjfco by 
the good or evil of this life. Magnanimity was. a 
virtue much extolled by tho ancient philosophers. 

1 Miqxpsia, milij-ne'-she-a (from Magnesia, a oity of 
T yd is, near which it was originally found), one of a 
croup of alkaline earths, of wluoh baryta, strontie, and 
nmc, form tho other members. It w the oxide of the 
metal magnesium (which see), am) is generally pre- 
pared by ealeiuuig the carbonate at a high heat, until 
it glows with a jieciiliar.tyiiiinous appearance, called 
brightening. It is much used m pharmacy, under tho 
name of calcined magnesia. For the laboratory, it 
may be procured in a Btate of purity by igniting 
tho pure nitrate. Tt la a white powder, varying in 
density according to the source from which it ie 
obtained. It is unutterable by heat, and has never been 
fused. It slowly absorbs carbonic acid and water from 
tho air; moistened with water, it combines with it* 
raising (he temperature during tho union, and giving 
rise to hydrate of magnesia. Crystallized hydrate of 
• .n. ■ * i ' * * in nature aa the mineral brueite. It 

t ii i* powder, which slowly absorbs carbonic 
acid from tho air. its water is easily expelled by 
heat It i~ .r.n-lv soluble in water, forming a 
‘'olpfion i v i. ,i -g a i alkaline reaction. It is used in 
pharmacy as an antacid and cathartic. 

Mw.wisu, CvKiioNtTFS of —There are three oar- 
bonates of magnesia, — the bicarbonate, monocar- 
biumtc, and fmheanhonate. The niouocarhonato is 
found hi nature m a hydrated condition, as the mineral 
magnesite. Tho anhydrous Balt may lie prepared by 
plating a tube containing a solution of carlionato of soda 
in a strong glass tube containing a solution of sul- 

I diato of magnesia, scaling the outer tube hermetically, 
icating it to Fahr., and inverting the whole, so 
that the solutions may nux; crystalline grains of an- 
hydrous cat bonatc being deposited. It is insoluble in 
water, hut dissolves in acids. Heated, it becomes 
converted into magnesia. It dissolves in water satu- 
rated with rarbonio acid, forming bicarbonate of 
ningm“un. Tho suhearhonate is prepared by boihug 
a solution of tho sulphutn with excess of carbonate 
of potash or soda, and filtering and washing until 
the wu.-hmgs give no precipitate with chloride of ba- 
rium. Prepared thus, it forms a bulky while powder* 
and is known as light carbonate of magnesia* Tho 
hrt icy carbonate has the same composition, and is pre- 
pare^ by mixing hot solutions of carbonate of eoda 
and sulphate of magnesia. It is much less bulky than 
when prepsred in the preceding manner. Both forms 
are extensively used in medicine ss a cathartic and 
antacid. Caibonato of magnesia is capable of com- 
bining with other carbonates to form double salts. 
The double carbonates of magnesia, potash, soda, 
ammonia, and lime, are instances of this. 

Maowxbxa, Citratk of.— I bis salt in much used in 
pharmacy as a gentle aperient. *t is prepared by 
mixing powdered carbonate of magnesia and citric acid 
into a paste with a small quantity of water, and granu* 
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luting. A leaapoonful in water forms e pleasant effer- 
vescing cathartic of a gentle character, » 

Maonkbia, Nitbatb ,of. —titrate of magnesia 
ooeura in the mother-liquors of the sulphate refiners, 
it may be prepared by evaporating a solution of 
the carbonate in dilate nitrio aeid to crystallization. 
The salt forms deliquescent prism* of the formula 
MgNO f +0Aq. Exposed to » temperature of 482 3 
Fakr., it is converted into a basic nitrate, and all the 
nitrio acid is expelled by a red host. 

Magnesia, Phosphate op.— The bibane salt may be 
obtained by mixing hot concentrated solutions of the 
sulphate with phosphate of soda. It crystallizes m 
hexagonal neeolea^containing fourteen equivalents of 
water, winch are entirely expelled at a high tempera- 
ture, giving rise to pyrophosphate ol magnesia. Phos- 
phate of magnesia Is only interesting Irom entering 
into the composition of bones ol annuals. It is [also 
found in combination with ammonia, as a constituent 
of nrinary calculi. 

Maunkhia, Milioatfh op.- -numerous examples of 
those occur in tho mineral kingdom. Meerschaum, 
steatite, chrysolite, olivine, and peridnte, are all sili- 
cates of magnesia. Augite, ampmbnle, asbestos, and 
hornblende, arc double silicates ol lime and inagnesiu, 
moro or le*»s coloured by oxide ol non. Serpentine 
is a mixturo ol tho silicate mid hydrate, coloured with 
metallic oxides, and talc is u hydrated hilirstc. 

Maonknia, Sulphate or.— This salt < .curs in nature 
as hair tut It, as an efflorescence on certain magnesian 

metals, it exiits m sea-water and certain spring 
waters in considerable quantity. The «w **_■ i.f 
Kpsom, Cheltenham, Seidlitz, and 1’iiUns, are l.ll..••lls 
for tho amount of tins Hull they contain. The Bulphate 
of mugucsift of commerce, so extensively used in 
medicine as a cathartic, is prepared nt several ways; I 
the most common of which is to dissolve dolomite, 1 
or ie ».:ne ■ m l.mostono (earbonate of limo and mag- 
net-!’;, 1 1 i. li.'o aulphurie acid , by which nicuns snl- 
pliato oflnne is precipitated, mid tho sulphide of mag- 
nesia maybe obtained by evapoiating to ciyslnlli/ation. 
Its other sources aro tho mother-liquor ol sen-salt, 
ami refuse alum-liqu *rs This salt crystallizes in 
rectangular foiir-sideil ;i~— equivalents 
of water, which etll ■ i i i • . w ,*i ,.>y air. It is 
very soluble in water, UK) Jts of water dissolving 
ftB parts of the salt at ordinal v temperatures, and 
loO purls nt boiling-point. It is spnnugly soluble in 
aleolml. It is employed in the luhorutoi ) us iv rc-ugenl ; 
in which case it. should be made by dissolving tho pure 
carbonate in sulphuric ucul, as the eommci end salt is 
largely adnltei a ted with sulphate of soda. Its waiter 
of constitutionals capable of being replaced by alkaline 
sulphates, giving rise to double salts 

MAOKASirK, in Min , native caiboruto of mag- 
nesia, occurring in serpentine m compact hard amor- 
phous masses. 

MtQNAMinr, miaj-ue-ehr'-nm, lnChcm.,- -symbol Mg , 
equiv 12, spec, gi.vv ] 713,— the met: ic base of tho 
aNcaliiic earth nguena, flist isolated by Hussy, whi 
obtained i‘ !i.i ■ , • j> the ehloiulewith potassium 

at a high !■ ■ , . 1 1 is a white malleable silvery 

metal, constant m dij air, but bc.'ouung coveted with 
awhilAillm of mogiiesia in the presence o I moisture 
It decomposes water at tho boiling-point, eliminating 
hydrogen. Heated to dull redness in air or oxygen, it 
burns with a bright light, and is converted into mag- 
nesia. It fuaos at a rod heat , and may be distilled out 
ofcoutaetwith the air. It tonus only one oxide,— mag- 
nesia. Tho best method ol prep.ii mg magnesium is 
that lately patented by Mr. I? Sonstadt, which consists 
in exuporating a mixed solutn of the chlorides ol 

... „ 1 ■ odiuiu to a dry noss, which, when 

liiMtcil mill « •tiiimi in an iron vessel, yields tho metal 
m a state of comparative purity. This process pro- 
mises to yield magnesium in quantities, at a price 
that would aeouro its common use. In many of its 
characters, metallic magnesium resembles zinc. It 
is the lightest known metal that remains constant iu 
the air at ordinary temperatures. 

Maohisiuh, Chloride or, iu Chem.— Tins silt n 
found in large quantities, in company with the iodide 
and bromide, in the mother-liquors of salt-works ; but 
the pure salt is best prepared by dissolving the carbo- 
nate in hydrochloric acid, evaporating and crystallising. 

3C2 


The anhydrous chloride is made by saturating hydro- 
chloric acid with carbonate of magnesia ana adding 
excess of chloride of ammonium, evaporating to 
dryness, and heating in a platinum-dish. The doable 
chloride is decomposed, the whole of the chlonde of 
amnioniam being expelled, and the anhydrous chloride 
of magnesium remaining behind. The anhydrous 
chlonde forms white deliquescent masses. The crys- 
tallized salt forms colourless deliquescent needles, con- 
taining six equivalents of water. It forma doable salts 
with the chlorides of the alkaline metals, 

Magnesium, Sulphide or, in Cham.— This com- 
pound is obtained with difficulty by precipitating sul- 
phate of magnesia with sulphide of barium. Its pro- 
perties have not been much investigated. 

Magnet, Natubal, mfif-net (from Magneeia, a 

f irovinco in Lydia, whence the Greeks obtained tho 
oadstono), a body endowed with msgnetio polarity. 
The natural magnet, or loadetone^ is a species of iron- 
ore found in various parts of the earth in irregular or 
crystalline fragments, and occasionally in beds of con- 
siderable thickness. Its property of attracting small 
pieces of iron was recognized at e very early date by 
tho Greeks, and its wondrous directive power haa been 
known to the inhabitants of Chine from time immemo- 
rial. If a piece of this magnetic iron-ore be carefully 
examined, it will be found that the attractive force for 
ferruginous particles is greatest at certain points of its 
surface, while elsewhere it ia much diminished, or even 
altogether absent. These attractive points ore called 
the polet of the magnet. If one of the pole surfaces 
natural loadstone he rubbed in a particular man- 
ner over a bar of hardened steel, its characteristic pro- 
perties will be communicated to tho bar, which will 
then be found to attract iron-filings like the loadstone 
itself. Fmther, the attractive force will appear to be 
greatest at two points Biluated very near tno extremi- 
ties of the bar, and least of all towards the middle. 
The liar of steel so treated is said to bo magnetized, or 
in constitute an artificial maqnet. For general purposes 
artificial magnets aie made from straight bars, or from 
bars bent into a curvilinear form, resembling a horse- 
shoe. The latter are particularly well adapted for dis- 
playing the attractive force, as tho two poles can be 
brought into contact with tho object to be lifted. 
Straight bars must, of course, be used in experiments 
upon the directive power. Many artificial magnets, 
either straight or curved, may be combined together 
so bb to torin a compound magnet. The poles of a com- 
pound horseshoe magnet aro generally armed with 
pieces of very soft iron, to which a movable piece of 
soft iron, called a keeper or lifter, may be conveni- 
ently applied. This keeper is found to preserve and 
increase the force of tho poles in a Tery remarkable 
manner. A natural magnet may be armed in a similar 
mannor. An electro-mo qnet is a bar of soft iron in 
which magnetism is temporarily induced by a circu- 
lating current of electricity.— For full directions for 
ionuing all kinds of artificial magnets, the reader is 
referred to Sir W a 8. Harris's Rudimentary Maqnet urn. 
{See Magnktisv, Elbctbo-Maonetish, and Mag- 
neto-Klectaicht ) 

Magnetic Iron Pyrites, a variety of iron pyrites 
having magnetic properties, found in hexagonal prisms 
of a bronze colour. Tho composition of magnetio 
pyrites may be represented by tho formula F.B,. 
Magnetic Needle. (See Compass and Dirrnroe 

Nr i i>LE ) 

Mac. NFT isxr, mg'-net-iem, literally, the attractive 
and repulsive power of the loadstone; generally, that 
pecuii ir property possessed by many mineral bodies, 
ami by the whole mass of the earth, through which, 
under certain circumstances, they mutually attract and 
repel one another, according to determinate laws. 
When a magnetized bar, or natural magnet, is sus- 
pended at its centre in any convenient manner, so as 
to be 1 ico to move in an horizontal plane, it » alwaya 
fouud to asaumo a particnlar direction with regard to 
the earth, one end pointing nearly north and the 
other nearly south. Ir tho magnet be moved from this 
position, it will tend to reassume it, and, after a few 
oscillations, settle at rest as before. The extremity 
which points towards the astronomical north is usually 
distinguished as tno north pole of the magnet, ana 
that which points southward os tho eouth pole . Every 
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i, the dip bMomm 
iuo pot* tli* bar 


sn*tfn*t,whatb*r natural or artificial, has the two pal**; horizontal; as the latitude Jnoi 
mad aa these are tha point* of gr**t*st ; attraction, more decided, and over the magnetic pc 
their positions oaa be readily ascertained by planoing beeoaiea completely vertical, ]5he the 
the magnet into fine iron JUinge. A suspended bar declination, the dip i* subject to cbsnce at the 
magnet serve* to exhibit certain phenomena of ettrae* came place. In the year 1773 it was about '73 d ! at 
turn and repulsion in the presenoe of a second magnet, the present time it is near fti 0 .12' in London. The 
wbtefa deserve particular attention. When a north manner's oompaea, which is nothing more than a sue- 
pole ia presented to e sonth pole, or a south pole to a pended magnetic needle attached to a circular card 

north, attraction enanea between them ; the ends of marked with points, : ... use in Burope 

(be bars approach each other, and, if permitted, adhere before tho year 1300, although the Chinese have bed 
with considerable force. When, on the other band, it from very remote antiquity. Its value to the navi* 
a north pole ia brought near a second north pole, or a gator is now very much increased by correct obscrva- 
' south pole near another south pole, mutual repulsion tions of the exact amount of the decimation in varion* 
is observed, and the ends of the bars recede from each parts of the world. Probably eveip substance in the 
dthcr as far as possible. Poles of an opposite name world contributes something to the magnetic action of 
attract , end of a similar name repel, each other. A the eart h ; for, aoebrdrog to the disco* enes of Faraday, 
gndl bar or needle of steel, properly magnetized and magnetism is not peculiar to those substances which 
sosnended, and having its poles marked, thus becomes hate more especially been called magnetic, arch aa 
aamptrument fitted not only to discover tho existence iron, nickel, and cobalt, but ia rather to be considered 
of magnetic power in other bodies, but to estimate the aa a umrersal agency. Faraday divides nil bodies into 
*ind of polarity affected by their different parts. A two classes, calling the first magnetic *, or better, paro- 
piece of soft iron brought into the neighbourhood of magnetic, and the other diamagnetic. The matter of 
• magnet acquires itself msgnetic properties; the which a paramagnetic body consists is attrsoted by 
intensity of the power thus conferred depends upon both poles of a powerful horseshoe magnet; on tlio 9 
that or the magnet, and upon the interval which contrary, the matter of a diamagnetic body is repelled, 
divides the two, becoming greater as that interval When a small iron bar is hung by untwisted silk 
decreases, and greatest of all when m actual contact, between the poles of tho magnet, so that its long 
The iron, nnder these circumstances, is said to be mag- diameter can cusily move in a horizontal plane, it 
netized by induction, aud the effect, which iu an arranges itself axially, that is, parallel to the straight 
instant reaches its maximum, is at once destroyed by line wluch joins tho poles. A diamagnetic bar formed 
removing the magnet. When steel is substituted for of bismuth, for instance, arranges itself equatonally, 
iron, tho inductive action is hardly peiceptible at first, that is, at right angles to the magnetic axis.— For a 
and only becomes manifest after tho lapse or a ccitiun conciso exposition ot tho chief phenomena of magnet* 
time. The steel bar, on being removed from the lsiuworaay refer tho reader to Townes's Manual qf 
magnet, does not entirely lose tho induced polauly. Chemistry , and lor fuller details to Sir W. S. Harris 1 * 

It becomes, indeed, a permanent magnet, similar to Rudimentary Magnetism, and Faraday'* Experimental 
the first, and retains its peculiar properties for nn Ilf searches. 

indefinite period. Magnetic attractions and repuLions M vgnjPtisv, TbrbbstbtaL. (See Maonxiish.) 
are not in the slightest degree interfered with by tho Maonbto-Klxc'TKIcitv, an important branch of 
interposition of substances destitute of magnetic pro- eleutncal science which lias sprung from Faraday's 

S prties. Thick plates of glass, shell-lac, metals, wonil , 1 riiMVirrrr ol the development of electrical currents by 
o., may be placed between a magnet ami a iuspi ■ul.*.| the no' ion of magnetism. If two extremities of tho 
needle, or a piece of iion under its influence, the Coil of an clcctro-innguet Imi connected with a galva- 
distance being preserved, without tho least perceptible nomrtcr (see this vvoiu) nnd the iron temporarily mag* 
alteration in its attraotire power or force ot iiniiicliiiii nrti/ed b> the <ipplu.ulJou id a permanent steel horse- 
One kind of polarity cannot be exhibited without the shoe magnet to the ends ot the bar, a momentary 
other. If a magnetized liar of steel bo broken at its current will bo dei eloped in tho wire and pointed onfe 
neutral point, or in thenuddle, cm h of the broken ends by the movement of f lie galvanometer needle. It lasts 
acquires an opposite pole, so that both poi turns of the but an iiistsnt, the needle tefnrning, after a few osoil* 
bar become perfect magnets; and if the division be Iaiioiis, to a state of rest. On removing the magnet, 
carried still furtber,if tho bar be broken into a bundled wlicichy the polauty of the iron is at once destroyed, 
pieces, each fragment will bo a complete magnet, , a bceeml cuircnt or wave will become apparent, bnt 
having its own north and south poles. The direction . in the oppo^ito direction to that of the first, lly 


employing a very powerful steel magnet, surrounding 
its iron keeper or armature with a very long coil of 
wire, and then making the armaturo itself rotate in 
fr' ‘ri {'■• faces of the aagnet, so that its induced 
1 be rapidly revet -cd, iii.igueto*electno 


spontaneously assumed by a suspended ueedlo indi- 
cates that the earth itself has the properties of an 
enormous magnet, whoso sonth magnetic force is con- 
ecutrated in the northern hemisphere. A line j 11 i.* 

tne two poles of such a needle or bar m-‘ , 

direction of the so-called magnetic meridian • I I u»J*. n . bo produced of such utv as togivo 

place This is not usually coincident with the geogra- bright spai ks .iuJ powerful shocks, and exhibit all tho 
phical meridian of the place, but makea with it a phenomena of voltaic electricity. Many powerful 
certain angle, called the declination of the needle. Tho aii.ingciuents ol thin kind have been devised for the 
amount of tho declination of tho needle from the true nicdn al application of current cleotrnuly. (See Elec- 
north and south not only varies at different places, hut tjio-Mahnuisv ) 

in the same place is subject to daily, yearly, und sccul.ir M vgnoli vcm, mcg-no'-le-ai'-so-e, in Dot , (be Mag- 
flucUtions, which are called the variations of declination, nolia lam., a nut. ord. ot P>coti/lcdones, sub-class 
At the commencement of tho 37th century the declina- Thalamiffonr, having the following essential chaiac* 
tionwas eastward of our meridian ; in I'M) it wasO, ters:— Trees or shrubs with alternate leaves; stipules 
that is, the needle pointed due north nnd south. After- usually present, and then large, bhcntlnng tho leaf- 
wards it became westerly, slowly increasing until tho bud, und deciduous. Sepals mid petals mill a ternary 

G ar 1818, when it reached 21° 30'; since which time it nridiigeineiit of their parts, lij pogv noui, tho former 
s been slowly diminishing. If an unmagnetized steel deciduous, tho latter with an inibruuted icrfivulinn. 
bar lie supported on a honsontal axis passing exactly Carptli distinct. Albumen hoinogeneoiH. 'i lie plants 
tbroiiL'h its centre of gravity, it will of course remain of this order ar« rem.iik.ible for the Itagrimcn and 
eqnolly balanced in any position m which it mayhap- beauty of their flowcis and foliage; hence they are 
pen to be placed ; if the bar so adjusted be then mag- fdvoniite objects of i iilluro in this cotifetry, cither as 
netized, it mil lie found (iu the latitude of Loudon) to < hardy plants, uj several magnolias nud the l uhp-treo 
take a permanent direction, tho north pole being down- i (Ltlvidcudron fulipifera), urns stovn and greenhouse 
wards, and the bar making an acglo of about ( v* 4J', - Medicinally, the plants are chiefly remarkable 

with a horizontal plane passing through the axis ‘1 .n- h r l 1 .. : bitter, tome, aromatic properties. The bark 
is called tho dip or inclination of the needle, and shows ot Magnolia qlauca, the swamp-sassafras, or beaver* 
the direction in which thetorce of terrestrial magnetism trac, resembles cinchona in its action. Tho unrip* 
is most energetically exerted. The amount of dip is fruits of ether species of the typical genus, as M. Fra • 
different in different latitudes: near the equator it.zeri and acuminata, have similar tonic and aruinafi 
»* very small, the needle remaining nearly, or quite, } properties, Tho majoiity of the order are found in 
xi. 363 K , 
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Mftgpto 

North America* Some also occur in the West Indies, 
Japan. China, India, South America, Australia, and 
New Zealand. There are IS genera and 188 species. 

Magpie, m hg'-pie ( Pieaeaudata ), a bird belonging 
to the fam. Cormdee, whose generic characters are as 
follows : — Beak strong, compressed laterally, slightly 
arched and hooked at the tip ; nostrils basal, covered 
with short stiff feathers, and directed forwards ; wings 
short and round, the first quill-feather being very shfcrt, 
and the fourth or filth the longest in the w mg ; tarsus 
longer than the middle too j tail long and graduated. 
The magpie ean be well distinguished as one of our 
hendeomest native birds ; but with a handsome exterior, 
yet, on aoeount of ita thieving habits, it has a most 
suspicions character. With regard to its appearance, 
the beak is block, the irides ha/.el , the head, neck, and 
Upper tail-coverts jet-black ; the scapulars pure white; 
the wing-coverts and tertials of a tine shining blue ; 
the primaries black, with an elongate patch of pure 
white on the inner web of each of tiie first ten feathers ; 
the tail graduated, the outside feather on each aide 
not exceeding the inches in length, while the inner 
fOna extends eleven inches, and is of a beautiful ln- 
* descent colour; blue and purple near the end, and 
green from thence to the base The chin and throat 
of the bird are black, tho shalt of some ot the feathers 
ahining greyish white; the upper part ol tho breast 
black, while the lower part of tho runic, f he holly, "idea, 
and flanks, are of a pure white Colour, liiull v. I he 
thighs, legs, toes, and claws, are uniformly black, 
—(Farrell.) The male magpie is generally eighteen 
inohes in length, while tho fcmnlo is rhghtly smaller. 
It feeds on both auimal and vegctiihle substances, 
destroys great numbers of grubs and slugs in pasture 
land, and performs a very friendly nfllci* to ahcop rr 1 
oxen, by getting on their baeke mid freeing their w *«l 
and hides lrom troublesome vermin It is a social, v •> 
yet not a gregarious bird, and lias always been an object 
of superstition to the vulgar. Magpies, to refer one© 
more to Mr. Ynrreirs excellent work, gpiim ally con- 
tinue in pairs all tho yctr round. They build hi high 
trees, sometimes in a lofty hedge, and occasionally in 
% low but thick bush, rc.’irniiig to the ame nest for 
many years m succession. The nest is w ell constructed 
lor security against enemies ; it is ot un oval shape, 
and large, framed on the out-idc with sharp thorny 
sticks, strongly interwoven, and forming a dome over 
the top, the inside being plastered with mud and lined 
with ary grass. One small aperture is left on tho side, 
just large enough to admit tlio parent lord, who gene, 
rally sits with her head to tho hole, ready In quit the 
nest on the slightest alarm. The iimgp.e breeds enily 
in spring, producing six or seven eggs of a pale hluialr- 
white eolour, spotted all over with ash-colour and 
two shades of greenish brown : the length of each egg 
being about one inch and lour lines unci a half, while | 
the brendth is about an inch. 'Iho mngpi 
tho most destructive birds under 1 lie sun, it Mu 
observes, it ** i» governed by eelf-mteresi, it is a great 
enemy to the huslmndman and the preserver of game, 
but has ou u in ng enough to evade their pursuit No 
animal food comes amiss to its carnivorous appetite, 
young poultry, eggs, young Iambs, and on weakly 
sheep, it will ut teiupt todiMrov bv Uist plucking out 
their eyes; tho young of hares, r.tbbits, and leathered 
game, share the same fate; if uh , cat rum, insects, and 
fruit, and lastly gram, wheu nothing cKo can be got. 
It is an artful, noisy bird, proclaiming aloud any appa- 
rent danger, and thereby gives not ice to us R.sociutea. 
Neither the fox, or other will mil, c in app« 
out being observed and hunted ; • the low 1 >r is fre- 
quently spoiled ol his snort ; for all other buds e em to 
know tho alarming chatter of the magpie." - litf. 
Terrell's BntUh Bird*. 

Mababitabaxa, or Hitauata, ma-hab-a-ru'-ta, is the 
name ot the mdft celebrated epic poem ot the Hindoos, 
utter the Haniayaua. This poem is chiefly devoted 
to un aooount of a long civil war beiwten two dynas- 
ties of ancient India, — the Kurus and Pandas ; but 
around this history an immense collection of ancient 
traditions, moral reflections, an l popular atones, have 
been gathered. Tho earlier sections ot the hpok are 
chiefly occupied in solvingUheogonical and cosmogom- 
eul problems, while in the last chapters are didactic 
and moral episodes on religious duties and seen- 
• 354 


Mainprise 

flees, forming an almost complete system of Hin- 
doo ethics, and a compendium of toe Brahminicil 
faith. As compared with the Bamayaaa. the Maha- 
bharata is wanting in unity and internal coherence; 
bnt, at the same tune. It contains a greater variety of 
pleasing scones and attractive situations. The poem 
is a work of great antiquity, but neither the time of 
its composition nor the period in which it assumed its 
present shape can be ascertained. The greet war is, 
undoubtedly, an historical event, and is supposed to 
have taken place in the 12th century b.o. ; and tho 
entire poem is a valuable mine of antiquarian lore on 
the early history of the Hindoos. A complete edition 
of the Mahabhurata, in the original Sanscrit, has been 
published by the Asiatio Society of Bengal; and a 
number of del Ached fragments and stories have been 
translated by Sir Charles Wilkins. Prof. Wilson, anil 
Mr. Milman. — lief. English Cvclopeedia, — Artsjnnd 

Sciences, where an able analysis of this poem W to 
bo found. 

Mahogany. (See Swietxnia.) 

M A li om rt anisic. (See MohaiimxI) ANISIC.) 

Maidkn, matd'-en , tho name given in Scotland to an 
instrument lormerly used in beheading criminals, re* 
sembhng id itB construction the guillotine of the French. 
(See Guillotine.) 

Maidkn Alsizes, is a term applied to those assizes 
at which no person is condemned to die. 

MaidknhaIh (See Adiantuk ) 

M vim, or M ayittm, maim, max' -hem. (Let. mayhemium ) , 
in Law, is defined to bo “the violently depriving 
another of such of lug members as may render him tho 
less able in fighting, either to defend himself or to 
annuy bis adversary." Hence tho entting off or dis- 
bM—j, • r weakening a foot, a hand, or a finger, the 
*'i • • :t an eyo or a foretooth, aro mayhems ; bat 

i : olF an ear or noso, or the like, are not held 

to be mayhems, because they do not weaken a man, 
but only ilisflgui e him. Tho distinction, however, has, 
by statutory nitrations, become of little importance, 
liy the ancient law of England, mayhem was punished 
by inflicting upon the offender the same injury which 
he h.ul caused to the person maimed. Afterwards the 
offence was only punishable by fine and imprisonment. 
Tho previous acts hearing upon this subject were 
repealed by sf.it. 1 Viet. e. 85, which enacts that tho 
stHbbing, euttmg, or wounding, or causing bodily 
injiliy to any person, dangerous to life, with intent to 
commit murder, is felony, and punishable with death ; 
tho attempting, by any menu, to maim, disfigure, 
or disable any person, or to do him some bodily hAtm, 
nlent to resist or prevent the apprehension or 
detainer ot any ono, u punishable by transportation 
for lifo or not less than fifteen years (iinw penal servi- 
tude), or by imprisonment not exceeding three years. 
Hy U & 10 Viet. c. 25, any mayhem occasioned by 
lnuheMiusly causing gunpowder or other substance to 
•xplode, i the wing to lie taken by any person any 
I dangerous thing, or tho casting at or applying to any 
| person any corrosive fluid or dangerous substance, with 
| intent to muim. is a felony, and punishable with trans- 

J 'Dilation tor life or impiisonment lor three years. 
h'sitb’S these proceeding!, token m name ot the crown 
on belmlf of public justice, the party injured may 
recover compensation in the shape or damages in an 
action ol trespass. 

M a r vouk, or M inovb, nainf-oor , mW-oor (Fr. waxi- 
er, to ! audio), in Law, denotes the thing taken orcarried 
ir.'av bv a thief; thus, to be taken with the mainonr is 
to lie taken with the thing stolen about him. Formerly, 
by the <« rnmon law, a thief taken with the mainour 
might be brought mto court, arraigned, and tried 
without indictment. 

M un can's, mam' -pnse (Fr. main, the band, and 
pm, ta .on), m Law, is tlio taking Air receiving of a 
prison into friendly custody, who might otherwise be 
committed to prison, upon security given that be shall 
he loitln oroing at a time and place assigned. Main- 
prise differs fiom bail in that he who is mainprised is 
said to be at large nntil the day of his appearance; bat 
he that is bailed is not said to be at large, or at hia 
own liberty, hnt may be oonflned by his sureties. The 
wnt of mainprise is directed to the sheriff, command- 
ing him to take sureties for the prisoner’s appearance, 
usually called mainpernors, and to set him at large. 
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Mainimtane Mftlaehi, Book ot 

MxiJmjrAVCU, smis'-tes-diM (tat, mamuUn*nUa) t Majob, in Logic, a term applied to the first pro- 
in Law. ia the mdawfnl Ukiiw hi band, or upholding position of a -« 


of Bay oaose or person,— the ofleiona intermeddling ia 
a suit that in no way belongs to one f by maintaining or 
aeriatiag either party with money or otherwise to 
pros ecu te or defend it By the oommon law, persona 
guilty of maintenance may be prosecuted by indictment, 
and oe lined end imprisoned, or be compelled to make 
satisfestioo, by aotioo.Ac. ; but prosecutions for main- 
tenance are now rarely instituted. Where more than 
one person is implicated in this offence, the practice is 
to indict them for a conspiracy 
Main. (8*e Zsju) ... 

Majesty, m if-n-t* (Lot. majeafaa), is a title of the 
highest honour, dented from the Homans, by whom it 
was first used to designate the supreme power and 
dignity of the people collectively ( majfata* populi 
“ J). The mmestas was also ascribed to the 

hipest chosen representatives of the people ; as dic- 
tators, consuls, and the senate. On the overthrow of 
the republic, this title and dignity was assumed by the 
Homan emperors, and after them it wjs adopted by 
the emperors of the West. The attribute of majetdy 
was not given to kings till a much later period. The 
courtiers introduced the title in France under Henry 
II., and in England it was first adopted by Henry Vlli. 
It is now generally borne by all emperors aud kings oi 
Europe, except the sultan of Turkey, who is styled 
highness. Tho official title of the emperor of Austria 
is imperial-royal majesty (kaiaartictfkompluhmrijestat) 
On tho continent of Europe, majesty is used also to 
denoto the royal dignity and pmileges derived there- 
from. even in the case of prinees who have not per- 
sonally the title; and it has sometimes aim been 
returned in the case of abdicated monarchs. Tho pope 
conferred the title of apoBtolio majesty on Stephen, 
the first king of Hungary, and this is still borne by the 
emperor of Austria, as ms representative. At a lutei 

K riod, the pap.il «eo conferred the title oi Catholic 
ajesty on tho kings of Spain, of Most Chnslmn 
Majesty on tho kings of France, and oi Most Failhi.il 
Majesty on the Lings of Portugal. The term muff t- 
fatMbnt'f, charter of majesty, is applied to the u< i by 
which the emperor Jtudolt II. (Uth June, !«)•») 
granted free exercise of their religion to the Fiofcs- 
tantsof Bohemia; tho idmlitum ul wlucn Jet by the 
emperor Matthias, in 101 H, was one ol the piuici]>.il 
causes of the 1 Inrty Yenra’ war, nnd of the inti llcelual 
debasement which is still manilc&tm that fair e ninti v. 
Violations of the majesty of the people were tcimcd by 


tho Homans enmina *•' i term also up 

phed to violations of n 'v or h cason 


Majolica, or FAiKwrr, wa-yo/'-r-tif, a kind <>f line 
pottery made to mntute pon'eluin, and hiipenor to 
common pottery mils glazing, beauty of lorni, and nth- 
uess of colouring. Its naiueot taieuce, is derived ftom 
the town of Faeuza, in Koinngna, whore it is s,ud to luue 
been first man uhietu red uil2‘K». This linn putter* was 
called hv the Italians Majolica, probably Irons the 
name of its inventor. Rome of the gi pat art ixts of t tie 
period, liaflaelle, Giuho Komnno, 1 itian, and others, 
painted upon this material, and the preserved speci- 
mens aro highly valued as works of early art. Between 
1530 and 1500 the inaiolica reached its highest perfec- 
tion. Tho king of Wurtemburg possesses a valuable 
collection of it. Modem faience seems to havo been 
invented about the middle of the lGth century, and 
obtained its name in France, when a mun from Fuenz’i 
discovered a similar clay at No vers, and introduced 
the xnanufaetnre of it. English stone ware, made ol 
powdered flint, has some resemblance to majolica 
ware, but is, in reality, very different. The manufac- 
ture of majolica has grcntly improved in tins country 
of late years. The majolica fountain exhibited at the 
International Exhibition of 1802, by Messrs. Minton, 
was a very elegant work of art. 

Majob, ntad-jor (Lat.), in Ainu., is the name applied 
to that of the two modern modes in which the third is 
four semitones above the tonio or key-nofe It h also 
employed to indicate those intervals which contain the 
greatest number of semitones under the same denomi- 
nation j as a third consisting of fonr semitones instead 
of only three, is called a mq/or third ; or a sixth contain- 
ing nine instead of eight semitones. Is termed a mijcr 


extensive sense than the minor proposition. Thus, No 
unholy man is qualified for happiness in heaven 
(major) ; every man in his natural state le unholy 
ieueor) s therefore, no man in his natural state ia quail, 
fled for happiness in heaven (conclusion or inferenoe). 

Majobaha, maj-o-rut'-N* {said to be a corruption of 
the Arab. nargamgeh), in Bot , a gen. of the nat. ord. 
Labtatm. . The species 31. horUnn, (Origanum Majo- 
rana of Luimeus) is the sweet marjoram of thegar- 
dens, so much used as a flavouring herb by the cook. 
It is retained in the materia mcdica as a stimulant and 
carminative, but is scarcely ever used medicinally. 
Tho common marjoram belongs to the genus Ori- 
ganum. 

Majobat, na'-jor-a, is a term used on the continent 
f Europe to denote, m its widest sense, tho order of 
succession, which is determined by age and the right of 
prelerenco which hence belongs to tho oldest. There 
are three kinds of majorats .—1. Primogeniture, or the 
right of the first-born, by which the eldest in tho eldest 
line always succeeds to an iuhciitanee. This law regu* 
lates the succession to the tin one in almost aU the 
European states m the present day. 3. Majorat, in 
the Btncter sense, which, among relatives of the same 
rank, gives the inheritance to tho eldest. 3. Seniority, 
which, without icgardto the nearness of relationship, 
ulwuvs sold Is tho e 1 ] est in the family. All the three 
kinds of majorats < (Ter from tho ordinary modes of 
succession m that they do not admit of any division of 
property. Tho tendency of majorats is to retain the 
property of a stale m a few hands, and wherothey 
iirov ul, have generally been regarded with disfavour 
ny the great majority ot the peon Id. The more tho 
wealth ot a country is concentrated m a few hands, the 
more liable is the bulk of Hie population to experience 
the evils of want 

MajokIJovii m, inai’-f'ir du’-mua ( Fr. mnrrrdupalaia) t 
sas m the Fiankedi kingdom under tho Merovingian 
noMJri Its the lit lo ol tho Inchest officer of court and 
•late. Tim major domua was, originally, the superin- 
eiulcnt ol the roval (loiiinins; and from the influence 
uni |ifiwcr which tlieythns neqi.ired, together with the 
vc i’.ih- i of the inoii.il i lis, they ro*>e lo the possession 
»t .il'ims* 'iprenie power, and phy an important part 
n the hi- lory of tho pci Mil. Al length JVpin, who 
•eld this oilicc, made himself king. Itef. Oeathicht* der 
.If/iifiic iMiArs fluNviumtr , bv <». JI. Berts, lianover. 
Mil Ju Italy, the term ;//n/or-t/vomo is frequently used 
io <.i :niiy a blew .ud or master ot tho household. 

Al/ HilMil'M Ittl.. (.SVe (>£10 HAL ) 

Majouiiv, mu-tur 1 r-t* (Fr , is a term used 

fo f'esigu.itet lie greater .. 1 ■. pi-i . « I'-slilUliliC 

.mv bo.lv or (oi |ioration, by tlin opinions ot whom their 
iici-j .nc gnu rally ditci mined , ns a majority of th« 
Home of Commons Tim term ia also usod to denote 
tlic -date nl being at full age 
Mat,, m.l (but. bad), is a prefix of certain 

winds, meaning bad, wrong, fiauduient; as, mil-admi- 
DHiiaiion, lujii-jiractiee, &<•. 

AIvlahii, Book ot, mc/'-J-X i, is the Inst of the 
canonical hooks of the Old Testament. The nauiw 
denotes “ my angel,” or rather, •* angel of Jehovah ; '* 
and hence homo h'tvo been led to the opinion that tho 
author of tho book was an angel; others hold that tho 
word is not a pro|ier name, but only sn appellative, 
and a-crihe i tv authorship to Ezra, Neheuuah, and 
otheri. At all events, nothing is known definitely 
i oncoming the author. That Malachi flourished after 
tho time of Xei hanah is evident from Die fact that he 
le not u.piitiu'.ed along with him in the hook of Ezra ; 
and, from tho contents of the book itself, heisjudged 
to liuvc lux intnmpnrary with Nehemiah. ana there- 
fore t.) luve lived from about B 0. 420. The book is 
a connect i d prophetic discourse respecting the rela- 
tion ot Jehovah to lus people, and may be divided into 
three parts .— 1. Retting forth the loving, fatherly, and 
mcr< mil providence of God towards his covenant people, 
reproving them for not honouring him as a father, and 
denouncing tho priests for not teaching the people thoir 
duty (i —li. 9) ; 2 censuring intermarriages of Jews 
with women ot another country (if. 10—10) j 3. an- 
nouncing the approach of the Messiah, "the metfen* 
ger of the covenant,” and of his forerunner, John tho 
v 2 
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Baptist, under the name of Elijah, to purify tfce priests 
end smite the land with a curse,, unless there be repent* 
anoes declaring, alio, the distinction that shall be 
flnalfy made between the righteous and the wicked, 
end concluding with an impressive assurance of ap- 
proaching salvation to those (hat feared God, and a 
solemn injunction to the people to observe the law 
of Hoses while expecting the promised Messiah (li. 17 
— iv. 6). The language of this book wants the lire 
end Corea of the earlier prophets, indicating clearly 
the decay of the prophetic spirit. The authenticity of 
it ia established by various allusions to it in tho New 
Testament* 

Malacbits, md VMUs, a mineral found in Siberia, 
South Australia, and other parts of the world, in con- 
cretionary masses consisting of caibonato of copper. 
When out and polished, it shows its structure in series 
of concentric circular mat kings of diilcrcut shades of 
green, corresponding to tho concretions. It is much 
admired as an ornamental stone for iul«v mg purposes, 
the fitting together. of the circular mat kings affording 
much scope for artistic treatment. Tho amorphous 
and less regular masses form an important ore ol 
copper. Malachite is found in small quantities in 
Cornwall and Wicklow. The term is derived troin the 
Gr. malachr, the mallow flower, or malukoi, solt; 
hence called also velvet copper ore. 

Malacology, mul-a-kol'-o-je ((Jr. mafokoe, soft, and 
logoe, a discourse), n name applied by some nsturulists 
to the study of conchology, winch will be louud treated 
under Mollusca. 

M%LACom*.i»YGM’\'*\ m‘ f 1 ’' ; - hr .* *s (fir. ma- 
falriM, soil , | hr ■# , liii 1 , a 1« i ii m ichthy- 

ology to such fishes as havo tho raj s ol their tins bmiv, 
although not pointed or sharp lit tho extremities like 
those of the class termed ucauUmptcrygioiia fi-hes. 

Mala FlDKB, mik'-htfi-decz (Lat ), ill Law, denotes 
bad faith, in opposition to bona fide*, or good faith 
Questions of bad faith must bo referred to a jury. 

Mala IN hr, mu' -lit mar (Lat ), in Law, is applied 
to wrongs of themselves; as murder, robbery, poi juiy, 
&C. Mala prohibit a aro wrongs which are not wiongs 
of themselves, but which aro piohibiteil by human 
laws ; as treason, forgery, Lc 

Mala w bo Bark. (See Croton ) 

Mala Praxis, mu 1 -la prA J -ua (Laf ), in Law, de- 
notes bad or unskilful practice It the health of an 
individual bo injured by tho unskilful or negligent 
conduct of a surgeon, or apotlu can , or general prac- 
titioner, an action for compensation may be sustained 
(Malaria, and Miahu, miil-tu'-rc-d , me'-azm (Itul 
mala aria, bad air, amlClr mnitno, I infect).— Tlio 
former of theso words is now generally employed to 
de - ignal e a i "T* i*n of n.n > ■ r e*n •nnt , o*i fi* 
l.i- .mil, and the . w.* i t' • i. | n. t % t i i 

is nic»l in tho ‘ ji*'!-' •• Miasma, or miasm, by 

itself, denotes simply contagion (which sec). Tins 
poison is not cogiu/ablo by the bense*, nor can it bo 
detected by chemical tests; it is known only by its 
effects upon tho svntcin. The obsei vation ol centui ios, 
liowcver, has reudered us well acquainted with the 
effects of this subtle poison. Marshes, whether salt or 
fresh, ore prolific somccs of malaria, especially in a 
certain stage of tho diymg process under a hot sun. 
But this poison is tho product also of various roi ts of 
soil ; os wet meadows, grounds alternately flooded and 
drained, tho mud lolt l>y the tetiung tide in semrrt* 
and estuaries, parts covered with low and dense 1 1 ■*• 
wood or with reeds aud grans, a country newly cleared 
of its wood,— all these, pailicularlv in warm climates, 
are fertile sources of malaria. The concurrence ot 
vegetable matter susoeptiblo of decay, ol moisture, 
either on the surface or a short distaueo below it, and 
of a certain elevation of temperature, is necessary tor 
its evolution; and of theso loug-cont<iu;ed heat has the 
greatost iafltfbnce in increasing the intensity of the 
prison* Comparat iv ely harmless in l 1 e northern parts 
of the temperate sone, it becomes mal.gnant and deadly 
in places equally favourable to its production, iust in 
proportion to the increase in the mean annual tem- 
perature. It is not necessary that the amount of vege- 
table matter be great, or its growth recent, since mala- 
rious diseases aro often caused by the drainage of 
ponds aud lakes ; neither is tho quantity of water re- 
quired to be large for the generation of malaria. Is 
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tropical countries it is remarked, that tbe evolution 
of melaria oommences immediately on the falling of 
the ram, and the sickness abate* as the ground gets 
thoroughly wetted. A marsh completely covered with 
water is innocuous; it is only when tho moisture is 
being dried up under a hot sun that it becomes pesti- 
lential. In the case of inundations, it is at their sub- 
sidence that sickness prevails. Dr. Ferguson, who was 
with the British army m Spain, boa furnished us with 
many instances of tho small degree of moisture that may 
serve to produce maluris in its most intense degree. 
“ The army," he says, “ advanced to Talavcra through 
a very dry country, and m the hottest weather fought 
that celebrated battle, which wac followed by a retreat 
into the plainB of Estremadura, along the course of 
the Guadtnna river, at a time when the country eras so 
and and dry for want of rain, that tho Guadiana itself* 
and all tho smaller streams, had in fact ceased to bo 
streams, aud were no more than lines of detached pools 
in tho courses which hod formerly been rivers; and 
there they suffered from remittent fevers of such 
dcHtruclivo malignity that tbe enemy and all Europe 
believed that the British army was extirpated.** Also, 
the approach to the town ot Ciudad Rodrigo is through 
a bare, open, barren country; and on more than one 
occasion, when this low land, after having been flooded 
in the rainy season, had become as dry os a briok 
ground, with tho vegetation utterly burnt up, there 
urom fevers among our troops which for malignity of 
type could only be matched by those before mentioned 
on the (Juadiana — (On the Nature and Mutant of 
Marah Pot eon, by William Ferguson, M.D., &o., Edin- 
burgh, 1K21 ) As regards water. Dr. Ferguson lays 
it dow n as a rule, to which there is no exception in 
climates of high temperature, that the only condition 
indispci.Bublo to the production of the marsh poison, on 
all suii.iecs cn]iablo of absorption, is the paucity of 
water whore it lmd previously recently abounded. 
ITcat is tho agent most active m the production of 
ni'ilmid, in hII soils and situations capable of engen- 
dering it; hence, in thin country, men the milder 
lot ms of malarious disease are rarely aoen before the 
venial or alter the autumnal equinox; and wherever 
they exist, their prevalence » terminated by tho 
cold of winter. It 1ms often been observed, that a 
htticmcr of unusual warmth, especially if occurring 
alter a wet spnng, causes intermittent and remittent 
fevers to reappear in districts whence they had long 
been banished by tho improvement of agriculture. As 
, f^ne-xl ii’l-. n.jd t. i is morn pernicious in proportion 
• t!e/i >i n— iv. t • us s. ui.-o; but to this rule there 
ire various exceptions. Places at some distance, 
•specially if situated upon an eminence, are sometimes 
ullccted with tho fc-ime, if not gi eater intensity, than 
places in tho vicinity. Tho distance to which marshy 
emanations may extend by gradual diffusion has been 
calculated to bn 1,100 to 1,000 feet in elevation, and 
from 000 to 1,000 feet in an horizontal direction ; and 
these limit", it is said, cannot bo exceeded in Europe; 
but in equatorial regions tho activity of the poison is 
greater and in tho West Indies, vessels 9,000 feet 
from th* marshy coast have felt the effects of (its 
baneful influence. But when winds are in operation, 
tho extent to which the poison may be transported ia 
unknown; but instances are recorded of its being 
conveyed three or moro miles. Though malaria is 
prir “pn’lv owing to heat, it is not in tbe hottest part 
■ f ■ « ih. that its influence is most pernicious, but in 
the ev filing or night Besides the moro familiar effects 
ol uiAbina,— intermittent aud remittent levers, there 
are a number of organic affections of tho spleen, liver, 
stomach, intestines, aud mesenteric glands, also drqp- 
sy, apoplexy, palsy, and idiocy, that are traced to its 
long-coutinued application ; while cholera, dysentery, 
ami dianhcea, are referred to its moro brief agenoy* 
Nutiveaof marshy districts, who constantly resident 
them, have their whole bodily and mental constitution 
contaminated by the poison which thoy inhale. Their 
aspect is sallow and prematurely senile; their muscles 
fluccid, hair lank, stature stunted, aud their intfllectaal 
and moral character low and degraded. Tbe progress 
of cn llisation and of agriculture is a principal means 
in diminishing the domain of malaria. In marshy 
situations a screen of woods has often been found of 
gicat benefit between the habitations end Uin marshes. 
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Malediction Malt ' 

Nutrition* diet, end^batever is aioitjjBdociTe to Maul, or Pall Hail, m*U, or maw*, the brim of a 


MALlfiftmov, (lot. sia/«fWto) t M of an alley ; and he thatooulddo it with the emallMt 

Law, fa applied to a cu«e which was andentlr annexed number of blows was sictpr. The game of mall, aaya 
to donations of lands, do. to churches ana religious Strutt, was a fashionable amusement iu the reign of 
houses, imprecating the most direful punishments on Charles II., , and the walk in St. James's Park, known 
those who should infringe them. the Mall, received its name from having been 

MALZSHBBB!ArBJR ( Mdfc-Atffr'fi>*>a»'"#*"< > (in honour of appropriated by the royal party to this gamo. At an 
LanioignondeMaleaherhos, an iUuatrious French patriot earlier period, the site of the street now called Pall 
and agriculturist), in Hot , theCrownwort fam , a small Mall was used for this purpose. The name mail seems 
wot. ord. of Dicofj/Udonet, sub-class Caljjeiflonr , eon- to have been given to the game itself from the mallet 
listing of herbaceous or somewhat shrubby plants, with which the ball was struck, and pall null to tho 
resembling Pmtijtorace* ; but differing in never being ground or alley on which it was played, 
climbers, in the want of alipules, and in some other Mallbability, mfil-le-a-bil'-e-tv (Lat. matin *, a 
minor characters. There are but two genera, J/u- hammer), a property possessed by some bodies, 
Unhcrbia and Gynopleura , which include ilvo species, especially metals, which renders them capable of being 
all natives of Chili and Peru. beaten out with the hammer or converted into plates 

MaltO Acid, mai'-lik (Lat. malum, an apple), a vegc- between rollers. Cold is extremely malleable; it 
table aoid found abundantly in most acidulous fruits, 'an be be-iten 1,200 times thinner than ordinary 
especially in unripe apples, gooseberries, and currants, vritmg-pnper. Tron has been rolled into sheets the 
The footstalks or the ordinary garden rhubarb also SLfiflOth of an inch in thickness, and a square inch of 
ftnrnith large quantities of it; hut it is most usually the lcafonty weighed thieo-quartei sofa grain, 
obtained from tho berries of tho mountain ash. To Malls ro, in Anat., is a term uppliedto 

prepare it, the juice of berries of tho ash, or tho foot- one of tho bones of the car, from its resemblance to 
■talks of tne garden rhubarb, arc neutralized with milk a mallet (See E\h ) 

of lime, a quantity of chloride of calcium being also Mai.low. (See Malta and Althjba ) * 

added, to decompose tho real ate of potash tbut is Malvimitacha*, mfil-fhq-e-ai'-*e-c (in honour of 
ulwaya present. The liquid, which contains Imnsluto Marcello M ilpiglu, an Italian naturalist), in Dot , tho 
of lime, is filtered aud boiled for several hours, until tfafptqhia t.uu , a nut. ord. of Dirot ylr June*, nub-class 
neutralmaUtenf1'"'ft< i ep'iratc*aan n ir°rlr 1 iii'«p n.fep Thalamflurte, having tbo following essential chareo* 
Tho nialate of lime is wa- ,, cd ».ib w»l i, avl a. .«• I ten — Trees or bhrubs with simple stipulate leaves, 
to dilute nitric acid until it ceases to be dissolved. The flowers peiiect or polygamous. Calvx and corolla 
l’qnid thus obtained is filtered mid set aside to er\ *■! al- w ith tiro parts • the sepals having urfuallv large glands 
lizo; well-defined crystals of hnn&late of limo being j at the hue, aud niihrirated or very rarely vnhato ; tho 
formed. The solution of tho bnualate is then deemu- petals ungmeulate, without appendages, hypogynous 
posed with acetate of lead, and the resulting mulute | and convolute. Stamens usually 10, sometimes 15, 
of lead with sulphuric ocul. The syi upy solut with a fWir prolonged connective. Ovary usually 

malic acid being set aside, deposits radiated nia»«*es of mposed of 8 carpels (rarely 2 or 4) partially or 

crystals, composed of four- and six-snled pn v * •* 1 - • combined, oiules solitary, pendulous from long 

qnescent in moist air. Malic and is dibasic, • i 1 ■ Weeds exalbuiniiums, usually with convolute 

a strong tendeuev to form acid halts. The lmniilnte cmbrxo The plants oi this order are confined to tro* 
of ammonia and bimalate of limo may be obtumed m pic il clun.ites Some have edible funis, ns the species 
large well-defined crystals. The only use to which I falpwhij a* tint and jmnh-\folw, which yielil the 
malic acid has vet been applied is in the in.inuf.ii I m n bsdoes c b»niej, others arc chiefly remarkable for 
of succinic acid by the fermentation of neutral mil ite their large and showy flowers ; while some are inter* 
of lime. Impure malato of non has also been used in citing to the hot mist cm account of their anomalous 
medicine. Malic acid appears to exist tinder two stems, the peeulwiity of which eousists in the presence 
modifications, one of whicn evpreises on influence on a of seieral woody axes without annual zones. The order 
ray of polarized light, the other being destitute oi any w H f ner.illy elmiaeterized by astringency. Lindley enu- 
■ueh action. inmates 41 genera nml 55b species. 

Me Lies, mitV-it (Lot. 1 maltiia), in Ethics and Law', M alt, am nit (Six. we all ). — In its general sense, this 

is a formed design rt do-’-g *v« 'hicf to another. In word biguifles uny gram which has lieeomo sweet in 
its common n -cep* i* oil, *l »n ;i* • ■ a desire oi revenge, t isle on account of the i omineneeinent of germination, 
a settled anger err ns* a ^articular person; but in its In a moic rostru ted sense, il bignifles the preparation 
legal sense, it i"*p s ,nsj if anything, more thin ofb irley fiom whn h ale, beer, and porter are brewed, 
merely without just cause or excuse. In murder, it .ill ol which are called wait liquors . Iu order to cou- 
is malice makes tho crime, and the words ex vialiVa \crt it into malt, barley is steeped in water for three 
fr<emqmtata (of malice aforethought, or malice pro- orfourd.i\s; it is then tuken out and suffered to lie 
pensp) are necessary to an indictment of murder. until il bpguis to rprout, or germinate. It i« 

Malice prepense ib either express or implied j express, afterwards diicd m a kiln ami treated with boiling 
when the design is evidenced by external eircutn- water, in order to form uort, as explained in the art. 
stances, or even if, upon a sudden provocation, ono Hriwivo. 11 y being converted into malt, barley 
beats another in a cruel unci unusual manner, so that he increases two or three per cent, in bulk, and loses, on 
dies, even though he did not intend hia death; imp’ ■-•!,! **. r .v- -.--e, 20 per cent, in weight, of which 12 are 
ns where a man wilfully poisons another, or s :■ 1 • i i • kilu-drying, nml consist of water which 

kills another suddenly without any, or without a con- the barley could not have Josf bud it been exposed to 
atdcrnhle provocation. In general, all homicide is the same temperature : so that the real loss does not 
malicious, and thus murder; unless justified by com- exceed H per cent. Thermits appear, from tho proee«u, 
msnd or permission of the I.»w, excused on account of to be foimcd chiefly from the mucilaginous and gluti* 
accident or self-preservation, or ulleuuted into man- nous pm lions of 1 he kernel. The stnn his not employed 
slaughter by extenuating circumstances, the burden of in their formation, but acquires a sweetish taste and 
proving any of theso to the satisfaction of the court and tbo property of forming a tfanspaient solution with 
jury being incumbent upon the prisoner. Previous to hot water. It approaches, in fact, somewhat to the 
v AS Geo. IV. c. 30, an act % *for eo”*obda«-« ? *r»'i nature ol sugar. Tho peculiar manner to which malt 
amending tho laws m England rclat.io to u ,i . * ,.i , is subjected to duty bus gi*en rise to most of tho 
injuries to property," it was necessary in such eases to 1 changes which have oceuried in the malt trad#. la 
provo express malice in tho offender towards the owner, Englandthonialtdutvbeg.il * ir .*)7 ; in Scotland in 
which frequently rendered it difficult to oonvict the 1713; and in Ireland in ITht. From 1710 to 161(1 there 
party. This statute, however, contains rn express was cpparcntly no increase in the quantity of mnlt 
enactment that its provisions shall equally apply and be made in England ; 24,000,000 being the quantity per 
enforced whether the offence shall bo committed fron annum. This was caused principally by the duty and 
malice conceived against the owner of the property m restriction, and partly by the growing taste for tea and 
respect of which it shall bo committed, or otherwise. coffee. The duty rose from 6J. u 1702, to 4t. 6 A 
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Maltose Terrier 

la 1601. The present duty on barley-melt Is ebont 
2e. 6 d. In I860, the quantity of melt paving duty was 
40,400,417 bushels ; 840,743 bushels, however, over and 
above this quantity, were rendered exempt from dutj 
on various grounds. 

Maltlbb Titans. (see Tnaian.) 

Malihusiah Door bins, m SUkuf-ze-in t in Pol. Ecnn., 
is the name commonly given to a doctnuo advanced by 
the Bev. T. B. Mallnus, which has given rise to much 
discussion among economists. The doctrine, in brief, 
la that there is a tendenoy in population to increase 
faster than the means of subsistence , beuce the pressure 
of population against subsistence may be expected to 
become greater and greater in each Huocefesno genera- 
tion (unless new and extraordinary remedies are re- 
ported to), aud thns to produce a prr.grcs-.uo diminu- 
tion of human welfare. “ There aro lew states," ho 
•ays, '* in whioli there is not a constant t llort in the 
population to increase beyond the nuum of nub- 
aistenoc. This oonstant <0 - 1, •’* i *!v tends to 
subject tbo lower classes of » . : • ■ : i ■ and to 
prevent any great permanent . •. ■■■ n -f their 
condition." This is just one of those ruses in wlu< h 
theory ignores facts. What, for iii-Unee, is the 
picture presented by tlio earliest records of tliime 
nations which ore now civili/ed, but a scanty popula- 
tion and utill scantier moans of subsistem e. As civ ili- 
aation extend*, the poflulition mcnascs, but the 
means of subsistence increases ut n gr iter i do. In 
every civilized country there will be Jound to bo much 
less poverty than |is universal in the savage state ; mid 
hence it must bo true that, under the cuuunist.uices in 
which that country hna been placed, the means of sub- 
sistcnce have n greater tendeney to increase than the 
population. (aVcs .I'opulatiox.J— lief, Suuiui's i'e/i- 
iiettl Kronnmy. 

Malta, Lot) the Mallow, the tvpicnl gen 

of the nat. ord. JHalmcea. The specie! M. rylcenhi* 
ts the common mallow, a handsome plant with huge 
purplish flowers, glowing at lorNid. s uml in wa te 
places. The French name lor tlm ]d mt, htmirc, Ii.h 
of late been applied to adclioatc «*li.ul« ot maple. The 
bark of tho mallow yieMs strong fibres The loot and 
loaves liaro similar proportion to I hot* juris of the 
marsh-mallow, (tire ALru.nv) Iho pi tali of the 
species M, alee a havo astnngcut properlu s, and yield 
a black dyo. 

Mauxlukxb, or M iulooks, miiux'-a-Itnlrs, mem-lnnl « 
(Arab, memalik , a slave), is tlio nume given to a body 
of soldiery who ruled Kgypt for several ecu tunes. They 
wero introduced into that country by tlio suit an M.il-It 
Salech about the middle of tho lUtli century, bomg 
Asiatic youths, chiefly from thn Circassian region, 
purchased as slaves from Oengis Khan, whoio oaplives 
they were. Tlieso were trained to miliUiy e\i icises 
ana formed into a corps of 12,0<Ki men, oilled Mom- 
looks. They soon exhibited a spuit oi iiiHulioidinj- 
tion, and, iu 1251, assn^einalcd tbo Mill. in Tur.in Shall, 
■nooessor of Molek Haleoli, amliaised Kybelc, one oi 
their own number, to tbo throne. A line of anil in*, 
known as the Bahroc, <u Tuk Vl.i *v, v follow ed, 
•11 of whom wero mi— 1 1 !•» > v ■ * ^atuelukes, 

•nd many of them deposed and slum. This dynasty 
conquered Syria, took Dnm.i«ciiB, uml put nu end to 
the domination of tho Ahhasulo caliphs. In 1 IS 2 tin* 
Bahree dynastv was overthrown by u new band of 
Mamelukes euUcd Borghoes, from a woid signitving a 
castle, because they were first employed m g.m turning 
the fortresses of Kgypt. They mn.lo their eoinmniulei , 
Doalet-el-Memlook, sultan ; and this d> nasty continued 
to rule tho oountry till 1617, when they wero subdued 
by the Ottoman Turks, and Kgypt became a depen- 
dency of Constantinople. Tho Turkish sultan, how- 
ever, did not deprive too Mamelukes of all power, but 
maintained them as a military aiisiccmcy in the coun- 
try. He divided Egypt mto twenty-four province?, 
each of whieh was placed utidei t'u jinisdietion of a 
Mameluke bey or chief; ami this tody served as a 
dheck upon the pasha, to whom the general go vei n- 
ment of the oountry was intrusted. The beys bad uUo 
.the right to eleot tho Sheik-cl-be.Vd, or goveruur of 
Cairo, an officer of great power. The beys soon alter 
the Turkish conquest contrived to obtain such influence 
•ad power, that eventually they became the virtual 
rulers of Egypt, while the viceroys had only the shadow 
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of rule. Each of the twanfjr-fbar beys maintained 
600 or 000 fdllowers, megnifloently Armed and equipped. 
The office of bey was not herediUry, bat elective. This 
state of things continued till Bonapnrte^s invasion of 
the country in 1796. At the battle of the Pyramids, 
July 21st, 1796, the Mamelukes mastered in great force 
and attacked the French with desperate courage, bat 
were repulsed with terrible slaughter, their broken end 
dispirited remains, about 2,600 in number, fleeing into 
Upper Egypt. After the French were driven oat of 
the country, the Mamelukes regained some degree of 
power ; but the Turks, dreading their return to their 
former position, did what they eoald to oppose them, 
and on more than one occasion bad recourse to treach- 
erous massacres of them. The final blow, which ut- 
terly destroyed them as a military or political body, 
was struck by the pasha Mebemet Ali, who, on 
Miiruh 1st, 1811, invited their chiefs end principal men, 
to the number of 470, to a conference in the citadel off 
Cairo, and then, closing the gates, ordered his Alba- 
nian soldiers to lire upon them. Only one escaped, by 
Ic.ipiug lus horse Irom the ramparts, and alighting 
unhurt , though the horse was killed by the fall. Imme- 
d lately alter u general massacre of the Mamelukes was 
ordered in every province; e few escaped intoDon- 
golu, whore they subsequently dispersed themselves ; 
and as a body they are now extinct. 

Mam vii lt\, mam-max'-le-A (from Lat. mantmm, the 
breasts). —This important class in Zoology, which has 
bw*u pi m ed by r.mmeus at tho head of the vertebrateil 
sci it s in Ih • - *•* •! '.*r '*n, includes all such animals 

ns arc j«r • . • ■ .n *i • ■ g i * for suckling their young. 
Kven excluding man, who necessarily belongs to tho 
elabs, wo ibid amongst the mammalia the greatest num- 
ber oi faculties, the most delicate sensations, the most 
vuned action, and an extraordinary aggregate of pro- 
pci ties lor tbo production of intelligence ; there ia 
eveiy reason, therefore, for Liunceus having classed 
tho mammalia as /list amongst anumils. They ore 
most fiuil till in rt» nurce*, I'M'it «nb*eot to more instinct, 
and, tin illy, mr ( mi-u m tilde of piogiossive improve- 
ment With but n moderate amount of respiration, 
y aro gen pi ally intended for locomotion by wulking 
with at length and continuity ; ard hence ullthoarU- 
il.ilions ot their skeletons have the forms very exact ; 
then by iletermining, with unvaried precision, the 
nature of their movements. Some fly through the 
mr by means of membranes affixed to their limbs, 
although t>pie.illy adapted lor walking on the earth; 
while others hive the extremities so snort that they 
move with caso only in the water, both of these excep- 
tions retain, however, in all other respects, os a rule, 
the general clidioct eristics of their class. It may bo 
hero stated that all mammalia are endowed with warm 
blood, winch results from the great development of 
>ir re* pit. ib try apparatus; tho heart being double, 

1 1 out .lining lour cavities; that is to say, an auricle 
1 vetitrh lo on the right Bide, and the same on the 
r The circulation » earned on in the following 
liner The voinous blood passes through thocavi- 
t io i on the right side and is distubuied through tho 
lungs, v\lu* to it combines with the oxygen or vivifying 
poitionol the air; it is then conveyed by tlio pufmo- 
ti'iry veins to tie* left aunclp, from whenco it flows into 
the ventuele, and is propelled through the artoual 
> stem (.**’< « Hi* akt ) Tho females suckle their young 
ithnulk scciclcd in breasts or mamma, and are vivipu- 
iaiii. <*r ovo-vivipsious; they are consequently plaoeu- 
tul or implacciil.il, the placental including the higher 
order ot manminls, fiom man to the last true rodent. 

.1 lli* unplaeental composing the marsupialia end 
•notreiii.it i Both of these divisions have the upper 
jaw U'fil to the bkull, and tho lower is formed of but 
two i ieoes only, and is articulated to the temporal 
bone. The neck (to pursue our investigation) is com- 
p*-bc<l of seven vertebra}; but in diflTerent descriptions 
o( unmials somo of these bones ere either more or 
lt**<4 m number; the anterior nbs are affixed to tho 
stern im,or breastbone, by cartilaginous processes. The 
anterior extremities of these commence with a shoulder- 
blade whii h is not articulated but rests between the 
muscles, and often, indeed, leans on the sternum by 
means of the clavicle on each side. This is continued 
by an arm, forearm, and hand. The latter Is formed 
of two rows of bones, called the earpue, e third row. 
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colled the mefaearps u, end fingers, each consisting ol tho seals. (See Seal Family.) Although some 
tiro or three Joints. With the exception of the cetacea* species, especially of the animals last named, Hvcin 
or whale family, all mammalia have the pelris attached fresh water, many varieties of the genua Sort*, the 
to the spine; the pubes forming the anterior, sad the otters, beavers, and the duck-mole, reside in lakes and 
ilia, iscbia, saernm, and coccyx, the lateral or posterior rivers. Others, again, live under ground, as the fiuniljr 

E *. At the point where the first three mentioned Talpa and Bathycrgut. The greater part, however, 
w unite, on each side, is the articulation of the lne on land, —some on high monut.iiu.tops; as tho 
ir, or thigh-bone, to which are attached the leg- antelope, ibex, Ac.; others on trees, as the apes, 
bones, tibia, and fibula, which are inmost eases distinct; squirrels, and monkeys; and some resort, bv flying 
and are Succeeded by those composing the foot, which and flapping m part, even to the air (the Galeopitheeue 
correspond to the bones of the hand j namely, a tarsus, anil Cheiroptera.). This difference of retort is nutnrally 
metatarsus, and toes. In different orders and gcuera m relation with the general bodily form of the animal, 
of animals, the extremities vary considerably; in some, and the constitution of its various parts, especially or 
those of the fore parts are considerably lengthened, the organs of motion and sense. In the geogruplno 
to ns to fonhthe supporters of o wing,— as in bats ; in distribution of tho mammalia, it may bo as well stated 
others, they are shortened, ss is evtuced m the j-'i boa thut the numbers of its various classes increase from 
and kangaroo ; while in both of these lust-mentioned the pole to the equator,— as well the various elapses as 
varieties the posterior extremities arctnlirg*d in the the sub-genera ; although tho cetaceans and seals must 
apparently greatest disproportion. The cetacea and be excepted from the rale. Th *ru are species in tho 
similar animals, which have been briefly alluded to, north polar regions, to quote the remarks made use of 
have no pelvis whatever; their hinder extremities nre m ^11 dor llae\en a s ** Handbook of Zoology," com. 
likewise wanting; th*»y are, however, supplied, instead mon to the old and new wot Id ; ns Cams laqopus , Urtus 
of these, St tho end or the spine or veitobral colum mantmus, and Circus tarandus ; without the polar 
with cartilaginous bodies forming a Lind of feet, < circle, also, some species are found in the northern 
the flukes of the tail, which, in ties species malwa countries of both hemispheres, as Madela Maths, 
horizontally placed. Tin* fore-toot [mchdaesm) usually Mustek t ermuira, and Cad or Fiber (some writers, 
coauts as liianv bones ns there an* toe-* present. The ideed, ninintiiu tlut tho beaver of America is speci* 
metatarsus m the ruminant and ?» lidungiiUto uniiii.iN fleally diligent from that of the old world). In tho 
is confornmblo to the nietnearpus. In the genus Di- temperate parts of North America, almost all tho 
pus (the j'*r | i.vil,p.-'.»» .sM'.t J t* * three middle species nro bucIi as do not appear in the eastern homi* 
iue 4 atars.il I- . «•? n !■», i ir t ■ 1 a s ugle bone, sphere; while m Smith America no singlo species is 
which tcrimuates below in three processes, to which found which also lues in the old world, — nay, even tho 
the three large toes are connected, and which thus genera differ for the most part from those of tho old 
resembles the principal bone at the root of the foot in world South Afnenean genera, of which no species 
birds. Tho digits of tho toot in the ruminant*, the n the old wm Id are hitherto known, are the following,-* 
solid ungulates, and commonly, also, in the parity* Diroh/lrs, Aueheim i, Dasqpus, M ,i nftoph-' hi, Hrady* 
derma, correspond m mnntier and fonn to tluvjo of the i ms, Cam, Lonrheres, b'mua, fin* g'licrnot the bat 
hand. Such, also, is the caso in most of the eat mm- nho; Glu^ophaga, Phyltodoma, Molonns, Noctltio , 
• rous am ill'll^, although in tJie genera Ft hi mid Came ind nianv genera of Quadruniancs ; namely Callilhrix , 
the thumb (pollex) of the hind foot is not developed, th hi, Mj/erhs, Pi/hemt, and llapale . 1‘rucyon is 
of which n trace only is observed mi tho fore foot In e’enliur to tho new world m the northern and soul hern 
tho monkeys tho thumb is shorter, but the other tenn .plicres. 1'ilnr is nn animal form of North 
digits ore linger than i a the human foot. The hciri tmcrie.i. Other genna arc peculiar to the eastern 

js, in all mainnialiii, articulated hv ' i *•’ upon 1 .is f*us, JCi/uus, Camel ns , Rhinoceros, 

their atlas or first vertebra .ns the ■ : ■ . mp, l/f m V • i *, S/ml re, Cnor/ue, Vttcrra, ifeipcttre, 

it ha? excited the gi c.iteit iuteicst in nil age- , and it An mice I l.o g» 111.1 of bats, JL eyadt rma, JVycfrris, 
has been reunited, that tho appro nli to ua 011 /ViiWcp’r's, Phrvpns, the family of tho Lt murids, 
observed in animal? bore bomo t ef.it n n to the mv the ; 1 ii.*i.i ol tl.c apei; (V reap 1 1 hi cm,, Semnopithecns, 
and configuration of tho head. The brdn n the leutie June*, Count, /hal.i*, JhjbihaU*, Nimia. To Africa, in 

or origin of the ncivous svstem, and will ho 1 ‘iiitid fiillv , .... , tho genera Camelopardalis , 

lexcnbed under mi article he mug th it name (.V* F Mil II pf #7 () t , 1 f t ,ipu\ t Ci rropilhccns; while in a 

ind Eye.) The tongue of inanmiaS is uip'avs lleshv, sun. I .r ma'iuet to tho inland ol Madagascar are 
and is attached to a bone termed tin h 01 h o, w lie h ! pc the ( V »ft t* *, I.nnnt, 1 nhanntus, and tho genus 
*s C'*n ,r « -. 1 ■ f 1 1 .al poc»'i, mid nu«pintlod to the (/•»•/. /»/*,' a seiiuesii rodent which approaches the 
* 1 im /ii I>i I 1 1 lie lungs uro two 111 niimher, Lenin, ids *n lot m Mo«t oi the bpmes of nntelopos 

and faro divided into lol>en, which aio erunpo ed «u arc a 1 10 cm lu*>ively Aliicnn. Most of tho Marsupial 
ai immense qu udity of small ulU they aic suspended •••ones 01 • found m Australia and the adpuning 
walnut adhesion in a c<t* it v formed by the nh and i-lnuU, while the germs Ihdelphqs alone is Amen* 
diaphragm, and lined l>y the plena. The *Lm ol iia.-Ahiej, ns well ai Jvuionp, not po^'essuig a 
, * , i ’r*'! 1 1 • , e a mle, ustiilly cohered with lint, ‘■"•gle bpi e e. fit tlm ditisiou. If wo take into coiiai* 
r however, have In n 11 v pi. f« 1 d ion the ctiiir* 1 lass of mammal?, crclu-i\o of tho 

tribe Mams, or liony plates, as the aiimnlilloe? ('lie | (\t, id I h ,c>r then tho Hu dents will he found 

genus Vuhnpus ) ; and, indeed, «ome have spines The < t • inrni «»•» th*id ol tho entuo niimher of speeie**, tb6 
s^nse of touch m vaiinnsly developed 111 Ihf i tlreniit** a 1 fit/ wii >'.fs tinl C h tropin* together nbcat one-third 
efthclimba m the diQerent «pecies, according as the I ul-xi, w 1 1 *r e. . . f • .1 is formed, for the greater 
feet move only for progression, for standing, or for put, ■ 1 (J _• . 1 and Ruminants; and 

sluing aio no. In the apes, vvlueh appear to be in* '• !• M.u supiald and insectivorous fens* 

this respect one of tho most privileged, the hand is | W : « 1 of pomo species of bat* ami of tho 

much less adapted for fqgling than in man, who, in his | true whale Mammals are not tied, hko birds of p-i j* 
erect pos.iioi Mn move mid apply hmforo limbs for tho sig.*, to m.sho stnerly limited migrations; bill inbahit 
8' , n* , 0ot touch more eo'ily. The whiskers which .. the sm • distne*a 111 winter and summer both. On 
attached to the lips serve also, liko the fleshy appen- th * o in Iniiid, ddlerent apeucs hybsrnafe, nnd pass 
dogoa attached to the jaws of somo fldies, t., » greater ..rhss portion ot the year without food in 

warning n( external ohstudea, on account *»t binnelics ea\i*s and I cdtug- places. Amongst aiichm Km ope arc, 
from the fifth pair of nerve? being attached to their loreMiitph* the bit, the hedgehog, tho hamster, the 
loots. Tho motions of mammals consist principally in rnmnot, and van mis other Bpceics ot rodenla, forming 
progressing home arc able to spring to groat lu iglits ; the genus V</t . sud in the north tho bears. (Ses 
others, again, aie formed for swimming. In theeeta- articlcon Hvhkknatiok ) IVithreferouoototheclassi* 
ceans, or whales, swimnvirfg is the sole means ot motion, flcation and diviMon of anuoidj of the section Man u. 
Other mammals are sblo to fly, as was stated before, malta, that pressed by Cuvier is undoubtedly one of 
by mean? of a membranous substance below tho tho best, if not the best, par excellence, as it possesses 
elongated flngerj of the four limbs; like the bats for mnny advantages over that adopted by Lmnieus. In 
instance With regard to the physical distribution the present article, therefore, Cuvior's system haa been 
of this class of animals much might bo said. Some followed ; and the groat naturalist himself givee an 
roide entirely in the sea, as the cetaceans and most of outline of bis object and reasons in tho last edition of 
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MrunroaUft 

bu "Animal Kingdom.” The following are his 
words:—" The characters by which Mammalia differ 
most essentially one from another, are derived from 
the organs of touch, from which results their degree 
of dexterity, and from the organs of mastication, 
which determine the nature of their food j and upon 
these very closely depends not ouly everything 
which .is connected with the digestive functions, but 
a variety of other ciroumstanoet relative even to 
their degree of intelligence. The perfection of the 
organa of touch ia estimated by thp number and 
mobility of the digits, and Iho extent to which they 
are inclosed in a claw or hoof A hoof which com* 

r dy incloses that part of the digit a Inch touches 
ground, precludes the exercise id it ns an organ 
of touch or prehension. The opposite exticnie is 
where the nail, in the form of a single l.uninu, cm ers 
only one side of the end ot the digit, leaving tho other 
Bide ill possession of nil its delicacy «f touch The kind 
of food is indicated liy the molar teeth, to the form ot 
which the articulation of the jaws invariably <• ■••v- 
•ponds. Fdr cutting flesh, the molar teeth mi. ‘ I >» 
trenchant anil serrated, and tho jaws fitted together 
so as to move liko the blades of u pair nf scissors, 
■imply opening and closing m tho vcilical direction 
For bruising grams and roots, tho molar teeth must 
have flattened crowns, and the jaws a lmn/ont.»l mo- 
tion; and further, that thn gnuding surface may h 
always unequal, like a millstone, the ‘eetli must h 
composed of mibst slices of different d**gti es of density, 
and consequently wearing down in difluent liropor- 
tions." (With regard to this last-mentioned pecu- 
liarity, tee art. Hobsji.) Cuvier's arrangement is as 
follows 

Class MAMMIFKRKS. 

Order!. Bimvna. — M an. 

Order II. (iVADBUiMNA.— Two families —1. \pes 
and Monkeys; and 2. Mucnncoa (Lrmnr, nccorduig to 
Linniriis). 

Order III. OxHNAssmis — Family 1. (h-impfert, 
-2 Iuttetiruru | Hedgehogs, Ti nn'es, YV. /••n#r, 
Hhrews, Afi/ijafr, Chri/wrhhti r*, Pat pa, ( ,j idtihn •/, 
Seal op *). — 3 CttmU'ot •/, Tribe t. Planh inuU v Ifeais, 
Raccoons ( P-wdt i, Ilmtinamp, C'oiitH 
(Na*na, Stare.), Iv >Lii>'i llndgem, Gluttons. R.i- 
tels. Tribe 2. /#■.■*■•# .i * Mm teiin. Skunks, Otters, 
Dogs, Civets, Ocneta, Par it tin ruin*, lib mu maim (lf*i- 

K atet, llliger), Hunentes, t'roisairhu*, Pratt t> * The 
it subdivision of the Digiligritdea is eivm posed of the 
Myomas and the Cats, in vvh'eh hist flu* sanguinary 
development ia nt Us height Tube 2 Amphibia the 
Heals ( Phocw, Linn ), and tho Wuh'iibes ( Truhecu *, 
Linn ). 

Order IV M Misunun - Subdivision 1 Opossums, 
Dasvurus, Per am etc*. HuhdiviHion 2 PhalampAa 
Hubdivinion 2 Tho Kung.uoo K.its (Hi/pu pit mini*, 
Uligcr), the Kangaroos, tho Ko ilas, and llnv Pha*- 
eolomye. 

Order V. Itolii<aTiA.-> The Squirrels ( Ptcrnmya and 
Cheirony *, Cuvier), Erhunifn, Jlydramys, (’aprnmvs, 
the Kats proper, the .lerhilles, Menoma, the Jlam- 
sters, Cricefit*, and Arvicola, tho lints, the Sousiik, 
Mt/oxu*. Also the Field Mice and Kats, the Lem- 
mings, the Jerboas (Ihpua), the Hciver*, the Poi- 
eupines, tho Hares (Lepn*, Linn, including the la- 
tjomy* of Cuvier), the Capi/bara, the Guinea-pigs, the 
Agoutis (Vhlorouy*), the Pi'cas and the Chinchillas. 

Order VI. Kdkvtata.— T rhe 1. Tardu/radra the 
Sloths ( Jlradypu *, Linn.). Tube 2. Ordinary Eden- 
tata: the Ariiuiililloca (Pa'typna, lann \ nnd ihe sub- 
g MinaCV i»‘. ‘I'h *••*, the \aid-Vark mid the Aul-eateis, 
i ■» Pa« » i M;h". I inn ) Tribe ,t The Mono- 
tremes, tho Echidna, and the Ornithothymhu* ( L'luty- 
pH*, Shaw) 

Order VII. FACHYWKB.WATA.— Fuinlv 1 Probos- 
cidians* Fdiuih'ints and Mastodons. b.unilv 2 Ordi- 
nary Pachydtrm ifa . the Hippopotamus, the Hogs, the 
Rhinoceroses, the Damans ( If year ), and the Tapirs 
Family 3. 8otipeda: the llortice, Arc. (Eifuua, 1 uni.), 
Order VI II Kvvt'fAsmA — 1. No boms the 
fumels, including the Llamas, and the Musks. 2. Ti tie 
b»rns, shed periodically: the Stags or Deer (Cm mi, ■ 
Linn.). 3. Persistent horns • the Giraffe. 4. Hollow 1 
hoi ns : the Antelopes, tho Coats, the Sheep, and the 1 
Oxen. | 
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If a i n i mit h 

Order IX. Cxtacju.— F amily 1. Herbivorous Ceta- 
cea : the Manatees, the Dugonge, and the Bytins (lin- 
ger). Family 2. Ordinary Cetacea t the Dolpbina and 
the Porpoises, the Narwhals (Honadon, Linn.), the 
Cachalots, and, Anally, the Whalebone wbalea (the 
Bahena of Linnmus, including the Baleenoptera of 
Liiclpede). # 

The above is a digest of the classes as given in Cuvier’s 
last edition of the “Hdgne Animal/" Amongst the 
ungulate animals, according to Cuvier, the first is Man, 
and the order which eomes nearest to Man ia termed 
the Qiiadntutaua t —i. has hands on the four extre- 
mities. Another order, termed the Carnivma, has not 
the thumb free. Those animals whose digits are mueh 
sunk, and which are distinguished by the absence of 
incisor teeth, are called Edentata. The Ruminanlia, 
by their cloven feet, their want of upper incisor teeth, 
and by their complicated stomach, form an entirely 
separato class to themselves. All other quadrupeds 
with hools might be united into a single order, which, 

*» e rd.*..' t • 4 lie French naturalists, might be called 
Pt . . *ii J \ i r.S*'ii* #* , t‘..c cli-pli nit iilnnc cvecpted, 
having ‘■ome rci.v.t * a! ■•■i.es to llici ider K.i.IciIij. 
In tlm lust degree in the scale of mammals come tboso 
which luivo no hinder extremities, and whoso flsh-liko 
form ami entirely aquatic habits would lead us to 
place tin m in tome separate class, if it were not that 
their domestic economy is in all respects perfectly simi- 
lar to th»> i lass in which they are catalogued. These are 
the warm-blooded Ibhes of the ancients, and the Ceta - 
era ot nnr naturalists ; and they combine the powers of 
other Mammalia with tho facuPv of sp»pend’"g them- 
selves iu or upou tho sea; thr v cm •Miieiiliv ap/ear 
to possess double advantages. 1 1 . 1 hi h'KiiiIh ihciwctn 
the v. u jous clashes of Mammalia, the different species 
will be seen to descend in » corresponding ratio as thev 
tliveigc from (he Quutlrumuna ; so, as it is well ob- 
spivmI hi nil art tele on tho subject in Brando's Die- 
tioiuiry, “ tho scheme mHy be likened to a cone, of 
wlmli Ainu is the culminating pinnacle.'*— Erf. Cu- 
v let's Annul Kuujdnm , Professor Owen’s Works; 
lloeveu’H Jlandhtmk a/ Zoology ; tho Enijhth Cyelo - 
pa dm— Natui.il llistoiy ; Ac. Ao. (See also separate 
ii ti< les on the various classes ) 

Mawmi v, in.'im-mP’tt (luniuey is the aboriginal name 
of the frjieues), in Bat , a gen. of the not. oid.&uttifera. 

'1 ho species M timer tea mi produces tho fruit called 
the m miinee apple, or wild apricot of South America, 
i Ii li.is n most delicious flavour. From tho flowors 
a kind of bi and v is distilled, and tho sap when for- 
nented forms u wine. The seeds are anthelmintic. 

M iumon, Urn m'- man, is tho name of tho Syrian god 
t rn lies, and is mentioned m tho teachings of Christ 
. 1*1 .i prison) lh ationot worldliness. Milton makoa him 
a f i lieu ungel , and Spenser has personified him in his 
noblest manner in tho " Fimio t^ueene” (book ii. 
■.into 7), where he represents Sir Guvon ainid the 
eerrt 1 leisures of tho ** god of tho world and world- 
mess ** 

Mvuuoru, mum' -math ( Elepha n pnmiornui*), the 
Russian uanio lor an extinct hpeiues ot elephant, the 
hones of whuh resemble those of the eviating Ahialic 
epeeies, but whose grinders have tho ribands ol euamil 
rrowerand sfraightei, the alveoli ot the tusks longer 
pioportnin, and the lower jaw more obtuse. Tho 
iiniiioth was tlueklv covered with hair of thieedif- 
leient kinds; one conti!*ihtig of stiff black bmtles a 
foot in length; another of coarse flexible hair, and the 
third of a kind of wool. The bones and tusks ol tho 
muiiimolli are found throughout Russia, and mole par- 
t« ul i* lv in Ea^tein Siberia and the Aiclic imu«*hcs, Ac, 

'I lie tusks hum on uitielc ot commerce, and are much 
used in milking the inferior kinds ot ivory goods. In 
Siberia, dining 171M), a whole mammoth was disenverod 
hv a TiicgiiM in, numed Scluimachofl, with the whole 
of the soft parts piesmed in the snow. Hcliumnchoff, 
who generally wont to hunt and fish on the peninsula 
ot Tsrniit alter the fishing sensou of the Lma was 
•ver, erected n cabin lor Ins wife on the bank of tho 
ike Oncone, .mil then emburked to search along the 
rousts for mammoth tusks. Ono day he saw among 
tho blocks ot ico a shapeless mass, but did not then dis- 
cover what it was. In the course of the next year, he 
saw that this object was more disengaged from* the toe. 
and that it had two projecting parts ; towards the end 
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of the rammer of 1601, the entire tide of the animal end 
one of hit tusks were quite free from ice. Tberaromer 
of 1982 wee cold: but in 1803, the ice between Che earth 
end the mammoth having melted more rapidly than the 
rot, the plane of ite support became inclined, and the 
enormous mass fell by its own weight on a bank of 
sand. Dogs and wildf beasts soon detoured most of 
Hie flesh; but it was found to be a male, with a lone 
mane on the neek ( but without tail or proboscis, both 
baringvbeeu probably detoured. It is asserted that 
the places of the insertion of the muscles of the pro* 
ooscia were risible in the skull. The entire carcass 
sttsD feet 4 inches high ; 10 feet 1 inches long, from the 
point of the nose to the end of the tail, without in- 
cluding the tusks, which were 0 feet 6 inches, measuring 
along the curve. The two tusks together weighed 
300 lb avoirdupoi", and the hesd, with tne tusks, 41 1 lb. 
Remain* of the Elepha s prtmiqtuiue hare been found 
in lane quantities iu the British isles. They hove been 
found off the coasts of Norfolk and Suffolk, and in 
arta of Essex ; at Herne Bay, in the valley of 




m 


no 


/ hare been dug up in the 

streets of London, as m Grav’s Inn, and m Charle- 
Street, 8t. James's Square. They have also been dug 
up at Kensington, Kew. Henley Bottom, Wallingford, 
and Dorchester. They have also been found at 
Brighton, and in districts of Worcestershire, War- 
wickshire, Staffordshire, North amptonshire, Yorkshire, 
and tlie celebrated cavo at Kirkdale 
Max, man (Gcr. Mann , Fr. homme , Lat. homo , Gr. 
unthropci ), is the highest and noblest of all created 
beings that inhabit this earth,— incontestably the lord 
of the creation. 11 im all other creatures serve, by lum 
even the elements aro brought into subjection He 
alone possesses the power of adapting himself to the 
moat opposite circumstances, and he alone la found to 
be improving Ins condition generation by generation. 
Considered as an object of natural history, man is a 
maramiferous animal belonging to the order Jimana , 
or two-handed, of which he constitutes tho *ole genus 
Romo. The distinguishing characteristics of man are 
two bands, the erect posture, teeth approximated and 
of equal length, the inferior incisors perpendicular, 
prominent chin, rutionnl, endowed with speech, un- 
armed, defenceless. “That," says Cuvier, “which 
constitutes the hand , properly so called, is the faculty 
of opposing the thumb to the other lingers, so ns to 
seize upon tho most minute objects ; a facility which is 
carried to its highest degree of perfection in man." 
The next aeries of characters are those by which he is 
by nature adapted to the erect posture, the head 
nicely balanced on the summit of the vertebral column, 
and the muscles of the trunk and limbs which con- 1 
tribute to the maintenance of the erect posture, largely j 
developed. The face is placed immediately beneath 
the bruin, so that its front is nearly in the same plane \ 
as the forehead, which is peculiarly characteristic ..f 
man. The veitobral column in man has its curves so 1 
arranged that when the body ib in an erect posture a 
vertical line from its summit would fall exactly on the 
centre of its lmse ; and it increases considerably in size 
m the lumhar region. The lower extremities in man 
are remarkable for their length, which is propoi tionally ! 
greater than in any other roammnl except tho kan- 
garoo The human loot is, in proportion to the 
size of the body, larger, broader, ana stronger than 
that of any other mammal save tho kangaroo ; and 
hence man alono has tho power of standing upon 
one foot. The brain of man does not differ so much 
in conformat'On from that bf the higher mammals, 
us the superiority of Ins mental endowments might 
have led us to anticipate. (See Bhaix.) The ab- 
sence of any natural weapons of offence and of direot 1 


man, and distinguish him from eren the most anthro- i 
po’d of apes, whose enormous canines have no relation 1 
to a carnivorous regimen, but are instruments of war- i 
fare. The slow growth of man, and the length of time i 
during which he remains in a state of depeudonce, are i 
•Iso peculiar to him. He also possesses, in a remark- i 
able degree, the power of adaptation to varieties in i 
external condition which renders him in a great mea- 
sure independent of them. He is capable of sustair- : 
mq the highest as well a« the lowest extremes of tern- 
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peratore and of atmospheric pressure, and of subsist* 
But most of all is man 
distinguished frnm other animals by those mental 
endowments, and by the habitudes of life and action 
thence resulting, which must be regarded aa the eaaon- 
tial characteristics of humanity. It utn adapting himself 
to the conditions of his existence, in providing himself 
with food, shelter, weapons of attack and defence, * 0 ., 
that his intellectual powers are first called into active 
operation ; and when thus aroused, tlieir development 
has no assignable limit. The capacity for intellectual 
progress is one of the most remarkable peculiarities of 
man’s physical nature. The pow cr of articulate speech, 
which, ao far as we know, is peculiar to man, is one of 
tbetnoat important aids in the* use and development 
of tho human mind. But the mainspring of human 
progress may ho said to lie m that aspiration after 
something nobler and purer which is peculiar to the 
human race, and which is connected with another 
element in his nature which it is difficult to isolate or 
define, but which enters, penotrutes, and blends with 


ever way we muy define it, which seems to constitute 
tho distinctive peculiarity of man. — (Carpenter's 
Principle qf Human Phyiioloqy,) “Man," says Pro- 
fessor Green, “ » unquestionably endowed with that 
structure the perfection of which is revealed in such 
a balanced relation of the parts to a whole as may 
best lit it for a being exercising intelligent ohoieo 
ind destined for moral freedom. It is not, therefore, 
an absolute perfection of tho constituents singly, but 
tho proportional development of all, and their harmo- 
nious constitution to one, for which wo oontond ; aeon* 
ititution which implies, in a far greater degree than 
n any other animal, a balanced relation of tm living 
powers and faculties, and which requires, therefore, in 
man, pre-eminently, the endowment of rational will aa 
necessary for tho coutrol and adjustment of tho 
balance Mon has not the quick hearing of tho timid 
herbivorous annuals ; but it was not intended that ho 
should catch the sound of distant danger and be 
governed by his fears : he has not the piercing sight of 
tlie eagle nor tho keen scent of the beast of prey; but 
neither was man intended to be the fellow or the tiger 
>r a denizen of the forest. Hence the departure from 
he perfect proportion of man, which wa observe in the 
ufenor uni mats, may be regarded as deformities by 
'xaggcration or defect, dependent upon a preponder* 
once of a part that necessitates a particular use, or the 
licence or apart that deprives the animal of a power.'* 
'Protrude the jaws, yon have a voracious animal; 
»ngfhen the ears, timidity is expressed; let the nose 
irqrr*. end the animal ! s governed bv its scent; enlarge 
I.' ii-'v, I** I vo;i are mil lid •<! of the animal sp- 
■i p*. * “ ( I 1 r/ T),'i iv Te ) 1 he plan of our wont 
. •• i. r r«* pi'ii* that «.■ v*i. n* I My more hero on tho 
of man, seeing that tho various particulars 
«V'ir -I:* • I n • are taken up in their alphabetical order. 
Under Ktitvology, for instance, will be found an 
account of tho different races ; History and Civili- 
zation give an account of tho progress of the race; 
Com mb bce, &. c , an account of the different social 
institutions; Law, Political Economy, Ao., the 
luvia that regulate tho social system. Regard we man 
ns an individual, his physical strnoture, with its won- 
derful application of bone and muscle, nerves, blood- 
vessel, &c., ib treated of under Axatohy ; its growth 
and development, from infancy to age, fall under 
Physiology ; the means by which he may be brought 
into the highest state of perfection of which Ins nature 
is capable, belong to Education; his moral nature 
iv treated of under Etuics ; hie intellectual under 
Psychology and Metaphysics; Logic deals with 
the laws of thought; Philology with the principles 
i**g endows “ “j 
sense and a capacity for worship, be is treated of 
under Theology and Christianity. These may ba 
said to regard man in a state of health. In a diseased 
condition, we have Pathology, Subgksy, Disease ; 
together a ith an account of the different diseases, which 
are to be fnnnd under their proper heads; as Insanity 
and tho like. . .. _ 

Man as jl Manual.— The precise position of mao 
in the system ot mammals has loos been, and sail 
remains, a subject ot discussion. There are tuose 
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who regard him u too remote from all other tpeoies capitalization or deeephalization, bare been stated; 
of the elaas to be sultfeet to the ordinary principles of its connectifin with a concentration of the anterior 
classification. But soologists, generally, place him extremity and abbreviation ol the posterior extremity, 
either in an independent order (or sub-class, if the and the reverse ; and with a transfer of thoracic mem- 
highest divisions no subclasses), or else at tbe head bers to the cephalic senes, and the reverse. There is 
or the order oontaining the qnadrnmana. Science in i a third law which should be mentioned to explain the 
aearohing ont the system in nature leaves psyckb al, or i relations of the Entomostraoans to the other orders: 
intellectual qualitias, out of view ; end this is right : namely, that a decline in grade, after the laxneee and 
it is alto sals j for these immaterial characteristics have, elongation of the anterior and posterior extremities 
in all eases, a material or structural expression ; and have reached their limit, is farther exhibited by a 
when thla expression is apprehended ami its true im- degradation of the body, and especialy of its extremi- 
portanee folly admitted, classification will not fail of ties. In the step down from the Decapods to the 
its duty in recognising the distinctions they indicate, Tetradecapods there is an illustration of this principle 
Onviev, in distinguishing man as of the order Binuinu, m the eyes of the latter being imbedded in the head 
and the monkeys of the order Qnadrnmana, did not instead of being pedicellate. In the Bntomoatmeane 
bring ont to new any profound difference between the tbe elongated abdomen is destitute of all but one or 
groups. Tbe relatione of the two are so close that man, two of the normal pairs of members,— not through a 
on tnis ground alone, would be far from certain of his system of abbreviation, as exhibited in crabs, but a 
separate place. Vo reason can be derived Irom the system of degradation ; and m some species all tho 
study of other departments of the mammal's or of normal members are wanting, and even tbe abdomen 
the animal kingdom, lor considering the having of two itself is nearly obsolete. Again, tbe two posterior 
ban Is a mark of superior rank to the having of four, pans of thoracic legs are wanting in the species, and 
Professor Owen, in his recent class* i Heat ion of mam. sometimes more than two pairs. Again, at the anterior 
male, makes the characteristics of the bruin the basis of extremity one pnir of antennas is often obsolete, and 
(ha several grand divisions but, as lie admits, the mmetinies the second pair nearly, or even quite eo. 
tinctions fail m many cases ot coi responding to the The Ltmalue, though so large an animal, has theabdo- 
groups laid down ; and although tho brain of man I men reduced to a straight spine, and the antennas to a 
(his group Archencephala) differs in some striking smull pair of pincer legs, while all the mouth-organs 
points from that ol tho quadnimuna , ; st no study of are true legs, the whole structure indicating an extreme 
the brain alone would suggest the real distinction of degradation. In the order of Decapods having 
between the groups, or prove that man was not eo. nine us the normal number of pairs of oepnelio organs, 
ordinal with the monkeys. In fact, the nervous system tho species of highest group nave these organe com- 
ic a very unsafe basis or classification below the highest parted within tho least Bpace consistent with the struc- 
grad%of sub-divisions— that into Hiib-kingdoms. The ! ture of tlm type ; in those a grade lower the posterior 
same sub-kingdom may contain species with and with- 1 pair is a little more remote (torn the others, and begins 
ont a distinct nervous system, and a class or order j to lie somewhat pediform ; a grade lower, and this 
may present Very wide diversities as to its form and pair is really pediform, or nearly like the other feet : 
development, for the reason that the system or plan ' and still lower, two or three pairs are pediform. Still 
of structure in species is far more authoritative m Inver m the senes of Decapods (the Scluzopods) there 
dlaHifleation than the condition of the nervous system. ' are examples under the pnnoiple of degradation above 
The fitness of the parts ot the body of man for ' explained : (1) in the absence of two or three pairs ot 
intellectual usee, and his erect position, have been i the posterior thoracic spuendagee; (2) in the absence 
considered zoological characteristics of eminent im- , or obsolescence of the abdominal appendages; (3) in 
portanee, separating him from other mammals But the schizopod character of the feet. These decapods 
even these qualitiea, although admitted to be of real | thus degraded approximate to the Entomostraoans, 
weight, are not to many zoologists unquestionable or although trne deoapods in type of structure. Thus 
authoritative evideuce on this point. But while the tho principle is exemplified within the limits of a single 
structural distinctions mentioned may fail to establish order as well as in the range of orders. This oonnec- 
inan's independent ordinal rank, there is a chnrac- tion of cephalization with rise ol rank is also illustrated 
terietio which appears to be decisive,— one which has abundantly in embryonic development; it is one of 


tenetio which appears to be decisive,— one which has abundantly in embryonio development; it is on# of 
that deep foundation m zoological science required the fundamental principles in living nature. When, 
to give it prominence and authority. The criterion thon. in a group like that of Mammals, in whioh two 
referred to w this,— that while all other mammal* hnve is t he prevailing number of pairs of locomotive organs, 
both the anterior and posterior limbs ol locomotion, there is a transfer of the anterior of these two from 
in man the anterior are trnnsferred from tho locumo- the locomotive to thecephalio series, there is evidence 
five to the cephalic seno*. They serve the purposes ot in this exalted capitalization of the system of a dis- 
the head, and are not for locoiuotiou. Tho cpluihza- tinction of the very highest significance. Moreover, 
tion of the body- that is, the subordination of its it is of the more eminent value that it oceurs in a class 
members and structure to head uses,— so variously in which the number of locomotive members is so 
exemplified m the animal kingdom, hero reaches its nearly a constant number. It places man apart from 
extreme limit. Man, m this, stands alone among tho the whole series of Mammals, and does it ou the basis 
mammals. The author has shown elsewhere that this of a character which is fundamentally a criterion of 
oephsliaation is a fundamental principle as respects grade. Thu extreme cephalization of the system is, 
grade in zoological life. He has not only illustrated in fact, that material or structural expression of the 
the fart, that concentration qf the < dor extremity of dominance ot ramd in tbe being which meets the 
the body, and abbreviation of ilepodmor portion is a desire both of the natural and intellectual philosopher, 
mark or elevation; but further than this, that th> This cephalization of the human system has been 
transfer if the anterior membere of the thoi ax to the recognized by Caras, but not in connection with a 
aephaUo eeriee in the foundation of milk among the deep-rooted structural law pervading the animal king- 
orders of Crustaceans. In the highest order of this dow It is the comprehensiveness of the law which 
class, that of the Decapod* (containing crabs, lobsiers, give* the special fact its great weight. Aristotle, in 
shrimps, Ac.), wins pairs of organa out of the f» .item Ins three groups of mammals— the Dipoda, or two* 
pertaining to the head and thorax, belong to t he head,— footed ; the Tet rapoda, or fonr-footed j and the Apoda, 
that is to the senses and tbo mouth. In the second or footless species, expresses distinctions according with 
order, that of the Tetradecapode, there aro only seven this law. Tho term Dipoda, as applied to man, is far 
pain of organs ont of the fourteen thus devoted to better And more philosophical thaii Btmana. The erect 
the head, two of the pairs which an* mouth-organs in form of the structure in many, although lees authori- 
the Decapods beiug true legs in th - Totradeeapod* t afire in classification, is a concomitant expresvion of 
In the third or lowest order— that of tbe Entomodra. this cephalization. For the body is thus placed directly 
c an t- t here are ouly nix, fire, or four pairs of cephalic beneath the brain, or the subordinating power, and no 
omm; and besides, these, iu mo*t. species, are partly part ot the structure is either anterior or posterior 
pediform, even the mandibles having often a long foot- to l\ 

like branch or extremity; the antennm also being Man Born, in the laws of the Anglo-Saxons, denoted 
sometimes organa ot prehension or locomotion. Two tbe compensation to be paid for killing a mau. In King 
of the laws bearing on gindc, uudev tnis system of lua's laws, certain rates are fixed for the expiation 
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of this on mo, aocprdiug to the quality of Ilia person 

■lui 

HuroimmL, ia BoL (See HtwnntM) 

Ma NCI CAT*, mJa'-w-pa*/ (Let. mancipatto, from mao* 

etpo, f eBtUte or bind, wean* captre, tafc@ with the 
hand), among the ancient Romans, a specie* of sale by 
which the ownership of a person, or of certain things, 
could he transferred from one to another. It was ef- 
fected in the presence of not lose than five witnesses, who 
tizeos and ot the age of puberty, 
cson, a ho held a pair of brazen 
scales. The purchaser, taking hold ot the ^ iJI 




ecalea. The purchaser, taking hold ot the thing, said, 
“1 affirm that this man is my property according 
to the Quirital law, and he is putchascd by me nil h 
this piece of money and brazen. kcales.” lie then 
strikes the scales with the piece of money, and gives it 
to the seller as the price. Owns calls this a Lind of 
imaginary sale ; for though the Ian required this form 
in certain cases, yet the real contract of sale was I ho 
agreement between the parties This inode ot transfer 
belonged to all things mancipable tecs muwetpt), for all 
things, aa ob|ects of ownership, were either re»maneipi 
or re* nee maneipi, It appeal a that t ho ownership of 
property generally, belonging to the funner clus-, could 
only lie transferred by these formalities, and included 
free persona and slaves, animals ami lands, whoreu 
those of the latter rould be transferred by mere tra- 
dition,— the distinction between things maiunpi find 
things nee maneipt — lief. EuqlUh Cyelojuedia , Smith's 
Dictionary of Greek and Raaian Autiqnifiet. 

Mandauis, mii't-diii'-iuif* (Lit., wo command), in 
Law, is a writ issuing m the quet u'n name from the court 
of Queen’s Beucli, and dir* < led to any person, corpora- 
tion, or inferior court of judicature, commanding then 


appertains to their offleo and duty, it is a high pre- 
rogative writ of a most extensive remedial < haraeter, 
and issues m all macs where the person applving for it 
has a legal right to have anything done, and mi other 
ipeoiflo means of compelling its performance. It may 
also bo issued in some eases wheic the injured party 
has another but more tedious mode of redress, aa in 
the ease of admission or restitution to an offhe. It 
being the peculiar business of the court ot Queen’s 
Bench to superintend all inferior tribunals, and to 
enforce the due exercise of their judicial nr ministerial 
powers, this writ issues to the judge,* of any interior 
court, commanding them to do jmticn according to 
the powers of their office, nbenev er ihe same is delay rd 
It also lies to compel the admission or lestorslum of 
the party apidiirg ■••an* office or iraneluse of u public 
nature, w lie. her s-j*ii «■ uni or temporal, to aeadi iutcal 
degrees, to the use of n meeting-house, &c. , also fur , 
the production, inspection, or delivery of public book* 
and papers; the surrender of the reqalia ot a cnrpoia- 
tion ; to compel bodies corporate to affix their common 
Beal; to compel ihe holding of a couit, and mi lidimto 
variety of other purposes. In order to obtain h man- 1 
damus, the applicant lays before tire court the affidavit , 
of himself or others, setting forth the fHcts upon which , 
his claim or title to have the thing done is founded. 
The court, thereupon, if itaeepiolmblcc.inso forinter- 
f« re- , ,», grnp'<* a i lib* up* . i*. ■ r'lr 1 . comjdaincd 

of I -i a • i (l • wi-v a wi:> of u »;i . ■ a should nut 
issue, or the court iuay grant a rule absolute in the 
first instance. If at the appointed time the party 
called upon does not appear, or does not show suffi- 
cient cause, then tho wnt itself is issued, as pra\od 
for. At first} it is in an alternative form, requiring 
the party to do the act or signify some reason to the 
contrary; to which a return or answer must he made i 
on a certain day. If tho person to whom the wnt n 
directed returns or signifies an insufficient reason, then i 
there issues in the second place a p<»rr«ii'*.‘i v man- < 
<la mu* to do the thing absolutely, mil i-» ,■ n j him l 
any alternative. Failure to do this is punishable by i 
attachment. Where a sufficient cause is returned, i 
the mandamus ia at an end, e«en although the state- ’ 
meat may be false, the remedy for which is by oct'on ] 
for false return. However, by 1 Will. IV. c. 21, tho < 
prosecutor may now engrail an action upon the nun- < 
damua by traversing the matters in the return; and by 1 
0 ft 7 Viet. o. 67, he may object to the validity of anon I 
return by way of demurrer, and error may be brought < 
■or reversing the tame, a* in ordinary civil actions. 1 1 
SG3 


1 a* 

stete in China. They swell 
■ hove passed certain examinations and had thsirnamaa 
1 inscribed on a register. When an office in the admini#- 
t ration is vacant, a list of those that stand foremost m 
^ the register is presented to the emperor, who nominates 
• one for the vacant office. The origin of the svatamof 
i competitive examinations in the beatowinent of 
, government offices thus belongs to the Chinese. 

> Mandate, man'-dait (Lat. maadatum), m law. 
denotes generally a judicial command, charge, or com* 
mission. More particularly it denotes a Inrilment 
i (delivery) of goods to a person who ia tu do something 
with or about the things bailed, entirely without com* 
pemwtion. Tho peraou delivering the goods ia called 
’ mandator, tho person receiving them and undertaking 
the sen ice is 8t * led mandatary. The essential element 
iu the contract lies in the sen ice rendered not being 
to be paid for. llonce, as the act or service is wholly 
for the benefit of tho mandator, it follows that a men- 
latury is only responsible for the loss of, or injnry 
' dime to, a thing when it is caused by his gross negli- 
gence. Tho mundatnr may recall the thing delivered 
ut any lime ; but if the mandatary has rendered the 
sen ice in part, and will suffer damage if it be not oom- 
jileted, the uiumlafor cannot rescind it without indem- 
nity to the mandatary. The contract may also ba 
ill-solved cither by the renunciation by the mandatary 
ut Hiiy tunc before ho has entered upon its execution, 
or by liit* death. A mandator contracts to reimburao 
a rnaiid.itnrj lor nil expenses and charges reasonably 
uicuired in the execution of tho mandate, and also to 
indemnify him for his liability on all contracts which 


In thcciiiion law, h mandate is a rescript of tho pope, 
commanding an ordinary collator to put the person 
therein named m possession of the first vacant beueflee 
in bis collation. 

Minimis, nuin'-da, is tho name given to a specics.of 
paper money issued by the FrenchgovernmentinMaroh, 
1 7! i(», to 'i| ji’v i he place of the assignats, when they 
had ii> ' i n « i m I -ullcred an onormoua depreciation. 
They wcio founded, like the assignats, on the credit 
derived from the confiscated property ; bat with this 
essential difference, that speoifio pieces of property, 
I'pumci.itrd m a table, were pledged for the reaemp- 
Lnm of tlio lulls, whilst the assignats furnished only a 
general claim The mandats could be realiaed at any 
liniment, as the owner was authorized to take any 
mi lion of tho piop'.rty enumerated on the Ublo, on 
Living a quarter part of its assigned value. 

Makdjulic*, turn 1 '-dc-bl* (from Lat. mando, I chow), 
la* upper and lower parts of the beak in birds. In 
I 1 nl , i lit- lijiprr nml under pairs of jaws. 

Mandolin, milu 1 dn-hn, a Sjiamsh musical instru- 
nent »i the Moliu kind, tho cvrdatura of winch consists 
>t four sitings: it Iish lrets like tho guitar, and ia 
•lined in the same manner ns tho wolin. 

Manuuauohv, nmn-dri-go'-rd (Lat mandra/rontt), in 
Bot , a gcu of t ho nat. oril. Atroparein. M,oJfici*alie ia 
tho true mandrake, the devil’s apple of the Arabs, and 
the diulmin ol Sci iptuic. Its root has a fancied resem- 
blance to the human fotm, and is connected with many 
ah* ut,! super-tit ions. It must not be confounded with 
(lie root of lhyoma dwica, which is often called man- 
drake. The mandrake is an acro-nnrcotio poison, and 
was u<cil by tho ancients as an ano’bthrtjc. 

M in oka X k (See Mandkac.oba and BltrONXA.) 

M an£s, imn’-utc:, among the Romans, waa tho name 
given to tin- Fouls of the (lead. The etymology of tho 
uoul is doubt ltd, Inif is generally derived from an 
nni lent w ord «« nut, signifying good. The manes were 
divided into twokimN,— the or the spirits of those 

that hail lived viituous h* es, nud the larva r, the spirits 
of Bueh ut lnul been wicked. The term nmnes seems 
also to have been applied to tho good and evil genii, 
which were understood to accompany a mao through 
life. It whs likewise applied to certain of the Infernal 
deities. The super* titious belief that the apints of this 
departed continued to take an interest in the affairs of 
this woild, and could exert a powerful influence either 
tor good or evil, made the people very cautions of 
rllcuding them. Ilenco libations, and sometimea 
victims, were offered to tho nmnes, and thsir remains 
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were held sacred. The 19th of Febrtfary was dedicated 
as an annual festival for offering sacrifices and libations 
to the manes. 

Mahoanxsb, n&n-g&-noexe' j In Chera.,— symbol Mn, 
•quit. 27*57, spec. grav. 8*013. The ores of mnnga- 
nese are somewhat abundantly distributed throughout 
the mineral kingdom, generally in the form of block 
iganese is ora greyish-white colour , ) 


oxide. Msngsnei 


, brittle, 


hard enough to scratch steel, and slightly magnetic. 
If exposed to the air, it speedily becomes oxidized , 
for which reason it should be preserved in some liquid 
hydrocarbon, such as benzole. Manganese combines 
with carbon and silica, forming unimportant com- 
pounds. Its principal use is chemical, under the form 
of oxide. It is employed in this state for decomposing 
hydrochloric add, in the manulactuie ot chlorine, oh n 
dheap source of oxygon, ami as a colouring material 
in the manufacture of glass und enamels. Mixed with 
iron # it give* that metal increased hardness und elas- 
ticity t nence its use in tho manufacture ot steel 

Manoanksb, Caimohatb or, in Ohem.— The an- 
hydrous carbonate occurs in nature as manganese spur, 
and frequently accompanies npnihn»e iron-ore. The 
famous Bicgen on*, from which the celebrated (ierinnn 
eviegcl-eieen ia in ado, contains a certain propoition ot 
tuia mineral, which renders the iron in.ulo fimn it 
peculiarly hard ami tough. Tho urtilluul carbonate 
may be obtained m a hydrated condition by precipi- 
tating the chloride liy an alk.dmo cm hon .to. 

Manoanasf, Chlorides op, in Cheni.— Manganese 
forms three chlorides. The proloch/ondc, MuCI 4 laq, 
occurs as a was to product in the manufartiii o of chlorine, 
by acting on thn black oxide with li\ 'r* • h! ••r • .1 
Tt crystallizes in delicate pink tables, .v ■ i .i ■ 1 ■ ■ i 

deliquescent. The eeeqnichlonde is luimetl liv neimg 
on too sosquioxido with hydroohlonc ueul in the mid 
Itis of a dark brown colour, and ran only be obtained 
In a solid form by evaporation in vneiio. The per- 
ehlortde , Mn s Cl ; , is a greenish-yellow gas, which con- 
denses at 0° Kahr. into a greenish-brown fluid It i 
obtained by dissolving permanganate ot potash in sul- 

'"ini |« vp i »! 


the metal. 


phurio acid, and adding chloude of so'i'nn 
portions at a time. It *s supposed by - •*.■ 
that this compound is an oxvehlondo of f 
corresponding to cliloi o-chromio arid. 

Manoanxsk, Ohks of —The principal ores of man- 
ganese aro pyrolumte, the anhydrous binoxnle, und 
black wad, which is tho hydrated hmoxide Both these 
ores aro worked extensively m different parts of the 
world, 

Mahoahebx, Oxidxs of.— T he combinations of 
manganese and oxygen are principally five in num- 
ber : — 1. The protor.de, MnO, J tl.e eeii/aiondc, 
Mn,0, ; 3. the binoxidc, perorate, or dentovule , us it is 
sometimes erroneously called, M til > a ■ 4. manganic acid, 
MnO, ; and 5. permanganic acid , Mn,0 7 . The pro- 
toxide may be obtained os an olive-green powder, by 
igniting enrbouato of manganese in a current ot hy- 
drogen. It is also procured as a white hv drain by 
decomposing any salt ot manganese with an alkali 
It is soluble in ammonia, especially it any Hmmnnmcal 
salt be present, it unites with nculs, forming i liaroo- 
teristio salts. The eeequioxule is found m nature as 
braunite, and in a hydrated condition as manqamfe. 
It is obtained as a brown hydrate hv passing chlounc 
through tho protooarbonato suspended in water, and 
afterwards removing the excess of carbonate by 
nitric acid. Sulphuric acid dissolves it slowly, forming 
a deep red solution ; and hydrochloric ncul m the cold 
also forms with it a soluble compound, both of which 
are decomposed when the solutions are heated. Tho 
binoxide or peroxide is the most important of tho 
oxides of manganese. It is tho black oxide of man- 
ganese of commerce, and is fonnd in nature ns a 
pyrolueite and peilomelane. Black wad is a hydrated 
2brm of this oxide. When ignited, it gives off one- 
third of fte oxygen, leaving the red oxMo (MnOMn,O a ) 
behind. It is used m commerce for the production of 
mi, and in the manufacture of chlorine, perman- 
acid, and violet gloss. Zlanonnxr and is not 
n in an isolated condition. When peroxide of 
manganese and ooustio potash are fused together, 
and the mass heated with a small portion of water, a 
green solution is obtained, fiom which cryetals ot man- 
goalie of potash may be procured by evaporation iu 
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vacuo over eolphurio acid. The maugaoatee are very 
unstable, being decomposed by boiling and even b* 
remaining in dilnte solution. The green eolation of 
manganese of potash, when largely diluted, gradually 
changes to a deep claret colour, end forms the welL- 
known material called mineral chameleon. Permanganic 
acid is described under ite proper heading. 

Manganese, Sulphate of, in Chem., MnO, SO, 
+5aq. This salt is obtained by dissolving the binoxide 
in sulphuric aoid. It forms large transparent crystals 
of a pinkish hue, varying in shape ana composition, 
according to the temperature at which they are de- 
posited and the number of equivalents of water whioh 
they contain. The salt ia extensively used in dyeing 
and cnlico-pnnting, and occasionally in medioiue. It 
forms double salts with potash and soda, and an alum 
with sulphate of alumina, which must not be confounded 
with the alums formed by tho sesquisulphate of man- 
ganese with the sulphates of the alkalies. The formulas 
of these n hi ms will help to explain this matter i — 

Al,0 ,380 „MnOSO,+24aq, manganese-alumina^ 
alum. 

Mii a O l :tSO J ,KO,SO,+21aq, manganese-potash- 
ilium. 

It will he seen from this that in one case the proto- 
manganic suit replaces the alkaline sulphate ; while, in 
flu* other, tho aluminous sesquisulphate is replaced 
bv !»•« «p'nni«ulphato of manganese. 

T'i mIi* M ■ ■ 'vi'inixiiln is formed by dissolving 
tho i-c-iqmnxidn in sulphuric ucid at a gentle heat. It 
crystallizes with dilliculty, tho solutiou being instantly 
decomposed by heat. 

M , ,v.\Nr«r 1 Pulftiides of. — Protosulphido of 
••i i ,, _' i'll* * h.v«im native m black masses in manganese 
Identic. 1 ho anhydrous sulphide may be obtained os 
a dark green powder by treating together a mixture of 
sulphur and lunoxide ot manganese. Tho hydrated 
suit is obtained as a flesh-coloured precipitate when a 
solution ot a silt of inanganrao is decomposed by an 
alkaline sulphide. An oxysulphide of manganese has 
been tunned by passing hydrogen over Bulphato of 
nr* • .it x led heat. Sulphide of manganese 
(••i i ■ . * * .ii-ls with the sulphides of potassium and 
sodium, containing three equivalents of the former to 
one of the latter. 

Mvnoel-Wurzfl, or Mangold-Wuhzel. (See 

Bi'TA ) 

Mangepl tia, mtin-pf-e-ril (from mango, and Lat./Wv, 
I bear), in Bot , a gen. ot the nut. ord. Anacardincea. 
M indica produces tho mango, a fruit wlnoh is highly 
esteemed in tropical countries. This fruit is a drupe, 
large, flattened like a lens, uud kidney-sliaped. When 
npe, it is yellow or reddish, with soft and pulpy flesh, 
filled with juice. Several varieties of the mango-tree 
are cnltivnted, which yield truits differing greatly in 
size and flavour. Unnpo mangoes are used for making 
the pickle called chain eg. 

Mangle, mitntf-gl (tier, mangel ), a well-known me- 
chiuc tor smoothing linen and cotton article*. In its 
usual form it consists of an oblong rectangular wooden 
ohe«t, filled with stones, which load it to the degree of 
pressure which it is required to exert upon two cylin- 
ders on which it rests, ami which, by rolling backwards 
and forwards over the linen spread upon a smooth sur* 
face beneath, render it smooth and level. It js worked 
by the hand, (ho moving wheel being furnished with 
teeth upon both surfaces of its periphery; and, having 
a notch cut out at one part, allows a pinion, uniformly 
driven ia the direction, to act alternately npon its out- 
side and inside, so ns to cause the reciprocating motion 
of tho chest. There nre several varieties or patent 
mangles; amongst which may be meutioned one m 
which the linen is rolled round a cylinder revolving m 
stationary bearings, and pressed downwards by heavy 
weights hung upon its axes, against a carved bed made 
to slide backwards and forward*, or alternately Atom 
side to side. 

Mavgo. (See Manoifbba.) 

Mvxoo-Fisn, mdng’-go (Polgnemux Siena), a gen. in 
Tchth., usually termed the Po/yn«mus, and belonging to 
the clnss Perrida ot Cuvier, ou uccount of the ventral 
tins being inserted farther back than the peotorala. 
The mango-fish is further distinguished by having seve- 
ral long filaments beneath the pectoral fin, which fila- 
ments arc, in fact, free rays of that fin. The teeth ore 
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very minute and dense in quantity, nd in recurred- like 
the teeth of nearding-maebine. Tfce form of the body 
Itenerally resembles tent of the perch, with the peeuber 
exceptions mentioned shore ; the mows projects over 
the month ; the eyes ere large, and placed easy .for- 
ward | and, Anally, the dorsal Ana are short and widely 
separated, white the caudal fln is largo and more o- 
lese forked. The mango-fiah ia esteemed a great deli 
easy in India, and it h found principally in Chan- 
nel Cn4k, off §®agor, and in ana about the nioatha of 
the ritere which interaect the Bunderbumls. The 
greateit interoat ia attached to it from the fact of ita 
yielding isinglass; which factwaa flrat discovered by 
Dr. Cantor, in the year IBM. l>r. Cantor found that 
a mango-fish neighing two pounds would yield, on the 
average, sixty-five grama of isinglass, an article which 
sella in Tndiaut tin* rate of sixteen rupees, or 111, 12s. 
und. Several other varieties of the mango-fish 
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Mtaatihot 

sss Signs 

££ 5!3, t -h ?P i rit ; 7 pmrti ? uUr wen tKytoahabUn 
frota flesh, which, as the product of Hyle. and aabSm 
enUrely destitute of light, could only depress theoouL 
»Mc3tivatea this 
world, winch is the kingdom of darkness, or wishes ift 
a pleasant home, was foi hidden. Abstinence frwi 
sexual intercourse was regarded as a moral duty, as It 
was a continuing of the first am and a preparing of new 
prisons for the soul. The auditor**, or lower clam of 
members, were permitted to eat meat, to marrr. to 
occupy themselves with material and industrial par- 
suits, and to fill public offices; but were also bound to 
suppl} the elect with all the neceibsnes ol life, hlanea 
seutout twelve apostles, and these were afterwards 
represented in the church bv twelve magislri, with a 
thirteenth invisible one, doubtless Manes himself, at 


and nearly all bear a cloao resemblance to the type 
which haa just been described. 

M&ROObTBXX. (iSVe GASCINI4 ) 

Mangrove. f.W Hui/orsoBA and Avici kkia.) 

Maria. (See Insanity ) . 

Mamcbeaxh, or M am, mon-\-lce'-iinz, mai'*n i, is the 
name of h religious sect founded townuls the close of 
the 3rd century, by one Mam, or Manes He whs h 
P ersian 1>y birth, educated among the Magi, and Ins 
system was an attempt to blend Christianity and the 
religions of ancient Asia. The system is baaed upon 
.dualism, there being supposed to tie two distinct op- 
posing principles from which all things proceed, the 
former being presided over by a good being,— God ; tins 
latter by an evil being, — Hyle. God, the father of light, 
is desenbed as being all splendour, truth, holiness, 
goodness, and happiness, and Biirrounded by twelve 
aeons, or worlds of light, which, as a heavenly zodiac, 
preside over the great year of the world. 1 hese, how- 
ever, are not emanations from God, but God is one with 
the kingdom of light, the whole forming one substance. 
Opposed to the kingdom of light is that of darkness, 
which is divided into five regions, aud m winch the 
prince of darkness eustains the same relation to hi* 
inferiors as the god of light occupies m his kingdom 
By an inroad made by the powers of darkness into the 
kingdom of light, the primitive man, the Unt-horn at 
Goa, was overthrown and imprisoned. He was nub i»- 
quently delivered ; but a portion of the light remained 
imprisoned in the darkness. God then brought into 
existence the present universe, that it might In* a recep- 
tacle for this lost light ; and two new heavenly powers, 
Christ and the Holy Ghost, proceeded from God to 
redeem the detumea light. The man Adam is then 
formed by the pnnceof darkness after the image of 
the primitive man, comprising, as in a microcosm, the 
dearest light with the grossest darkness. From him 
■ proceeded the human race, each member of which 
presents a mixture of the two elements light nd dark- 
ness s and In each succeeding generation the power of 
the light is weakened by the ascendancy of the dark- 
ness. To break this dominion, Christ himself appeared 
in order to reveul again the lost truth; but his life 
upon earth, his sufferings and death, were a mere 
semblance, for the essentially pure light of his being 
could not unite itself to gross matter. The statements 
Df the New Testament were only partially true s the full 
truth regarding Christ was first revealed by the Para- 
clete (Manes). They deuied the genuineness of the 
Gospels, end Acts of the Apostles; the Epistles were . 
i egarded ae interpolated, while many apocryphal 
writings, especially the Acta of Thomas, were made 
use of by them. The work begun by Christ required 
fi*r ita completion Manes, the Paraclete promi-cd bv 
Christ, to lead men to a knowledge of tne complete 
truth, by revealing tlie secret relations of the universe, 
and securing the means of human freedom. The 
redemption of man they held to consist in a knowledge 
of the revelations made by Christ and Manes, respect- 
ing the character of the two empires, the soul and its 
relation to the body, and a corresponding mode of life. 
Their system of ethics was thus of a severely ascetic 
nature, based on the conviction of the intrinsic evil of 
the body, from the fetters of which their great aim was 
to set the aonl free. For their higher class of mem- 
bers, the electi or perfect i, a rigorous system of atceti- 


had under them presbyters, deacons, evangelists, ami 
the other electi. They bad no temples, and their wor- 
ship consisted cliteflv in hvmns and prayers. After 
the death of Manev, his adherents in Persia were sub- 
jected to a long persecution, and many of them are 
said to have fled to Hmdostan. lu Syria, Egypt, 
Palestine, and other countries, they early made iheir 
appearance, and the northern coast of Africa became 
one nl their principal seats Under Constantine they 
enjoved told at inn . but the suereeding Christian empe- 
rois issued seieru decrees against them. Nevertheless, 
they continued to prosper tor a long time. Their con- 
gregations were numerous, and bad many ablo leaders* 
In Italv, and especially at Rome, they were very nume- 
rous, mid maintained intimate relations with the congre- 
gations in other countries. Pope Leo I. took sever® 
measures against them, Valentinian III. punished them 
with exile, and Juhtinmn ordered them all to be pat to 
dentil. Hv these persecutions the sect gradually be- 
came extinct, although traces of it are found in later 
centuries in Gaul and Spam, and its influence is to bo 
traced m many of the new sects of the middle ages. 
\ugiihtme was for nine years a member of this scot, 
but leit them when ho found not among them the 
thoroughness of learning nor the purity of character 
that he had expected , and he became afterwards their 
most renin us opponent. — llcf. Mosheim's EcdertastU 
rul History , Nea niter’s Church History; Dr. C. F. 
Hour s Hu* Mumrhatnche Erliqiont-System nacK den 
Qurflen unlermcht , Tubingen, lb31. 

Manifest, aJs'.i/erf (Lat. muntfintue, clear, plain, 
pen), in Com., is a paper containing the particulars 
f a ship and cargo, including the name and tonnage of 
vessel, the name of the place to which it belongs and 
name of master ; the names of the places where the 

S noda on board have been laden and for which they are 
e« lined ; a particular account of the packages on board, 
with their marks, contents, shippers, consignees, Ac., 
as far as mav bo known to the master. The manifest 
must I>» made out, dated, and signed by the master of 
the vrfxel at the place or places where the goods, or 
anv part of them, are taken on board. 

Manifesto, mfln-ifed-to, is un apology, or pnbh'o 
declaration, in writing, made by a prince, showing hit 
ntentions to begin a war, or other enterprise, with the 
unlives that induced him to it, end the reasons on 
* hull he founds lus right and pretensions. 

Maniuot, mfln'-c-hol, in Bot., tLc Cassava, a gon. of 
he nat. ord. Euphorhiacra . The species M, utiluama, 
.he bitter cassava, is an important food-producing 
plant. Cassava-meal, which is largely employed in tho 
making of the cassava bread or caty?s in common nee 
among the inhabitants of tropica) America, is obtained 
!>) ci ding the washed roots and then auhieotsng the 
pulp to pressure and heat. The roots and expressed 
nice are virulent poisons, owing ohiefly to thepreaenee 
.if hydrocyanic acid; but their poisonone qualities 
are removed by the washing and heating, Cassava- 
starch, tapioca-meal or Brasilian arrowroot, end 
tapioca, are likewise prepared firom the roots. The 
starch is deposited from the expressed juice, nod Is 

E unOed by washing with water. Tapioca it prepared 
y heating this starch, while moist, on hot plates * ift 
is largely employed in Britain and elsewhere as n 
dietioal substance. The sauce called caeareep in the 
West Indies is the juice conocnfersted by heat end 
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flavoured with aromatics. The species if. Aipi, the 
eweet cassava, has none of the poisonous properties 
af the former species. Its root u a common article 
of food in the West Indies and some parts of 
South America. It is as mealy as the potato when 
boiled. Cassava meal, bread, and starch, as well 
as tapioca, are prepared from the sweet root in small 
quantities. 

lM, a term generally applied to all vessel 
belonging to the royal navy, whether ships of the line, 
other denomination or vessel. The 


directed that upon all sales or froflfaents of land, the 
feoffee shall held the same, not of hieimmadiate feoffor, 
butoftfaeehieflord of the fee of whom the feoffor 
himself held it. In the present day, a manor sJg. 
mfieth rather the jurisdiction ana royalty incor- 
poreal than the land or site ; for a man may have a 
manor In cross, «.e. the right and interest ora court- 
baron, and the perquisites thereto belonging^ without 
any part of the land. 

Mansabd Koor, ratin-sard', in Arab., a curb roof 
formed of four contiguous planes, of which each two 


from the role* on the subject in the “ Navy List."— 
1. First Rates, whioh comprise all shins carrying 110 
gone and upwards, or those in which the complement 
consists of 1,000 men or more. 2. Second Raft*, whioh 
comprise one of her Majesty's yachts, and all ships 
carrying under 110 guns, and more than 80 guns ; or 
the complements of which Ire under 1,000 ana not less 
than 800 men. 3. Third Rats* comprise her Majesty’s 
other yechte, and all such vessels as may bear the flag 
or pennant of any admiral-superintendent or captain* 
superintendent of one of her Majpat> ’s dockyards; and 
alfahips carrying HO and not leas than IK) guns ; or the 
complements of which arc under HUO and more than 
000 men. 4. Fourth Rates, winch comprise ull frigate* 
built ships of which the complements arc 000 and not 
less than 410 men. 0. Frftk Rates, wluHi eompribo all 
ships the complements ol which are 400 and not less 
than 300 men. 0. Sixth Rates are those which com- 
prise all other classes of ships bearing a captain. The 
remainder of the vessels of the royal navy are enume- 
rated under the title of *• sloops," whioh embraces all 
vessels commanded by 11 commanders," ami the rest ol 
the vessels commanded by lieutenants ; both ot wlucli 
latter classes are not (< rated" as tho former denomina- 
tions arc. The whole of the above classes and distinc- 
tions relate to grades in the vessels of tbo Hritinh 
Navy as it was constituted before tho introduction 
of armour-plated vessels or ironclads. The intro- 
duction of these formidable vessels caused an entire 
revolution in the classification of our navy. (See 
Navy.) 

M an-ov-Wab Bm». (See Kbioatb-Dird.) 

Manor, ratin'-or (Let. mansrium, from tsnnso, l re- 
main), in Law, so cailodlrom being the usual residence 
of the owner, seems to have been a piece of territory 
held by a lord or great personage, who occupied a part 
of it, aa much as was neoessaiy for the nse of his own 
immediate family, and granted or leased the remainder 
to tenants for stipulated rents or services. The former 
was called terra dotntntcalu, or demesne land, ns 
being ocoupied by tho lord and his servants ; the latter, 
terra tens men tales, or tenemental lands, from being 
distributed among tenants. The tenemental lands ot 
baronies were anciently distinguished by difiereut 
names, aooording to the modes ot tenure. Book-land, 
or charter-land, was that which was held by deed under 
certain rents aud free services, and in effect differed no- 
thing from free socage lands Hence have arisen most 
of the freehold tenants who hold of particular manors. 
Folk-land, on the other hand, was held by no wriliug, but 
distributed among the common people at the pleasure 
of the lord, and resumed at discretion, being, indeed, 
land held in the villenoge. Manors were formerly 
called baronies, and every lord or baron was exnpowei ed 
to hold a domestic court, called the court-b iron, for 
redressing misdemeanours end nuisances witluu the 
manor, and for settling disputes among tho tenunte 
This oourtisau inseparable ingredient ot every manor, 
and if the numbei*of suitors should so fail as nut to 
leave sufficient to make a jury or homage, tho mnnor 
itself ia lost. As to the otigin of manors, we are told 
thatanoieutly a certain compass of ground was granted 
)y the king to some man of worth, for him and his 
heirs to dwell npon and to exercise some junsdiction, 
more or less, as he thought good to grant within that 
circuit, bat performing such servioes and paying such 
yearly rent as by this grant was required. These 
superior lords afterwards parcelled out their lands to 
others, receiving rent and services for them, and were 
the lords paramount over these smaller manors. These 
•mailer manors came to be subdivided in like manner, 
to the detriment of the superior lords; till, by the 
.Statute of Westminster 3 (id Hdw. I, c. 1), it was 


of concourse of the two middle planes. It is well 
adapted to a house surmounted by a parapet so high 
as to cover the lower plane of the roof. It derives ite 
name from that of its inventor, Franqois Mansard, a 
French architect. 

Maw sb, mil nse (Lat. m ansa, or mansutn), in Law, 
denotes a house or habitation, either with or without 
land In Scotland, the term wee originally applied to 
a portion of ground m a parish sat apart Tor the 
clergyman ; but now it is used to designate hie house, 
tho ground to which he is entailed being called his glebe 
or glebe land. 

Mai* slow, ratin' -the-on (Lat. nansio), in Law, ia 
commonly used to denote the lord's chief dwelling- 
house within his fee. Among the ancient Bomana, 
mausio was a place appointed for the lodging of the 
princes, or of soldiers m the journey. Manaion-honse, 
wm of burglary, &o., is taken for any house or 
dee ig of anothf 

Mission or Villa Bsstdincb.— I n the accom- 
panying illustrations are given drawings in the Italian 
style ot a mansion or villa residence selected for the 
jracticaluse of the student. On page 307 are given the 
"plana ” ol the structure, Bhowing the arrangement 
of the rooms Fig. 1 is the ground-plan, in which A 
is the lobby, q the breakfast-room, / the drawing, and 
p the dining-room ; c is the kitchen, and a the back 
ditto; h the wash-house; d butlers pantry; j the 
closets for hats, Ac. ; % the staircase. The first floor 
or chamber plan is shown in fig. 2, where e and m arc 
the principal front bedrooms: j being the dressmg- 
cl»sot to the room m; d and • back bedrooms, g being 
a dressing-room to tho bedroom d; the bath-room is 
at A; l is a small bedroom, the servante* bedrooms 
being at a and b ; k ia a linen-closet entering from j ; e 
*Jie wateroloset ; f the sky-light which lights the 
itairouse. In fig. 3 is given the '* cellar " or base- 
ment plan ; e stairs beneath those at e, fig. 1 ; A the 
'ending, e potato-cellar, a, d, and /, cellars for wine, 
•eor, Ac. On page 368 are shown in fig. 1 a front eleva- 
lon , fig. 2 a side, and in fig. 3 a book elevation of the 
iouse. On page 3G0 are given m fig. 1 a section through 
he line a b iu the plan, fig. 1, page 307. In fig. 2 an 
mil elevation, and in fig. 3 a plan of the roof. 
Manslauuhibb mtin-slaw'-ter, is the unlawful kill- 
ig of another, without malice, express or implied. 
[See Muudbu.) 

M aws i bali wo. (See Kidnappivo.) 

Mawtkllia, in Geol.. fossil oyoadeoulea of the Isle 
af Portland, named in honour ot Dr. Mantell. 

Maw-tbaps, ratin' -trtips, are engines to oatoh tres- 
passers ; now unlawful, unless set in a dwelling-house 
tor defence, between sunset and sunrise, by 7 A 8 
too. IV. c. 18. 

Manual, ratin' -u-til (Lat. mannalis , from moans, the 
and), is applied to something that may be employed or 
ised by l he hand. It is also the name of a service-book 
ised in the Church of Home, and containing the rites, 
irections to the priests, and prayers used in the ad- 
ministration of the saoraments, the form of blessing 
ioiy water, and the service osed in processions. In 
Literature, it is frequently applied to a class of books 
ol a sue to be easily handled, and professing to give a 
•concise account ot the subjects ot whioh they treat. 

Manuc ittio, mtin-u-ktip'-she-o (Lat., from manus, 
hand, and capio, I take), in Law, a writ that lay tor n 
man taken on suspicion of felony, Ac., who cannot be 
admitted to bail by the sheriff or others having power 
to let to mainprise. 

Manuductob, mtin-u-duhf-tor, was an ancient officer 
of tbe Church, who gave the signal for the choristers 
to sing, marked the measure, beet time, and regulated 
the music, by the motions of his hand. 
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MMuiSioture Hft&ufoota&of Carpet# 

Mawwaotves, mon.u-fuk'-Uhur (Lat, musks, the in the manufacture of plot, ton be found to be the 
hand, nnd facto, I make), may, in its widest Mate, number o& individuals by which It ou lie most advan- 
be said to comprise the venous changes or mndifloa-, tageously earned on. then it ia evident that the menu* 
lions effected by art and industry in the form or, lecturer who can only employ five persons moat, open 
aubatanee of materiel nnides, wiLh the view of ren- the principle of subdivision of labour, produce hie 
dering them of uae to man. It may thue be aam to articlea at a greater coat j and in the eeme way, any 
include all the verloua branobea of industry, except large manufacturer who employe a number net a 
each u are employed in obtaining the material pro- multiple of ten must do eo likewise. A good deal 
dueta in their natural state; ae mining, fishing, *©. depends, too. upon the else of manufacturing esteb- 
The value of any article is made up of the value of the bskmente. Where the article in the course of ma&u- 
raw material and the value of the labour ur skill that fucture baa to be conveyed from one operator to 
bae been expended upon it. In aoiue ea*ea the one, another, it ia evident that thia can be done at least 
and in othera the other element predominates. Fie- expense when they are all working in the same catab- 
qnently. even a great deal ot labour is expended upon . bailment. Tho circumatancea that more particularly 
what fa termed ihe raw material ; indeed, strictly te.id to the success of manufacturing industry in n 
•peaking, the entire value of the raw material ia made country are various, but may be divided into two 
up of the value ot the labour required in obtaining it, classes, —physical aud political. Among the more wo- 
und in its conveyance to the place of manufacture, niment ot the physical circumstances that tend in that 
The mere matter of commodities costa nothing. The direction, one of the principal ia readiness of access to 
object of the manufacturer is to produce his articles os supplies of tho raw material to be manufactured, 
cheaply, or at as small an expenditure of labour, as VVtiero tho raw mutcnal boa to be brought from a 
possible ; and hence the perfection of a manufacture distance, its coat, especially if it be oi a bulky or 
consists in Ihe being able to effect iho desired I* »■% "dure, will be very much increased, andcon- 

in the raw material at the least possible exp.»i *' ■■ ■ 'i* . also, the oust of the manufactured artielO, 

labour. In order to secure the greatest amount whit li, unless favoured by other circumstances, , cannot 
of profit, the manufacturer must atrive to lessen bo produced so cheaply as in those places that are 
the HxpeiMoot pi ' Tin » principally efieuteil muio favourably Ritu.itcdin that respect. In the early 

by the introduction of machinery. " There is," Bay history ut a uidnuiarlunng community, where the 
Babbage, 11 perhaps no - i> • u.»nm * nvc which dia- means of tiansport are few, it will be almost always 
linguistics our countiy ►«> i« hi u'. \ * ,u all others, found that the aificio will be manufactured near those 

m the vust extent to which wo hue earned our con- spots whole nutuic lias placed the raw material. Even 
trivanoes of tools and machines ‘for forming all those important than the possession of the raw 

oonveniences ot which so largo a quantity ih consumed material is the command of power which a country 
by almost every class of the comm unity. The amount ! iphj -il'ord lor tho carrying on the manufacture ; as 
Ot patient thought, of repeated experiment, of happy I water-power, fuel, Ac. To our valuable mines ofooal 
cxertiou of geums, by winch our imiiiufartuif* 1 uetlian anything else is this country indebted for 

been created aud earned to their present cvci lienee, her enormous manufacturing induatry. Without a 
is scarcely to 1 »• inmgiui'd " Tl.» i hi f ad vun luges of cheap and abundant supply of fuel, our steam-engines 
machinery rrvul from Ihcad.l'i.. ii i ry make to luiruun would bo of comparatively little uae. The climate of a 
power, and the economy they olleet of hu . ....try has also an important influence over manu- 

With every contrivance of a new tool, every intrm ■- fnctunng industry, as well as the situation of a country 
tionof a new muchine in munulacture, Iiuiuhh I.iIj for commerce, and the possession ot rivers that may 
ia abridged. In all our larger maniifactniics, numcioui servo us means of conveyance. Among the ciroum- 
mstances occur off he Application of the power id steam tiuicen of a political nature that contribute to the 
to overcome resistances which it would requuo far progress of manufacturing industry, are security to 
greater expense to surmount by animal luhoiir. So ex- property aud freedom to carry on the various opera- 
tensive and important is the economy which muchmciy tions of their manufacture ; the absenoe of monopolies 
produces of human time, that ulmoBl all ila odvau- and the non-iuterference of government in industrious 
tages might he embraced under this one head. Among undertakings. Borne are disposed to maintain that the 
the other advantages of machinery aro tho economy of taxution to which we are subjected in this country has 
materials employed; the accuracy uud identity of the been favourable to the progress of industry, by oauaio ~ 
work; the executing operations too delicate lor humun a man to put forth all his energies to prevent himself 
touch; the increase or diminution of velocity ; the ac- from sinking in the social scale. There can belittle 
cumulating, regulating, and registering powers ; and doubt that the great inequality of fortune that bae 
the system ot copying, token m its largest pituse, hv p* •ta«i»»d in f|«« country has had a material influence 
which a huge number of conies are obtained from • • • i .*\ t. g ,i >■ irit oi'inveM.-uinnd induatry among the 
original. Besides f ho introduction of machinery, there levs opulent classes. — Kef. Mneyclopctdi* Bntanniea ; 
are oertain economic principles w Inch, hj \ emg canted JiuryclnpaJia Alclropolitana ; being a Treatise on the 
outm manufacture, tend to vlinniii-'i ihe expense of Manufactures and Machinery of Great Britain, by P. 
labour. One oi the most important of these is u proper |*Burlow, with Introduction by 0. Babbage; lire's 
division of labour among the poisons employed. A fkilowphy qf ifannfacfvrti, by Simmonda. 
great waste of tune and labour is ncressaiily incurred Mawuhctuhb of Cibpsts.— C arpels were first 
when one has to carry on successively seveial pern hi ought into use by the inhabitants of Eastern eoun- 
tions. There is always some time lost in tho chungmg tries, who throw them on the ground or floor, or over 
from one operation to another; and neither the human the low couch on which they were in the habit of sit- 
hand nor head can instuntly change its euiplo>rucnt ting ur sleeping. The small thick woollen carpet of the 
with 'foil effect. There is ulso a largo degree ot skill East was also materially calculated to add to the per- 
acquired by li cquent repetition of thu same processes, sonal comfort of those who dwelt in tents, as it afforded 
(Sec Division or Laboub ) There is a further un- warmth and protection from any dampness arising 
portant principle in division of labour, via , that the from tho earth over which their tents were pitched, 
master can thus purchase tho precise amount of skill In Egypt, Kyria, Turkey, and Persia, the carpet il 
or power necessary for each process; when can, it the the duet article of lurnilure to be found m ordinary 
whole work were executed by one wmkinan, he must houses, the peculiar habits of the people requiring but . 
possess skill to perforin the most difficult as well m little more m addition. The use or carpels in this 
strength to execute the most laborious. Hut it may country dates from the middle of the 12th century, but 
rendily be supposed that this division of labour can their manufacture was not carried on to any extent 
only with advantage be earned to a certain point. In until the middle of the 18th eenturv, nearly 200 yean 
order to conduct an establishment most pioiitably, it ia Hl‘t< r it had been introduced into France from Persia, 
evidcut that the whole time of each person ought to In olden tiroes, even the floors of the rich and powerful 
be fully occupied. If it be found that a certain number were covered with straw or rushes, nnd presented any* 
of individuals are nocca*nry to carry out a manutac- thing but a desirable appearance, from toe dirty habits 
turn with a due subdivision ot labour, so as to aflord lull for w Inch our forefathers in all classes of society were, 
occupation to each, then every such manufactory ought uuhnppily, notorious. The Turkey carpets are made 
to employ a direct multiple of this number, in order to iu omi piece, and generally consist of a dark central 
produce their at tides at the least cost. If, for instance, ground, figured with * small irregular angular pattern. 
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. m various rich eoloure,sorT o« nded by a border. There - 

fa ttfttfa or bo etlempt node to prodoos thoiwfar of two doth*, 

and sjmmetrieel pattern the* are eeen In carpet* of doth being perfect in itself, and neeeesanlr 0 
Batman manufacture. A yenum# Turkey carpet colour. Kidderminster carpets, consisting *. wn| 
ahonlo be free from any admixture of green, which fa and even four doth*, called three-ply and foor.pl/ ear* 
the aaered odour of the follower* of Mahomet. The pet*, hare been made; but those which eonefaiof two 
warp to made of very strong linen or cotton thread, cloths only are the moet common. Many colours can bo 
and the coloured wonted ta tied to it in tufts, whidi Introduced into Kidderminster carpets by naing ditto- 
are afterwards cot, to brine them to the same level. rent coloured wefts ; but thi. g)vn a striped appear* 
As thd terms worm, weft, ckai*, sJtoof, will be often ance to the surface, which deteriorates from its appear* 
need in this artiole, it will be necea»a «7 to mention, ance. In manufacturing this sort of carpets, two 
that the warp or c hain consists of the strings of cotton, chains of different colours arc used, and two shoots 
linen, or hemp, that extend longitudinally from ewd to corresponding in colour with the chains. The process 
end of the length of carpet, and the weft or shoot fa the of wearing is i complicated, and it was formerly effected 
line or tloee that are mtirodneed transversely, from tide by mesne of intricate and cumbc raotnr machinery, 
to aide of the piece, between the threads of the warp, This, however, was simplified by the introduction of 
as the alternate threads of this component part of the the barrel-loom, which has, m it* turn, been super* 
carpet are raised and depressed bv turns by the action aeded by the Jacquard loom (sec Jacqvaid Look, 
of machinery. The principal kinds of carpet a made m and Wiaving), which » used in the manutso ure 
thfa country are the Brussels, Wilton, Kidderminster, of Brussels and Wilton carpets, as well as in making 
Tapestry, Axniinster, Dutch, Venetian, and Printed Kidderminster carpets. Tapestry eaniots are made 
Felt carpet. Brussels carpets consist of an upper sur- . a manner similar to Brussels and Wilton carpets, 
face of worsted yarn attaclietl to a strong coarse linen hut only one yarn is used instead of (Ire or mole ot 
web; linns of worsted arc arranged with those of the different colours, as in the carpets just named. This 
warp, proceeding in the same direction from end to yarn is dyed at different parts of its length, to suit the 
end of the length of the piece. As manv threads of requirements of the pattern, and aa the whole pattern 
worsted are put in each of these lines, or " ends/’ as is printed on the yarns, the machinery required is of* 
they are generally called* as there arc colours in the far 1 cm complicated nature than when it is required to 
piece. Two wefts, or shoots, are used, one passing pull many yarns of different colours shore the surface 
above and the other under the woollen yarns, by which >f the cloth which forma the basis in order to produce 
they are honnd tightly together, and give substance I he desired design. Axminstcr oarpeta are made at 
ana solidity to tho whole fabric. The pattern is made Axminstcr, in Devonshire, in's manner similar to that 
by drawing loops of these yarns above the surface of which Turkey carpets are manufactured. Tufts of 
the linen Daais, between each passage of the shoots irsted arc tied to a warp of strong linen and secured 
from aide to aide. The means by which tins arrange- by a linen weft. The process is tedious, and the Gar- 
ment fa effected are rather complicated, and require >ets are necessarily expensive : they wre made in one 
be seen to be thoroughly understood KhcIi coloured | nece. to buit the sue of the rooms for which they are 
yarn that aids m forming the pattern passes through a required Dutch and Venetian carpets are mado in 
small metal loop. Called a ** mail;” cords are attat bed irmnnrv looms. Tin patterns adopted are usually 
to these mails, which pass over pulleys arranged in a itripes or largo plaids. The chain consists of stripes 
frame above the loom, and fastened to a roller near >f worsted yarns of different colours', and the shoot fa 
the floor; strings, called " lashes,” are attached to the generally a thick black cord of wool or cotton, or these 
cords that are fastened to the mails, every lash being materials combined. When a transverse stripe of a 
passed round all the cords attached to the yarns that it differe t colour is required to gue the appearance of 
is neaesaary to raise above the surface in each traus- plaid, a different shoot must ho used. Thn Dutch car- 
verse ridge of the pattern; and there are as ninny pets are a coarse variety of the Venetian, the chain 
lashes as there are ndges or stripes necessary to com- consisting of dv«*d hemp, on which account they am 
plete the entire pattern from beginning to end. The sometimes called string carpets. The printed felt car- 
longer the space the pattern occupies, the greater will pets arn made of coarse wool and hair, brought into u 
be the number of lashes roquired ; thus, in a pattern compact mass by the process of felting (see FxLTnro), 
which occurs once in every yard of the length, there and the pattern is imprinted in colours by meant m 
will be three times as many lashes required as then rollers <m which it is cut. Or tlio carpets that have 
will for » pattern which occurs three times in every keen mentioned, the felt carpets are the cheapest | 
yard. When the process of weaving carpets is in pro- they are also serviceable and comfortable, being warm, 
grass, each successive ridge is formed in this manner — anil quite impervious to draughts. Brussels carpets 
The lath which holds the cords attached to the j urns arc the most expensive; but this is, in a great measure, 
which must then bo brought above the surface of the compensated by their durability. Tapestry caroete 
linen basis, fa pulled towards him by the wearer . this arc cheaper, but the colours are not so lastiug as those 
raises the required yarns to a considerable extent, and of the Bt ussols carpets. Dutch and Venetian carpets . 
the weaver is enabled to thrust a long thin pi»ce of are sometimes laid dowu in sitting-rooms, but they 
wood, called a 11 sword," about four or five inches wide, are more generally used for covering staircases i they 
under the loops that have been thus raised; a tlur are cheap, but far from durable, 
wire fa then introduced, and the sword is withdrawn Mt^uvissioir, nuln*n-mi»h'-un (Lat. nanus and 
The loops are next drawn tightly over the wire , half of mil to), m Born. Antin , was the form by which slaves 
the linen threads of the chain are raised, and the othc were released from tneir condition ; so called because 
half and the woollen yarns are lowered. The nppe they wore sent, as it were, out of the band or power 
weft is then shot through by means of the shuttle, th< of their master. There were three ways in which slaves 
IHMition of the alternate thread* of the chain and the were manumitted, — by tt mlirfa, census, or will. The 
vans reversed, and the under weft is shot through, first of these was the most aueient, and m it the slave 
The whole is then pressed tightly together with an was brought before the magistrate, who laid his wand* 
instrument called the “ batten when this has been vnulicta , upon his head, and declared him to be free, 
done, the yarns required to form the next ndge are The manumission by census was effected by the name 
brought above the surface, and the process already of the slave, with his master's consent, being inserted 
described fa repeated until the piece is completed, in the census or public register of the cifisens. By 
When a sufficient quantity of carpet has been mode, will, a slave could tie made free conditionally or ancon* 
the wires are pulled out. In tho Wilton caipets, the ditionnlly, or free and an heir of the testator. By 
loop* thn* formed over the wire* are cut, and form a mnnmnwion the relationship of natron and freednum 
velvet-pile surface ; each wire is grooved, and a sharp was established between the parties There have been 
knife, the point of which works in the groove, is drawn various forms of manumission in England In the time 
through the worsted, and the wire is freed thna, instead William I., villeins were manumitted by the master 
of being pulled out. Kidderminster carpets, some- delivering them by the right hand to the vfaeount in 
time* ruled Scotch carpets, present the same pattern full court, showing them tne dour, giving them a fence 
on both sides, with the colours reversed ; thus, if red and a sword, and proclaiming them free. Others were 
stars are shown on a white ground on one side, the othp* manumitted by charter. There waa also an implied 
•ids will present white stars on a red ground. These manumission, as when the lord mode an obligation for 
371 
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Maaiire*diBtr&butor Map* Deleslatioa of 

payment of money to the bondman at a oertaSn day, crop. A* the stock of manure la generally limited, 
>r sued him where be might enter without tint, Ac. it ta the study of agriculturists to discover some 
Mairoax-PisTarsuTOB, *8* ■fire', an agricultural fm- means of compensation for a deficiency. Iu a iu- 
plement, used for distributing manure easily and at diciouriy arranged rotation of orops, this compensation 
regular distances. It is usually combined with the is obtained. (See BuniFHOsnun of Limb.) 
ordinary oorn-drill, so that the corn and the manure Manuscript. (See Valmogbafhy.) 
are delivered together. The machine is geue rally so Manuscript, Alexandrian. (See Alexandrian 
arranged that the manure can, at the pleasure ot the Manuscript ) 

cultivator, be deposited, not only lrom two to three Map, mdp (Lat. mappa, a towel, or cloth) map* 
inches deeper iu the ground than the seed, hut from may hare been originally drawn upon cloth), a deli- 
ten to twelve in advance of it, so as to gi\o the soil neution of the surface of the earth, or any part of it, 
time to cover the manure before the next coulters exhibiting the lines of latitude and the relative posi- 
deposlt the teed. The progress of the ma ure-drill has lions ot countries, mountains, seas, rivers, Ao. For 
been very slow, although the advantages a ixmg from I the construction of maps different mathematical hypo- 
its use are many and palpable. Jly plat i ig the seed theses havo been adopted. Projection is one method 
In direct contact with manure m the pmei-.i of gerrni- of construction, in which the boundanea of oountnea 
nation, it is well nourished nt that penud in its growth and their more remarkable features are represented 
when it most needs assistance, m older to develop if« 1 a«*r' r.’ ■ g to the rules of perspective, on the suppoei- 
fibres and to extend its roots. , 1.--1 in* eye being placed on some point or the 

Manubbs, mnn-uret 1 (Fr. manmirrer, from main, (ho ! sphere, or at some given distance from it, which may 
hand, and ouvrer , tonok), a t . - pplied in A gr. 1 lio increased indefinitely. This method answers very 
to vegetable, animal, or 1 mutt os introduced well when the surface to bo represented is of small 

Into the soil, either for tin purpose ol improving its extent and the point of view nearly over the centre; 
texture or for directly nourishing tho plants which but when the surfacoia of great extent, places near 
grow in it. Thus, if the soil be too atill with clay, the border of tho projection are much distorted. Be* 
Band is used; if, on the contrary, it bo loo loose with te/o/< mod-maps are constructed on the supposition 
excess of s.md, it will bo benellttcd by tho addition of tMt 10* ot the earth to be represented 

clay. JlfciW, anulutul mixture ot clay and lime, some- 1 « .1 1 ■■■ : ■. ■ : .1 e 1 he vertex of which is situated 
times containing a lit tie allies and bitumen, is very use- somewhere in tho polar avis produced, and tho conical 
ful as a manure in the improvement ofaoild. Us great surface is supposed either to touch the sphere m tho 
advantage is, that it dilates, cracks, and jb rcdi/rcd to middle parallel of the map, or to tall within the sphere 
powder by exposure to moisture and the iitinnspheio; at tho middle parallel, and without it at the extreme 
und it operates by subdividing the soil and hastening I parallels The surface nt the cone is then supposed to 
decomposition. Quirk-lime, espruallv that derived bo Bpicad out into a plane. Another method of oon- 
from fossil or living shells, is » vciy excellent nurre 1 * # nc i • _■ maps depeuds upon the development of a 
In cold marshy soils, abounding 111 organic mat . : h isle, • smface, by which means they have the 
particularly oilicacious in converting anmuil nml vege- ! parallels uf latitudo and circles of longitude respeot- 
table matters into nourishment for plunts. I11 cotine- 1 ivelv represented by parallel straight lines. Torres- 
quonoeof the alkali which u*he* contain, they nt tract j trial maps r*r th'« ti^n are usually called 2Ier~ 

moisturo from the atinosphcic, and thus accelciato nfor's (K.i 1 *, n thm i-li the invention is due to an 
vegetation. The most uni vet sol mineral mnnuic known English 11. imii i a nl.« , .i:i, I >1» 111,1 Wright. Celestial 
gypsum, or sulphate of lime ; but chcraisls uro not maps are representations of the positions of the stars 
agreed as to tho wuy in which it sets upon vegetation, on a plane surface, constructed on similar principles. 
Ordinary manure consists of organized •*, either Map, Delineation or.— The method of delineating 
animal or vegetable, in a state of decomposition JDc- the various features of a country or district m a map 
composing animal matter of every deni njdion forms as shown in fig. 1, where A represents a piece of inland 
one of the most act we manures, and 111 many ciibcs water or lake; K K a river proceeding from this; B 
accelerates the decomposition of moi t vegetable mat- the garden attached to the mansion; C a hill, with 
tors mixed with it; as in the mixture of dung and straw, trees on its siiiiimit ; O 0, near the river E E, repre- 
which forms tho ordinary refuse of the stable Those sents rising ground on its margin ; H H plantations of 
bodies which are subject to tho most rapid decompo- trees; OO aswampor morass ;KK meadow-lands; LL 
aition are moBt generally employed as manure All a public highway. In the following illustrations the 
animal excrements arc powerful manures, and when features are shown on a larger scale, aa in fig. 8, which 
properly applied to tho soil, rooii show their action by represents a hilly or mountainous ndge. Fig. 8, rising 
the improved appearance of the crops. Esculent vege- ground near a river. Fig. 4, the same. Fig. 6 repre- 
tfibles, however, «oon ao'Mi'ro a mar*'* ard rank flavour sents a river, with small stream issuing from it and 

if they are ovcr-m.iMired J*. 1 ■ nnmml mn- traversing a meadow. In copying this, the pupil 

nures, it ia very important that they should bo applied should fl 1 ! up the whole of the part representing the 
at soon aa they begin to dicninpoBc, or as soon us extent ot meadow (within the boundary-line), as m the 
jHissiblo afterwards, and not aulVcred to rot and exhale corner of the illustration now given. Fig 0 represents 
their best constituent parts whilst lying in tho farm- swampy ground with trees. Fig. 7 represents a river 
yard. The drainings and evaporation of a dunglicap entering the sea; the coast is delineated aa in the 
contain its moat vulnublo component parts. Animal sketch. Kig. 8 represents part of a sea-line of coast 
manures which decomposo slowly generally Derate e r, with sandy shoal b b, and swampy morass a a. 
most effectually. Of those tho best is ground Fig fi represents the method or deliueating a rock, 

the ofl'ects ot which are long-rout imicd : the 1 n ,, \ used in 111.11 me maps. A range of rocks 1* represented 
matter contained in bones is frcqmtly beneficial to in tig 10, and a rock surrounded by sand in fig. 11. 
many crops. Amongst exemneiititiousaolidMibsiinccs, Fig. 12 represents a sandy shoal. The method of 
one of the most powerful is the dung of lmds which delineating water in a basin or harbour is shown in 
feed on animal food, especially the dung of sea-birds fig. 13. The manner of representing blocks of houses 
Ouano ia a manure of this kind. (See Iiimso.) Vege- in a town or suburban district map is represented in 
table manures are often effective, espet mil v in t lie case fig. 1 4 Tins example is also designed to eliow the use of 
of ploughing iu a green crop. Rape-cake, w I1011 used re- squares m reducing or enlarging maps. Fig. 18 is the 
oentaudkopt dry, forms an excellent dressing tor turnip aamo subject as m the previous figure. The pupil, 
crops. Sea-weeds, consisting of various species of/wci, aided by t he letters of reference and the figures, anould 
alga, and conferva, are considerably used as munuroin have no difficulty m finding the various points in 
many parts near the coast. The effect of sea-weed ina- fig 15 from fig. 1 i, and vice vend , if the plan ia fig. 15 
nureia transient, and does not last for mors than a single to be enlarged twice, as in fig. 14. Irregular portions of 
erop. Soot is also a powerful manure ; it requires no maps may be copied by adopting offset lines, as in fig. 
preparation, but is thrown into the ground with tho 10, which represents part of a river, which is required 
aeea. The most ordinary manure used consists of a to be copied and enlarged aa below. Draw any line 
mixture of animal, vegetable, and mineral substances, r d , from any scale set off distanoes, aseessfiOgAa 
Ifc is better to manure land in tho spring than in the *), and so on. Next’draw aims, aa p o, corresponding 
autumn, lest the winter rune should dissolve it too toed; from p set nff corresponding to thou, 

mueli, and endanger its sinking below the roots of the j in 0 d, but taken from a scale larger tlm» that of ed. 
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From the.L scale m that from which (be measure- equal to that of the copy. The angle 4e tie equal to 

manta on • d wen taken, measure the linen drawn at 4P. The pupil should extend this principle id neof* 
the various points at right angles to e d to where they ing irregular figures, by which he will be enabled w 
touch the outline of the lowest side of rxrer, as g m 4w. judge ot its utility in practice, in figs. 17, 18, 18 M 
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Maple Maraamua 




Jleur-de-lu always points to the north. Fig 22 repre- 
sents the plan of part of a district through which a 
road aft is to be cut. 

Mapls. (See Acrr.) 

Mababoc, w/lr'-d-ftw ( marabou , the native African 
name), the popular name of several large birds be- 
longing to the Stork family, included m the genus 
Zenfoptilue of Lesson. The birds are natives of Afnea 
and Asia. The Asiatic variety of marabou, called the 
Adjutant, has no equal in size except the ostnch. The 
feathers of this bird command a high price as nrticles 
of personal adornment. They are principally used for 
ladies* head-dresses, and are ns light as t hey are graoel ul. 
A smaller specie*, the Leptoptilue Marabou of Tera- 
minok, ooours in tropical Africa, assisting the vultures 
in consuming the filth of the Negro villages. Its ap- 
pearance is even leas prepossessing than that of the 
Asiatic bird, though its plumes are equally valued 

Mababout, m tir'-d-boo (Arab, marbouth, or wora- 
betk t saint or hermit), is a name given to a class ot re- 
ligious devotees among the Mohammedan* of the Bar- 
bary states. They frequently affect to work miracles, 
ana some of them are held in high estimation ; hut 
most of them are little better than vagabonds. The 
dignity of a Marabout is generally hereditary, the 
Great Marabout taking rank immediately after the 
monarch. The most distinguished Marabout of our 
own time is Abd-el-Kader. 

Mabaxta, mA-rdm Ltd (after Maranti, a Venetian 
physician and botanist), in Bot., the typical gen. of the 
nat. ord. Marantaeem. The speeiea AT. arundinaeea 
yielda West- India arrowroot, one ot the most pure 
and beat-known of the amylaceous substances used 
as food. Thia is extracted from the rhisomes and 
, tubers of the plant ; it forma n vary firm jelly, and is 
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. the moat palatable and digestible starch known. The 
1 name arrowroot was originally applied to the rbisome 
of this plant from the fact of its being employed by the 
native Indians to form a sort of poultice for wounds 
inflicted by poisoned arrows. The name arrowroot 
has since been gnen to other starches used as food in 
this country. The species Af. ramoeietma also yields 
arrowroot, and is largely cultivated in the Easr. Indies. 

M iRANTACKAt, ndr-Jn-tui’-ae-e, in Bot., the Maranta 
or Arrowroot fain., a nat. ord. of Monocofylodoneo, 
sub-class Pefalouiete, consisting of herbaceous plants 
haviug a close resemblance to Zmqiberaceee. Their 
distinctive characters are, in their more irregular peri- 
anth ; in one of the lateral stamens being fertile and 
the other two abortive ; m the fertile stamen having n 
petaloid filament, and an entire or 2-lobed anther with 
one lobe sterile: in the style being petaloid or swollen; 
and m the cmnrjo not being inclosed in avitellas. 
There are seien genera and 160 species, all natives of 
tropical regions. The rhizomes of some species contain 
starch, which, when exf rooted, u extensively used as 
food. fSeoChvtvx and Mababta.) 

Maharc niiro, mar a-trfre'-fio (Ital., from martuea , n 
kind of sour eherrv), a liqueur composed of tbekemala 
of cherries bruised and infused in spirits of wine. The 
infusion is distilled, and to the product are added oil 
of neroli and distilled water. A large quantity of thia 
liqueur n made in France ; but that widen comes 
from Switrerland it considered the beat. It is con- 
sidered a good stomachic ; but as it contains mueh of 
the principle of prussic add, it is a dangerous liquid 
to indulge in. 

Mababwus, m<Urd*'-mu9 (Gr. f emaciation), in Med. is 
a term often used by older writers to denote a wasting 
of the body for which no cause could be discovered. 
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Mabblv, wer'-M (Pr. werto), a Im i«fphed by Man, the taale of the born, (Art Squma sad 
mineralogists to limestones, white or ookrarea, otptWt Homs.) 

of receiving * polish. Id the wdlwf ptflMOt of tho Umxwj Act®, mar-g&r'Ah (from Or.woMWD, • 

, almost toy rook which may be polished • p»H), DfottyMid, aappated at one time to be Satinet, 

i, serpentine breccia, ttc The use oi bat ascertained by Hciots to be a mixture of one pan 

ntel and artistic purposes datot of steano acid and nine or ten of palmitic add. file 

antiquity. Italy is the pnncina] a singular fact, that although the meltinff.pelnl of 
- 11 — - ‘ l * A " steano add is 169° Fahr., and that of palmitioaeld 


each as steatite, F 

marble for ornamental 
from the remotest 


}*2* 6 ° Fahr., yet the mixture'' of 'the ‘two meU*°l5 
140° Fahr. 

The pnnc^ial quarries of the district are at^Carraraj __Mabgabxit, **£’<&+*** a neutral fht, at one time 


an^T Semrexsa, and produce between forty and supposed to be distinct, but now ascertained to be a 
fifty thousand tons per annum of white and coloured mixture of steanne and palmitin. It is called marge* 
marbles. La Spezsia, Monti, Pnani, Campigha, Elba, rin from margaron, Or., a pearl, on account of Its 
8ienna, and Oerfaloo, also produco marble of great crystallizing in pearly scales. 

excellence end beauty, but in comparatively small Mabgbavs, mar'-graiv (Oer. markgrqf, count of the 
quantities. The principal Italian marbles are Carrara Mark), a title originally bestowed on a commander 
(often miscalled Sicilian), pure white; Oiallo antiea, intrusted with the protection of a star*, or country on 
yellow, more or less veined ; Ratio antica, blood-red. tho frontier. Marks imd margraves begin to appear 
and speckled with it Into; Portoro, black, with gold m history as early as tho reign of Charlemagne. In 
rings and veins ; Bardxglio , dove-coloured and veined ; rank, margraves stood next to the kings and emperora, 
LamnchrUo, dark brown, with iridescent particles; aud above tho dukes in whose country the margraviaio 
Cipalin, white, with green rings and veins; Mandeluto l was established. In some cases, however, some mar* 
red, with yellow spots; ErocateUo di Siena, yellow, graves were dependent upon the dukes. In the 12th 
with purple spots; and Verde antico, clouded green, coutnry margraviates became hereditary, and the rank 
Parian marble occurs in the island of Paros, und is of margrave was equal to that of a prince of the 
almost as celebrated as that from Carrura. Tin* empire, standing between counts and dukee in the 
former has a more wavy look than tho lattpr ; for German empiro. 

which reason it is preferred by many sculptors tor Maui a Tjikresa, Obdeu of, tnd-ri'-d ie-re'-sd, is 
nude statues. The principal marbles found in Great the name of an Austrian military order, tounded m 
Britain are the Kilkenny and Connemara, black Htid 17.17, aud having grand crosses, commanders, und 
green marbles; Bristol, Sussex, and Uerbyshiremarbles, 1 - ’Ms 

containing shells; the encnnital marbles of Derby- M mu. w ■». (See Calendula.) 

shire ; the Cornwall, serpentine, aud steatite. Marine Insohanck. (See JNbUBiWCB ) 

Mahdles, Abundi liax. (See Abuxdxliax Mab- Mauinu*, ma-rcevz 1 (bat mannas, per turning to the 
BIBS.) ^ sea), a band of soldiers enrolled and disciplined to 


Marbles, Et.gt.st. 
Mabcgbaviack/F, 


(See Elgin Marbles ) 
vtark'-qrni-rt'-tn'-se-e, in Hot , 


seivo on board ships m a naval engagement, or on 
hero they might co-operate with a fleet in 


the Marcgravm fnm., n small nat. ord. of J Heat i/lr Jones, attacking an enemy’s coust. llhere is no positive in- 
sub-class Thahmtjlanr, generally regarded as 1 * mtion us to what time distinct corps of troops 

allied to C/uemcete aud Ifyperieuerir The sp. a appointed iu tho uavol nervico of Great Britain, 

belonging to it are, however, distinguished lmni There is whiio mention m 1681 of tho Duke of York's 
Clutlace* by their alternate leaves, unsj mmetrieal rmo regiment of foot-soldiers. In llie reign of 
flowers^voreatile anthers, and very numerous minute William III., several regiments were enrolled for tho 


AAunviO| vuiUBt lie uiiiin n, aim mj uuuivnnio iiiusuit* 

seeds. They are distinguished, on the ot hoi hand, from 
llgpericaeeta by their equal-sided petals, distinct 
*»tamen*, e**d «<igmns. There ai e ibyr genera ami 

SM g-'i d ■r ! v natives ot equinoctial Amenen 

1.11 1 !<■ H ki own mM'i projMTties. Marrijnivta UinW - 
iota is said to bo diuretic and nntisyphilitic. Cuiioua 
pitcher-like bracts oc eur in some of the genera. 

Makch, martsh (Lat .Martins, Mars), is the name of 
the third month cf* *irv. ir, i*' 4 1 . - ;tl jrtv-oiieda\s. 
It was so named, .i ■ ■ ■ io I i •*. by Itninuliis, 


nice ot t ho navy • but they appear to have been oon- 
lered inoio us embryo seamen than anything else, for 
s soon as thev were duly qualified, they were struck off 
lie muster-roll md entered for seamen, as foremast men. 
the i gn of Queen Anne six regiments of marines 
sed, and these may be said to have formed tho 
ueleus of tho present foice. In the year 1766, on tho 
ei omnicndation of Lord Anson, tho marine foroe was 
Itogether reconstructed, ami raised to 130 companies, 
sistiiig of about 6,000 men. In the year 1760 


in honour of bis * c* M ■■ , a * * ■- i*i© first month | tl force numbered about 18,000 men, and during the 
of tho Roman year; and, indeed, till the alteration ot war .it tho end of tho last century and beginning of 
tho style in 1762, the legal > ear in Fnglutiil ci uimieuced 'he present one, the marines mustered some 20,000 
on the 25th of March. The Anglo-Saxons commonly non. In tho pi csont day the marines ore divided into 
called this month Atyd monath, tho loud or Mortuv I two branches,— tho Mamie Art iU cry and the Marine 
month; and tho Inst threo days of it are still known in lu/ht Infantry; tho former heing oomposed of 17 


companies and the latter of 110. The total strength 
may be estimated at 100 staff officers, 435 commissioned 
era, and 17,169 non-commissioned o/Iiccra and pri- 
vates. The several depots are stationed at Plymouth, 
Portsmouth, Woolwich, and Chatham, which ports 
thev garrison, tho head-quarters of the artillery being 
Portsmouth. Tho latter are dressed m blue with 
white facings, and the former in a scarlet uniform with 
Who facings. Tlio marines annoy the enemy at sen by 
a fire of musketry, directed from the tops or deok, rad 
they also repel by means of their bayonets any attempt 
uado to board the ship. This gallant corps has also 


some parts as the borrowing days (which see). 

March, a military air iu duple time, nl.tynd by pul- 
satile and inflatile instruments, to regulate the sb ns 
and enliven the spmts of soldiers. A maieh nuqiii 
always to be written in common time, begin rjing 
with a broken bar with an odd crotchet or quiver. 

On parade occasions, it is played m slow, but for 
ordinal y marching in quick time. Although pro- 
peily belonging to martial music, tho march has long 
since obtained admission into ull kinds of music, and 
is adapted to every kind of instrument. Thus, we find 

it in tho compositions of the greatest masters ; as, for __ (H . 

instance, the march in '’Guillaume Tell,” tho religious distinguished itself m duty on shore, and shared vie* 
march in Mozart's " Zauberflote,” and in Gluck’s loiiously in the capture of Bellcisle, the battle of 
•' Alceste," tho wedding march of Mendelsohn, and Bunker’s Hill, the defence of Acre, and also, under the 
the “ Dead March ” in Handel's oratorio ot “ Saul.” command of Lord John Ilay, on the coast of Spain 
Marchantia, martsh-an'-te-d (after M. Merchant, a during the Penmsnlar war. The officers of the 
French botanist), in Bot , a gen of liverworts. M. Royal Marines take their rank by seniority, ap to tho 
hemitpheriea, and other species, have been employed step of licutenant-colonel, there being no system of 
in the form of poultices in dropsy. purchasing, as in the army.— Bof. English OgeUpmdfar- 

Mabchzs, marteV-ez (Ang.-Hax.), denotes the coun- Arts and Sciences, 
try lying near or about the marks which indicated the Maritime Law, m&r'-e time (Lat. mare, the sen), 
limits of two kingdoms, he. In England, the march as a branch of international law, is that collection of 
lands were those lying adjacent to the border* of principles and usages that pertains to the rights, 
Seotlud and Wales. Bobdxb, Tub.) duties, rad obligations of nations with respect to the 
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Maritime Law 

m. (Am Law Of Ninon.) It fenot also an im- 
portADt branoh of the commercial lew of ell men time 


fto. Beeidee the generel maritime lew, every com- 
mensal etete hea certain admiralty regulations of a 
municipal character, peonliar to itself; aa navigation 
acts, laws with respect to harbours, obstructions in 
riven, wrecks, Ac. Cases arising under tbese laws 
fall within the jnriediction of the maritime courte. 
These are, in this country, the Court of Admiralty 
(which •«•), and fits court of appeal, the Judicinl 
Committee of the House of Lords, together with 
the courts of VJce-Admirelty, established in her ma- 
jesty's possessions beyond toe seas, with jurisdiction 
over meritime causes. To Rhodes belongs the honour 
of having framed the first authoritative code of mari- 
time laws, which wae the sotiico of the maritime 
jurisprudence of the Romans. Fragments of this code 
are preserved in the Digest of Justinian, under the 
title Df Leq* Jthodia dc jartu ; and ihese fragments, 
together with a few brief rules of the Roman law, 
embraced in the works of Justinian, arc all that 
remain to us of the maritime law of the ancients. 
These, nevertheless, constitute the basis of modern 
maritime law in some of its most important principles. 
The earliest code of modern sea laws was compiled for 
the republic of Amalfl towards the end t the lltli 
century, and is known as the Amalfltan Table. Though 
mentioned by authors aa being in existence an lute 
as the 16th century, it hna since been entirely ltm! .. 
The next work of this nature is the “ Coupolato del 
Mare,** a collection of the maritime laws and lis.igcs 
observed by the commercial ciIicb of the Mediter- 
ranean at the timo of ita compilation. Its origin is 
involved in some obscurity. Ihe Spaniards claiming 
the honour of its paternity for Barcelona, where it 
appeared about the middle of the 13th ccntuij; while 
Others contend that it was the production o f the 
Pisans about two centuries earlier. The earliest mai 1 - 
tlme code of Western Europe is known as the “ Laws 
of Oleron,** tho origin ot which, like thot of the 
Consolato, is involved m obscurity. Earlier English 
writers contend that these laws were compiled by 
Richard I. at the isle of Oleron, on the const of France; 
while French writers maintain that they were prepared 
by order of Queen Eleonora, duchess of ftuienne, and 
mother of Richard I. Recent authors reject both 
stories, aud now tho general opinion seems to lie that 
they were compiled in France m the reign of Louis IX. 
They were the estatablished regulations of tho early 
commercial states of Western Europe, and are still 
respected in KnglAnd, France, and the United States. 
**Tne Laws of Wishury/'or Wishy, once on important 

£ t trado in the island of (Gothland, were promul- 
about tho year 1288. They are still observed in 
fundamental principles bv the nations of the 
Baltic, and oro deservedly received with respect in the 
eonrte of this country. The llnnsn towns compiled 
and adopted a system of their own, based principally 
upon tho laws of Oleron and Wishury, in ISO). It was 
afterwards corrected and enlarged at a general nasoni- 
bly of the deputies at Luheck in lfili, and ber ime the 
rule of decision in every contested point In France, 
under the reign of Louis XIV., and at tho mstigRtion 
of his minister Colbert, the murine ordinances of 
1673 and 1681 were issued, enlarging the foundations of 
maritime law, arranging its parts, and out oi various 
materials constructing a harmonious system. The 
former of these ordinances treats largely of hills of 
exchange and negotiable paper ; tho latter embodies, 
in systematic order, the siibjeots of navigation, ship- 
ping, insuranoe, and bottomry. The present commercial 
code of France, adopted in 1807, in substantially hut a 
republication of the ordinances of 1673 and 1681. In 
this country, uo system or oode of mar. time law has 
ever beon issued by authority. The laws and practices 
that guide ns in reference to maritime affairs are 
founded principally on the practices of merchants, the 
principles laid down in the civil law, tho laws of Oleron 
und wisbury, the judicial decisions of our own and 
foreign countries, Ac. The decisions of Lords Mans- 
field and Stowell have done much to fix the principles 
to. improve and perfect the maritime lew of 
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England.— Ifef. A TreatUa am Maritime Lam , by Henry 
Flanders. 

Mabjobak. (Am Majobava and Obxoatoc.) 

Manx, Sr., Gospbi or, mark, ie the second in order 
of the lour gospels of the New Testament, fit. Mark 
was not an apostle or companion of Jesus Christ daring 
hw ministry; but is said, by tradition, to have been 
secretary of Fetor, and to nave written bis gospel ac- 
cording to the discourses of that apostle. Some assert 
that a number of those who bad pnbHejj listened to 
Veter’s preachings at Rome had entreated Marie, as he 
hud been a long time the apostle's companion and had 
a dear understanding of what ho had delivered, that 
he would commit the particulars to writing. The 
minuteness with which the various circumstances are 
recorded shows that the person who dictated it must 
have been an eye-witnesS of what has been recorded, 
while the great humility with which Peter is always in- 
troduced, his weakness and fall being folly exposed, 
‘jive colour to the tradition that it proceeded principally 
rom him. Some critics have maintained that this 
gospel is merely an abridgment of that of Matthew ; 
and there certainly occur many striking coincidences 
between them, both in style and words; but the fre- 
quent deviations of Mark from the order in time and 
arrangement of facts observed by Matthew, as well aa 
tho introduction of many things not noticed by the 
latter. Are opposed to this view. This gospel was 
originally written in Greek; but from the number of 
UeliriiHms discoverable in it, there can bo little doubt 
that its author was, by birth and education, a Jew; 
while, on the other hand, ita numerous Latinisma 
show that it was composed by a person who had lived 
Among the Latins. The authenticity of this gospel 
is proved by tho unanimous testimony of the early 
fat tiers. Koine critic h have thought that the last twelve 
verses of the lf.th chapter were not written by the 
evangelist, as they are not to he found in some of the 
ancient iniumscripts; hut there is nothing to oppose 
the view that they may have been written by him at a 
Inter period, and thus some copies been in circulation 
without them. Considerable difference of opinion 
'lists as to tho timo when this gospel was written; 
some plncingit ns early as 56, others after Peter's death, 
as late as 65. Tho probability seems to be that it was 
written about 04 or tit. It consists ol sixteen chapters, 
nd maybe divided into three parts vis., 1. Containing 
ini account of the transactions from the baptism of 
Christ to his entering on the more public part of his 
ministry fi. 1—13) ; 2. the discourses and actions of 
Christ to his going up to Jerusalem to the fourth and 
last passover (i. 11 — x ) ; 3. the passion, death, and 
n*sm reel ion of Christ (ix. — xiv.). From the style and 
character of the book, there can be little doubt that it 
a ns written for Gentile Christians. The explanations 
that are introduced would have been unnecessary if it 
hu\ been written exclusively for Hebrew Christians, 
as, where lie uses the word corban, ho adds “ that is, 
a girt." This gospel is charset ei i/ed by clearness, 
•vnetness, and conciseness, combined with an almost 
uctiiresqueness of narration. Indeed, it Iihs been said 
hnt, consulting the copiousness anil nmesty of the 
mhject, the variety of great actions which it relates, 
ho surprising circumstances that attended them, ana 
he uurocroua and important doctrines which it con- 
.uns, it is "tho shortest and clearest, the moot mar- 
vellous, and at the same time the most satisfactory, 
istiuy in the whole world." — Ref. Horne’s Introduce 
ion to the Holy Scripture*. 

Mirk is on old English term fora coin formerly 
current. Its value whs two-thirds of a pound sterling, 
or ltitr id. The Scotch mark, or merk, was two-thirds 
of a pound Scots, or 13Jd. sterling. It is also the 
name of a weight used in several parts of Enrope. and 
several commodities, especially gold and silver. 
Franco aud Holland, the mark equalled eight 
ounces 

M mx ft, mar'-ket (Lot. mereatue), in Law, is an 
appointed place and fixed time for the meeting of 
myers and sellers. A market can be set up only by 
irtue of a royal grant, or by immemorial usage, which 
presupposes a grant. A grant to hold a market moat 
not he prejudicial to others, more especially to the 
owners of existing markets ; and hence the first step 
of the crown, with the view to confer such grants b 
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««• * writ mi pud immaud, directed to the eherfff of 
tt* eowitv, authorising him to summon a jury to 
mquire whether the proposed gnat would damage 
the queen or any of her subjeeta. Formerly, markets 
were held chiefly on Boo days, and frequently in church- 
yards ; but statutes were subsequently passed prohibit- 
ing these. Bales in markets may be either of goods 
actually brought to the market, or of goods not so 
brought, the latter being generally by sample. 

Mask lira- tax. (&* lxx.) 

Masking- MACH tirx.— Annexed is a drawing of a 

eery affective machine for performing one of the 
numoroua operations in connection with the process 
of coining. It is the invention of Mr. Meredith Jones, 
of the Boyal Mint. It is called a marking-machine ; 
but as that title does not convey to those who are un- 
acquainted with the processes of money-making any 
exact idea of ita nature, we may venture briefly to 
describe its uses. Every properly manufactured coin 
bee raised edges on its circumference, which are in- 
tended to preserve the engraved surfaces from abra- , 


a»tag«a)ya rgSsg 

Sr.»^r~£tf35E 

pence and inconvenience. The marking. or"cdgeI 
compressing" machine, ss we should fedfapoaed^o 

s syrrms Scyareiaa 

current coin, and the moulded rims which protect 
them from rapid defacement. One of these ma- 
chines is at present employed in the Boyal Mint to 
mark blank discs of gold, silver, end bronae. The 
operation of the machine ie as follows:— A. beg of 
bronze pieces we will suppose to have been discharged 
upon the flat feeding-pan of the machine: the feeding- 
pan m placed at such an angle as to give the pteoes a 
strung inclination to fall into a tube at ita bate. The 
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machine is set (ft motion, and a notched disc of steel, 
revolving vertically to the horizon, and immediately 
below the ftedlng-tnbe, carries forward the lowest 
piece of bronze to tbe tab# to • brew spoilt pieced 
directly in front of It. This spout Is e conductor to 
tbe mirkhsg-diao litonted below it, end quickly the 
piece slides horizontally towsvds the letter, which is 
revolting at s rapid rate. Arrived st this point, it is 
caught u » groove in free of the disc, end tUTs causes 
it to rotate two or three times between the disc end e 
died " check/* having a corresponding groove on the 
opposite aide, and then discharges itinto the basket. 
Set screws at the back of the check allow of its ad- 
justment at say distance from the running disc, and 
than to adapt the machine for any sised blanks which 
it maj be required to pass through it. The blank, 
alter Its dismissal, will be found to have its edge 
thickened at the expense oi its diameter, and thus the 
sharp oomere which it presented alter puuohing from 
the sheet have been rounded off. It is, m foot, a 
“marked” piece. The machine disposes of about 
700 pieces per niinnte. Through the courtesy of the 
proprietors of the Mechanic s’ Magazine we are en- 
abled to givo an engraving of this machine. 

MARXlNO-iifK. (See lex.) 

Mabkhto-Nut. (See BziczrARPUfl ) 

Marx, Ohdbr or Saint, is the name of a Venetian 
order of knighthood, said to have been established in 
bonour of St. Mark, the patron saint that republic. 
The doge, M well as the senate, elected knights, who 
enjoyed a pension. Foreigners also, particularly 
learned men, were elected. 

Marl, marl (Welsh), strictly speaking, is clay con- 
taining corbonato of lime ; but the term ib now loosely 
applied to any clayey earth UBcd in fertilizing land. 

Mabhot, mar* -mot (Ital. marmotfa) ( Arctomys ), a 
gen. of rodent animals, of which there are many 
types. Cuvier observes, with regard to the marmots, 
that they have five molar teeth on each side above, and 
four below, bristling with points ; accordingly, some 
•peoies are easily induced to feed on flesh, and will eat 
insects as well as vegetables. They are short-legged 
animals, with a tail round and rather short ; they also 
possess a largo and flattened head. They pass the 
winter in a state of torpor, m deep holes, the entrance 
of whioh they dose up with hay. They aro generally 
gregarious and are easily tamed. The Alpine marmot 
{Arotomye alpinut) is about os largo as a rabbit, with 
a abort tail, and oovered with a yellowish-grey fur, 
varied with ash-ooloured tints towards the head. This 
species inhabits the Alps and Pyrenees just below the 
region of perpetual snow. The Polish marmot is abont 
the same size as the one last mentioned, and of nearly 
the same colour. It inhabits small hills, and mountains 
whioh are but slightly elo\atod, in Poland, and it fre- 
quently burrows in the hardest soils. Besides these, 
there are many other European and Asiatic specimens. 
In conclusion, it may be observed that the marmots 
partake of many of tno characteristics of the squirrels, 
and that they ure both herbivorous and carnivorous. The 
American marmot ( lrr' tudovicianue ) will be 
found desonbed under the »• iiele Pbaiiub Boo (which 
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still cootiguo united to too {foniefc of Borne. In 1684, 
Pope Gregory XIII, founded si Stone nMaronite col- 
lege, from which they have since resolved moot of their 
priests. In 1738, Clement XII. prevailed on a national 
synod to accept the resolutions of the eonaett of Trent. 
They are, however, permitted to retain many of their 
old traditional Usages: thus their pffofttoere permitted 
to many, receive the Lord's Supper in both unde, no# 
the Arabio language in the church serviee, Ac. Their 
head is the patriarch of Antioeh, whole residence 
however, is the convent of Dair-d-Shafre, on Mourn 
Lebanon. Every tenth year he has to give an aenonns 
of the condition of the ehureh to the pope at Borne. 
Under the patriarch are bishops and several other 
orders of clergymen. In the district of Lebanon there 
were upwards of 200 religious bonssa under the rale of 
St. Anthony; but in consequence of the recent war 
with the Druses, many of theso have been destroyed. 
Their political constitution is that of a military com- 
monwealth ; the supreme government 1 being in the 
hands of four chief sheiks, who are also their leaders in 
time of war. Their dependence on the Ottoman empire 
is little more than nominal, consisting merely in the pay- 
ment of an annual tribute. In 1841 a fierce war raged 
between the Moroni tes and the neighbouring Druses, 
in which tbe former suffered greatly. In May, 1800, 
the war again broke out with unprecedented fierceness, 
the Druses being aided and excited by the Mohammedan 
population, ana even by Turkish troops. The Maro- 
nites were soon overpowered; about 160 towns and 
ullages were destroyed, and nearly their entire ter- 
ritory laid waste. Many of the people were cruelly 
massacred. At length peace was concluded ; and to 
prevent the return of similar atrocities, the European 
powers, at a conference held at Paris, agreed upon an 
intervention in Syria for the protection of tbe Chris- 
tians. The number of the Maronites is variously 
estimated from 160,000 to 600,000. 

Marque, Letters or, mark (Fr.), are commissions 


by tno secretaries of state, with the approbation 
Iho sovereign and counoil, and usually in lime of war. 
By the law of nations, they are grantable whenever the 
subjects of one state are oppressed and injured by those 
of another, and justice denied by that state to whioh the 
oppressor belongs. The term, hqwever, aa commonly 
used, lias come to bear a somewhat different signiflea- 
t ion. If, during war, a subject should take an enemy's 
ship without commission from the crown, the prise 
would belong, not to the captor, but to the crown. To 


Masonites, m ar'-o-nifet, in Eccl.IIiRt., are n sect of 
Christians in Asiatic Turkey, dwelling principally abont 
Mount Lebanon. Their origin, and the dentation of 

their naipe, are matters of home uncertainty ; but the | 

prevaihnjtrkpinion is, that they were colled either after sometimea of qold, silver, copper, tortoise-shell, 
a hermit Maro, who lived in the 6th century, or after mother-of-pearl, i\ orv, horn, &o>, are inlaidand put on 
their lttst patriarch, John Maro, who flourished two a ground. These substances, after being reduced to 
oenturies later. The general opinion is, that the Ma- 
ronites are sprnngwom the Monothelites, who aro 

it. - «L 1 1J *i._ : m i. 


enconrage merchants and others to fit out privateers or 
armed Bhips in time of war, the lords of the Admiralty 
iave been empowered, by various acts of parliament, 
:o grant commissions to tne owners of such vessels : so 
:hat the prizes captured by them may be divided be- 
tween the owners of such vessels, their captains and 
evens. Before such commission is granted, the owners 
are required to give security to the Admiralty to make 
compensation for any violation of treaties with peace- 
ful pun era. These commissions aro ordinarily termed 
letters of marque. During the late war with Bussia, 
our government did not issue any letters of marque.— 
Ref. Wharton's Law Lexicon. 

Marquetry, mar’-ket-re (Fr. marqueterie, marque* 
ter, to inlay), a peculiar kind of inlaid oabioet-work, 
in whioh thin slices of different coloured woods, and 


Sq the 7th century, and held the opinion that Christ, 
thongh he united in himself the divine and human 
nature, had but on? will. They were supported by 
■evfval emperors, particularly Ueraclius; but they 
wata opudemned and banished by Ansstasius. In the 
•eqontiy or Lebanon they because a Warlike mountain 
•people, and defended tneir freedom first against the 
©«eks and subsequently against the Saracens. At 
length, in 1 183, they renounced Monothelltism and were 
received within the pale ortne Roman Catholio church ; 
yet they retained their ancient rites and ceremonies, 
and accepted no popish doctrines except the supre- 
macy of the Rornigh pontiff. By this alight tie they 
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inclosed it; and both serve their separata purposes in 
marquetry. This species of inlaid work, whin executed 
in glass, precious stones, or marble, ia more commonly 
celled mosaic. 

Marquis, nar'-kwie, an English title of honour next 
in rank to that of a duke. This title has always been 
conferred by letters patent, and thongh el slow intro- 
duction, ana, at first, seldom conferred, it now holds 
a conspicuous place among hereditary titles. The 
original duty of a marquis was to guard the marches, 
or frontier territories of a kingdom, from which cir- 
cams tanee the name is derived. The title was unknown 
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it ait younger tons at© addressed u " My lord ; brated upon a certificate of the lupermtendent-raaia* 
■a. Sbrd Robert Groavenor, son of the marquis of trar of the district, with or without a license The 
Westminster; and Lord Dunkellin, son of the marquis party iutending to bemamed is to deliver to the tuner* 
of CUnrioarde. In England, the marquises furnish the intending registrar of the district within which both 
fewest number to the peerage of any rank of the parties have dwelt for not less than seven days (If in 
nobility; as is also the ease in Scotland ; but in Ireland, different districts, to the superintendent-registrar of 
where here ia only one dukedom, the title of marquis each), a notice of hia or her intention to marry in the 
is more frequent. The reign of George III. supplied form prescribed ; the samo to be entered into a book 
the peerage with nearly all the existing msrquisates. called the “ Marriage Notice-Book/* open at all ran- 
Mamiaos, mS^ndj (Lat. maritagium), is a solemn sonable times, without a fee, to persons doairoua of 
contract, diotafeed by nature and instituted by Provi- inspection. Where the marriage is without a license, 
dence, between two persons of different sexes, with a this notice, or a copy of it, is required to be suspended 
vi w to their mutual oomfort and support, and for the or nfiixed to some part of the superintendent's office 
procreation of children. The importance of regulating during twenty-one successive days alter the day when 
the nuptial alliance has been recognized in all cnilued it was entered m the notice-book, after which, if no 
countries. In Old-Testament history, we find inter- objections have been lodged, the registrar issues, at the 
mixed marriages of the worshippers of God with the request of cither party, a certificate in the prescribed 
heathen nations around them strictly forbidden by form, any time within three months of whicu the mar* 
jDivine authority. The ancient Greek legislators con* nage may take place. If with license, the notice or 
eidered the marriage relation, as not merely of prnate, copy docs not require to be suspended or affixed in the 
but also of public or general interest. By the laws of office, .and tbo certificate may be obtained alter the 
Lycurgus, criminal proceedings might be taken against expiry of one day after the entry of the notice; also, 
those who married too late or uusuitubly, as well as it the parties reside in different, districts, the notice only 
against those who did not marry at all. The great requires to bo entered in one; bnfc a residence of 
object of marriage they regarded as being the rearing fifteen days in place of seven is required in the district, 
of healthy progeny for the state. Among the Itomans, Contracts to marry at a future time are recognized by 
marriage proper (comtubtHm), by which the children law, and' actions fort ho breach of them are by no meana 
became Bomun citizens, could only takp place between uucommou. The promises, however, must be recipro- 
a Roman citizen and the daughter of a Homan citizen cal, and a woman is bound by such a contract aa much 
Between a Roman citizen and a female sln\e there was I as a man ; but actious for broach of promise are not 
no eonnubium i and, m consequence, theclnldrtu were ["Men h r . _-l.t by the man, nor would such be much 
not Roman citizens. Children were in the power of • *' ..r«*u ! irtorjury. The action may bo brought 

father only when the fruit of a legal marriage 1 r\ .»■, . >an> , but not against one. The very words, 
Roman notion of marriage was that of a complet< manner, or time of the promise are not often provable, 
personal unity of husband and wife ; for the dissent o nor is it indispensable to do so. The defence in aueh 
either party, when formally expressed, could dissolvi cases is eitliei usually a denial of the promiso, or, if that 
the relation. The Roman matron was in a much raon he proieri, anything that would make the marriage un- 
favourable position, socially, than tlm Greek wif e ; for law ful. But a pres ious and existing marriage of the da- 
the shared in the honours and respect shown to h fondant would not be a defence against suon an action 
husband, presided over her household, and watched if unknown to the plaintiff at the time when the promise 
over the education of her children In all Christian whs made to her. Frequently it ia attempted to prove 
communities, the marriage relationship is regarded as the bad character of tne plaintiff, and if this can be 
the most solemn ot contracts, and, excepting m Protes- done, it forms a sufficient defence to the action ; but if 
taut countries, it is regarded as a sacrament. In this it fail, the attempt may be regarded by the Jury aaa 
country, although not a sacrament of the Church, yet ground for increasing the damages. But if the bad 
until very recently it fell almost exclusnely under the < Intruder was known to the defendant at the time of 
cognizance of the ecclesiastical courts. N ow, how e\ cr, making hm promise, it forms no defence, though it may 
the new court of Probate and Divorce exercises some ot bo received in mitigation of damages. This contract, 
the functions that formerly fell to the ecclesiastical like any other, may be upon condition, and if the Con* 
courts, especially in the matter of divorce (See dition bo reasonable, the taw will respect it, and will not 
Divokcs ) Marriage being a mutual contract, it sustain an actiou on the promise unless the condition 
follows that each party must enter into it of his or her be performed. 

own free will, and also that neither of them labour Mahriaok Cmifmonies.— I n almost every country 
under any legal disability,— as proximity of relationship, marriage is regarded as a season of rejoicing among 
want of age or reason, a prior contract of mum age the fi tends and relatives, and is celebrated with 
el ill subsisting, certain physical disabilities, &e. (See certain ceremonies. Respecting the customs of the 
Husbahd asd Wiku.) Marriage is dissolved (1) by ancient Persians, Babylonians, Indians, and other 
death, (2) by judicial separation, (3) by judicial dis- inhabitants of Asia, ancient writers have left us little 
solution. As regards the validity or a marriage, the >r no information. A curious custom is said to have 
general principle is that it is to be decided by the law listed in Assyria of disposing of the marriageable girls 
of the plaoe where it is celebrated ; if valid there, it is by public auction: the money received for the best- 
valid everywhere; and if invalid there, it is not valid 'atoured of them being given as portions with those 
anywhere. The ecclesiastical law required, for the i whose charms were notsuffleient to attract purchasers, 
solemnisation of this contract, that there should 1 •• T" ■. i'll wMb the ancient inhabitants of the Bast, the 
not only a mutual contract of espousal, per verba #/• j 1 . .! * «.■« < bi.iiM d by presents made or services ren^ 
prmtentt, or words in the present tense, but that it dered to her parents, a practice which still prevails in 
should be solemnized by a priest, without which il was some parts or that region. With the ancient Hebrews, 
not considered a complete legal marriage. The eeole- an interval of ten or twelve mouths usually intervened ' 
siaatieal law, however, has long cessed to govern this between the betrolhment and the celebration of the 
contract, and the principal acts which now bear upon marriage. On the day of the wedding, the bridegroom 
it are 4 Geo. IV. o. 70, and 0 A 7 Will. IV. c. 85. proceeded, anointed and ornamented, accompanied by 
The former of these aota prescribes the previous pnb- a friend (paranympk) and followed by several oom- 
lication of the banna upon three successive Sundays p&mons, into the house of tbo bride, and conducted 


thereof! a iyoms r ^ ^ 

Canterbury, or a common license firom the ordinary celebrated at hia expense. It generally lasted for seven 
of the plaoe or his surrogate j and no license to be , days ; but if a widow was married, only for three, Tho 
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fride and bridegroom were each adorned with crowns, 
and the conversation waa enlivened by tonga and 
enigmaa. The duty of the paranympb waa to play the 

f iart of tbo boat at the feast. The men and women 
udulged theraaelvea in feaatlng and conviviality in 
separate apartments. At length the nuptial blessing, 
via., a numeroas offspring, waa implored npon the 
parties concerned (which appears to have been an* 
eiently the only eeremony performed in constituting 
the marriage), and the bride and bridegroom were led, 
the former still veiled, into the bridal chamber, where 
the bridesmaids accompanied them with torches and 
■ong. The wedding ceremonies of the modern Jews 
deviate considerably from those of their forefathers, 
though tho rabbis maintain th.it they strictly follow the 
ceremonies observed at the wedding of Tobias. Tho Jens 
many very young, and hold it to be a dueet sin against 
the commandment given to our find parents if they arc 
not married by the'r eighteenth or nineteenth yrar 
Marriage is permitted to males at the age of thirteen 
ears and a day, — to females at twelve years and a 
ay. Barrenness is esteemed a great misfortune among 
them. After the suitor has obtained the consent ot tho 
gyland h»T guardians, the hetroLliment Lakes place with 
certain ceremonies, tho bridegroom paving, or at least 
was formerly wont to pay, a so-called “ morning gi>f a 
remnant of the custom of buying the d mglitcr from 
her father. The ceremony ut the wedding gencmllv 
takes plage in the open air, seldom j a room, and 
usually on Wednesday. The couple Bit under a canopy 
generally earned by four oojs. A large black veil 
covers both, besides which, each of them has a black 
cloth ( taled ) with tassels at the four corners, upoi 
the head. Tho rabbi, precentor of tho hynugogue 
or nearest relative ol the bridegroom, oilers the eonpl. 
a cup of wine, saying, “ Praised be thou, O (Jnd, th.it 
thou hast createil man and wornsii, und li.isr ordame ‘ 
matrimony/* Both then dunk. The bndegrooi 
puts a gold ring without a stone on the finger of th 
undo and anvs, “With tins ring J take thee n 
my wimbled wife, according to the custom «>l Moses 
and the Israelites/* The inatiimoiiml contract is then 
read, and tho bridegrro m shakes hands with t he parent 
of the lirnlo. Wine is again brought, praycia hm 
spoken, tho couplo drink, and the cup ’ s then broken 
Tho company then proceed to the house of the bride- 
groom, where tho marriage feast is held Among tho 
ancient Greeks marriage wus accompanied by nume- 
rous cerenioftes. It was usually precedt d by a formal 
betrothment, when tho bndegioom bestowed a present 
on tho bride as a pledge of his honour A dowry was 
usnally given with tho bnde. tho nuptials, the 
betrothed pair, as w u ll ns the place of festivity, were 
adorned with flowers and garlands (AV- Haunt and 
J lainvaaooM.) The Komuna had tnren difl'ei cut ways 
Of concluding a marring”, — eonfarrraho. mums, and eti- 
emtin. Tho first of these was the most solemn, and 
was always precoded by a ceremonial hetiotlimriit, 
which often took place many year \ before the marriage 
Of the parties In fixing the day uf nisi n ige rare was 
taken to select what was esteemed a lucky day . the 
month of May, tho calends, nonea, and ivies, mid the 
day* following them, the feast of the Knlurians, Ac , 
were esteemed atri <hr* (black, or unlucky days). The 
oonfarreatio was when n man and woman were joined 
together in marriage by the pnntifex inaximus, or 
flamen dialin, in presence of at least ten witnesses, bv 
a set form of words, and by partaking of a cake called 
fur or furreut parti*. There were eertuin o Hives in 
the priesthood that oould only be held bv the -on* of 
parents who bad been married in this way Usus, or 
usage, was when a woman, with consent of her purents 
or guardians, lived with a man for a whole year without 
interruption, when sho became hia lawful wife by pre- 
scription. If the wife wished to avoid the legal conse- 
quences of a marriage, absence for three nights daring 
the veer from her husband was regarded ns a sufficient 
legal interruption. Coemtlo was a Kind of mutual 
purchase, the marriage being effected by one deliver- 
ing to the other a small piece of money, and repeating 
certain Words. (For a further atxount of the Roman 
marriage ceremonies, as well as for those that formerly 
prevailed in this country, see Buns and Bridegroom. ) 
M ARMAGH Sbttlrkent is a conventional arrange* 

, ttfnfc, usually made before marriage, whereby a join- 
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tore is secured to the wife, aad portions to the chil* 
dree, in the event of the husband's death. It is based 
on what is called the “marriage consideration,” which 
is the highest consideration known to the law, and may 
be made good against the husband** estate, and satisfied 
before any other debts. If mad# after marriage, it 
will, as a general rule, be fraudnlent and void against 
all persons who are ereditors of the husband at tho 
time of the settlement, unless such settlement contain 
a provision for debts, or be made in pnranance of 
articles entered into before marriage. In o«se articles 
are entered into before marriage, and afterwards a 
settlement is made different therefrom, the court of 
Chancery will set up the articles against it \ but where 
both are concluded prior to the marriage, when both 
parties were at liberty, the settlement will be taken as 
a new agreement. These settlements appear to have 
been in use among the ancient Gauls and Germans. 

Marrow, mor'-ro (Lat. medulla oeeium), in Anat., 
is u light fstty substance lodged in the interior of tho 
bones Like ordinary adipose tissue, it consists of 
vehicles containing tat, with blood-vessels distributed 
to them. It is usually of a yellow colour, with 96 parts 
ot Ut, 3 of water, and 1 of areolar tissue, in 100 parts. 
In some pints it is of a reddish colour. In birds, for 
the sake ut lightness, the forger bonen, instead of being 
filled with mariow, contain air, which passes into them 
trom I lio lungs. In the foetus the bone* do not contain 
mariow, but a tiuiispAient reddish fluid like bloody 
serum, only more consistent. 

Makhi iiirir, mur-ru'-be-um (Iteb. marrob, a bitter 
juice), hi But , a gen of the nat. ord Labiate. Tbo 
aperies M utfqare is tho common horehound, which is 
much emploved os a domestic remedy in coughs 
M -ins, mars, in Astron , one ot the principal planets 
in our sj stein, tho fourth m tho order of distance 
trom the sun, and consequently tho next above our 
rsiih 'tho menu distance of Mars from the sums 
1 111,000,000 miles; it performs its sidereal revolution 
in 1 year, 10 months, and 21 ‘OS days, and revolves on 
its axis in J1 hours, 30 minutes, 21 seconds. At the 
mean distance ot the eaith from ti.e sun, the apparent 
diameti i of Mars would amount to 8 9 seconds, an arc 
unlit alive ot n ru.il diameter of 3,070 miles. Of all tbo 
planets known in ancient times. Mats is the one which 
lias Hie gi vilest eoeen tricity. When the planet begins 
to emerge fioin Ins conjunction with the sun, his diso 
appears perfectly miu.d , at the time ot opposition, 
lor some 4>iys before and after, he exhibits the same 
form , at a greater distance, however, from the oppo- 
sition, he exhibits a sen si hie phase, which never imparts 
to the planet the nsiieot of a crescent, nor even that of 
the moon at her first quarter, but attains its maximum 
at Hie quadratures. On tho surface of Mars, permanent 
spot h can be jieiceived, by means of which it has been 
proved Hut tho planet revolves on an axis inclined at 
an angle of G9°27' to the plane of the ecliptic, or fll°18* 
to the plane of his orbit. In Mars there must be two 
[tifierenl seasons analogous to those wo observe oil tho 
enrili In proof of this maybe mentioned a singular 
phenomenon which manifests itself towards the north 
and south poles of Mars. At these points are two 
whitish spots, the brilliancy of which is more than 
Inuble that of the other parts of thep'anet. The north 
vpot diminishes in size during the spring and summer 
if that hemisphere, and increases during the two fol- 
lowing seasons the contrary takes place at the south 
pole. From these tacts it inay be concluded that these 
form round the poles of Mars extensive coverings of a 
whitish substance similar to the snows which fall from 
our at u osphere. Among the Jews, the nfonet Mara 
v a name which signifies fiery ; the Greeks also, who 
called the planet Hercules, applied to it the epithet 
put o fie. incandescent. Even at the present nay. 
Mars is the object in the heavens which exhih ts the 
most intense tinge of red. This colour, however, ap- 
pears more intense to the naked eye than liiatelescope. 
It is i < nerally suppo a ed that Mara possesses an atmo- 
sphere similar to our own. 

Marsdbwia, mtm-de'-ne-H (in honour of William 
Marsvlcn, F.K.S , secretary of the Admiraltv), in Bot., 
a gen. of the nat. ord AaeUpiadarem. if. hmetona 
produces a kind of indigo ; if. fern acieeimt has very 
tenacious fibres, which are uaed for bowstrings by the 
mountaineers of ttqiaahl. 
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Mhaeamaaias, Tax. war-— fa* *au*f, h» the m 
41m celebrated national tong of France. It 


» of j *"1 *• extremo delicacy, and very may of appli* 
>ni " Tbeprinc.paldiffirulty attending its use is tte 


posed lif Bongo* do Title, an officer in the engineer totality of the organic matter contained in the i 

corps at Stnsbnrg, early hi the French revolution. It jr*eted material to frofii up and oausfc mconvenier 

wae Ont called d la Xilertf, and soon This my be obvisted by adding to it one-tenth of Its 

became very popular throughout the country, oontn- bulk of hvdrocblone acid ana a small quantity of 
bating in no small degree to the success of the revo- chlorate of potash. This destroys the organio matter. 

lntionary arms. It deceived its pr— * — — — * ' * “ ‘ 

being raikg for the first time in Fans 

who were brought from Marseilles ... - - - - „ 

aid in the revolution of August 10, 17VJ. It has J otherwise serious mistakes may arise, —as in the famous 
since continued to bo the favourite song in all popular Srnet burst cose, m which l)r. Taylor, m applying 

movements in France. Beinech’s test, used copper wire containing a uotubh* 

Ma mucsn, mtr'-shSl (Fr. swr Athol), is a high title quantity of arsenic. (Fee also Abbbmio and Itsiyscii'u 
of honour m various European countries, though not Tkst.) 

of the same dignity in all. It is said originally siuiplr Mabsilbacbjb, mar-til-e-ai'-te-r (after Count Mar- 
to have meant a ‘groom or manager of horses , ami sigh, founder of the Academy of Sciences, liologna), 
from the importance of such an ollicer among rude m Dot , the I'epporwort fam., u nat oid. o( Acntylrdonet, 
warlike nations, he camq to be pnnsesaed of great null- sub-cl.ms Aerogeiue , consisting of nquntio herbs with 
tary autnonty. The office of earl-marshal of England sioull floating or creeping stems. . They are widely die* 
aeetna to have been introduced into this country by tnbuted, but are moat abundant in temperate regions. 
William the Conqueror. (Fee Evrt.-Ma»sual ) Ou There aro four genera and about 20 species. Their 
the division of the AuLs Regia, or King's Great Court, properties are unimportant. 

the earl-marshal appointed a deputy in each of the Mar'Upialia, or Marsitiata, tnar-tu-pe-ai'-le-ti, 
new courts, whose duty it wav in lake into custody all *-sk pf-m'-ti I (Lnt. mnrtupium, a hag), a term su- 
pers* ms rommi lied to him bv the court. The maislml plied to • group of mammalia, which difier 

of the Qneen's Bench had the custody of the Queen’s altogether from ollieis, both by their organisation and 
Bench prison. 1 here was also a nmislul of the Ex- by the diflereut varieties of nourishment which they 
chequer, to whom that court committed the custody conbiime. As a necessary consequence to these pc- 
of the queen's del , r»*s f,»r s«* .«•»♦». debts. Both eulianties, we find their stuuture altered 1 , accord- 
these offices Imre > win i e»,:i\ ■' .* i>> 1 Themaishal gly, and we llnd among them the orgaiiB of progrea- 
of France is the highest niilitaiy rank in that country, sion, prehension, and digestion, ao adapted to their 
as a ffeld-rasi shal is in thin. Marshal is also sometimes various wauls and habits, that we may trace in them 
applied to a person who regulates the ceremonies on uuenfthe prominent characteristics of the carmvo- 
certaiu solemn celebrations. ms, insectivorous, herbivorous, and' rodent forma 

Mah8Ualm>o or Ahw.s, mar’-skiil-hmj, m Her , of other mammalia Kcahgcr christened the first 
the arrangement and distribution of seven al coats of spe«*ies of marsupidia brought under the notiee of 
arms, belonging to di-tmet families, in the same es >lugi«l<i ( hy the name Aminalia crumenata t that is, 

cutclicon or shield, together with tin.. i.. Tin nc-licariiig animals The leading 

parts, and appurtenance i, so ns to deuote the severul I feature in the- mis is the premature birth of 

marriages and alliances of the families. lie'll voting, which .ire nourished, after their exit from 

Maiishalsba, mar'-tthul-KP, was the name of u mint tin* ut. uh, by the pouch or marbupium of the mother, 
originally held bcfoie the steward and niursh.il of the n whnli the foils lire pi i ceil, to which latter they 
royiri house, for administering justice in rises in wlueli ilt.i.h llicni-clvc* immediately on biitli The ursine 
the sovereign’s domestic ser\ aufs were coiiloi ned, tt: possum is an inditnA of this class, and is a native 

they might not be drawn into other courts This « * u* I | <«l Van iJu men's K *nd. The great t » pe of tile genus, 
being ambulatory, Charles 1 reefed a new ion it of | howmei, is the Ivavi, viton, n desenntion of which will 

record, with authority to try all manner of pr in* found gi article beam/,,' that name. (See 

actions whatsoever which might aim* bet Kim. vkoo, Oeoss m, hqt'iRAKi., Ac.) 

K riles within twelve miles o» the i nj al pal.n e at White- M ah i v i.lo Tow ks, mar tel’-tn, a series of ciroalar 
11, not including the nty of London Tin* com I was but licit ions, con- ug <>l towers of fwnt-Lorias high, 
abolished by 12 & 13 Viet. c. 101, us was also the old ted along the Kentish eoubt, in Ire- 

Marahalsea prison. 1 md, Jci«ey, and in other parts, m order to repel the 

jMabbh-valt.oiv. (Fee Altitta.) tin ufeneii invasion nt Napoleon Buonaparte in the 

Marsh's Tlst fob Akhi nto, in Uiem , n method of eail> pait ot the present e« ntnry. The buildings are 
testing for arsenic, which consist * informing at sen- formed olmavnnrv, the find, story being divided into 
iuretted hydrogen, and afterwaids depositing the eh imbei a, for the reception of stores, ami the upper 
metal from it A wide-mouthed hot tin is eiieiged with poitu u b* mg cnsenuited, and serving tor troops : the 
a litllo pure granulated /me. Thiough the cork pan mom is bomb- pi oof. They wein erected nt inter* 
two tubes, one of which reaches to the bottom ot the v.il-nf about a mile between ciuh The wall of the 
bottle; the other, which passes only just through hu iding leniiiuates above in a parapet, while on the 
the cork, is bent at right angles, und drawn out to a tern*-i»l«*iii of the roof are placed pieces of artillery 
capillary onflee. Distilled water is then pound whnli ic»t on travel smg pint forma of limber, which 
through the first tube, and afterwards n litile lime i an be moved nil round in older that the guns may be 
sulphuric acid. Hvdrogen is tmmcdiuti'ly evolved, hied in auvduection. The whole work is generally 
and aa anon ns the whole of the atmo-pli-ric an h. Inn miu.led with a ditch and glacis, and the enriuncew 
been expelled, the gas is tested for ar-i |».o*iie iMnsideiablcliei-hl from the ground, and above it 

presently to be described. If found j flu .•hicolHtums Tin* name ot these towers is derived 

peeled material is added to the n( ne built at Mart<*lla Bay, in Corsica, which 

bottle, when, if arsenic he priaent., ur-»eimiret(cd allonled a determined resetanee to the English truopa 
hydrogen is immediately evolved. The presence ot hi th« vearl7!»l Tin* martcllo t«*.vcrs m Ireland arc 
arsenic in the gas is detected in two ways — by heating generally tt rmed round towers These, ut the present 
the tube through which it passes with the flame of u tune, sie usually devoted to the eurvice of the coast- 
apint-lamp, and hv burning it ns it passes out of the giianl loree. 

capillary orifice. Inthefiist case, a metallic ring will, Maiitf#, mar’-tm (Dn. marfrr), an elegant little 
be formed in the tube; m the second, a metallic | animal, belonging to the family Murhhd<r f or Weasel 
mirror will be formed on holding a pi* co ol cold pm <-e - 1 tribe There arc two varieties of th*a species ; namely. 


lain in the flame. The ring and muror may po-sibly 
be antimony : this, however, ia determined by touching 
them with a drop of hydrosnlphato of ammonia, when, 
if formed by antimony, they will disappear, but the 


the beech marten and the pine marten ; the former 
being posse-sed of a white throat, and the latter of a 
yellow one The beech marten (Mnetela Afariet) 
differs but little from the weasel in form, with the e 


•rsenic will be entirely unacted upon. A confirmatory ceptions of, the body being slightly more elongated, the 
test may be applied in the form of a diop of a dilute head a litllo more pointed, and the fur generally longer, 
eolation of chloride ot lime, the arsenic dissolving, The martens have alio an additional molar tooth in 
and the antimony remaining in this case. Marsh's both jaws, and also the larger grinder of the lower 
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jaw has a small internal tubercle, which does not exist 
In that of the weasels. The tail is about as long as 
the body; the upper parts greyish or Yellowish-brown, 
and the feet and tail of a chocolate one ; the throat 
has already been described. The limbs are of moderate 
length ; on the fore foot the first toe is very short, the 
second and fifth equal m length, and the fourth the 
longest] on the hind foot the proportions are similar : 
the soles of all are covered with hair, and the claws are 
large, compressed, tapering, aud arcuate,— that ib to 
say, linear and bent like a bow. The fur is dense, 
rather soft, and long, being longer on the hind parts, 
especially on tho tad. Tim under fur is thick and 
woolly. When young, tho marten is of a darker colour, 
and in aummer the fur is always of a lighter hue than 
in winter. The marten isgenernlly disiiii-ntH threngh- 
out England and Heat land, mid in ft.ii ,•«■ i!. ■ i .■» Ii 

of Scotland, it is termed the taghar and polecat. In 
its habits it partakes of the qualities of the fox, os it j 
is a destructive depredator at night-time ol liu m-yards, 
although it shuns men as much us possible Jt« get er ii 
length, from nose to tail, is about a loot a>.-i .1 li.u* 
The female 1ms two IiUcin, at least, 111 tho year, and 
produces two or three cubs at a time. The pmr 
marten is an inhabitant of North Amorim, where it 
frequents tho woody districts from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific: it is also found shout the region of Mount 
Caucasus, in Europe, and even in Sweden and Nnrwoy. 
Theso martens are icry destiucfi\e to mull game and 
the eggs of birds, their lives being one continual plun- 
dering of the nest of the partridge, the retreats of the 
squirrel, and the form of the hare. When deprived ol 
these, they prev on field-mice, dormice, and e\en li/.ard<* 
and serpents. When tho tune Ims armed lorthe female 
to bring forth her joung, she takes finable poMcsnon 
of a squirrel’s nest, and enlarges it so ns to suit her 
requirements. The skins of the pine marten ure im- 
ported in largo quantities into Gieat Hnlain, ns then 
fur is much used by fui ners ; upwmds of lniyxH) 
being annually brought into tho country. (AW* also 
Wkasbl ) 

Martial Law, mar , -*hc-a/ (Lat. hint filthy pertaining 
to war), is often confounded with inilitiii « l.i.\ , hut the 
torms aro by 110 ineuii synonymous. “Mnili.il law” 
is defined by an old authority to be “the l.iw of wai, 
that depends on tho just but arbitral y power initl 
pleasure of the king. For though he doth not make 
any laws bat by common eminent 111 pailiatiietd. yet 
in time of war, by reahon of the necessity of it, to 
guard against dungers that nuv often uiiso, lie useth 
absolute power, so that bis word is a law ” When in 
time of extreme peril to tho state, either from w ithout 
or within, the gcncial safety cumiol lie ti listed to the' 
ordinary administration, orthe public welfare demands 
the adoption and execution of extraordimu v ineisiues, | 
it may become necessary to deelaie the existence of 
martial law. It is sometimes know 11 ns drum-head 1 iw , 
complete submission being enforced by inihtniv mitlio- 
nty, and all acts of insubordination punished sum- 
manly On the spot. In public noln, when the military 
are called out, and the Jtiot Act read, a spccica .»( 
military law is euforeed. MiliUiy law, on the nllur 
hand, id tho rode ol legulafioiis, nv, ■-! j 1 h 
the Artio'es of War t which ire used b.r 1I1-* \ein 1: 
of the ainiy and navy. U does not eupeiscde the 
general municipal law, but ia lather n branch of it. 
The special tribunals employed lor lh« ** <> ■ 

tion of this law are tinned eoutts-111. N- 

oflloer 

to military law, therefore exempt from being r «de«l 

against by the ordinary course of law , ami wbei e hi 
aooused of any offence against u subject of the realm, 
punishable by the known law of tho land, he shall be 
delivered over to the cml magistrate. N«» person can 
by the Articles of War be subjected to any punishment 
of transportation, or any punishment extending to hie 
or limb, for any crime which w not expressed to be 
so punishable by the Mutiny Act it 'll, nor hlnll be 
punished in any manner or under any refill it 1 ■- 
which shall not accord with its pronouns. 

Mabtis. (8ee Fibtacii.) 

Martiht, mar'-tin (Vr. martinet), JTirundo vrftfav.— 
This bird belongs to the Jfirundtnida or Swallow 
fam , a class of birds belonging to the ord. Patscrex, 
tribe Mmrotfret, and sub-tribe 4V«uWrst dinnue 
381 
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The martin nsually makes its sppearanoe in this gauntry 
s few days later than the swallow. It appears to 
commence its northern migration in Africa, crossing 
the Mediterranean along with the swallows ; but its 
wings being on e smaller scale, it it prevented arriving 
so soon as the larger-winged bird. It always en- 
deavours, like the swallow, to establish itself near the 
habitation of man, and as it is not • destructive bird to 
plants or gram, it is usually regarded with fitvonr. 
the nest of this bird is generally fixed under the eaves of 
houses, or in the upper angles of windows ; whence its 
name of kouer-martin and vindow-nartin, according 
to Mr. Yarrell. The nest is built of day. which is laid 
on m alternate strips, day after day, until the whole is 
completed. After the exterior wall is finished, the 
cavity within is lined with hay and soft feathers. The 
ii .111 i produces three, and occasionally four broods in 
the season. The eggs are four or five in number, and 
are smooth and white. After incubation and batching 
has been completed, which operation lasts thirteen 

vi, tho parent birds devote themselves to feeding 

■ 1 nestlings. The little birds put out the head on 
the arm h 1 of f ho food, and eagerly receive it from the 
beaks of the old ones. The martin is one of the most 
regulur ol summer visitors to this Country, and con- 
siderable numbers also go to Denmark, Sweden, and 
Not nay , Borno 01 cu as Jar north as Laplond. It leaves 
about tho middle oi October; and if any of its last 
brood arc unfledged, ltdeserlB them without the slight- 
est compunction. In the adult male the beak is abort 
and black ; tho top of the head and back of a glossy 
bluish black; the wing and tail dull block; the chin 
and under surface of the body white ; and the claws 
eui «ed, shy 1 p, and of a greyish horn-colour. The whole 
length ia slightly more than five inches and a quarter; 
und (renn the eirpul joint to the end of the first quill- 
ieulhei of the wing the exteut is about four inches and 
a quarter. The eand martin, or bank martin, is another 
variety. This bird is tho smallest of tbo Hirundintdm 
M1.1t iisi* this country, as it ia also tho earliest. The 
w hole length is about tour inches and three-quarters. 
Tho beak of tho iidull birds is dark brown, the irides 
I1.1/.H ; the head, with back and wing-coverts, os well 
si (aiJ-eoieits, of a mouse-brown colour; the throat, 
breast, and under surface oi the body, pure white; and 
(lie legs, toes, and claws, dark brown, with a few short 
biill-wlute feathers on the posterior edge of the tarsus, 
just above the junction of the hind toe.— (Yarrell,) The 
American purple marlin ( Progne purpurea) is a visitor 
to North America, where it arrives in February at 
New Orleans, and Boston towards the end of April. 
The colour oi tho malo is a rich deep purplish blue, 
with the wings and tail brownish black: the female is 
ol .1 more dusky appearance und has the under Burfaco 
of the body \aned with yellowish stains. Tbo purple 
martin feeds on tho Ii'. 1 a ige,1 insects; as wasps, 
liees, Ac. It builds it - i* 1 1 -1: ks and grass about 
ten days after its arrival, and Jays from lour to six 
rggs. Audubon the naturalist ubseries of this bird, 
milt regard to tho estimation in which it is held: *‘£ 
nd a large and commodious box built nud fixed on a 
pole lor 1 lie reception of tbo martins, in an liiclosure 
mi house, where, for borne yems, several pairs 
h 1 1 reared their young Tho erection of such houses 
is n general practice, tho purple maitm being con- 
sidered as a privileged pilgum, and the harbinger of 
* * * . " In its flight, the pmplo martin resembles the 
11 in.irhn first mentioned, and it sweeps along 
nt .1 short instance from the level of the gronnd, m 
| (lie 1 ur-nit <d its favourite prey. Some specimens of 
1 Ins I n -d have been shot iu England. (See also Swallow 
Fmiiix ) 

M i ktin st, mnr-ti-nct \ in military language, a phrase 
applied to u sei ere disciplinarian. Tne term is Baid to 
he derived from a Colonel Martinet, of the army of 
Louis XIV. of France, who was notorious for his 
rigorous conduct, and who invented a peculiar whip, 
called by his name, for tho purpose of military pumsn- 
■■ ■ 4 In nautical phraseology, martinets aro small 
. *. j fastened to the leech of a sail, and reeved through 
a block nt tho masthead, coming down tbe maat to tne 
deck, Their use is for facilitating the furling of sails, 
hb ( hey hi mg the leech close to tho vard. 

M a*r tix i-H ivst Bi vlb.— T his form of rifle was 
adopted by the Government upon the recommendation 
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Martini-Henry 

fit a committee of investigation formed in 1888. After 
many thorough end eareM totals of various forma of 
rifle, this committee ed viced the adoption of the 
Ifftrtini breech mechanism, with the Henry berrel end 
rifling, end the Boxer ammunition. Mr. Greener, in 
hi* recently published work upon breeeh-lnading guns, 
explains that the breech of the Martini haa been allied 
with the ^barrel of the Henry nfle. each of theae 
separate parte having been proved the beat of their 
kind. The action of Lhia breech will be preaently ex- 
plained. In the engraving the construction or the 
weapon ia dearly shown : a, barrel ; b , body ; c, block ; 
d, block axia-pin ; e, striker ; /, main-spring ; g, stop- 
nnt ; k , extractor ; *, extractor axia-pin ; rod and 
fort-end bolder; k, rod and fore-end holder screw ; 7, 
ramrod; w, stock fore-end ; n, tumbler; o, lever; p, 
lever andtnmbler axia-pin ; g, tngger-plate and guard ; 
r, trigger ; a, tumbler-rest ; t, trigger and rest axis- 
pm; », trigger u^keat-aprings v, stock-butt; v.atock- 
bolt ; c, lever catch-block spring and pin ; A, locking- 
bolt; B, thumb-piece. The experiments which led to 
the incorporation of the Henry and the Martini wea- 
pons were carefully earned oat. A comparison was 
taken between the two on the several points of safety, 
strength, number and simplicity of parts, facility of 
manipulation, and cost. Under tho heads of eatery 


through th. upper mt end of th. uhau. The eurtridg* 

by the aotiou of a strong spiral spring within the 
breech-block.' This blook is acted onhya lever to the 
rear of the trigger-guard. The act of pushing the lever 
forward causes the block to fall, tho spring to be com- 
pressed, and the empty oartndge-case to be ejected. 
Du drawing back the lever, theliloek is raised so as to 
close the breeeh, and the am is ready to be fired. It 
is provided with a safety-bolt. The indicator at the 
side shows if the am is cooked or not. In order to 
facilitate shooting, an improved sight, similar to that 
known as the Whitworth sight, has been adopted. The 
total cost of the weapon is estimated at £ i. Iris. 9d. an 
against £2. 13s. 2d. Its weight is 9 lb. 4| os., against 
9 lb. 2 os. for tho service 8mder-Enfield. Many objec- 
tions have been raised against the Martini-Henry as a 
weapon for the English troops. To theae the well- 
nformed writer in the Cornkill , whom we have already 
pinted, remarks that of these objections the only one 
winch appears to merit serious consideration, is the 
question oi a spiral spring ; but this appears to be mor e 



nnd strength both arms were considered equal. In than half answered by the successful perform an ces of 
regard to the number und simplicity of parts, the the Snider, which contains no less than three spiral 
Martini has the advantage. It has only thirty parts springs, m the cold of Canada, the beat of India, 
■gainst forty-nine -in the Henry, while the extractor- amt the variable temperature of Abyssinia; by tho 
(•late soldered on to the barrel of the latter arm is . n - 1 fact that the. French and Prussians both employ 
sidercd a disadvantage. Iu*facility of manipulation Bpiral springs as the essential principle of action of 
, °* ln K to '™ e absence of a hammer, » their nnlitarv arms ; and that they show no disposition 

inis the advantage. And in the lienry there is ' to abandon this element, whatever other changes may 
me possibility — as was discovered during tho trials— of he made in their army ; and by the absence of any 
placing the cartridge m front oi the extractor, and appearance of failure in this spring, throughout the 
thus temporarily disabling the arm. Finally the Mar- long and se\ero trials of tho Martini. Further, it may 
tini is stated to be rather the cheaper arm of the two be added, by way or general remark, that the breech 
Moreover, the committee prefer a gun without, to one mechanism has been submitted to tho examination of 
T 'l** ? ,de loc *» m consequence of the liability of the practical mechanics, who have expressed their opinion 
jock to become wood-bound when exposed to wet, that the construction and fitting of the several parts 
to say nothing of the additional operations and the is mechanically correct. With the breech-loaders, 
multiplication of parts entailed. " Thus it came about some repeating arms were submitted to the com- 
that the Martini action was m the end preferred to mittee, but they were none of them sufficiently per- 
Henry ; and it is safer than the 8oider action, fret to justify their adoption. Moreover, the prac- 
without safety-bolt, and stronger, has fewer parts (the ticsl value of repeaters has diminished in proportion 
Snider without safety-bolt has thirty-nine), u quicker as the rapidity of fire of single breech-loaders has 

increased.— Kef. Cornkill Mag., vol. iix. 

Martinmas, mar , -tin-m<U (martin and man), is the 
feast of bt. Martin of Tonrs, held on the 11th of 
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November, end often tempted to Martihnan, or 
Mertiemee. It ia the third of the four orom quarter 
day* of the year. 

Mabttb, mm i '4or (Or. martur, or mart**, a witness), 
la paeraUy applied to oae who has suffered death on 
aooountor hie religious opinions. In the early Church, 
many auffered in this way at the hands of the Romans, 
bearing witness to the truth of Christianity with their 
blood. Many of these underwent, with astonishing 
fortitude, the most cruel tortures, and doubtless m 
this way contributed greatly to the spread of Chris- 
tianity. Those who suffered persecution on account of 
their faith, but short of death, were called Confessors. 
The martyrs were supposed to enjoy very peculiar pn- 
vileges. According to some, they paved at once to the 
fall enjoyment of heaven, for which others had to wait 
till the day of judgment. Martyrdom was thought so 
meritorious that it wan called the second baptism, or 
baptism in blood ; and m any case in which a catechu- 
men waa apprehended and slum for the name of Christ 
before he oould be admitted into the Church by baptism, 
bis martyrdom was deemed HiilliMcnt to answer all the 
purposes of that sacrament . — Kef. Kuinart's Acta 
Martyr urn ; J)r. C. Middleton's IVee Inquiry into the 
Miraculous Powers supposed to knit subsisted m the 
Christian Chunk; Gallonius, Vc Sanctorum Martyrum 
Cructahbus . 

Mahtyboloov ((Sr. mart ur, and loqos, a discourse) is 
a catalogue or list of those who lia*e suflcred martyr- 
dom in tho cause of Christ, with an account of their 
lifts and sufferings. Martvrologies are very numerous ; 
but many of them contain (cry absurd and ridiculous 
narratives. The Martyrology of liiihcbiu 1 ) was cele- 
brated in the early Church, anil was translated int 
Latin by Jerome ; but it is now lost. Among Protestant 
martvrologies is Fox’s “Book of Alai tvrV’ which i- 
a valuable record of tho suffering', ot I lie Englml 
reformers. 

AIabtvrb, Festivals of tiik, in tho c.uly Church 
were ooousions on which tho Christians assembled at 
the graves of the martyrs, when outturn*, in commen- 
dation of their deeds and sufferings were delivered, 

C wise and thank .giving offered unto (bid, aud tin* 
ini’s flnpper admiuis' red. On these occasions, the 
rich bestowed largely ot their goods among the poor. 

Mason ar, mai'-unn-rr (Fr. mupunnerie), the art 
Of cutting stones and building them into a mass, so as 
to form the regular surfaces which are required m the 
construction of an edifice. The chiet business of the 
mason is to prepare the stones, make the mortar, 
raise tho wall, with the necessary breaks, projection*, 
arohes, apertures. Sec ; and to construct the vaults, 
Ac , as indicated in the design. A wall built of unhewn 
atone, whether it bo built with or without mortar, is 
called a rubble vail, ami this kind of work is ot two 
kinds, —coursed and uncoursed. Jn tho former cuac, the 
atones are gauged auil iliesscd by the hammer, and the 
masonry, which may be of different thicknesses, is laid 
in iionsontul courses. In uncuurscd rubble, tho stones 
are placed promiscuously in the wall, without nnj 
attention being paid to their being pluced in courses 
Walls are also built with ashlar facings and rubble 
masonry in brick backing Jn either case thorough 
atones, to bind the mass tugetlior, ought to ho intro- 
duced. The subject of walling forms tho basis of tho 
art of masonry ; when, however, it comes to lie applied 
to the construction of domes, groins, and ein ular 
arches, it becomes difficult and complicated, depending 
upon a thorough knowledge of dehciiptivii geometry. 
Masons*, JfBSl. (See Freemason kt.) 

Masque, mask (Fr.),ea species ot dramatic per- 
formance at one time greatly m vogue. It appears to 
have originated from the custom in processions and 
other solemn occasions of introducing personages in 
masks in order to represent different characters M any 
of these, even in the religious shows of Italy, were of a 
grotesque nature, and the performance was often 
mingled with buffoonery. On the introduction of the 
masque into this country, n dramatic eharactor was 
added to the exhibition. During the progresses of 
Queen Elisabeth, monologues ur dialogues in verse 
Were often recited by masked performers ; and m the 
reign of James I. masques had assumed all the forms 
of dramstio compositions With the exception of 
Milton, who wrote the magnificent masque of “ Comes," 


the only olassioal English writer who devoted much 
labour and taste to this elate of exhibition was Ben 
Jonson. His productions were acted mt court, and the 
queen of James I. and Queen Henrietta Maria took 
part in some of them. During the reign of Charles I., 
the taste for masques died out, and never came into 
fashion again after the Commonwealth, 

Mabqufbadb, mask-e-raW (Ital. maseksmtd), a 
term applied to a species of amusement, in which 
persons of both sexes mask or disguise themselves, and 
engage in dancing, festivities, or miscellaneous eon- 
venation. Maequeradea are said to have been tho 
invention of Granacci, an Italian, who lived in the 
beginning of the 10th centnry. In Italy, they were 
fashionable in 1612, and daring the reign of Henry VII F 
thev were first introduced into England. Says quaint 
old Hal), in his “Chronicle*"— "On the dale of the 
Epiphanio at night (1612*13), the long (Henry VIII.). 
with a xi. others, were disgimedMlter the manes or 
Italic, failed a maske, a thyng not seen qfote m 
Enqlunde , thei were appareled in garmentea long and 
brorle, wrought all with gold, with visers and cappea 
of gold, A after tho banket doen, these markers came 
in, with six gentlemen disguised In silk, bearying staffs 
torches, and desired the ladies to daunce ; some were 
content, and some that knew the fashion of it refined, 
because it was not a thing commonly seen And after 
thei dminccd and com tuoned together, as the fashion of 
the maske ia,tliei took t heir leaue and departed, and so 
did the queno and all the ladies." 

Mass, mass (Ccrm. masse), tho quantity of matter 
which a body contains, upon tho supposition that dif- 
ferences of wpight are always tho consequence of dif- 
ferent quantities of matter. Tho mass is directly as 
the volume of the body multiplied into its density. 
Tho weight is constituted by the mass multiplied 
into tho constant force of gravity. (See Mechanics ) 
Mass, muss (Lat w/««, sent), is the office or prayers 
used in the Itouian Catholic and Greek churches m 
the celebration of the Eucharist, or in tho consecration 
of the HHcraniHiital bread and wine into the hody and 
blood of Christ. Home dernc the term from the 
Hebrew miKnih, an oblation or wnflce ; ol hen from 
tho Latin umsa, because, in tho early ages of the 
Church, the i nteehiimeus, or new oonverta, worn sent 
away hefoio the consecration of the host. The prayers 
of tho muss arc all in Latin in the Homan Catbofio 
eliuich, and iu ancient Greek in the Greek church. 
A 1 . 1 HB is performed entirely by the officiating priest, 
standing before the altar, and uttended by a clerk who 
says the responses. The nines is divided into four 
parts — 1. The jireparation, ortho nrn vets made before 
the ofteimg, which was fonneily culled the mass of the 
■at echo mens ; 2. the consecration, in which the pnest 
■onsecrates the bread and wine, repeating the words 
Mine est corpus mourn, ” Ac. and then shows the 
people the bread and the nip, upon which all the con- 
gregation kneel down, 3 the bi caking ot tho host and 
communion , 4 the post-communion, or thnnks- 
gixing, when the nncbt blesses the people There are 
different kinds of masses A high oi solemn mass is 
lebrated by a pnest or prelate, uttended by a deacon 
and subdeacon, and is Rung by choristers, accompanied 
by the organ ami other musical instillments; but the 
•rinaipal mass on Sundays and festivals is also called 
ugh mass, though there are neither deacons, sub- 
deacons, nor ehonsters present. A low or ordinary 
mass is one in which no part is sung, and at which the 
•nest has no assistant but his clerk. The ordinary 
I oration of a low mass is half an hour; the high maaa 
« a long and pompous service. Every member of the 
Homan church is bound, under pain of mortal sin, by 
one of the precepts of the Church, to attend man every 
Sunday, and on certain holidays called days of obliga- 
tion, unless prevented by sickness or other grave im- 
pediment. in every parish church man is said doily, 
ami the priest must not break his fast from the pre- 
vious midnight until he has oaid man. The officiating 
priest is dressed iu vanous-eoloured garments, accord- 
ing to the festival or ecclesiastical season of the year. 
The following explanation of the mam and its attendant 
ceremonies is taken from Pi cart’s ** Religions Cere- 
monies:"— -1. The pnest goes to the altar, in reference 
to our Lord's retreat with Ms apostles to the Garden 
of Olives.— 2. Before he begins man, he nya a pro- 
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paraftory prayer: bt is then to M obob hiMslf os Hr. Lamport stated Out the sttootth and fltaeaeof 
SaliKdooid tawoutoflSrtiaeftrthe the mste j»d ip«N ofa ship, for tha aervids^egr 


•in of Adam.-* Theprfret ma^i^eetiou for ¥?" psrfarm,na»a elements’ in the aaooass of the 

the altar as a token of our reconciliation with Ood, and tba lost twenty yean had not ©(footed ely important 
uor Lord's bate* batanaad with a k bo.-#. Tha pncat changes u tha matting and apamag of venels, exOSpt . 
now goes to tha opposite sida of tha lOtar, and pandas such as had arisen from tha neoesaity torapplemeni 
or perfnmas it with uacansa. Jams Christ m now sop- the natural defioienoies or tha original material-wood* 
poaad to ba taken and bound.— 0. Tha utroitu said or from tha substitution of another material altogether 
or song, applicable to tha eirenmstaneas of our Lord s —iron. Tha mtroduetion of iron and atral In tha 
beingtaken before Caipbas.— 7. Tha priest says the place of wood, for the masts and spars of ships, 1 m* 
“Kjne eleiton" (Lord, have mercy upon ns), m opened the whole question to reconsideration. In 
allusion to Peter's denying oar Lord tbnoe.— 8. The designing an iron mast, the flrst and moat obvious 
pnest turning towards the mtar says, 11 Dominue vobts- point was to determine the nature and degree of tha 
cum,” the people returning the salutation by l( et cum strain it had to bear, along with the exigencies of its 
spirit u too," and this means Christ looking at Peter, form and application ; the second was to arrange tha 
—9. The priest reads the epistle relative to Jesus being material in quantity and shape ao as moat effectually 
accused before Pilate.— 10. The priest bowing before to meot that strain ; and the third wav to modify the 
the altar eaye M -Munda cor,” and the devotion is relation of the two to the extent that the exigencies of 
directed to our Saviour's being brought before Pilate their application would allow to suit the capabilities 
and making no reply.— II. The priest reads the Gospel of the ucw material. In reference to the flrst of these 
in which Christ is eent from Herod to Pilate ; and the | two heads, the author showed that the normal strain 
Gospel is carried from the right of the altar to the left, which the mast has to bear is brought upon it as upon 
to denote the offering of it to the Gentiles after it had a column. Unsupported by the shrouds, no mast esn 
been refused by the Jews.— 12. The priest uncovers uphold its own u eight against the violent motions of a 
the chalice, and this means the stripping of our Lord snip at sea. To design an iron mast with a view to 
m order to be scourged —13 The oblation of the Host; resist the maximum transverse strain brought on it, 
the priest then kisses the altar and offers up tho Host would be a waste of material. The object should be 
fo represent the scourging of Christ.— It. The priest to answer tho denmnds upon its strength as a celumn 
♦ms votes the chalice and then rovers ; this means the consistent with lightness, sbtonce or bulk, easo of 
crowning with thorns.— 1C. The priest washes his fingers maintenance and repair, and a provision for cutting 
as Pilate washed bis hands ; declares Jesus innocent , away To secure these we must give up the idea of 
blesses the bread and wine, blesses the frankincense, toper spurs and of tall masts “ bending like a fishing, 
and perfumes the bread and wine, Ac. rod,” and mutate rather the human sjfine, the verte- 

Massicot, m at^ae-kol ( Fr.), in Cham , protoxide of brate articulations of which, upheld by mnscular sup* 
lead, prepared by thooxidatiou of tho metal in a our- ports, combine at once columnar strength with easy 
rent of air at a temperature bolow that necessary for motion. Tho mast should not taper, because every 
the fusion of the oxide. It is a yellow ponder, much particlo should be brought as nearly as possible into 
used hs a p.g r.c.t tbn direct line of tho strain applied, otherwise there 

Mam, sw-' (mi matt), a long pieco of timber, will bo a tendency to “ buckling.” The usual plan of 
composed either of one continuous pole, or of a aeries i wed should be abandoned with iron masts, beoause 


it couierts the mast into a beam in the position least 
capable of resisting a transverso strain; vie., fixed at 
one end amf loaded at the other. The lower mast, 
topmast, mid top. gallant mast should each be rigid in 
it«cll, hut yielding with an articulated flexure to the 
elastic spimg oi the shrouds and stays. The oscilla- 


of such, and placed nearly perpendicularly to the keel 
of a ship, extending upwards above the surface of the 
deck, for the purpose of supporting the yards and sails 
of a ship. Tho trunk ol the mast is culled the A trtr 
Mast, tho next piece tbo top mutt, the thud the top. 

gallant matt , ami should there be * lourih, as theru w , 

barques and full-rigged ships, it is called the royal tion of ouch should be from the keel; and the author 
matt. Each mast is supported on the one next below therefore applies a cast-iron foot, term mating in a ball 
it by means of cheeks placed a little below tho head ; a little llal toned in the fore and aft direction, to pre- 
on these cheeks are placed, honrontally, two short vent tht mast twisting aud widening above, to give a 
pieces ot wood, fore and aft, called ti etffr-ti ten, and flat, even, but movable support to the plates of tha 
across thorn are the croM-trcrt, while on the masthead hollow mast. The flattened ball works in a cast-iron 
is a cap. The topmast is the. i raised perpendicularly socket or step The author explained that this construe- 
along the mainmast below the tre«tle-trees, and throngh twin agreed with the experiments of Ilodgkinson, and, 
Ihe foreroast-hole in the cap ; ami wheu the Aeeiof tho after further reference to those experiments, and also 
mast is nearly on a level with tho cross trees, a piece to Dr. Fairbairn's, stated as the results of calculation 


of i bolt, called a JU, is pushed through a hole 
tho same ; and on the fid, whose ends are supported on 
tbo trestle-trees, the topmast rests. When the mast 
is to be taken down, it is first raised, in order to pull 
out t)ie fid, and then it can be lowered to tho dock 
The supports of the masts of a ship are strong rojies. 


extending.on each side, and also forward and aft. Tho 


that irrfn masts, oven of 1-inoh plates, when uncrippled 
by wedging, were superior in strength to wooden 
masts of ordinary dimensions. Ho next gave an 
Mnhoratn description of various practical details of 
const! uctmn in reference to masts, topmasts, and 
yards, recommending a great variety of improvements 

. m those details, and next proceeded to consider tho 

one leading forward is called the stay, and those aft support of masts, Ac. The efficient support of the 
are termed respectively buckttuyt; while the side sup- mast of a ship was a question of equal importance with 
ports are called cither nhrouda or brcatl-tfayt. The (hat of the masts,— capability to maintain its portion ot 
Misen-matt is that which is nearest the stern of a ship ; tho duly of propulsion. Considering the masts as pillars, 
the mainmatt is the centre one ; and the forematt is the measure of their support was the measure of their 
nearest the bows. Of these, tha main is the largest, efficiency. The problem for solution was (o apply « 
t he foremast the next in size, and the mizen the smallest, given amount of support most usefully under tho con- 
The length of the lower mainmast, according to the cm ions of working efficiency. Every step in its sola- 
old rule ou the sutyect, ought to be one-half of the tion necessitated a compromise. The masts had to be 
sum of the breadth and length of tho ship, and the supported laterally, as well as fore and aft. It would 
other mast to be on a reciprocal scale, but aa the be easy by “spreading” tho rigging to give a more 
rule is merely for purposes of convenience, more than direct support against the forward pressure of Ilia 
practical principles, it is not often followed. Masts m wind ; but what was gained in this direction was lost 
the present day, for ships of the navy, aud indeed for in the power to withhold the mast against the aide 
many mercantile vessels, are constructed of iron, on a pressure Again, the more complete the support, the 
tubular plan, and on the same scale as those last men- more rigid became the system of masts and yards, to 
turned. An excellent paper, detailing the most ira- the loss of a certain storage equalisation of force 

C oved modes of constructing iron masts and spars, ‘bed and given out by their elastic play. That 
a been communicated by Mr Charles Lamport in a spring and consequent momentum should depend upon 
paper read before the Institution of If aval Architects, the elasticity of the shrouds entirely. If they adopt 
397 
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wire rigging,they moat sacrifice more or feta of this 
advantage. They nude e compromise between the 
lightnessi and Uu resistance preMnted by it to air 
‘on » wind," and the play and momentum of the 
whole systrai. He advocated the separate attach- 
ment of eaeh pair of ahronda at points varying from 
the cap at the masthead to the truisdioop of the lower 
• urfc * iar » *\ e P ro P°*ed to oombme toe advantagea 
of both hemp and wire rigging by the use of the former 
for the two aftermost shrouds, and of the latter for 
those whose sustaining power came into play. In 
conclusion he said that if proof be deemed indispen- 
sable for the anehore aud chains of ships, why should 
the masts and spars be passed over without tests P 
The ona olasa of appliances was as indispensable to 
the safety of a ship its the other. He thought that a 
few preliminary experiments, instituted under proper 
superintendence, with a rule that all variations should 
be satisfactorily "proved," would very soon supply an 
amount of information on this subject which would 
be as Interesting as it might prove beneficial to every 
braneh of the shipping interest Mr Kiiward Deane 
hue invented a mast of steel, which is an improvement 

r n that in use by the Government. An account of 
invention ia given in the Mechanic*’ Muga- 
wine t vol. xvn., from which wo borrow the follow- 
ing description. Mr. Deane, having experimented 
upon the subject for two years, at length produced a 
form of mast wlu.li of r »isien gn»a* a ihiiiili ( ;> i f Mr. 
Deane* uses st-'el ri i!n» coii-iri.il >ii of iih masts. 
The mast consists of an outer skin, formed of four 
plates, held together in the centre by angle-irons 
riveted on. The outer edges of the stiffening plates 
are held between the flanges of the outer skin. The 
practical value of this form of construe tiou has been 
made evident by a senes of carefully conducted 
experiments. Mr. Deano’s mast was tried against 
another made of Bessemer steel of similar weight and 
make. The power required to break the .Bessemer 
mast was about a quarter of a ton more than that 
which fractured the Deane steel mast. But then 
other considerations had to be borne in mind. One 
point, and the most important, was the extent to which 
the element of safety was actually present. 1 n the trials 
it was manifest that thero was greater absolute 
safety in the Deane than m the Bessemer steel. In 
the ease of the Bessemer mast the ilrBt fracture was 
aooompamed by aloud Bharp report, which indicated 
that the mast was absolutely destroyed. With the 
Deane steel the reverse order was observed : the first 
craok was indioated by a slight report, which, as pres- 
sure increased in amount, so the noise of the fracture 
inoreaaod iu loudness, until the last Bharp report, when 
all was over. The valuable tacts to be gathered from 
these circumstances— which speak highly for the Deane 
steel— are that a mast of Bessemer steel would give 
way, and be destroyed at onee, on the breaking strain 
being reached, whilst a mast of Deane steel would give 
way gradually, and would still have an amount of w ork 
left in it after the first fraoture, which the Bessemer 
would not. Of course iu all struotnreB there is an am- 
ple margin of safety left, and provision is made for a 
higher strain than the material will ever have to bear 
in its ordinary work. An examination of the two masts 
after testing showed must clearly the superior tenacity 
of the Deane eteel. In the Bessemer sample the point 
at which the pressure was brought on, and which, of| 
course, was in comparison, was well crumpled up ; '-at 
it had a nbbon-like appearance, and there was no 
fracture, no separation of the fibre, as in the Bessemer 
•ample. This u a most important fact, aud one ac- 
counting for the gradual destruction of the Deane 
■ample as agrinst the sadden demolition of the Besse- 
mer mast.lt is therefore dear that the Deane steel 
mast Is superior to that made by the Bessemer mode, 
notwithstanding that the breaking strain was leas than 
that of the latter. The difference between the two was, 
however, bat very alight, only a quarter of a ton on 
twetity-fonrtons, which practically goes for very little; 
the more so that only one experiment wss tried with 
each. Thu the Deane may Ve considered the bast 
■keel mast we yet possess.— Bef. Mechanic*’ Mag. 

MjLazas, mori'-er (Let. mogieter), denotes, in a 
general sense, the governor, director, or owner of a 
thing | also one skilled in any particular pursuit of 


science; it is also s ome times used as a title of honour. 
Among the undent Bomans, magiet e r . with some quali- 
fying word or phraae, was used as a title of honour; as 
magieter equitum, muter of the cavalry, who held the 
first rank in the army after the dictator.— Master of 
arts (i magieter artium) is a degree conferred by the 
philosophical faculty of a university, being, the first 
degree taken in foreign universities, as well as m 
those of Scotland, but the seoond in thou of Cam* 
bridge and Oxford. (Sea Dxgbxi.)— Master of the 
ceremonies, an officer instituted by James I. for the 
more Boleran and honourable reception of ambassadors 
aud other strangers of quality to be introdaoed into 
the royal presence.— Master of the household is an 
officer of the royal household under the lord steward, 
whose dntios are chiefly the selection and superintend* 
enoe of the servants, and examining certain of tho 
accounts.— The master of the horse has the government 
and direction of the royal stables; and the muter of 
the buckhounds attends at and oontrols tho royal hunts. 
—The master of the Mint and his deputy are the 
ostensible executive heads of that department nnder 
the Treasury. — Masters in chancery were assistants to 
the lonl-chanoellor, usually twelve in number; but 
these cilices were abolished by 15 A 10 Viet. o. 80.— 
Master in lunacy. ( See Luxxor.)— Tho Muter of the 
rolls is the assistant of the lord-chancellor in chancery. 
ITo has the keeping of the rollB and crams which pass 
the great seal and the records of onauccry. He ad- 
ministers equity in tho Bolls court, having certain 
causes assigned to hun to hear and decroe : but his 
judgments require to bo Bigned by the lord chancellor. 

Ma&tkb, in Commercial Navigation, » tho person 
i n trusted with tho care aud navigation of a ship. He 
is the confidential servant of the owners, who aro bound 
to the performance of every lawful contract entered 
into by bun relative to the ubuoI employment of the 
vessel. Tho master has power to pledge both ship and 
cargo for repairs executed m foreign parts, but not for 
n pairs executed at home. The Mercantile Marine 
Act, 13 & 11 Viet. c. 03, authorized the Board of Trade 
to establish local marine boards in ports having 
30,000 tons or upwards of ships trading to foreign ports. 
These bourds were empowered to oxamrne oil candi- 
dates for the situation of masters and mates who came 
before them, and to grant " certificates of competency*' 
(o such as they found qualified. Under the provisions 
of the Merchant Shipping Aot of 1851 (17 A 18 Viet, 
o. 10 1), it is doclared that no foreign-going ship or 
home-trade passenger-ship can obtain a clearance or 
transire, or legally proceed to sea from any port of tho 
United Kingdom, unless the muter thereof, and, in 
tho case of a foreign-going ship, tho first and second 
mates, or only mate (as the cue may be), and, in tho 
case of a home- trade passenger-ship, the first or only 
mate (u tho case may be), have obtained and possess 
valid certificates either of competency or service ap- 
propriate to their several stations in snch ship, or 
of a higher grade ; and no such ship, if of 100 tons 
burden or upwards, can legally proceed to sea, unlus 
at least one officer besides tho muter baa obtained and 
possesses a valid certificate appropriate to the grade 
of only mate therein or to a higher grade. A muter 
must he twenty-one years of age, aud bare bun six 
years at sea, or which one year must have been as first 
or only mate, and oue year as second mate, or two years 
i first and only mate. The muter is examined as to 
.« kn owl pc 1 -a of the various subjects connected with 
■i t\ „mi i, i 'ie laws of tides ; the nature of attraction 
of tho Bhip's iron upon tho compass; the management 
of his crew ; construction of rafts ; his knowledge of 
cbai ter-party, invoices, bottomry, &o. — Rqf. MoOul- 
loch's Commercial Dictionary ; The Mercantile Navy 

Litt. 

Misnr aim Ssbyavt, in Law, is a certain relation- 
ship, constituted by mutual consent, whereby a person 
calls in the usistanoe of others, where his own skill and 
labour are not sufficient to cany out his own business 
or purpose. Such arrangements are subject to the 
laws that govern ordinary contracts, most be. entered 
into voluntarily and by persons qualified to give their 
consent. The law will not regard the most formal con- 
tract, if it appear to have been extorted by force or 
fear, or obtained by fraud. The existence of the eon* 
tract may be proved by writing or, within certain 
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limits by witnesses; 
IflRHlnoitira ‘ 


the recompense for those duties, and the — — 

thfi contract, are matter! of arrangement ; ortheyrng thejwioai 


be fo< midnight the dtember-door opened, end the 
»}lhn growl, and Axed on the ' 


uotd alight ooold be brought, when 
out to bo the IteUenvaMt who 


be guided by custom; but no costa? will proved oonfinted that it weanu intention temuaderUamflitiv 
agauutexpresa stipulation. A maater or mfatreasis not and rob the house. It is really wonderful what proem- 
legally bound to give a character;, but if * good Amenta of approaching danger these have. 


character be given to an undeceiving servant, the on account o/* their closo obtervation and watehftai 
pcrsoft giving such character is liable to notion by the jealousy. 

new master, and if tbe servant haa been guilty of rob- Mastosok, mUJ-tibdon (Or. storio* a nipple j nfrwr. 
bery, will have to compensate for the loss. Tf a bad a tooth), the name given bv Cuvier to a genua ol 
character be untruly and maliciously given, the person extinct fossil quadrupeds, allied to the elephant, m 
giving it will be liable to an action for defama ti on, called from certain remarkable mamillary processes on 
though both the truth end the maliee require to be the teeth. The remains of tho mastodon are found 
proved. In general, a maater is liable, civilly and some- associated with those of the mammoth in the tertiary 
times criminally, for wrongs committed by ms servants beds of England. A species of mastodon, however, 
in the conrae or or under colour of hia employ ; but lie larger than that found in Europe, has been found in 
» not answerable for the wilful misfeasance of hit ser- many parts of North America. A specimen of the 
vant, who has wholly lost sight of his duty. There are animal, nearly perfect, was obtained in tho state of 
two classes of servants,— those who receive wages, and Missouri in IS to. It was exhibited at the Egyptian 
apprentices The contract for scrvico in the two cases Usll, Piccadilly, London, in 3B43 and lft J3. It was 
is quite different : in each, the servant is bound to greatly distorted ; but having been purchased by the 
reader service ; but in one the master is bound to pay trustees of the British Museum, it was made to aesume 
tho stipulated wages, in the other to give instruction, its natural proportions, and no# fortes an attractive 
Apprentices are usually bound for a term of years by feature in the portion of that building devoted to 
deeds indented, or indentures, to serve their masters, palaeontology. Its, proportions are asfollows:— Extreme 
and be maintained and instructed by them. ( See length, 20 feet 2 inches; height, 0 feot 0} inches; 
Aembsticb) Of servants who receive wages, there cranium, length, 3} feet; width, 2 feet 11 inches; 
are several kinds Menial or domestic servants aio tuakv, extreme length, 7 feet 2 inches; circumference 
generally engaged at a fixed amount of wages per at tho base, 27 inches. The remains were found izn- 
annam : but there is generally no express stipulation bedded in a brown sandy deposit, full of vegetable 
as to the time the Cervico is to last ; and when the matter, with recognizable remains of the cypress, 
terms are not otherwise defined, it is generally under- tropical oaue, swamp mosa, stems of tbe palmetto, Ac. s 
stood that either party may tcrmiuate the service upon and this waa covered with beds of blue clay and gravel 
a month's warning, or upon payment of a month’s to a thickness of about fifteen font. Indian flint 
wages. Clerks, tutors, governesses, Ac., though m a arrow-heads were al“~ r J * t — 1 — * — J ~* 
sense mcmal (infra mania), cannot, like enramou bones of the skeleton. 


domestics, be turned off at a month's notice, if there 
bo no stipulation to that effect ; for Buch a one is under* 
stood to De engaged by the yc.ir (at least iF 


Matadob. {See Hull-eights.) 

M \tb, matt (Du. ma it, a companion), in the Com* 


1 justify 

entitled to wages even tor that part <>1 tbe time which 
he ba9 served. Labourers, t.r. servants in husbandry 
or manufactures, not living infra m*rnt tl i r r 
sometimes engaged by tho day or week, tiro ii-i -■ a 

to be hired lor a year, where no pa 


ml midshipmen, stvlcd routes; but, in the present 
ay, the term has given place to the appellation tub* 
i..b. There are, however, still matte?* main, 
• wo . i..ate», and boat twain* t male*, winch are the 
partieu'in .i|«i* , i -ii* « -f those officers selected from tho crew. 

Matakialism, md te'-rt-ill-izm, in Phil., is commonly 


mentioned, and tho wages aro so much per annum. . , w 

Various acts of parliament have been passed regulating used to characterize such systems as donjr tbe existence 
the hours of work, Ac., of certain classes of labourers, of a spiritual or immaterial principle in man apart 
and also empowering justices to determine differences from mutter. From the loose and general way in which 
arising between such labourers ami their masters the term is used, it embraces systems that differ wide!/ 
A master cannot, by way of correction, even moderately from each other. A very modified system of material- 
beat bis servants or labourer in husbandry, or other- inn, if, indeed it ought to be oalled materialism at all, 
wise, as he r ■■:hf l..* ci»'M or apprentice ; and if he d is one which, while admitting tho existence of a sold, 
so, the servant 'ii.iv ’ . Iv depart or obtain h» dis- attempts to account for the vanona mental phenomena 

chargii ly ap| '■» la > •* justice, and support an by physical causes. Then there is what we may term 
aotion for battery. An exception is made with regard the materialism of Dr. Priestley, which denies tho 
to soldiers and Bailors, from tho necessity of larger existence of a soul m man capable of surviving the 


law Lutguagb ah d Litxbatuhk.) anything in this world but matter, and consequently 

Mastiee, metf-tif {Canit moloeeut), one of tho noblest, do not believe in the existence of Deity, or in a future 
ae well aa the most powerful, varieties of tho canine state. Tho last of these are strictly and purely 
family. The mastiff is distinguished by a largo head, atheists. {See Atheibx.) Dr. Priestley has more 
with a broad musale to match, cars of moderate size cleat ly and fully than any other person expoinded the 
end dependent, a heavy brow, thick drooping lips, and principles of materialism in the pore and proper sense 
a well-proportioned strong body, anil a full tail. The of the word. He denies the existence of an immaterial 
strength of the mastiff is immense, and its vigilance principle in man, because he thinks that it could not 
and faithfulness as a house-dog and guard aro un- exist in onion with a material body ; and because he 
rivalled. In Jesse's “ Anecdotes of Dogs *' there are thinks that all the mental phenomena may be explained 
many stories related of the mastiff, which exhibit its by “medullary vibrations, and other supposed move* 
character in very favourable lights. The following is ments of the material parts. The corporeal and 
amply corroborated. A baronet of Oxfordshire bad a mental faculties are inherent in the same substance; 
largo mastiff whleh guarded the premises, but which grow, ripen, and decay together ; and whenever tho 
was never ahown any kindness or attention beyond system is dissolved, it continues in a state of dissolution 
being retained for hia fidelity. One night, as this gen- till it shall please the Almighty Being, who called It 
tleman waa going to bed, attended by his valet, an into existence, to restore it to life again. In this view 
Italian, the mastiff silently followed them npatairs, the question of materialism is not, perhaps, of somueh 
•nd tried to gain admittance into the beronotfs consequence as some may imagine. Its advocates deny 
chamber. At first this was refused; but ontthe ani- that their dootrine militates against the hope of a 
mal'a continuing to make a noise at the door, it was reaurreotion ; on the contrary, they maintain that it 
admitted, and suffered to he down on the floor. At , points out “more fully tbe necessity caff value ef « 
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resurrection from the dead," on whioh alone they ay 
that tbe sound writer* build oil their hope of a future 
life ; for the apostle Paul ayi " Xf the deed rue not, 
then la not Christ risen/' Ac. (1 Cor. xt. Iff). These 
news were at ode time held by Robert Hall, t'.'vngh h 
afterwevde eew reason to ehange them. Mii*ch.u 
almost of necessity involves the doctrines of *• ..m- 

ism and philosophical necessity. The great objection 
to it is that it is an philosophical. It rests cnurelv 
upon hypotheses and eonjeuture. We hare no evident 
for the assertion of Mr. Lawrence, that "medullary 
matter thinks." Muoh as it is known that mind 
depends npon matter for its development m man, 
every property of mind and every property observable 
In matter are eo essentially diflerent, that the idea of 
homogeneity in the two substances h too extravagant 
to he admitted exoept on much stronger evidence than 
materialists have yet been able In bring forward 
Until it can be inductively established that the inodes 
of extension and the modes of thought are alike ulu 
xnately referrable to one common substance, the law 
of a sound philosophy demand the ascription of th< 
one class of phenomena to one substance, termed mat* 
tor, and of thn other class of phenomena lo unothcr 
substance, termed mind. Much mischief is often done 
to philosophy by mixing up the results ot observation 
with what eun only be matter of conjecture. The tnu 
philosopher, setting aside nil speculation regarding the 
ultimate nature rtt matter or spirit , will set out from 
these as iltod principles, and apply hit self to observing 
their qn ilities, capabilities, and lawn. -ViV/ Pnestle 
Disquisitions oh Mailer and Spin I, and hi. Th 
Dissertations an the Jinrfrim of 3 Liter* nd 

Philosophical Necessity, I’rice' . Let ft Matenut- 

mm and Philnsophiml Necessity 

Matkrtai.n, Kthknotu or, iwc/e'-ren/. (l f r ma- 
tfiriet), the power which any siibifnnee, nu> i as a rod, 
bar, beam, rope, or chain, posse-scs, so as t ■ enable it 
to reaiat any attempt made to sen r the ndh< ot the 
various purtsof which it is composed. Tile ntr« gth of 
materials consequently depends, in thnflr.d pine mi the 
relative disposition of the pat tub's ot the substsnee in 
each other, secondly, on the intensity of the force hv 
which the particles ndlioie to eacholhci , and, lastly, 
on the milliner fn whu li the straining powei is applied. 
The relafi vo properties of a In am between us sticngfh 
and flic strain to whieli it H subjected, can only be 
made the subject of mathematical investigation hv 
mipnpsing the material to consist ot an infinite number 
of threads, or fibres, arranged in lines parallel to each 
other iu the direction of its length. f l lieso rx-t 1 
must also be supposed to coheir togethe. ' , 

i lowers ererted m that direetion, and also to cohere 
aterally by powers which may he either eqnnl or un- 
equal to the j mwers that art along its length in gla«s, 

and some metals, — in tact in the generality of homoge- 
neous bodirH, the particles arc disposed ot aymmctu- 
oally through the substance, an<l attract each m every 
direetion with equal force. In timber, however, the la- 
teral cohesion oft he particles n loss than the longitu- 
dinal cohesion of the various particles hi enob 11 lire, 
In trying, therefore, the load winch a piece ot timber 
will sustain, we must first find out the weight that will 
anillce to break it, and any thing less than that will be the 
weight whioh it can bear The stillness ot a beam is the 
proportion that exists botvneu iN defied ion ami its 
length, and the deflection is the extent to which it suit s, 
when loaded, below w horizontal line The delict I ion of 
beams ot the same timber similarly loaded varies as 
tlio weight applied and theoubeof the length dnectly, 
and as the breadth and cube of the depth invoi*«*lv. 
and this deflection, according to an eminent authority 
on the subject, should never be pci muted to extend 
beyond *} u part of tbe longtb. or /„ pint of an inch 
to the foot. The lateral strength of a beam is less than 
its absolute longitudinal strength,* ith^r sgHinst com- 
pression or extension, from the causes stated above wit h 
regard to the cohesion of the particles. Timber will 
bear considerable weight if it is su«p< nded to it per- 
pendicularly. or when pressing in the direction of its 
length, provided the timber is prevented from bending 
ana, therefore, in using timber, a literal strain should 
be avoided where a longitudinal onecau he substituted. 
The fibres of ropes have no lateral cohesion, and the 
‘trangfh mnst necessarily depend on the twsting of Hie 
• * 3 *>‘) 


fibres together, and the cohesion of all tbe particles in. 
anyv transverse section mnst ha destroyed before a dis- 
ruption can take place. In an article in the "Fenny 
Cyclopaedia,” the writer observes, that in a rod of any 
material consisting of parallel fibres as supposed above, 
being placed in a vertical position and atrained by a 
I weight applied at tbo lower extremity, tbe particles in 
| every fibre will be separated from each other by tbo 
j action of the weight, and consequently, ita length will 
be increased. The ooheaivo power by which the par- 
ticles are kept together will, in most cases, be lessened 
by the separation; and if the weight be heavy enough, 
or if it be allowed to act long enough, the cohesive power 
will be all oget her overcome ; that is to say, the rod will 
be torn asunder in somo part or other. The elongation 
ofa rod, when strained by a weight, and the amount of 
the weight necessary to produce fracturo will, of coarse, 
depend considerably on the nature of tbo material. 
Thn following is a table of breaking weights in pounds 
avoirdupois, taking the area of a transverse section of 
each rod to be one square inch —English oak, 8,000 to 
12/HX) lbs.; fir, J 1,000 to 13,488; beech, 11,600; ma- 
hogany, 8,000 ; teak, 15,000; cast steel, 131,200; non 
wire, Swedish bar-iron, 72,001; best English 

malleable iron, 00,000, east iron, U,ffCH to 19,188; 
wrought copper, 33,702 , platinum wire, 52,987, silver 
wire, ts,237, gold wire, 30,H*iS, sine wire, 22, 531, tin 
wire, 7,129 , lead wire, 3,118; nndrope of oneinch cir- 
cinnltjreiicc, 1,000 to 12,500. Apiece of timber baa 
been proved to be of the greatest strength when cut 
out n( a round tree, by dividing tlio diameter into three 
equal parts, raising ncrpcndicuUrs upon tuora, and 
prolonging Hies until ' ev cut the circumference; a 
loetanjdo uniting these puintB shows the form of the 
st longest beam that can bo obtained. Tlio steam upon 
a beam fixed at one end in a wall, and loaded ut the 
other, is four tunes greater than when the same weight 
is hung upon tin* middle of the smno beam, and the 
latter is supported at both extremums When a beam 
is fixed nt both its extremities, and is loaded m the 
middle itn stn-iigthii to that when only supported at 
its fo ends hh .1 to 2 , mid wh«n h we.ght is uniformly 
distributed over a beam, its mrchiinical action to pro- 
duce fracturo in only one-half of what it is when col- 
lected in the middle. If a body is compressed in a 
lircetion perpendicular to tlie length of the fibres, the 
[mints of support being very near together, and on 
ipposito sides ot the place at which tlie force is applied, 
th«* ntrnm to will* li the body is subjected has been 
failed the force of dctorsion A wnter in the " English 
fi. 1 - 1 i" nl .erves that “such machines as cap- 
• s v ■■ i.'H-c-, and axles, which revolve with their 
wheels, me, when in action, subject to be twisted; so 
that their fibres tend to become enrved in oblique 
directions ; and the strain thus produced is called that 
of torsion. The most nntural way of investigating the 
strength to resist this kind of strum is probably that 
which was adopted by Dr. Robison. This mechanician 
imagined the evlindneil body to be composed of au 
infinite iiiimbi i’i»l coi.ivi'ti.. hollow evlmders inserted 
in each other, and, supposing tlie whine to be cut by 
n plane peipen.licul.tr to tli® axis, he conceived that 
two pirtielcs in tin* tireiunfeience of any on® of*the 
concentric circles would ic»wt tho effort to separate 
them by a tone proportioned to their distance from 
the common nxn» Some useful tables with regard to 
the dillcient resistances made by various’ substances to 
ctlni’N ot compression and extension will be found 
given in W i llis s edition of Harlow's Material* and 
f'“U*friirft(iTi ; Can's Synops is of Pracfteal Philosophy ; 
Crewy's Ent t/ehjnrdia of Cut I Engineering , and in 
many vtlier useful works, particul.it )y in Claudel'* 
form ale* a /' Usage Jes Inginxeurs . See also at tide on 
Mkcitanics. 

Mitmua Midioa, ma-tef-re-ti med'-e-kft (Lot), a 
general name for the substances and agents which are 
employed for the relief or euro ot disease. The term 
is also* applied to that branch of study which elucidates 
the nature and properties of such substances and 
agents. In medical schools it is customary to connect 
Materia Medica with Therapeutics, and to expound 
both departments of scienoe in one course of lectures. 
Thcraueutics mu; be described as that branch of study 
which treats of the application ot the Materia Medioa 
for the prevention and cure of tbe various diseases. 
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.These allied breaches of professional stodyar* oftha Agents M includes thoee groups of wnditinia whisk are 
utmost importance; for before atborpogh knowledge oooudered to act' in a more special manner upon the 
of the nature and action of medicines is obtataed. it is bring structures,— upon tbs sanguineous, and 

impossible to know how and when to prescribe them, secerning systems, and all as dependant npon the 
Medicines have been defined as "all substances which nervous system. The groups plaesdtuithe flntsubdi- 
have the power of modifying the actual state of one vision, £eacsas(r. oause increased secretion or evaonv 
or more of our organs, ana which possess this property turn from the different organs. AUsratwss, aooevding 
independent of their nutritive qualities. It is not to the usual interpretation of the term, are remedies 
easy tb define medicine# or remedies as distinct from which, when taken m comparatively small d ow n, a*'* 
poisons, for there are many substances that act cither continued for some tune, by degrees, and almost with* 
us remedies or poisons according to the quantities m out any perceptible effect, pruduoe changes m the 
which they are applied to our organs. The Matcna secretions and in disordered actions, Errkmss are 
Medics mar be classified in two ways ; the first being medicmos which aro applied to the mucous membrane 
according to their natural hutory, and the second of the nostrils : those which cause sneesing are some- 
according to their physiological and therapeutic effects, times distinguished by the term Sternutatories. Siola* 
In the natural history arrangement, remedies obtained g"vu< t are inediciiial agents which increase the score- 
from the inorganic kingdom (mineral and chemical tion of sain a; Emetic*, /those which evacuate the 
substances) foim the first class; remedies yielded by stomach hv vomiting; Expectorant*, those which favour 
the vegetable kingdom (herbs, fruit*, roots, leaves, the expuloion or accretion ot mucus from the organs 
principles separated from plants, Ac ) form the seooud within the ohest; and J)*aphorrtiee, those which in- 
class; and remedies yielded by tin al kingdom erense exhalation from the surfuce, aud the natural 
(insects, fats, animal secretions, Ac.) form the third function ot perspiration: to the latter, when acting so 
class. Many classifications, based upon the effects of ns to produce sweating, the term Sudorific* is apphed. 
remedies, have been proposed ; but they aro all more Diuretic* are medicines which are considered to have 
or less imperfect,, _ dies prod' “ the power of augmenting the secretion of unne; 

different effects, Htid int di«ej*<*9 are curable by dif- Cathartu'* increu-i* the pcii-tallic movements of the 
ferent modes ot ti eat me The ai rungemeut adopted luteatmal canal, evacuate its contents, and usually 

by Ur. itovle, in lus c •Uent " Manual of Materia augment its mucous secretions. These were formerly 
Medics amt Therapeutic . i* mi prebends (lie principal divided into Ilgdruqoqure, eauhing watery evacuations, 
features of all tho beat et heiiics of cla-s.licntion Th— and Ch .hi ,.< «#.. «, la\ounng the set retion of bile. Ca- 
dnisioiiH of this arrangement arc bhowu m the follow- ihiiinsnii a! «i oltou distinguished according to their 
ing table . — energy of at turn , as Laxatives, which merely evacuate 

A — MicniSiCAL Rxuidilh. tho intestinal contents, and Curgaltoe * J ' which s tim ulate 

Diluents, Demulcents, Emollients. secretion and aeeelorate evacuation.. The more violent 


11. — Chemical Hevfimtr 
Eseharoties, Acids, Alkalies, Antilithics, Disinfect- 
ants, Astringents, Antidotes. 

C.— Vital Aoi nts 
T. Ei acintnt'. or Loral Stohahiat 
Alteratives, Jirthuic*, Mulogngiie**, Hindus, Expec- 
torants, Duphoret.c., Diurdics, Cathartic-, Antln’l- 
njintics, Euiniunagoguos, iiubefaeionts. 

2. General Stimulant*, 

Tonics, Stimulants, and Amiujtus. Diflus-b]** .uni 
Special htimnluntH. 

K Dcprttman**, or Contra main ft 
XarcoticH, AntispHsinodn ■», Uclugci.mt , t'ed.ifivu 

The groups of medicinal agents ranged undt i the held 
of “Mechanical Ucmeilicb'* are supposed t«» act only 
.•iOi,i : i',iri , hi* ■■i ; a ■■ H, or hy then simple median - 
cii! piopeii /*. ■! #* ■ nrc reniedic , i whuli me mji- 
posed to increase the fluidity ot the blood • then gene- 
ral effect is to allay thirst anti to diminish the lit at of 
the skin; to promote transpiration from the hkin, i<i 
well as to increase tho flow of urine. Jhmtth tntn and 
Emollient* are substances which are calculated to soften 
and lubricate tho parts to w hich they are applied 1 lm 
former term is restricted to such us are intended f< 
internal exhibition, and the latter to icli 
tended for external application: thus, arrowroot, 
enlves’-feet icily, and liquorice, nro demulcents , while 
liuimentis embrocations, and cataplasms, are emollients. 
Under the head of "Chemical Kemcdies” aro placed 
those agents winch seem to act cbicfh by producing 


piirg.il lies ui e further distinguished as Dratltce aud 
Jludragogur Cat hart ire. Anthelmintic* aro medicines 
which are piesenbed against the production of 
worms, hIbo to destroy or prevent them. Those which 
dest toy or expel wonus are also termed l ermt/uqes. 
hMMu naqiqucb me medicines which aro consideied to 
have the power of promoting tho menstrual discharge, 
when either retained or suspended. Jtule/aeirnt*, as 
their name linlie.ites, produce redness of the skin, with 
win 11 , tii amt inercuhcd sensibility. These are also 
known as Count* r-irntatih #, and when concentrated, as 
ci Vencantr The second t-ubdinsion, 
f»* *•!■»/ .i ,!*, uidiidcs those remedies which 

etcifo all the principal linn lions of life, by directly 
influencing the uenous hvstem. Tonies are f hose which 
boss flic powei of gradually increasing the tone of 
inutictihir fihio when relaxed, and the vigour oftha 
bod v when weakened by disease. Stimulant* or Exeit- 
ate urc medicines w Inch exalt nervous power; /fro* 
Kifiv * me thohc fit inuikints which are grateful m odour 
nd t .isle, mb the spn*es, Ac ; and lhffunhle stimulant* 
those wIih h excite the whole e} stem with great rapidity 
tfiiough the medium of the luain. Of the latter group, 
alcohol ami ethei are examples. The subdivision 
Dtprewnil* includes those mcdioincs which aro em- 
ployed to subdue inordinate action; the N aimin'*, 
which, by ailing on the biaiu or spinal marrow, assuage 
pain, < outrol reilJnpsuos, and procure sleep; the Juti- 
•pmntoihrt, which allay the irregular muscular con trac- 
loiiH culled spuMiis ; tho Refnqerant*, which diminish 
the force of the circulation, and t»o reduce the heat of 
the body; and tho Seda tires, which directly and 


Eseharotirs, usually called cau*tw, aie substances cm- exciting nervous action or increasing the circulation.— 
ployed for destroying tho vitality of the part to which For puiticuUrs respecting the substances employed as 
they are applied. Acute and Alkahee act upon the nedieinei*, t he reader is referred to tho botanical and 
’-ecretione as they act upon substances out of tho body, hemical articles of the Dictionary; also to Dr. Hoyle's 
and respectively counteract alkalinity and aciditv. Manual, mentioned shove. 

Antilxthsc* are medicines which counteract the ten- Math liu tics, incth-e-HiUt'-ikr (from Or mrthrsi* 0 
demy to the deposition of urinary sediments or cab mingl. a term applied to that science which lnvea- 
cnh. Disinfectant* are substances suited to free!.- I-. ii * the consequences which are logically deduoibto 
nir of buildings, and infected bodies in general, of the from any given or admitted relations between uagiii- 
in visible particles which propagate disease^ while tudes or eaumbers, without being descriptive of their 
Antieeptirs are those chemical agents which prevent subject matter. Mathematics are divided into two 
the decomposition of organic structures, whether ve- classes ; namely, pure and mued. Pure mathematics 
getable or enimal. Astringent* are remedies which embrace such subjects where magnitude is only con- 
have the power of corrugating, or of producing a con- sidered m the abstract. From the feet of this branch 
t motion, of thn muscular fibres of the part to which being founded on tho simplest notions of quantity, tho 
they are apphed, as well as of coagulating or precipi- conclusions which are deduced from it have the same 
tatuig albuminous fluids. Antidotes are agents which evidence and certainty as the elementary principles 
counteract the effects of poisons. Tho division ** Vital from which they are obtained. Pare mathematics 
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Matioo Mausoleum 

consequently comprehend Arithmetic , treating on the which cover its under surface. It is probably useless 

properties of numbers; Geometry, treating of ex- .n internal styptio, as which, nevertheless, it has 

tension as dependent on the three qualities of been recommended by some writers, (See Abxanthb 
length, breadth, and thiekness, without considering and Eupatobiux.) 

any physical qualities with which bodies may be Matbicabia, m&t-re-hai'-re-lt, in Bot., a gen. of the 
endowed; Algebra, which compares together all nat. ord. Composite. The species Jf. Chamomilla bears 
Quantities, whatever may be their value; and, lastly, flowers which have similar properties to those of the 
the Inferential and Integral Calculus, which operations true-chamomilo plant. (See Antubvis.) 
consider magnitudes as of two kinds,— constant and Mattiibw, St., Gospbl or, nlUh’-yu, is the first in 
variable; the variable magnitudes being generated bv older of the four Gospels of the New Testament, and 
motion,' the operations of the calculus being to de- is generally believed to have been first also in point of 
termine’fhe values of these quantities from the velo- time; but the exact date is unknown. Opinion is 
eities of the motions with which they are generated, divided as to whether this Gospel was originally written 
On the other hand, mixed mathematics consider the Greek or Hebrew, or whether Matthew did not 
application of pure mathematics to certain established write it m both languages. On the genuineness and 
physical principles; and this branch comprehends all the authenticity of St. Matthew's Gospel we have the most 
mathematical sciences which appertain to physics ; as satisfactory evidence, though thero have not been 
meehaniee, hydrodynamics, apt us, .n # i / . ■ y, acoustics, wanting critics to call them m question. The Gospel 
electricity, and magnetism. A ante: n i*.“ " English if St. Matthew, as compared with the other Gospels, is 
Cyclopedia" observes, “ The unavailable certainty and liaracterized by the clearness and particularity with 
definite character of matbeinHtir.il (oncliinions have which many of nur Saviour's discourses and moral 
obtained for niathomntics the name of eiact seienre , instruct ions are related ; as m the sermon on the Monnt, 
blit to this name it has not exclusive right Thol.iws Ac. In general, it maybe said that the narration of 
under which we must think are the Inundation of a our Lord’s actions is commonly made subservient to 
seienoe which has an equal claim with mathematics to his instructions which ate introduced. The stylo is 
any epithet which indicates cither necessity or preci- everywhere plain and perspicuous. This Gospel was 
sion. Accordingly, logic and mathematics .ire ■eps'ato i »*.t!v primarily written for Christians of Jewish 

branches of exact science. Thero are but ' m ee i '.mm | .•■••.i in Palestine Every circumstance is carefully 

of whioh wo cannot divest ournelvcs so long as we pointed out which might tend to strengthen the faith 
imagine ourselves to rotuin both cxistnnre and con- of that people, and every unnecessary expression is 
soiousnass of existence,- they are, thought, ipoco, and avoided that might lend to obstruct it. Everywhere 
time. With everything clso thero is a pouihilily of there is kept in view the evolution of the twofold title 
dispensing; that is, the imagination can con ot tho lint verse, "son of David," “son of Abraham." 
everything got rid ol and out of existence, except its This Gospel oonsuts of four partB . — 1. On the infancr 
own oonsclouaneHa m some kind of activity, and the of Jesus Christ ( 1 . n ) ; 2 the discourses and actions of 
spaoe and time without which it cannot conceive exist- John the Baptist preparatoiy to our Saviour’s coin- 
ence. Tho necessary laws ol thought sire the sulqect mcncing his public mmistiv (in — iv. 11); 3 the 
matter of logic ; the necessary ptnncrhos ol space and disomies and actions of (Min-t in Galilee, l»v which ho 
time are the subject matter of inallieniiit ics Number demonstrated that he was the Messiah (iv. 13— ax. ]>•) ; 
it on offspring of the notion of lime ; enumeration is a i containing the transactions relative to the pa—iori 
succession in time* iii no other way can number be and resurrection ot Christ (xx. 17— xxvni ) — Utf\ 
distinguished from mnltifedc. And geonietiy is, with- II i true a Introdmtion tn the Wily Scriptures. 
out need of illustration, the nfTspi mg of t In* notion of M xrrrn vy Tin; ns oat, in the Church, is the Thursday 

K " The nso of mat hematics liom the dnvs of before Easter, being the day on which our Lot d lnsti- 
s and Pythagoras will lio found given uudei th tuted the holy sacrament of tho Eucbanst. Tho nurno 
art. Gbombtby, and it need not ho commented upon mnuuday is said to lie a corruption of mamlati (dice 

hero. 'Mathematical science iimv ho either used ,n n mamlati, day of tl..» c »i \ +\ m allusion to tho 

discipline of the mind, or it may lio applied as an commandment wm-Ii .hi - i .r gave on this diy, 
instrument in tho advancement of the urta and in nfter washing his disciples' feet, to love one another. 
Studying tho wonderful panorama of the world n round Others suppose that tho name is from the mounds, or 
us. ^aken in tho former point ot view, tho object of baskets of gifts, which Christians were in the way of 
mathematics is to strengthen, by iroqurnt examples, presenting to each other on this day in token of inutnnl 
the power of logical deduction, to put foith a view of affection. It is customary in some parts of the ron- 
the difference between reasoning on probable premises tment for bishops, sovereigns, uud others, t ih tli 
and on certain ones, by constructing a body of results teet of twelvo poor persons on this day; and in tin 
'hich do not involve, in any case, the iincorta» ,,l v 1 country if- is still tho custom for the lord almoner to 
arising from the introduction of that which might 1 certain rnval donations to the poor in tho 

been false. Mathematics also tend to form the habit roval chapel at Whitehall on Maunday Thursd 
of concentrating tho attention closely to difficulties M 1 tsot.bum, mair-so-le'-um, a term applied in run- 
which can possibly bo only overcome by thought, and dern times to a sepulchral building creeled for 

over which victory is certain, so that tho right n purpose of receiving a monument. It onginally sig- 

beused. As an instrument m advancing the urts and in tied the si pnlclire of Mausolus, king of Cana, a tnag- 
investigating tho laws of nature, mathematics enable tufiemt edifleo erected by Ins queen Arteims'a, at 
us to acquire vnst knowledge; and without their aid Halicarnassus, n c. 3*>.l. Tn order ro raise this splendid 
most of the physical ami other sciences would still monument to tliemeniorv of her tlecensed husband, tho 
}>e in a state of embryo. This knowledge, therefore, queen employed the most eminent architects and artist b 
is gainedbyour applying abstnict truths au<l tried ot the Ionian and Attic schools The description of 
formulas in order to obtain results before hidden , and, the mausoleum ns given bv Pliny is very unsatisiac- 
by advancing fictitious premises, to at live at the teal torv. -*• t-. *he most complete winch we possess, 

truth, which custom might endeavour to concc.il It The » ■, : * « f i 1 building was in doubt until a tew 

would be impossible, m the present article, t.ienier at rears ago, when Mr C. T Newton, keener of the 
length upon the metaphysical discussion or the subject, Gicck niul Roman antiquities in the llritisu Museum, 
as it would be aliko not our purpose so to do The di covered its rcinnina at Budrum, in Asia Miuor. 
various brunches of mathematics, however, will hej Representations having been made tothe English go- 
found given under their respective 1 ■ H*".**, ■ • tit* an expedition was fitted out m 1856, and by 

those articles the reader is icferred l- - f ini* i ■ ■- , excavations and examinations, the original site 

mation. {See Fluxions, G kouetby, 1. rucuu. I i- .» ■- S .»srly made out and eomo very extraordinary 
OULUS, fto. &e ) I statues und sculptures in marble obtained. According 

Matioo, mut'-e-lco, the name npplied in South i to Plmv, the original building w us an oblong quadran- 
Amerioa and Mexico to leaves of cp^tnin plants em- gulnr ce.'la, 63 feet from north to south, 411 feet in eir- 


America and Mexico to leaves of cp^tnin plants em- gulnr ce.'la, 63 feet from north to south, 411 feet in em- 
ployed to stop bleeding. The matioo was J‘i 't •rmgt-t 1 r . i. 1 . i • c*. and 37% feet in height, decorated with a 
into notice as a styptio m leech-lutes, « •* ■■ l • .■{ 3« columns, and earned up into a pyramid 

arteries, Ac, by Dr Jeffreys, in 1839; and it n now surmounted by n chariot and four horses, executed 
officinal in the Dublin Pharmacopoeia. Its action is ... marble by Phileus, one of the architects. In many 
probably simply mechanical, depending eu the hairs | respects Mr. New ton’s measurements agree with those 
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Jfaliearnaeeue, Cnidae, and Branchitfx, by 0. T. New- 

' in, M.A. Mneniiy observed with Its winn t„ . nnf.iM.ii 

Maxima uft) Minima, nuW-e-md, min'-e-md (Lai posture ; but in the evening at 9utU«i about^SrarSae 


the greatest and leaetj, terms employed not to signi: 
the absolute greatest and least (as the words impi; 
values of a variable quantity, but the values It has i 
the instant when it ceases to increase and begins i 
decrease, or rice vend. A variable quantity mA 
therefore, have several mazima and minima. Th 
theory of the maxima and minima will be foun 
given in most elementury works on the differeutir 
calculus. 

Mat, may (Lat. Maim), the fifth month of the ycai 
has thirty days. It was second in the old Alban c 
lendar, third in that ot Romulus, and fifth in that 
Numa Pommhus. In the Alban calendar it only hai 
twenty-six data, in the calendar of Romulus thirty- 
^ nain that of Numa thirty days. 


one days, and in that of Numa thirty day b. The odt 
day of which Numa deprived it was restored by .rulin' 
Crcsar. Tbn etymology of the word ib doublful. I 
w.is called Maine l»y Romulus, in respect to the sen a 
tors and nohlc- of his uty, who were culled Majoree, u - 
the month lollowmg was called J unnit, in honour o 
the youth of Rome, who served him in war, and wen 
named Jumorrg Some etvnn -logml * Hie ot opinioi 
f hut it was railed Mam from the goddess of that name 
the mother of Mercury, to whom they altered saeri 
lii-es on the first day ot tins month The bun enten 
lit-inini during May, aud the plants of the earth gene- 
rally begin to flower. 

Matacejc, mm/-a I'-sr-e, in Rot , the Mayaca fim., 
uat. ord. of .1/ i .* bub-elass ‘ Pefaloidetr 

consisting of a - , ig l iy. , i , i. , i ■ sniall inoas-hko plant 
closely allied to Commelynarra. They are found 11 
Ymenca, from Braz.il to Virginia. Their proporti 
and uses are unknown 

May-apple. {See Podophyllum.) 

May-dAy, may'-dau, the 1st of May. From an ti+b 
early period it was the custrgn for all ranks of people 
to go ont “ a mayinir,” as it was called, early on tlu 
bt of May. In all parts of .England, at the dawn 01 
May-day, the lads and lassca left their towns am' 
villages and repaired to the woodlands with nnnm 
and singing. There they gathered the may, or Won 
soming branches of the trpes, and bound them with 
wreaths of flowers. Returning home by runnse, they 
decorated tlio lattices and doors of their dwellings 
with their scented spoil, and Bpcnt the rest of the day 
in spoits and pastimes. According to Bourne, the 
after- part of May-day was chiefly spent in " dancing 
round n tall pole, winch is called a Maypole, which, 
being placed in a convenient, part of the village, stands 
there, as it ware, consecrated to the goddess oi flow on, 
without tho least violation oflered to it in the whole 
circle of tho year." At one time, as we cun see from 
the writings of Chaucer, Shakspeare, Browne (author 
of “ Britannia's Pastorals”), and others, tho customs 
of May-day were not only observed liy the vulgar but 
also by royal and noble personages. The Maypole be- 
came very popular, and was raised in every town and 
village ; and Robin Hood, Friar Tuck, Maid Marian, 
and the Morris-dancers, together with other fantaiti 
masques and.revellei s, performed their antics round th. 
May-dav pole in every town and city. These customs 
gradually fell into disuse, till the celebration of the day 
wa» left entirely to the chimney-Bweepers, with their 
1 Jack in the Green,” who still go about on May -day 
in their tawdry finery, merely to beg money from the 
street spectators. In some country villages, however, 
a feeble attempt at ** going a maying ” is made at tho 


surface of the water whidi it affeota. (See article 
of P fhi?ms^t!) UCh CDte " lnt0 0,6 MiefttUle description 

Matoe, maV-or (Let. anyor, Fr. main), it the chief 
magistrate in e borough or corporate town, end in 
London, York, and Dublin, is styled lord mayor. Their 
powers and dutiea depend generaUy on the provision 
of charters, corporate usages, or express enactments 
in acts of parliament. They are elected annually, and 
are justices of the peace pro tempore. 

Mayor or tbb Palace. (See Majoe Domes.) 

Mt7URKA, or Mazofrkb, ma-zur'-ktl, a Polish na- 
tional dance in tliree-eight time, of a peculiar rhyth- 
mic construction, somewhat resembling that of the 
polncea. 

Mead, mead (Sax medo, medu), a vinous liquor ex- 
tracted from honey. It is formed from a solution 

mpi »ied of one pai t of honey to three of boiling water, 
tin i cured with spices, a portion of ground malt and a 
piece of toast being added, in order that fermentation 
may ensue. There is no doubt that mead formed the 
favourite beverage, for centuries, of the northern 
people , it is also frequently mentioned in Oman. (See 
Honhy ) 

M fauo w-Sa TPBoir. (St $ Cm rnicuv.) 

MEinow-PWhFr (See H riBJKA.) 

Mfibt, meen (from hot. medium), a term applied in 
Math to a quantity which possesses an intermediate 
value between sevnral others, w Inch are formed accord- 
ing to any assigned law of succession.- The Arith- 
metical Mean ih tbo average of any senes of numbers. 
And is found by adding the values of the quantities 
together and dividing by their number. The arith- 
metical mean a and b, any two quantities, therefore, it 


if a+i+e ; 


tt+b+c 


, and so on. The Oeometri - 


present day. The celebration of May-day probably 
had its origin in the worship of Flora, who was sup- 
posed to be the goddess of flowers, and whose rites 
were solemnized at tbat season by the ancients. The 
earliest notice of the celebration of Miiv-day m this 
country was by the Druids, who used to light large 
fires on the summits of the huls m honour of the return 
of spring.— Hone's Every-Day Booh . 

May-fly, may*-Jly (Ephemera vulqaia), is the com- 
mon type of the nenropterons insects of tho genus 
■T'lthenera. It is veir plentiful in the early part of 
summer about the banka of n rule ts and stagnant waters. 
Jn appearance it is of a somewhat greenish-brown 
colour, with transparent wings mottled with brown j 
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al Mean between any two quantities, or the mean pro- 
lortional, is a quantity which forms the middle term of 
. duplicate ratio, or, in other words, is the oontinued 
Proportion of those terms; so that the first quantity is 
o the number sought ns the number songht is to the 
hird term To find the geometrical mean between 
• and h, any two quantities as before, let x be the ro- 
uirod mean, — 

.• a t — x ‘ b 

ml, consequently, x= \/ ab ; therefore tho geometrical 
nean between any two quantities equals the square root 
if their product The Jlarmomcal If ran in such a num- 
■r that, tho first and third terms being given, the first 
to (ho third as the diflereuco of the flrot and second 
to the ditlerencc of the second and third. The har- 
oiucal mean, therefore, between a aud c may be, say 3/ 

ind 6, or tho mean required, — 

Mfaslfs, mcaz*-h (Lat. Rubeula), is a contagious 
■ver ot an inflammatory type, attended with a charao- 
eristic eruption, and nil the symptoms ot a violent 
old ; watery discharge from the eyes and nose, dry 
jugh, hoarseness, Ac. It commences with the ordL 
ary symptoms of fever,— chilliness, loss of appetite, 
•SHitude, and almost invariably attended with inflara- 
istion of tho mucous membrane lining the air-pas- 
iges. The eruption commonly appears on the fourth 
ay j at first about the head and neek, then the trunk 
,nd arms, and finally reaching the lower extremities, 
t tabes two or three days to complete its course, and 
hen it reaches tho feet and legs, it has usually begun 
■y disappear from the face. At the end of six or seven 
ays from their first appearance, the papules have again 
isappeared. The eruption consists of little papules 
miewbat rcsemblng flea-bites of a dark-red colonr. 
Then the eruption is fuRy ont, the cough, aft first dry 
nd troublesome, generally bcoomes softer and less 
equent. All ages are liable to attack, though infants 
i the breast are not so liable as those somewhat 
der. It is not commonly a dangerous disease, though 
metimes it has proved exceedingly fatal. Where 
iger occurs, it is from inflammation of the air- 
isssages, when the disease may become complicated 
‘.th croup; or in subjects predisposed to consumption, 
o 3 



lated. Although some affirm it to ba of modern in- 
vention, thera u no doubt that tba ancients not only 
practised the division of time, but formed it upon very 
severe rules, founded upon principles unknown to the 
modern musioiaos. 

UliiQBis. (500 Wiiohts &kd MxAstraxs, and 
llnmo Ststxm.) 

Msokawioal DsAVruro.— In this art icle we purpose 
explaining, by the help of appropriate diagrams, the 
easiest methods of delineating various portions of 
machinery! To avoid repetition, the popil is requested 
to obeerve that, in all the lessons, the centrelines 
drawn on the various diagrams must be drawn on the 
paper on the board, it being understood that where a 
copy is presented him in Uns book, or else- 
where. without centre-lines being given on it, 

that these should be adopted and drawn w K. 

iaint lines, ao that data may be obtained from 
which to take measurements. By dn of 
praotioe the facility for copying without these 
will be attained, or, at least, they will be 



sure to e ; draw a line through this parallel to e 4'; from 
> measure to e' f «; lrom d measure to A, h on the line 
g ' g * ; join A e\ k e. Where we nee the terms " mea- 
sure from "—as measure from a! to 6— we mean, in all 
instances, that the measurement of b is to be taken 
from the copy and transferred to the paper on the 


sparingly required. As 
the pupil proceeds, he 
will the more readily 

I decide as to tho quickest 
method of finding datum- 
points from which to take 


measurements. Fig. I 
represents a “ bolt," r A, 
with the solid head 1 


with the solid head e‘ d , 
and movable " nnt " g' q. 

This is used for strongly fastening 
various portions of maohiucry 
together. For examples of the 
method of using this, see the 
work on Mechanic and Mecha - 
nun by Mr. S. Burn. To draw 
the figure now given Suppose 
the oopy to be without tho centre- 
line ; bisect e' e' in the point a, 
J. h . nZ. draw a A\ On tho paper on the 

C h. AT”) drawing-board draw two lines, 

I , tf y, a A', at right angles to each 
«? ‘d. e other; with a t> from the copy 

measure from the point of inter- 
section of the above lines on tho 
board a to •' e * ; from a measure 
Fig. 1 . to A, from b with distance a e' 

measure to d d , join d «\ d e' 
From a measure to c and A', from these points with a e' 
measure to gf ff, g 1 g ; join 9 1 *f, .7 .7- * rom 6 measure 
to hkj parallel to a A' from h A, draw lino* meeting </q. 
Tig, 2. Bisect the hue V A' of the copy in the point 



board, from the point thereon corresponding to 
the point n' in the copy. Again, when we say “mea- 
sure from of to A', we wiBh the pupil to take the 
measurement a' V from the copy, transferring it to 
the line on the paper corresponding to the line V a' A' 
in the copy, from the point on the paper correspond- 
ing to the point a ' m tbe copy. Hence the pnpil will 
observe the use of datum-lines— as a' A, V a' A'— from 
which to take the measurements from the copy; these 
to be transferred to the paper on the board on which 
the fac-simile is to be constructed. As a means of 
enabling the pnpil readily to decide on datum-points 
from which to take measurements, we explain another 

•natlin.l r\f nnn«l«1» f Via lilt ftffllM TIm.IV AVIV IftlA 



Fig. 3. 


a', «ul drew a f A. On the paper on the board draw 
two nnM eorreiponding to these, inter»eoting at the 
point a'. From o' measure to A', A', from o' measure 
to ci with a' V from this point measure to ff; draw 
a line parallel to A' V through e ; joiu/’.A',/’ A'. From 


he done as follows Measure ;from if to A ; from h 
draw a line to m, at right angles to g f df p' 
with .7 0 or a e' measure to e, and draw throngh this h 
lino <■' c parallel to a' V. From m measure to e'. and 
from *’ to e; join he 1 , he. In tbe following diagram 
the use of the circle is shown. Fig. 3. Draw any two 
lines on tbe board corresponding to aegfqgf in the 
copy. From q measure to A, e, and d; from e measure 
to 7 (f t and from A to V V ; join g* g 1 to V V by lines 
at right angles to g 1 o'. From e measure to e 1 tf ; 
join A' c'. A' o'. From d, withd of se radios, describe a 
semicircle i u' o'; bv lines parallel to c A join «' a' 
vith the line c' o'. Fig. 4. Draw on the board two 
lines corresponding to ao, A A in the copy. From the 
point of intersection e measure to a 6, end h hs 
throngh o A parallel to A A draw lines V A', A' t ; throngh 
A A parallel to a A draw lines meeting those to tho 

£ [>ints A' A', A' i. From o with e g pot in the circle; 
om e measure to e, 0 . From three points, with ttef 





PLATE LXXXVIIL— MECHANICAL DRAWING. 
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as radius describe (he circle*, end elao the interior pereliel to g ef • aeeanr* from 0 end d to o'. e 
one*, see/. Fig. 6. Drew on the board, line* a A, the dutenoe d c m d'; from d* eee oeatref with d? o' 
e e, et right angle* intersecting at r, corresponding to as radius, describe the arc* Joining the line through 
those in the copy. From e measure to a end 6; from .y' «. In like manner, measure from 6 to e endive* 

will be the centre ot the arc* joining the line* drawn 
through e and /. big. 8 represents a projecting “snog” 


— £ 1 / 




h 
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■ 
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V _ 
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L e r 


these points draw line* parallel to r e, from a b measure 
to h b\ e * e\ From c measure to et, join r r', «• 6' 
and 0 e', c A 7 . The radius of tho circle in the centre 
is eg. Fig. t). Draw lines corresponding to b d c,h A, 


Fi b h. 

by which two par fa may be joined by means of a boll se- 
cured by n nut, passed through holes bored in each. 
Dmw the line .1 A, and another at right angles to it 
From <r liicufiiie lo A, and pul in the various horizontal 
l.nes and the base ; from b measure to r, and parallel to 
n b draw a line from this point. From 0 measure to 
d from </ as centre with rudiu* d v deeonbe the 
<urve. From J measure !•» e, a line drawn from 
this, parallel to a 6, gnes the enddine. The centra g 
(as also d) isriouud by tual on the copy, and tho 
points transferred to corresponding parts on the 
board. The line d < represents one method of trnns- 
I erring them. Fig. i* represents a. side new of e 



Fig. 0. 

m tho copy. From g measure to d, pnt in from 
d, as a centre, the circles il' d‘ and e’ i J . From g 
measure *0 4, 4 and paradel to '* ' fr*»«i t b^c draw line*' 
1 i h-rj th-« eircie / ■ I r in ■ un 1.* , on A/. 

In ii 1 *1 i«ep ntmi.ciiuriMiM. •» :.i>»ug!" # •Ii.it lines 
l nr 1 lei to A A ana 1. Fig. 7 1 iy 1 c-» n* • .1 - * < I what 




Fig. 7. 

ora termed 11 speed pulleys.” {See Mschawics and 
Hiobahisv. ) Draw any two lines corresponding to a A, 
9 9» From o measure to d, through this draw a iane 
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Fig 8. 

” pulley, *• or '‘drum,” showing the arms and 
centre. I>»*w n nr two lines corresponding to 
a b, r d. From </ as centre, with g b as radios, 
describe tho circle, and also the interior circle 
g' g' , from g with g h put in the small circle re- 
presenting the diameter of the centra or eye of 
the wheel. From the lines 1, 1 with distance 1, 8 
, lay off on either aide of all the centre-lines of 
— 0 the arms ; next, from the points where the interior 
u* circle cuts these line* at the points g' g‘, lay off 
on each aide equal to half the thickness of the end 
of the arm a* it jrmis tho inside of wheel. Join 
the points thus obtained with those previously 
obtained on the centre of the wheel, as 3, 2. 
Fig. 10 lepreeents the plan of a circular cylinder 
or receptacle, the small circles showing the posi- 
tion of the circular beads of the bolt* used for 
attaching the cover to tho main body of the re- 
ceptacle The method of finding the centres of 
I the small ciroles is as follows : Draw any two line* 
a 0, bd; from the point of intersection as centre, 
with radios a 5, a e, describe circles j bisect the 
distance between these, as b e, in the point/. 
From a as centre, with e/as radios, desorihe • Girdle 

%■ 
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fo d : the centres of the small circles will be found on m, in like manner, the internal parallelogram l i, li • 
this line. Find the position of any two of the circle*, From the point c, with radius c s', c o', and e 0, describe 
as ft or « di transfer these points to the board. 1 




Fig 10. 

the oopy, the centres of four of the ciroles will 1 m 
found where the diameters e a, h d cut the eircl« 
drawn through / d Count the number of eircl**. 
between/* ana e, or e andd, diuda^he circular line 

passing through /, and botween r ami f or e and d , Fig. 13. 

into as many equal parts as will give as many centres 

M there are circles m the ropy • these points will be the circles as in the copy, meeting the line « m. Fig. 
the eontres of the circles. Fig. 11 represents the plan 14 represents plan ol part oi a “ %alve-plate.” From 

any centre a describe a circle u h t and one w ithin this, 
\ f mac; contiuuo this last all round, the part from » 



Fig 11. 

of a small thnmh-wheel attached to the head of a 
screw-bolt, by which it may he easily moved by means 
of the finger and thumb. From a with n h describe a 
circle, draw the diameter d b , divide the semicircle 
d b into four equal parts m the points e f, from <r 
draw lines through e /; and continue these to cut the 
. other aemieircle. From n measure to n, the centre ot 
the oircles forming the ends With a n describe a 
cirole : the points on the radial lines, as ti, where this 
interseota them, are the centres ut the urclns which 
terminate each radial arm 
From u describe the small 
cirole u c , from the points 
where this intersects the 
radial lines, as c, lay off on 
each side of these the dis- 
tance c o, join the points 
thus obtained on the circle 
a co with the extremities 
of the circular ends 
Another way of joining the 
radial arm , to the centre or 
eye may be understood by 




Fig. 12. 


inspection of the diagram 
in fig. U, where a b are the 
centres of the oiroles, part 


of whieh joins the arm with the coutre. Fig. 13. 
Draw any two lines corresponding to a d d in the 
copy ; from the point of intersection r measure to 
the points k, g ; through these draw lutes parallel to 
jd d. From h, § measure to im m, h h ; join m h ; put 
3l)fl 


Fir. 11. 

to p being afterwards rubbed out when the drawing is 
fiu’Hhed and inked m. Fiom a with a d put in part of 
a circle e d r From d measure to e, e, and through 
theve diaw lines to the points, as g, on each side of 
the Inn* f. On each side of the line n h measure to p 
and m, also from n too; join m o Put in the circles 
at w ai d h ; join them as m the drawing. Fig. 15 repre- 
sents the plan of a “ lever ” Describe the circle a h, 
draw through a the diameter bad; from a measure 
to c; nut in the circle e d. Bisect a e me, and 
thnmph this draw a line at right angles to a d, as //*. 
In the I'opy take the points/* (where of intersects the 
pnno), A, and p (where the curie b g touches or joins 
to the circles described from rand d). Bt means of 
these points, to find the centre of a curve, tnreepoints 
m that curve being given, the centre e> will be found 
Fig. 16 represents the method generally employed of 
constructing the central part of a " spur-wheel.” The 
circles c, /*, and m are described from the centred, 
the circle m is divided into as many equal parts as 
there are arms in the wheel, any central point of these. 
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t tj from these points drew lines 
penllel told. From t mesanre toe; drew n s', and 
from n, with radius n describe cartes meeting, 
m m the drawing. From f measure to /, and draw 



Hr. 

hfh; from h , A, with radius k A, describe onrveB 
meeting in g on the line v r The curvoH ti, and 3 are 
described from the centre* w', », and l, <■ from centre 
h on the left-hand side of//. Tlio line* mi m, u o are 


Li* 



Fig. SI. 


Mechanical Drawing 

joined bj cartes described from the centre 9, which 
centre is found by describing arcs from the points mo, 
with any radios greater than half m o f and joining the 
intersection ot these arcs by a line as in the copy. Fig. 
23 is another onthne represen tinafhe acceleration of 
framing. The curte h ia deacnbeBRtom the centre f 
on the centre-hne bf; the centre-lines of the other 
parts are at si, e, d, and c. Fig. 84 is another form of 
Irani mg. The centre of the carta », joining the lines 
from in, m, is at A, on the centre-line oh; the centres 
</, d are on the line drawn through e to kb, parallel to 
mm; the centre of the circle e is at g. Fig. 25 repre- 
sents the front eletation oi a “ cross head " and “ aide 
levers." The centre-lines are a d, e h, v r The plan 
m shown below, the lmeaof which are obtaiped by con- 
tinuing t hose of the upper figure, as in the drawing. 
Fig 25 represents the iront elevation pf .the cover for 
a gas retort. The centre oi the parte 5, c, and d is at 
a on the hue d e ; the centre of the curte joining o p 
at m, on the lino n tn. Fig. 27 represents the “trans- 
verse vertical section” of a boiler a b, and its bnck 
“ setting ” From n with a b describe the circle a b; 
from a measure to c; draw ed, and from d, d e From 
I d measure to g t fiom which point a line drawn parallel 
I to r d nmrkri the point f t where the curve fo termi- 
nates at the boiler. Tho point n‘ is the centre of the 
curve /'o' , tiansfer this part from/ to and describe 
n'J From a measure to the lines o *, n m, and draw 
line i through tliese parallel to e d; measure from d to 
i and q 'I ho centre ot the curve o' A is at a, and that 
I of Ihe curve A r at iw Fig 2* represents an “angular- 
! threaded screw." To copy it, proceed as follows: 
.Measure from u to d, and liom d to e, 1,2, 3, &.c. Those 
aro the points through whu li the centre-lines of OHcb 
thread are di awn. From a measure t of, and draw 
I f q , and from a to b and c, and draw b n. From/* on 
the line b /measure to g % and from b to ft ; through d 
draw n d ff, and parallel to this, through «, 1, 2, 3, Ac , 
draw line's. Next, from d measure on each aide of d g, 
equal to half the breadth ot each thread, to n'. These 
lines terminate at the perpendicular b « ; join the 
angles as in the drawing Fig 2f» represents a “ square- 
threaded sim cw ” From e measure to a ; a b, be, cd 
represent the thickness of each thread and the distance 
between them ; the line from g is the line of the inside 
of the screw, the line/ the outside line of the threads. 
The last example shows tho method ol copying this. 
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Fi* SO represents a " belix M of wire, a being the cen- method ef droning in the teeth of wheels. Let e x be 
tre-line, d e being half the thickness of the coil, the unee the diameter of wheel from ceutre to on bade of teeth, 
from c, b intersecting those drawn parallel to d, giving The circle, of which part is shown, and of whioh c b is 

ermedthe*' ‘ * * - - 


:he centre of the circles forming the termination ot coils. 


n 


[ufter 

1 




4 * 

Fig. 23. ; 



Fig. 21, 


the radios, is termed the 44 puch-cirole or hne. ,, It ie 
on this line that the number of teeth are 
marked off Hams ascertained the dia- 
meter of pitch-lme, the depth of teeth, and 
i 1 C * t«e number of them, divide the pitch. 

circle into as many equal parts as there are 
to be teeth in the wheel, and proceed as 
follows : Lot o, b f 4. Ac , be the dlvi- 
siouh on the pitch-circle represen tin g the 
centres of teeth, divide the distances 
between them into two equal parte, as at rf, 
From d as a centre, with d b on both 
sides of the point J, describe aros of 
circles as/ b, joining the pitch-circle and 
the outer circle, giving the termination of 
the teeth as the circle* 1. Proceed in this 
way till all the arcs are made to join the 
circle x ],2i. The bottom of the teeth aio 
formed by radial lines drawn as from r e 
to the centre c, as m the diagram. The 
method of drawing the sido elevations of 
toothed wheels may bo seen in fig lift. 
The small dotted circles ahow another 
. method af dc'wibin * the form of teeth. 
Tho manner <>| it«>i milling bevil-wheols 
may bo gathcriM f 11*111 i'io two following 
figures Fig. 3if. Let a b represent the 
centre-line of the wheel, c d the line of its 
greater diameter or "pitch-line,” / the 
lino giving termination of teeth, d tn being 
tho breadth of tho teeth: The teeth on 
the part between c v, d m converge to 
the point b , those between kd, cn to the 
point a, on the lino a h g. *fb. It is 
loieign to the purposo of tins work to go 
into the subject of the teeth of wheels, 
belonging, as it does, to a strictly techni- 
cal department ; we cordially recommend, 
howeier, to the pupil anxious to study this 
interesting and important department, 
JluchaiKin's work on "Mills and Mill 
tjeuring,” edited by Sir John Bennie, and 
tho 44 Engineers’ and Machinists* Assist- 
ant,” bv liliickie of London and Ulasgow. 
Both of these works, although somewhat 
high-priced, abound in valuable informa- 
tion. To proceed with our explanation. 

1 ho method of copying the teeth of bevil- 
wheels nmy bo seen’ in tig 37, where a & is 
the centre-line of wheel, e a tho pitch-line, 
e A t ho lino terminating the teeth on the 
back part ot the wheel e q The line x x 
give** the termination of the inside of the 
teeth, d / that of the outside ; the lines a u, 
<7 / hi e piojected towards points on the line 
« A, < orresponding to </ ft m fig. 30. The 
distances between the teeth are set off on 
the line t h to tn, ft,/*, «, f, Ac. ; lines are 
drawn from these to the point on the lino 
a ft, to wliuh og converges; these lines 
are produced to* meet the line eg in the 
points I, 2, 3, 1, ft, Ac. From these points, 
lines, as J, 0. 3, 7, 5, it, are drawn to the 
point on the line u ft, to which g f con- 
verges ; these lines ore terminated by the 
bne d / From the points ft, «, r, Ac., lines 
are drawn to the same point on a ft. as 
6, ft, Ac , these being terminated by the 
line j t ; the points H, 7, ft, Ac., are then 
joined to these, as 0 z, 2 f, Ac Tho pupil 
should put in the whole ot the wheel, of 
which only half is here given. Mechanical 
drawings are 1 educed or enlarged quickest 
by means of what are termed 44 proportional 
compasses,'' If these are not available, 

44 scales ” should be drawn from the differ- 
ent figures. Thus, to reduce the drawing in fig. SB, of 
w hich the scalp is given in Og. lift , Suppose tbe drawing 
is to be reduced one-half, a scale hall fig. 3ft is to be 


Fig. 31 represents another form of screw. Fig 32 

represents tho Archimedian, or endless screw , and . .. — -v — , — - — - — 

another form is given in fig. 33, where u 6 is tho cen- made, as in fig 40 ; and us each measurement is taken 
tral shaft round which the heliv or thread e e is coiled, in tbe compasses from fig. 38, it must be applied to the 
according to a determined pitch. Fig. 3ft shows the 1 scale m fig. 39. Suppose this distaneo is found to bo 
399 
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6 feet, then the distance of 6 feet most be taken from the desired mark on the scale attached to each instru- 
the seale of fig. 40 ; and the line thus obtained must be mont, according to anj proportion as desired, all that 
drawn in a situation corresponding to that in fig. 38. is necessary to be done is to take any measurement with 
The result will be a reduced copy, one-half of the size, one end ; the distance corresponding to this, reduced or 
as shown in flg. 41. To reduce by means of the pro- enlarged, is given in the other ends. This being trans- 
portional compasses : Having previously set them at I ferred to paper, the desired distance is obtained at 
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once. To redoc* by mean* of the ordinary composes, ' paper, bolt of a b would hate to be found in the first 
without the uae of a scale as just described m fits, 98 - 1 place on the cop> amt transferred. By proceeding 
41, i" a matter requiring greater time, and accuracy of i thus, a copy of tig. 11, but only bait its sue, would be 
adjustment of the compasses n indispensable. Suppose • obtained. The enlargement ot figures is exactly the 
a ft, fig. 41, to be the points representing the intersec. ; convene of what we hare described in figs. 38-11. 



J’ig -H 



tion of the centre-line of the parts B with the base, i Fig 12 is n drawing which is reduced half in fig. 43. 
line a b, and that a line corresponding to the centre- I Merh in’cd drawings arc delineated in three wnyir* m 
Una from a wa* drawn on paper, and that half the ' “plan." *hown in fir 44. which represents the^plan*' 
distance abm the copy was to be transferred to the ot a pulley or solid drum m “ elevation." us m fig. 45 
405 







Fig. 53. Fig. 58. 
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which ic the elevation of tig. 41. Elevations may be article on “ Perspective," to which we refer tha 
•'front,'' '* back," •• end," or " side." In “ section," reader. Fig. 40 is a transverse vertical section of 
as in fig. 46, which is a transverse vertical section of Nasmyth s steam ventilatmg.fan. Fig. 50 is a lonni- 
flgs. 44 and 4fi. The same letters of reference denote tudinal vertical section of an aerated water-machine, 
the same parte in these three sketches Sections may Fig. 61 h a longitudinal and transverse vertical section 
be divided into •' transverse’ ' and ••longitudinal, ' of a smole-hurniiig furnace. Fig. 63 la (< side eleva. 
these being either vertical or horizontal. in finished lion and ‘end elevation" of Boberta'e A Ipha dock 
outline-drawings, shadow-lines are made use of. The Fig. 63 represents a side-elevation of a corn-mill. with 
light, in the generality of example*, is supposed to section (vertical) through the gnndiug-plates. Fur 
come from the top and left-hand aide of the drawing, i 64 is a perspective view of another form of portable 
thus throwing the right hand and under lines m >rn-mill. Plate IAXWII m a transverse vertical 
shadow. These arc therefore made darker in inking- section of the “ patent conical flour-iuill,'* cf which the 





in the drawing, as exemplified in fig. 47, which is the pei sportive view ii given in Plate LXXXYIII. Fig. 65 is 
outline drawing of" front elevation of high -pressure front elevation of a fixed high-pressure steam-engine, 
steam-engine," the plan of sole-plate of which is Fig. 56 is a perspective sketch of a fire-engine of the old 
given in fig. 48 We now proceed, as a conclusion "manual" description. Fig. 57 is a side elevation of 
to this article, to give a few examples to servo as e "duo-pump." Fig. 68 is s perspective sketch of a 
copies to tho student, in copying which he will find "drag-gnuding-inarhine ” In the various examples we 
hu operations much facilitated if he has paid full at- have given, the pupil will perceive the method in 
tention to the preliminary lessons. The copies given which the various pirts are shaded in order to repre- 
la perspective arc act out by the rule given in the sent round parts, flat, and so on. Mechanical outline- 




Fig. 5' 
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drawings may be shaded fay meant of line*, aa m the 
examples we have given, thus imitating the manner in 
which engravers give the desired shade. When this is 
carefully executed in fine ink lines, regularly drawn, 
the drawing bar a tint, eile ot when finished, accurately 


Meduuuoal Drawing 

tint, and washing the outside lme of this with n brash 
moistened iu pure water, until the colour gradually 
Menus into the tiut of the surrounding paper. Die 
depth of tiut towards the outside part abould be 
gradually got up to the desired point by repeated 



Fig 6<. 


rresenijijy the appeirance of roundne** m s ane por- nppr a (, onS| the colour used being of a light shade, 
tions utni flatness in other*, at cording as the wih|ect The addition of a little Mue imparts a softness to the 
requires. When this method is considered too tedious. Indian ink, which n agreeable to the ere. Cast-iron 
shades may be put m with Indian ink and a camel, rurfiirca nn» represent ed by a bluish grey tint, malle- 
huir brush, flic appearance of roundness being ini- , able iron hr a light blue; brass surfaces by a faint 
parted by first putting in a part of uniform depth in vellow, brick by a roddiBlt yellow, faintly mottled with 
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• shade darker of the same colour; atones by* fault 
J allow, with bonsoutal streaks of a darker tint ; wood 


by yellow, with vertical streaks 
or a faint black ; water by 


jr X or a faint black ; water by 
jf \ faint blnv, with honsontal 

/ \ streaks or lines of a faint black : 

these look best when put jn 
carefully with the pen and 
y— “w— square, as in the diagram in 

i T T 6ft * ^hese are the pnn- 
** ‘ 1 — 1 *w cipal shades o( colours required. 

The colours generally required 
“ are Indian ink, gamboge, Vrus- 

Fig. 69. aian fdur b Indian red, lake, and 

sepia 

Mechanics, mt-kitn'-xlr* ((Jr. mariiim, a machine), 
a term applied in Nat Phil, to ouo of the most im- 
portant brandies of practical mathematics Mechanics 
comprehend the laws oi motion, and the achou of 
bodies on one another, to givn a simple definition of 
tho word. Tho term, as onginully umlersiood, em- 
braced only the application of iimcinnory ; but in tho 
present day, mechanics have been extended to com- 
prehend the theory ns well as practice of motion and 
equilibrium, both with and without tho aid oi ma- 
chinery. As this branch of mathematics has much to 
do with the sptcad of mili/.nf 1011 and the march of im- 
provement, it may bo aa well to give a •light « 1 ■’* *. 
of the rise and caily hiatory of the scien c I i • i ll • 
remnants left us of the customs and exploits ol tin* 
ancients, there can bo no doubt that ineehnnics and 
mechanical powers were known many yeais prior to the 
birth of Christ. The stupendous pyiumnla of Egypt 
are striking evidences ol (he wonderful mechanical 
uids which the Egjptians must have been acquainted 
with, powers so vast, that even in tho present day, 
with our amount of theoretical and practical know- 
ledge, they could not be equtillcd, mm li less « lipaed 
Aristotle is the lirst author about whom we have any 
proof ofhavitig written on iieitheinatie », mid hede«crihcs 
tho aimpln powers of forces clearly, but somewhat 
erroneously. Tho first gieat meelidiust is, however, 
undoubtedly Arolumec’ *s, mid he did inueh, not only 
for geometry, but also for liydiosliities, of which ho 
discovered and explained the general principles 
Archimedes also discovered tho eentie of giuvily 
(see (J ba vi rATiox ), and many useful ami l *.,• -*■ ‘.t 
machines which have not de-eeiided to our c in l ■ 
Water-mills are tho oldest ol mechanical inventions 


t 11. and lastly, the equilibrium of arches end domes* 
d The elementary machines, or meehanioal powers, pro- 
• perly speaking, are six in number, end may be thus 
y enumerated the lever, the wheel end exle, the 
d pulley, the inolined plane, the wedge, and the screw; 
: all or which will bo found duly described under their 
a usual appellations. (See Lbvib, Inclined Plane, 
1 Ac. Ac.) Under the articles Statics, Dynamics, 


Ac. Ac.) Under the articles Statics, Dynamics, 
Hydrodynamics, and bo ou, the deecnption of the 
elements of mechanics will be found fully given, 
and consequently they need not be treated on m the 
present article, which only has for its object tho 
uniting of the several component parts of this branch 
of natural pbilosphy under one head. 

Mechanics’ Institutes is the name given to certain 
establishments which have been instituted m most of 
our larger towns lor affording instruction to the work- 
ing classes. The first idea of them la attributed to 
Dr. Btrkbeck, who, m the year 1800, delivered a course 
of lectures on natural philosophy to working men m 
Glasgow. It was not, however, till about twenty years 
later that mechanics' institutions came to be estab- 
lished; and for a timo they were very popular, and 
almost every town ot 8,000 or 10,000 inhabitants came 
to have its mechanics' institute. Short courses of 
lectures on various popular subjects, as chemistry, 
natural p 1 *! 1 '^pl.v, botany, political economy, Ac., 
were «!« .ri I li some cases reading-rooms ana 
.ibraries were attached, and classes for English gram- 
mur, arithmetic, Ft each, Ac., established. They are 
supported partly by sulisciiption and partly by contri- 
butions of tho niemheiH. For some reason or otbor, 
however, mechanic's' institutions have not been so 
successful us might have been expected; many of 
them had to bo given up, and others w r ero obliged 
more or less to alter their original intention and 
become mnio populai. As a general rule, it will 
be found thut working men do not rare to attend 
courses of lectures on anv subject, especially on ouo 
that they cannot turn immediately or directly to 
account. After *wo or three lectures, tho interest 
begins to flag. "Wherever, then, a special subject is 
taken up, it ought to bo exhausted in two or three 
lectures, and paitieularly tho subject ought to be of 
an interesting and popular character ; ns accounts of 
men ami places, tiavels, readings from popular 
v th-T*, and occasional concerts. Iteading-rooms and 
i ii s in connection with mechanics' institutes aro 
generally found to be well appreciated by working 


that huvn ooroo down to us from the ancients, although 
hand-millB for grinding own wero well known to tho 
Romans. Tlio inclined plana (nee art iclo on tho sub- 
ject) was invented by Cardan. Simon Stevens, of 
Bruges, discovered ntul applied the theory of the 
parallelogram of forces; and tho eentre of gravity, 
an applied to solid bodies, was modelled, tw r.r friiio, 
lrom the eai ly theory of A rclumedes, by Lucas Valerius. 
Galileo was the first modern mathematician who did 
much for merit imes , for, under his hands, that science 
issiimed perfectly ddlcrent proportions from wlmt it 
had done before. Toricdli, his pupil, tuither enlarged 
tho theories which Galileo lmd btiuletl Tho mimes of 
Penin, the marquis of Worcester, 11 ui gens, Wallis, 
ana Wren, may likewise be added as illustrating 
mechanics in the 17th century. One of the gieatest 
inducements, however, to tne prosecution of this 
study waa the publication oF Newton's *' Principle" 
(tee Phiwcipia). Tho stcnm-engino may be said to 
be tho greatest of discoveries winch hsvo been made 
in this path, and a full descuptiou will lie found given 
of it under articles beaded Locomotive Eyoinr and 
Stbam-Enginb. Euler’s treatise on mechanics is one 
of tho best works on the subject extant, and the student 
would do well likowise to consult Lagrange’s " JW- 
oamquo sualy toque,” and also "Wood's, Whewell’s, and 
Moseley's works. According to an excellent article on 
tho subject m the “Encyclopedia IJntannica," the 
theory of mechanies properly comprehends — 1. 
dynamics; 2. the motion of projectiles; 3. the theory 
of simple machines, or the mwonaniral forces ; 4. the 
theory of compound machines, anu their maximum 
effects ; 6. the doctrine of the centre of gravity , 6. 
the doctrine of the centre of oscillation - , gyration, Ac. ; 
7. the eollision of bodies ; 8. the theory c f rotation ; 
W the theory of torsion ; 10. the strength of materials ; 


men. 

Medallion, mr-tluf-Ie-on, is a term applied to those 
larger medals which, if gold, exceed the aurrut in size ; 
it silver, the tlenunua, ami if copper, tho first or largo 
brass. There huvo beeu many discussions among 
antiquaries as to the purposes for which medallions 
were designed . they arc generally, however, supposed 
to l>c struck, like the medals of our own time, to com- 
memorate some important event. Yet there aro cir- 
cumstances con net led with them which render it not 
at all improbable (hat they were intended for circula- 
tion as money. They are not very numerous. Those 
oi Greece, or those struck m the Grecian empire, aro 
more common than those of Rome, but aro of inferior 
workmaubhip. There exist in the present day a gold 
medallion of Augustus and ono of Domitian ; but few, 
m any metal, are found of the eras of Adrian and 
Ant mono those of brnss arn the largest, several being 
manv inches in diameter. Impressions of both medals 
and medallions can easily be taken by pouring a littlo 
isinglass, previously melted m brandy, over the com to 
be copied, and letting the solution spread over th« 
whole surface. After standing a da? or two, it will be 
quite hard, and on being taken off, will be found to 
contain a clean impression. The subjects Coins end 
Mbdals are so bound up together, that they will be 
found more scientifically described under the article 
NumisuaticI (which see).— Ref. Encyclopedia Bri» 
tanmea, art. Numismatics; also The Popular Bn» 
cyclopedia, 

Mbdals, uedf-Ma (from Che Gr. i oetallon, metal), 
aro those coins belonging to the study of Numismatic* 
(which tet), that are oast on some especial occasion to 
celebrate some important or remarkable event or per- 
sonage ; the first, stnotly speaking, medals of anti- 
quity being undoubtedly the medallions of the Romans. 
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The greatest difference that exists between the medals 
of ancient and modern timee is owing to the fact 
that those of the later period hare often portraits of 
illustrious personages who are not of regal origin, 
while those of the former never bear any but royal or 
Imperial celebrities. The study of this branch of 
science and art is indispensable to archaeology, and 
indeed t/Ah thorough acquaintance with the line arts. 
Medals indicate the names of provinces and cities, 
while determining their position, end they also present 
pictures of many placet celebrated in history. They 
also fix the period of events, determine occasionally 
their character, and at the same time enable us to 
trace the different races of sovereigns who at various 
times have governed particular parts of the world. 
They also show us the different metallurgical processes, 
they enable us to discover the various alloys, the mode 
of gilding and plating practised by the ancients, the 
metals which they used, and their weights and mea- 
sures, their different modes of reckoning, the names, 
titles, and orders of their various magistrates and 
princes, while also giving us their portraits; their 
different characters, modes of worship, with all their 
attributes and ceremonies, are likewise disclosed, and 
in fact everything that pertains particularly to civil, 
military, and religious usages. The ancient medals 
were either struck or east ; some, however, were first 
cast and then struck. Medals hate two sides; the 
obverse side (part mlcersa, antica, I'aters), which eon- 
t .ins a portrait of the person m whose honour it was 
struck, or other figures relating to him. This portrait 
consists either of the head alone, or the bust, or of a 
half or full length figure. The reverse of the medal 
(pars ad versa, postica, le revert) contains mythological, 
ollegoncal, or other figures. The words winch ate 
around the border form what is termed the Icqcnd , 
while those m tho centre arc tho inscription Of all 
medals those from Kgypt oie the most ancient; and 
next to these rank thoRe of Greece, the latter t.ir sur- 
passing the former in beauty ot design and clearness 
of execution. Those ot ancient Homo are evtremelv 
beautiful, the engraving being line, the tasfe unexcep- 
tionable, and the invention simple. These In* ter are 
divided into two classes, — consular and imperial. Of 
these the former are the most aiuient, for tin- eoppi i 
and silver ones do not go further buck tli .111 the IS 1th 
year of the Ifoman period, while tho^o ul gold di 
extend further back than to the >ear 5lti. Th. 
penal medals first commenced under .1 ulins* Ciosor, 
and continued until the sear a.u. 3li<>, the lower em- 
pire containing a space of 1300 years, ending with the 
capture of Const antmople. In the suangement of 

medals, it is observed, in an article m tho “ Enej clt- 
piedia Untannica,” that a general uniformity is no 
alight gam, nud may reconcile us to partial detects 
These detects must lie remedied, in largo collect ic 
by tbo use of cross references lrom one cabinet 
another, and by the formation of independent senes to 
illustrate the general one. The latter suggestion is 
well worthy of careful consideration. A senes illustra- 
tive of Greek art, and another of Koman art, might tie 
formed. A senos of portraits, and another of group' , 
would bo equally valuable. Others might be made 
to show the changes of states, by the weights and 
values of the materials used m their c> i:-i i .. »i, whi J< 

illustrating the history of tho particular country or city 
in question. 

Mxdicaoo, med-e-Jcai’-go (said to he from medtke , a 
name given by Dioscondea to a Median grass), m Hot., 
a gen. of papilionaceous Leguminosfr, including many 
valuable fodder-plants. The name of Lucerne is com- 
monly applied to species and varieties cultivated in 
this country. 

Mxdioal Jubisfbud witch is that department of 
science in which medical knowledge is oafied m to the 
aid of legislation, and consists in the application of 
the pnnoiples of medical science to the administration 
of justice and the preservation of the public health. 
Even as early as the institution of the Mosaic economy, 
we And traces of a medical jurisprudence, when the 
judges were eqjoined to consult the priests, who were 
than the only physicians, on the modes of distinguish- 
ing leprosy from other diseases, Ac. In ancient 
Greece, though the principles of medical science were 
fcuccessfully cultivated, they eeem to have been little , 
413 


Medical Jurisprudence 

employed in legislation. In the Justinian eod%, we 
find very ^obvious traces of the relation between medi- 
cine and law. But the origin of medical jniisprudenee 
m a science cannot be considered to date farther baok 
than the middle of the 16th century, ulieu I lie celebrated 
Carolinian Criminal Code was pul '..-bed in Germany. 
This code of Charles V. enjoined the magistrate, in A 
cases of doubt respecting asserted pregnancy, infanti- 
cide, tho means of homicide, aud other cases of death 
by violence, to consult the opinions of living medioal 
men? for, singularly enough, the Jutliuian code re- 
ferred the decision ot medical questions, not to living 
witnesses, but "tho authority of tho learned Hippo- 
crates." During the latter part of the 16th and the 
earlier part of the 17th centurv , medical jurisprudence 
made marked progress. Ambrose Bure, tho first writer 
on this subject in France, wrote on monstrous births 
and simulated diseases; in 1U0J, Forlunatus Fidelia 
published, at Palermo, his system of legal medicine, and 
about twenty years later, I'aulus Brucchiaa commenced 
the publication ot his celebrated " Quiestionea Mcdjco- 
legales” which, for completeness and learning, was the 
Hi st great work on the subject. Iu Franco, in 1609, 
lleniy IV. authorised the appointment of two persons 
skilled in medicine und surgery, m every considerable 
town, to mako examinations and report in all oases of 
Minded or lumdered persons, ana from tho middle 
to the end of the 17th century, vuiioua deorces of the 
parliament of Fans were directed to the improvement 
of legal medicine. Baitholm, Swammerdam, and Jan 
iSehiejer, arc distinguished names in this science in the 
latter halt ul tho 17th century. About tho middlo of 
that ccnturj , M irhiiehs gave the first course of lectures 
on it in the university of Lcipsig. t fir no were soon 
after followed by the lectures of the celebrated Bohn. 
Tho isth cent ui y teems with important works on 
ins science , among tho more important of which may 
lie mentioned the " Puidectio Mcdico-lcgnles," of 
Valentine (1732) , “ Svstema Jimspriiilentue Medics?," 
of Alberti (t> \ ols, , Jlalle, 1735-47), " lustitiitiones 
Mcdimntn Legal is et Korciisis/' of Tisehmeyer ; “ Ele- 
ment.*, " «»f 1‘lcntk (I7S1); “Svsfenia," of Metzger, 

, and the "OllccfioOpiiseuloiuin,’* of Hchlegel. 
'I be i elrhruted lectines of Holler wcio luibliNlied alter 
bii dr lib. in 17 m) M . ami jusl# before the close of the 
eenturv, Fodcrr published Ins " Los Lois eel Hirers par 
les Sciences physiques.’* Among the other distin- 
guished names ui this science dining the period are 
Ploucqiict, Daniel, Portal, Camper, Loder, Antoine 
Louis, and Chitimuer. Tho short elementary treatise 
of Dr Samuel Farr (17es) may be said to bo tho only 
work that had yet appeared m tho English language. 
The most iinpoi taut accwsiOMS to medical jurispru- 
dence dining the present century are derived from 
our mci eased Knowledge of tho nature of mental 
disease and the nature and efrtrts of poison, with tho 
nipans of detecting them. In 1H1.J, Foderd issued a 
new and much enlarged edition of his treatise, and m 
(he following year appeared tho valuable work of 
Ortlhi oil toxicology (" Toxicologue gdndralo”), fol- 
lowed, live years, later by Ins "Leyousdo Mldecine 
ldgale." Devergicr, Jlnand, Capuron, Bionsy, Esqui- 
re], and Marc, are authors of learned treatises, or of 
dissertations on single subjects. Among tho Gor< 
mans, Hchtnulmullcr, Bose, uillherg, Gmelin, Bomen, 
Berut, Henke, and many otheis, have mado various 
and valuable additions to tho science. Tho first 
respectable English work on this subject was 
by Dr. Male m lsltl, entitled " Epitome of Juri- 
dical or Forensic Mediemo for tho Use of Medical 
Men, Coroners, &c." In 181 Dr. Jlaslam published 
bis " Medical Jurisprudence os it relates to Insanity,** 
and Dr. Gordon Nuuth his " Principles of Forensio 
Mcdicme,** m 1831. Two yenrs later appeared the 
formal and elaborate work of Messrs. Pans and Fon- 
blanquo (a lawyer and a physician}, in 3 volumes 8vo. 
The works of J)r. Chnstisson on poisons, of Drs. Beck, 
Traill, and Taylor, may bo referred to, as in their 
latest editions being the most able and complete 
treatises in our language. Medical jurisprudence is 
usually divided into forensio medicine and medical 
police ; the first comprising— fl) questions affecting the 
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(2) what relate* to the health of men oolleeted in com- 
ioumtiee. Under the head of qnsetions affecting the 
oi ?il or eooial righto of individuals come to be considered 
—(a) the development of the human frame, with the 
periods of growth, maturity, and decay j (b) duration 
of human life | (e) personal identity ; (<*) marriage, 
with the physical circumstances affecting its legality or 
which may justify divorce; (e) impotence and sterility, 
with the causes and marks of; (/) pregnancy, its 
signs and limits ; ($) parturition ; (A) monsters and 
hermaphrodites; [j) paternity nnd affiliation; (k) 
presumptions of survivorship, as where a mother and 
new-born intent are found deed together, it is often of 
importance to ilnd out which survived the other , (l) 
mental alienation, and the means of distinguishing 
between real and affected cases ol insanity , (»n) the 
righto of the deaf und dumb , (n) maladies exempting 
from publlo duties ; and («) simulated discuses. Under 
injuries to property are included — (a) nuisances from 
manufactories, &o. ; (A) arson , ( c ) forgery and falsi il- 
cation of dooumenta, (d) coming ot false money. In. 
juries against the person include — (o) rii'Qoration ; (A) 
rajie ; (c) iniitilalion ; (d) criminal alKiition; (c) m- 
lntiliuiuo; (f) homicide, — 1 :V * 'rur g, hinging, 
strangling, Ac ; (</) dentl ! • ■•v«r 1 , (A) death 

from extremes of temperature; (/)wmimis, (A) toxi- 
cology, comprising a Knowledge of the various hinds 
of poisons, tueir action upon the human body, ami tho 
means of their detection. Jn the second (lcpaitnieiit 
of Ilia science, or modicsl police, tho circumstances al- 
lecling the health of nulmduals nre — («) cleanliness , 
(b) aliment; (c) the regnlafionot apothecanes' bhops, 
(d) clothing ; (e) temperunee ; (J) exercise; ( »/) pro- 
stitution! lh) celibacy and mailing*; (7) lactation 
and oare or oflspi ing ; (A*) idled a of pruiesiion and 
trade upon health The circumstances affecting the 
health of communities ure — (a) climate , i&) the Hies 
Of towns and habitations ; (c) ilianis uud hewers : (1/) 
paving of streets and care of public wajs ; (e) ceme- 
teries f [f) hospitals ; (g) schools , (A) puson”; ( 7) 
laifarettos and quarantine establishments , { A ) punish- 
ment*.— These various subjects will bn found In nied ot 
under their respective names in other parts ot fins 
work.— Ref. the several works on Mr dir a l Jurttpi u- 
denee by Drs. heck, Traill, and T iv lor. 

Jll ■mourn, med'-e-itn (Lut medium »), is flic m< nnd 
science of curing dispose. Ftom the accidents nnd in- 
firmities to which human UAluro is lialilo, we may 
leadiiy suppose this art to ho almoht us old ns the 
human raoe. Even among the most ludo and bar- 1 
barouspeoplo of tho present day, we hud some kind 
of appliances to wounds and injuries, and some means l 
adopted to overcomo internal disease. In 1 m* e n m • 1 
ages of civilisation, we find medicine 111 the hands of 
the priests, perhaps from tho idea that disease is occa- 
sioned by tho anger of the gods ; and hence its treat- 
ment was accompanied with many superstitious rites. 
The Egyptians must have been possessed ot a eonsidei - 
able knowledge of the human body und tho nature of 
disease, from tho high degree of peitoction to which 
they bad brought the ait of embalming ; and hcrec, 
probably, Moses, who was learned in all tho knowledge 
of the Egyptians, may have acquued that practical 
knowledge of tho nature ot disease which appears in 
his writings. In tho Odyssey ot llomer, mention is 
made ol a drug " that frees men from grief nnd from 
anger, and onuses oblivion of ullills " The early history 
of medicinom Greece is involved 111 ulisruntv . but it 
must have made considerable progiess bcituc the tune 
of llippooratcs (born about no. 4 f»n), who collected 
the scattered know lodge of his lime uud addtd to il In 
his own genius and observation. The improvements 
which ho made iu medicine appear to have been so eon- 
siderable that for many centuries his succomois »tp 
content to follow him in reverential mutation. H.c 
great merit of Hippocrates lies in hia descriptions 
of disease; and, beating in mind the hunted scope ol 
hie inquiries, we cannot but admit a the sagacity ol 
his observations. Boon after its foundation, Alcxundi 1.1 
bseasse the centre of the scienoo and learning of tlic 
time, and modicine, in particular, was assiduously 
cultivated, and a knowledge of the human body was 
acquired by dissection, particularly by liorophdus and 
Itrasistratus ; for up to that time theknow’edge of the 
human body had boon drawn by analogy from disscc- 
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tiona of the lower ammals. For some oentnriee after 
this time, physicians were divided into two classes,-— 
the Dogmatics, or followers of Hippooratos, who main- 
tained that, to treat disease, we moat be acquainted 
with its occult as well as exciting onuses, and with 
the natural actions of the human body; while the 
empirics, on the other hand, held that such knowledge 
was unattainable and unnecessary, and that d^penenoe 
ought to be the sole guide in practioe. During the 
curly period of the Roman empire, medical spienoe 
appears to have been but bttle cultivated. The first 
physician of uote who practised at Rome waa Asole- 
p lades of Bithynia, who was a contemporary of 
Cicero. Ills pupil, Themiaon of Laodicea, was the 
uundcr of the sect of the Methodists, who were 
ntcrmediato between the Dogmatists and Empirics) 
and while the Dogmatists regarded thefluidsas the seat 
t disease, tho Methodists believed that tho solids were 
fil'd affected, and that the derangement of the fluids 
but sect mdary. The most distinguished succeeding 
physicians of the Methodists were Soranus and C. Au- 
•liaiuis Cclsiis, who flourished probably towards the 
id ol tho 1st century, has, in his work de iledicind, 
given us .idi ■ * • ( all that was known on the subject 
p to lut ■ 1. . I ■.* work takes almost equal rsuk 
. ith the Hippocratic wi dings, and shows the great 
pr-igicss winch medicine had made through the labours 
t tho anatomists ot Alexandria. He treats of most 
■1 the great operations of surgery, ot wounds in the 
iitcstinui, liquue? ot the braiu, the use of ligatures, 
Ac. A ret tens ol Cappadoc in, who flourished probably 

I Die i-ui ly part of the 2nd century, hue left a treatise 

II ibsea .<?*>, which is one ot the most yaluablo of 
ancient medical works, und is remarkable for its 

minify und tpuiteil description. The next individual 
•1 note .11 iiiemcnl science is Galen, a native of l’eigo- 
•uis, who came to Rome at tho invitation ot tho 
mpiror Maims Auiclius, about i.u. 103 . Haying 
iunI cit'd all the thooims and knowledge of his times, 
he gave lus talents anil labour to constructing a sum- 
iimi y 1 if f In >ui II is w orks are therefore v ery volumm- 

ius, nnd constitute a perfect encyclopaedia of the 
in dn il science ot the day. For many centuries after 
ns lime pin sirians were content with rigidly following 
him His writings were regarded as the ultimate 
iiutlioiity on all points; and evorjthmg that Bceined 
opposed to them was at once rejected. The only 
wutcis of rote were Onbasius (a.n. 300 ), Aetius 
( 523 ), Alexander of Tralles, ProcopiUB ( 640 ), and 
1 ’aulus ASgiuela ( 600 — 010 ) The last of these, a 
learned uml tulcnlod physician, was a voluminous 
compiler, and may be said to have brought the 
Hie of medicine in the Eastern empire down 
his own time. From that time down to the J2tL 
emtury, tl»e Arabians were the only people among 
whom medicine inude any progress. On tho tuking 
>f Alexandria, they became acquainted with tho 
writings of Hippocrates, Galen, ami others, whoso 
winks were soon after tianalated into Arable, aud 
.liligcnllv studied. One of the most distinguished of 
the Aiulniui school was Rhuaes, who flourished nt 
Bagdad towards the end of the Uth centur> lie was 
minoiis writer ; but his woiks are chiefly lompi- 
lutimis 1 1 mil the Greeks, though ho also wrote some 
gm.il tie itues, pniticulsrlv one on smallpox aud 
msIcs. But the most disf ‘ugiindied author of turn 
si'ii. ml was Avicenna (born Hoi)), who has been styled 
the t ■ alen of t lie A rabian empire. Hia great work, the 
mi,” became the text-book of Arabian commen- 
1 1 .it 1 >1 s <■ ml tom hci a during the 12th ami l.tth centuries. 
lAvenmiii uud Averrbocs, who flourished in Spain in 
tne Utii ceutury, were also distinguished members of 
the Anbi.111 mIiooI. During the rest of the middle 
ages then* existed a sort of Goleno-Arabian science of 
nii'dii'iue, mostly fostered by ignoiant monks, and 
suffering, pi 1 haps mure than any other science, from 
eveiy •apeistiiion and misconception of nature. Two 
of the i a inn pul medical authors were Albertua Mag- 
nus and Roger Bacon, the one a prelate 111 high favour 
w it h the papacy, the other a Franciscan monk. In the 
121 h I'entuiv the medical school of Satarno was esta- 
blished, and followed by several others; and in the 
beginning of tho 14 th century, the study of practical 
nimlomy was restored by Mondini at Bologna. "With 
the fall of Constantinople in 1133 , and the consequent 
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dispersion of a number of learned men, who established Eckinoderwatu, and eommouly known by.the appellation 
themselves m teachers in Italy and other parte, and of hsard-tafled star-fishes. The gorgon*head» have all 
tbns gave a new impulse to the oolti ration of Greek an orbicular d e presse d body, with lire arms, which are 
medical science and literature, the study of Hippocrates cylindrical, jointed, and eery flexible ; three arms are 
was revived, and faith in Galen began to be shaken, often extremely long, and subdivided into branches; 
In the beginning of the 16th oentnry medical science they are covered with scales, somewhat like the 
in England denied great assistance from Linacre, who tails of serpents, and are very fragile. Their mean* of 

S ave leoturei on physio at Oxford, and founded the progression are consequently very different from those 
ollego of Physicians. With Paracelsus, in the 16th of the true star-fishes ; as, when they more, they 
cent urr, began the sect of chemical physicians, who, employ the two arms that are nearest the point to 
contemning the learning of the Galenuts, devoted which they wish to proceed; and the one also farthest 
themselves to the study of chemistry, maintaining from that point. The two in front pnll the animal 
that the operation* of the human body are subject to along by means of hooks at their ends, while the one 
the same laws as govern inorganic matter. In the 17th behind is pushed into the sand, and is employed to 
century, a number of very distinguished names appear shove it on. The Ophvind <e live nearly exclusively on 
in medicine; as Harvey, who discovered the circulation nandy shores, and on the approach of any danger they 
of the blood, Aselhus, Sydenham, Malpighi, Riolan, hide themselves m the mud; like several others, they 
Pecquet, Bartholin, Fabncius, Sylvius, Willis, Fallo- quickly recover the loss of their arms, as they grow 
puis The beginning of the 18tli century mas charac* again in a few days. There are numerous varieties of 
terired by the establishment ot clinical medicine, or this family, of which the one just described is tho 
bedside teaching on a systematic plan, by Boerhaave, type. 

who was appointed lecturer on the theory of modi- Mxkbsciiaum, neer’-ehaum (Gcr , foam of the sea), 
cme at Leyden in 1701, and tour scars later became a peculiar silicated magnesian mineral fouud in several 
pliybuian to 8t Augustine's hospital, when he com- >arts of Europe, but mostly m Greece and Turkey, 
menced a systematic course of rhnical lectures, lie n the laBt-meutioncd country it is extensively used 
was, besides, a man of extensive erudition, and brought .* fullers’ earth; but m Austria and Uermnuy it la 
order ha 1 system out of thiMust mass of materials that adapted to tho manufacture of tobncco-pipes, which 
had been accumulating during the preceding century, an* prepared for sale by firing first soaked in tallow, 
I ft liken iso advanced practical medicine in ull its do- nlterw.irds m wax, and being finally polished With 
partnients. Among Ins pupils wero Van Sureten and tdiave-gruss The truo meerschaum always turns from 
Haller, the former of whom followed his master too a pure milk-white to a brownish-black colour when 
closely to add much of real value to the science; but smoked for some time, by reason of the g influence on it 
tho latter greatly unproved it, particularly in the rie- >f the tobacco-oil ; and to connoisseurs this is a true 
part men t of physiology. Tn England, William and John ■iifenon between true and false meerschaum, the 
Hunter laid tho foundation of the English school of after of winch i »■■»« \ ■ ■■ -iv W iii uo.f.i- li.rcJ, 
physiology. Hr. Cullen, of Edinburgh, with lus Tuned Mrgathxrjum, » • -re-n*s (in hi# <ir, great, 

knowledge and great original poweis, rendered emi- 1 and therum, beast), a uaiao given by Cuvier to the 
nent service in systematizing the study of practical typical represent alive of a senes of endentate qua- 
mcdicme. In the present century medical knowlerig* diupeds, tlio laigest and most gigantic of terrestrial 
has made great advances. A much morn minute am mammals. Two specimens of this auimal have been 
accurate knowledge of the human body has been oh found in America, tho one termed the Megatherium 
tamed, the nature of numv of its vital processes has Cuneri, and the other tho Jlf. Jfffe~foni,— the latter 
come to be understood ; and tho characteristics of the being Hist, described by President Jefferson, as may be 
different diseases, and tho means of counteract mg been h\ the 11 Transactions of the American Philological 
controlling them, are much better known. The varm Society ” (i\. UUJ). The haunches of the megatherium 
branches into which medicine is now commonly named after Cuvier must have exceeded five feet in 
vided are. Anatomy, or a knowledge of the structure of width, while its body w us about twelve feet long and 
the human body, including hulology, which treats of the eight high Its feet were it \ard m length, ami ter- 
minate structures ol parts discernible only by the minated m formidable compressed daws of great size; 
microscope; Practical Anatomy which applies a know- its tail was also of great length and fhiuknoaa, ex- 
ledge of structure to a right performance ol the opera- ding tho sue of that member m either living or 
tious of aurgery, and Pathological Anatomy, which extinct quudnippds. The bead of tho megatherium 
points out the aberration* flora the normal or liculthy was of comparatively small size, and tho cranium nre- 
Structure ol the organs or tissues of the human body ; bents many of the peculiarities of the sloth ; from which 
Ehynology , or a knowledge ol the \ ital act ions ; Pa/ho - circumstances it has been termed the giant ilath. Hot 
logy, comprising the nature, cause, und r m c ot decade ; ranch— indeed, to say truly, uothing— is known of tho 
Noxolupy, which treats of the various kinds of diseases, habits of tins immense unnnal, except that it mast have, 
and tries to arrange them systematically ; Surgery, according to the authority ol eminent naturalists, pos- 
trcating of mechuiiical injuries, and the modes ot rr- sessed a scaly armour ; whence it must also have been 
listing diseases and derangements by mechanical closely alliert to the armadillo family, 
means; Obetctric *, or Midu\fery, dealing with the AJblat.buca, nePul-lu'-ka (Gi. melat, black; teukot, 
modes of lacilitating delivery, and the diseases of white, because the trunk is black and tho braurlies 
children; Materia Medico, ortho snem cot medicines, white], m Dot., a gen. of the nat. ord. Myrtaeca. Tho 
their nature, composition, and eflects, Pharmacy , or ipeeies If minor, or Cajeputi, is a small tree of the 
the preparation of medicines ; Thtrupcuttcx, tho appli- Molucca Islands, its leaves, when allowed to stand ei 
cation and administration of every kind of remedy; as to nndergo a species ot fermentation, and theii 
Hygiene, treating of the laws of 1 e.i 1 / * Th* Win de..* dibtilled with water, yield a volatile oil of a limpid 
with the rules of diet; Medical ./him/*’ ■: *. ,-e, < r n • nature and a light-green colour. This product, which 
. pplication of the science of medicine t » the admim- is called eajeput-oil, was formerly much employed as 
ration of Jaw; Clinical Medicine, or th* ’••»tmcti n n n remedv *n cholera, but without any success. It baa 
c mmumcated at the bedside of the |> I i"ei.l , Peg it - l.-ri ir-isl internally as a diffusible stimulant, anti- 
Itgical Medicine, or the nature and tie u ■■ “.i of mei ini ‘■i i-rio. t, and diaphoretic, and externally, when 

d senses. Intimately connected with 1 1 ■«.! will olive-oil, as o stimulant embrocation. It 

v fences of Natural Philotophy, Chemutry , Zoology, has the property of dissolving caoutchouc. In Aus- 
j otany. Mineralogy, Meteorology, &c. tralia the leaves of the species If. tcopana and 

Mkdt.xy, meddle (Ang.-Sax ), in themelopooia of the gcnietifoha are used as substitutes for tea. 
ancients, was that part which consisted of the proper Mblahobfohe.s. (See Algjb.) 
intermixture of the modes and genera called oy the MxLiKTUACSX, or Colchicacx.w, mel-an-thai'-cc-e, 
Greeks agage. At the present day, the word medley kol-tehi-ktii'-ee-e i&r. melat, black, and anthot, a flower), 
is employed to designate a numerous assemblage of in Bot., the Colchioum fam., a sat. ord. of Monocoty- 
the detached parts of different popular songs, so ledonm , sub-class Petaloideee. Herbs with bulba or 
arranged that toe latter words of the sentence or tune corns, tuberous or fibrous roots. Flowers regular, 
of one song oonnect with the beginning of another. usually hermaphrodite, rarely unisexual ; perianth 
Mxduba, me-dn'-td, orGoiooir-Hnaos (Ophiuridet), inferior, white, green,, or purple, petaloid, 6-parted or 
* species of marine animals belonging to the class O-leaved; stamens 6; anthers extrorso; ovary sope- 
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rlor or nearly so, 3-celled; style 3-parted. Fruit 
3-oelIed, 3-valved, with eeptioidal, or rarely loculicidal 
dshiaceoee. Heed* with a membranous testa ; embryo 
minute, in fleshy albumen. The plants of the order 
are generally diffused, but most abundant in Europe, 
North America, and Northern Asia. There are 3L 
genera, which include 130;species, They arejgenerally 
poisonous, owing to the presence of powerful alkaloids. 
In proper doses, however, several are valuable medi- 
cines (See Vbbatruk, Colchicvm.) 

MnLAB’XOMA.CEJB.mel-di-to-rrtai'-te-e, Or. melae, blaok ; 
stoma, themouth ; the black berries of someof thospecies 
are eaten by ohildren, whose mouths they stain black), 
in Bot., the Melaetomu lam , a nat. nrd. of Dirotyle • 
donee, sub-class Calyct flora?. Trees, shrubs, or herbs, 
with opposite leaves, almost always ribbed and dotless. 
Oalyx 4-, 6-, or O-lobed, more or less adherent to the 
ovary, imbricated; petals equal in number to the 
divisions of the calyx, twisted in icstivation ; stamens 
equal in number, or twice os many as the petals, fila- 
ments curved downwards in estimation; anthers long, 
2-oelled, curiously beaked, usually dehiscing by two 
pores at the apex, or sometimes longitudinally, in icsti- 
vation lying in splices between the ovary and sides of 
the calyx ; ovary mnro or less adherent, ninny-celled. 
Fruit either div, distinct from the calyx, and dehis- 
cent, or sneculent, uuited to the calyx, and indehiBcciit 
Seeds very numerous, minute, exalbnminous. The 
plants of this order aro principally natives of tropiral 
regions, but a few aro also extra-tropical. They are 
generally characterized by astnngencv. Many produce 
edible fruits, and aonie are used ior dyeing black and 
other colours. A number of npecies aio cultivated 
m this country on account oi the beauty at their 
flowers. 

Mhliicb.w, me-Ir-ai'-sc-o (from Or melt, honor, from 
its aromatic flavour), in Hot , the Mi Ua lain., a nut ord 
of JXeotyledone * , sub-cluss Thulium flour, having the 
following essential characters . — Trees or hlir.ibs with 
usually alternate, simple, or pinnule e\sl ipul.de leaves. 
Flowers hypogv nous and generally s> mmctrical ; ealjv 
and corolla with .*), 4, i r fi divisions , stamens twice us 
many as the petals, dislinetly iiioinulelphous; anthers 
sessile; disc liypogynous and olten huii minding the 
ovary like a cup; ovary 2— 5, rarely 10- or 12-eelled , 
style 1; otuIob 1, 2, or l, attached to avde placentas. 
Fruit succulent or capsular, with loculicidal dehiscence. 
Seeds few, notwiugod; albumen fleshy, or altogether 
absent. The order is very nearly allied to Crdrelncnr, 
the Mahogany family. There ure genera and 1.">U 
species, found more or less in all tropical region s Home 
produce edible fruits, others have valuable oil-) lelilmg 
seeds, and aomo are remarkable for their medicinal 
properties, which in general are bitter, tome, and 
astnngont, but in some cases purgative and emetic 
Tho most interesting member ot the order is Meha 
Asedarachta , the Ncem-frei or Tride of India, or, as it 
is sometimes called, the Alarqoaa tree. It possesses 
febrifugal propei ties. The pencurp yields, by expres. 
■ion, a fixed oil, which is used for burning The tree 
also yields a kiud of toddy, which is employ'd, as a 
Stomachic. 

Meliaxtiitts, mrl-c-iin'-thva (T,it met, lionev, nnthoe, 
a flower), in Bot., a gen of tin* nat ord. Zifttoi>hyllace <r, 
or, according to the >iows ot ttonic botanists, the t)pe 
of adistinot ord. termed Mcluintkc.r. The flowers of 
the species Jlf. major contain much sacchiu me matter, 
which is extracted aud used us food hv the natives ot 
the Cape of flood Hope, where the plant •lhonnds. 

Mbltlotus, meUe-lo'dua (from lut wrl, lionev, 
and lotues honqy-lotns), in Bot , the Mchlot, a gen. of 
papilionaceous Legitininoea. Tne flowers and seeds 
of ilf. qfflcinalit, and other *pe< ies, possess a peculiar 
fragrance, which is due to the preset. -o of coimnrmr. 
They are used to flavour gregetr and other Linds of 

Mblissa, mcUA-eii (dr. meh*»o t a bee), m But , a 

E of the nat. ord. labiahx. JIZ qtjteinahe, common 
, possesses mild stimulant nrnpcrlies, and its 
jtion is used as a diaphoretic in fevers, as an 
exhilarating- drink in norvous affections, aud as an 
emmenagogue. The bees obtain a great deal of honey 
from the balm. 

Mvlocactus, me-lo-MUdus (Gr.),iuBot.,the Melon* 
caqtus, a gen, of tho nat. ord. Cacfaetn. The fleshy 
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sterna of this genus have been likened to large green 
melons, to turbans, and to hedgehogs. In the dry 
districts of Sonth America they are eaten by cattle on 
account of their juice. 

Mblodbaha. (See Dbaica.) 

Mslody, tn eV-o-de (from Gr. metes, a song), a term 
synonymous in modern musio with air, a succession 
of simple sounds so arranged as to produoe a pleasing 
effect upon the ear. It ipay be defined as a series 
of sounds more fixed, and generally longer, than 
thoso of common speech, arranged with grace, and 
of proportionate lengths, such as the mind can easily 
measure and the voice express. Of the relative impor- 
tance of melody and harmony it is useless to speak, as 
they may be said to generate into each other, the one 
being the selection of single sounds from a harmonic 
source, and tho other a union of two melodies simulta- 
neously heard. Thus they are closely connected and 
of equal importance, the one being necessary to the 
other. (See Hahmoxy.) 

M blox. (See Cucumib and Cuoubbita.) 

Memory, tnem’-o-re (Lat. nemoria. Or. mneme ), in 
Mental Plnl., is one of the most important of all our 
faculties. It is obviously the great foundation of all 
mental improvement, being that which enables us to 
treasure up for future use the knowledge we acquire, 
and without which no advantage oould be derived from 
the m™* c-’i-tH evn^n^r^e. Memory, perhaps more 
thar. m i i'-it l ii iiiiv 1 1 i lie mind, is dependent upon 
the ] 1 .• .* d p •• >i t: mi t..p body. We may smile as 
we read m the old w liters on memory, of plasters and 
powders and perfumes for strengthening the memory; 
nut even m tho present day, Sir B. Brodie says that it 
is possible that, by accurate observation, the proper 
means may bn discovered of preserving that tempera- 
ment of the brain which is favourable to memory ; oil 
indicating a belief m ttm dependence of memory upon 
ph>hical conditions. The term memory implies two 
t lungs , namely .retention and reproduction — the capacity 
of retaining know ledge and thepowerofreeallingittoour 
thoughts w hen we have occasion to use it. These vary 
greatly in different individuals, some having a good re- 
tion but a bad recollection ; others a good recollec- 
tion but a bad ictcntion. Though apparently so dif- 
ferent in character, yet we aro inclined to regard them 
is the result of one principle,— that of association , the 
nun of recollection having his ideas so connected that 
tho ono readily calls up the other ; the man of retention 
havmgthcm so intermixed and interwoven that it is only 
after a timo or by »ome lucky chance that tho right idea 
comes up. Indeed, so far as retention is concerned, 
il is held by muny philosophers that whatever has once 
been the object of consciousness is ever after retained, 
iIh being rccollectod or Hot depending entirely upon 
the laws of association. In support of this doctrine, 
we have numerous instances of persons recollecting, in 
ho delirium of a fever, things which hod long since 
been f '-gotten, or even -^eVang m a language— that 
•f tho r i '. ! BmhkI — wl"-' 1 ! I>a<l otherwise Jong pass n d 
from tho mind. Not tho least singular leaturo of 
memory is tho way in which it is aflcclcd by certain 
discuses of tho bruin. Sometimes th? patient loses 
the whole Btoek of his knowledge acquired previous 
to the disease, the faculty of acquiring aud retaining 

v information remaining entire. Sometimes he 
loses his memory of words and retains that of things, 
or ho may retain his memory of nouns and lose that 
of verb*, or vice vend. But, perhaps, the most sin- 
gular case— and it is not very uncommon— is when one 
lui-n i« taken entirely out of his retention without 
uilci ling the memory of others. Memory, then, as we 
hare .said, depends upon the association of ideas, by 
which one thought, feeling, or emotion tends to recall 
<>r reproduce another. In the article Association op 
I ni as (which see), wo have attempted to refer the 
different laws of association to one, — that of contiguity ; 
ideas that have been m the mind together, or in close 
succession, ever after manifesting a tendency to recall 
or reproduoe one another. Hence it follows; as a 
general rule, that the closer two or more ideas are 
Brought togethor in the mind, the more strongly will 
they be associated, and the greater will be their power 
of reproducing one another. Where any interval takes 
place between ideas which we wish to associate 
together, irrelevant ideas will be apt to intervene and 
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un. xae oojects oi memory are eitner uung» oxiernai wui do round extremely useful, as it will mvo tbo 
tom* or internal states and modes of consciousness, complex calculation which would otherwise be required. 
There are different kinds of memory,— as for figures, Tn order to use it, multiply the sqnnro of a side of any 
names, places, events, and so on j some persons being regular polygon hy the corresponding area in the tabled 
distinguished for one Lind of memory, others for and the product w ill be the area of the polygon in 
another. The cireomstanoee which have a tendency question, 
to uoreaso the retention or recollection of anything 
are chiefly vividness, repetition, and attention. Ideas 
that make a vind impression on tbo mind are readily 
recalled, as also, on the same principle, those to which 
the attention has been specially directed. The longer 
an idea is before tho mind, or the more frequently 
it is recalled, tho better is it remembered. (&c 
Mxxuoittcb ) 

Master uumacbx, ncn-e-tper-mn'-te-c ((Jr mc»e, 
the moon: spenan, seed), inBot., tho Moon-iced lnm., 
a nat. ord. ot Dieofyledonrt, sub-class Thalamylortr ; 
consisting of trailing or climbing slit ubs, with alternate, 
simple, and cxslnmlate letvvts, and usually 1 1 * Sun- 
flowers. The sepals, petals, stamens, and carpi 
a ternary arrangement. The carpel* arc distinct, nud 
supported on a gynophorc. The lruit* ure drupaceous, 
carved around a central placental process, and 1-eolled. „ 

Beeil solitary, curved : embryo oun ed , albumen absent, P° r example, — what is the area of a pentagon whose 
or small in amount. The plants of this order arc ehieflv ’’d 0 is 20 feet ? \\ c And from the table that tho urea of a 
found in tho forests of the tropical regions of Asi i .mil pentagon whose side is 1 foot equals 1*7201771 ■; thoro- 
An*onoa: none occiir m Kurope. They are remai k- fore, by **.iilti.->!v • t 1 ■■ .. i’icr by 20 9 , or WO, wo And 
able for their nan-otic and biiter principles. (See the area w ,■ * • t -n 1 h-i i,>. i, tho answer of the quea- 
AjrAUtiiTt, Coccrnra Ikiucoj.) turn. With regard to tho cirtlc, it has been bliown m 

Mbnnomtrs, the naiuo applied to art. Gfow*thi, that the cirruinlerenco is nearly equal 

the Anubnptists of Holland after they h>ul placed to the diameter multiplied by 3*141 5», Ac. : and this 
themselves under the loadeishipof a native of Vries- must be remembered when wo want to find thoaroa 
land, named Menno, who engaged to abate the or surface of a circle; the rul® for nhtsining which is aa. 
fanatic seal of his now followers. pSVe As iiiAmbTH ) follows-— 1. Multiply hall tlio circumference by tho* 

Mbnmtbatioit, men-nu-rai'-thun {Lat.mcnsura, mo.- ratlins, and the product will bo tho area. 2. Multiply 
rr.re\ t. 1 thit r si rnco which treats on the measure- th*- # sijuaro of tno diametei by *7K>4, and tho result 
i . . t lie .r;.u v, arcus, uiul solidity of different will also be the area 3. Mu'tiply tho square of tho 
figures or bodies. As mensuration, properly considered, rireuiiifereneo by 0705775, and tho product will like- 
eiubraces geometry and trg . - trv • n 1 . . h sub- aim* be the area. By any of these rules the result 
jecta separate ai tides will *v * ! . resent armed at will bo true, und the area of tbo circle bo 

paper will ho ouly a de\ote ! i ■ •>.'*■ of a 'blamed. The solid content of a rectangular figure la 

few simple formulas which relate more pat ricularly to 'blamed by nmliiphing together its length, height, 
nntbmctieal menburation, if the scienco can bo so and breadth. Tima the solid content of a cube 3 reel 
designated. Anv quantity is ulwuv* men* nr* d b_v si *nu? 'g 1 '* v' 1 . n** 1 *.* 1 r s 1, will bo 3 x lx 2=21 solid feet. 
Other quantity of tno same kind, of a known magnitude, I The i ■ v ■ I n . \ i » • ! orouno is found by the mule 
called the nttuurlnq unit. Thus, for example, a line ■ • thn area of the base into tbo parpen* 

measured by a straight line of a known length, i »n ■. l, and, takiug om*-tlnrd of tho product^ 

1 inch, 1 foot, 1 yard, and bo on. In like maimer i l’he area or surface of a sphere, or solid circle, is 
plane surfaces measured bv a *711 nr, ot which the «mh obtained by multiplvmg its circumference by its dift- 



ken their adhesion. Hence, tho importance to product will bo tho 


the area of the polygon. The foBowin| 
usually given in worn on this subject, 


equares that any plane *urfi»rc is found to contain i< 
called the area, or content, of the surface m question. 
1 he area of a parallelogram, or rect.mgle (*er (iiiowit- 
rax), is found by uiultipl>u.g the height bv the length. 
Tims if we want to find tho area ot a piece of wood 
10 inches long and 5 wide, we multiply 5 ly 10, nud 
the content will be 50 tquare inches. In the mensura- 
tion of land, the unit oi measure is generally the link, 
In order to render tho result less intricate, ’by im 
of tho imperial chain. Thus if the content of a jj 
of ground 675 links long by 425 links broad is denied 
to be known, 575 is multiplied by 425, and the result is 
241,375 huks. But 100,000 square links .ire equivalent 
to an acre ; and# oonsconontly, dividing bv that number, 
we find that the field contains 2 413/5 acres, the 
decimal oi which, on being reduced, will bo found to 
contain 1 rood, 31 percbes ; therefore tho field contains 
9 acres, 1 rood, 31 perches. The area of a triangle is 
found by multiplying tho base by half the perpendicular 
height, and the nau of this product will bn the area. 
The reason of this may be thus deduced —Tho area of 
every parallelogram has been shown to bo equal to its 
length multiplied by its breadth or height; and it is 
well known that every parallelogram is double a 
triangle of the same height or tho same base ; conse- 
quently, the area of a triangle is caaal to half the 
product of ite base and height. To find the area of any 
quadrilateral or four-sided figure, it is only necessary 
to divide it into two triauglea, and by proceeding 
according to the rule last given, the result will be 
obtained. The area of a regular polygon is found by 
multiplying half the perimeter by the perpendicular, 
drawn from the centre to one of the sides, and the 
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.tit inches will lie 3d* 3 1 — K»71 504 square inches. 

The total content of u globe or sphere is found by mul- 
tiplying,— 1. tho eubo of the diameter by 0*6233; or. 
2 by multiplying I ho surface or area by one-sixth of 
tin* diameter. Thus, th« solidity of a sphere whose 
diameter is 3d inches, and whoso area in that case has 
been just shown to be 4071 *6» 4 square inches, would 
bo 4071 ’511 lx »:«*,=. 4071*604 xO- 2 4123 024 solid inches f 
or, by the fir-t n.*e s ,n w*l v - W x *623.732, &c.=> 
thoiames- 1 I «■'■ : v’..*. Tho method 

of measuring land, briefly touched njion at tho com- 
mencement of tluv article, will be found fhUy given 
under the head of Sdbvbtino. In artificers* work 
there are many varieties of measurement used, although 
the usual calculations on the same arc brought oat by 
duodecimal multiplication. In ordor to find tho solid 
content of squared timber, tho mean breadth is multi- 
plied by the mean thickness, and the product by the 
length ; the re«ult being tbo solid content. In round 
or nnsqnared timber, tho content is obtained by mol- 
tiplying the square of a quarter of tho mean circum- 
ference, or of the mean quarter girth by tho length, 
When a tree tapers regularly, according to writers on 
the subject, the girth may be taken at the middle for 
the mean girth, or it msy be taken at both ends, and 
half the sum will be the mean girth. When a tree 
tapers irregularly, however, that is to say, when it it 
thick in some places aud small in others, the girth may 
be taken at tho ends and at equal intervals j in snob 
eases, then, half the sum of the extreme girth, added 
to tho intermediate girths, and then divided by the 
number of intervals between them, will be the oms 
girth required. When hard-wood tree* are told by the 
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cubic foot while growing, along with the body of the 
tree, only such of its branches as arc 4} inches or more 
in quarter girth are measured : if the purchaser has to 
pay for the cutting down of the trees, then he is 
generally allowed the wood from the branches below 
that size to meot his expenses. With reference to 
masonry, briclc-work is measured by the aquure rod in 
Englaud, containing 272$ square feet. When the 
thickness of a wall contains the length of one bnrk 
# and the breadth of anoLher, th.it is to ru», when it is 
about 14 inches, it is reckoned oi standard thu knesa, 
and it is paid for by the tod in nqnnrc measure, paint- 
ers’ work is paid for by tho square yard; but in 
mouldings and jam llmgs of lines and shades, liy tho 
lineal foot. Thcnieasuromnl of imbUs or ol substances 
liable to excise duties, is termed .* .■ T ‘l>c • * tent 
of a cask is usually loluulafcd I» t ■ ■■ * "I 

its length, und the diameter of its middle mid end. ^ The 
rule wLi'h is generally npnlie ' . " v — M i .i’v 

tho length of the cask by I fie f - ■ * 1 .«"■ ■ tile 

bung and head diameters, .Hid tw ice the ninldlc diameter, 
and the whole pioducl of these numbers bv *000172. , 
For instance, suppose till* gauge of a rank whose bung | 
anil head drimetcis lire leqircluel} 02 uiid 21, tho 
middle diameter being HO 2, and the h ligth of the rusk 
being do, is tequired. II. en pmcicdmg in cording to 
tho uboic form ula, 40 x L(12)®x (2ll a x (2xM5) 2)1 x 
•000172 SID 1 gallons, the answer sonant. It would be 
InipoHsible, witbm tho iiutinw limits of the pro: cut 
article, to dilate at length upon the Mibj* et of inciisuia- 
tion, or cien to furm h the reader with n compicheu- 
aivoprerM of the mailer embraced under this desig- 
nation. Those who really would know the seiem c fully , 
must make it their especial study, und the rcadir, 
will find a eupil il digest under the different ui tides 
on measures and mciiMiiatiou, in l)u\id on’s FnictuaJ 
I rath 'mafic* (See, ah< i, (iroMi my, b uuv V Yin c, aud 
TfilGONoUMRY ) 

JlhNiiu, vii'.i'-tl ‘ (Ljl ), in Wot, Mmr, a gen. of 
tho uut. ord. Lidtiufir . Si \cial apocii s me used in 
medicine, and .u sweet lnrln for flan wring, Ac 
Throe lire ollleiul ; l aim 1\ , M. viruhg , °peai mint , Jf. 
mpcrita , peppermint ; and Jf Putctfnnn, pennv loyal 
They all possess td militant und caiiuiiiutiie j *• . I* ■' 

Mrnya.vtius, men-r-un'-iheez (tJr. »n w, :i * 
avfhot, a flower, m allusion to tho tluiulion of the 
flowers), m Dot., n gen. of tho nat. ord. Gcntiunareie. 
If. tryafuil* is known commonly by the names Luck- 
bran, boy-bean, or wirth trefoil. Tho leaves and 
rluzomo arc trano und astringent, and in targe doses 
cathartic and emetic. Tn some puts of Gciinuny the 
plant is employed as n substitute for hops m beer. 

Mercaptan, m ft -< ap' -tii n, inChem , a nnnic* given 
to a ciiarucl mist ic .senes ol compounds dimed imm 
the alcohols bv the substitution ol sulphur for oxygen, 
of which ethjlie morciiptau may be iakon ns tho type. 

Ethylie alcohol. Ethvlie mercaptan. 

0*11.110. C«II s S.JlS. 

Ethvlie merenptnn is a eolonileia transparent mobile 
fluid, with an intensely ulliaeeous smell, boiling at 9(> n 
and freezing at — s*. It is iciv lnllainnmble, burning 
with a blue flume, it is sparingly soluble in wotci, 
but readily so in ether aud alcohol It ioims com- 
pounds with tho UK tula, cormpondiug closely to the 
b) drosulph.itos. 

Me ui MANTUAN, inerhh'-unf-n .'/i, in iiautiral phra- 
seology, a term applied to u vessel einplov ed in the t runs- 
port of goods and urtielcs of eonuueiee, in contra- 
■dut motion to a tuan-of-wnr, or vessel used for warlike 
purposes. Somo of tho best examples ot this class ol 
vessel are the liners and dippers employed m tho Eott- 
Iudian aud Australian traffic, some ot which, although 
sailing merely under canvas, have been known to make 
surprisingly rapid voyuges to and from tlieir respective 
ports. They are generally full-ng'ed shins, although 
many barques are employed. In coast trade and inter- 
colonial trade, usbetweeu the islands in tho West Iudies 
aud the American continent, a lighter class of vessel is 
ttsed,— generally a brigantine, of which a cut is given 
below. This craft, the bngamiue, possesses eminently 
fbst-sailing powers, and used to do much employed 
in the slave-trade, when that truffle wm at the height 
of its infamy. Though the greatest amount of speed 
is sought to do obtained by building tho bows and ante- 
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nor parts of the vessel upon as line lines as possible, 
yet, in the interior,— as, for instance, the hatchway 
and hold,— a large amount of stowage-room is obtained 
by making these last as roomv as is practicable, con- 
sistently with the tonnage ot the ship. 



ULUCHAXT3CAN. 


MmrrnT, in Antrim., the planet nearest tho sun, 
fiorn which it is distant about 30,170,000 miles, or 
hat mine than a thud ol* the Faith's distance, 
its mean sideie.il i evolution is performed in b 7 00928 
"■can bolar dais. Mercurv being un inferior planet, 
w uv s appeal r in the neighbourhood ot tho sun, unit 
is very Seldom visible to the nuked eye. During tho 
nterval winch ellipses between the disappearance of 
Mercury in *1 *» e ■ ■ • and its»rp«;**v ir.i»’r« **i tl v 
i* i ■*. s 1 1 i ■ I ckspot.«‘ .• s . i.« . iv. l 
■ ! • , vvhicli enteis at the eastern margin of tho 

disc, passe* over the centre, and then vanishes. This 
Bpot is Rloremy passing between tho sun and the earth, 
and producing u veutahle partial eclipse of the sun, 
which is culled n imnt.it. 1 he mean distance of Mer- 
cury from the earth is about 2U, 590,000 miles. Tho 
apparent (h.i met f i of Mercury oscillates between 1*1 #/ 
and 1 2" , its i e.il diameter is 3,082 miles, or a little more 
than a third of the diameter of the earth. Mercury va 
tho densest ot the planets, its density being 1*23 S that 
of the earth being taken as unity. The light of Mer- 
cury is bright und twinkling; and when observed 
through a telescope with a high magnifying power, m 
tho evening, regular phases may be observed. 'When 
it emerges from the rays oi the sun, its form almost 
resembles a complete circle; as it recedes from the 
suu, the western part pie-crvcsits circular form, while 
thu eastern region becomes elliptical; gradually it 
changes its hum, and growa more hollow, till it finally 
plunges into the rays of tho sun, resembling a very 
slender crescent. 11 the plunct js observed on the day 
when it emerges in tho i .. i ■ ■■£ lu'n i\o rail ot Tu* 
twilight, and on the folio* _» . ,iv •, li «• -., 1 , 1 a ■ine« ».f 
phenomena will be perceived, only occurring in a re- 
vet se order. Flora these facts it is affirmed that tho 
planet derives the whole or greater part of its light 
imm tho Bun, and that it rovolves round (bat body m 
a eurviliuear orbut, * 

M*bcuht, mer'-kv-re (after the God), symbol Ilg 
(hvdrargyrom), equivalent 100, spec. gray, at — 40 J 
Fahr. 13*30, at GO* Fahr. 13*50. Morcury is one of the 
seven metals known to the aneients, and is, with tho 
exception of bromine, the only element fluid at ordinary 
temperatures. Jt is found m nature in the form of 
cinnabar, or sulphide, in the day-slate and red sand- 
stone underlying the coal-measures. The most fhmone 
cinnabar-mines are those of Almaden in Spain. Idrio 
in Transylvania, and New Almaden in California. It 
is also found in large quantities in China and Japan, 
and at Huancavelion, in Fern. The extraction ox the 
metal from its ore is effected in two ways} either by 
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simple distillation, after having Ant burst off the Mrbcuby, Fpluinatimq. (A % t»PP iiny iri^Vti. 
sulphur, or by mixing the cinnabar Kith iron filings or cvby.) 

lime; in which cue the sulphur forms a fixed sulphide Mercury, Iodides or, in Chom —Mercury forms 
with the iron or calcium, and the metal distils over three iodides,— the green, or eulnodide, lfe.1, formed 
nearly pure. The former process is pursued at Alma- by triturating 127 parts of iodine with 200 of mercury ; 
den; but great wute is common, owing to the lm- the protiodide, Hgl, made l>y precipitating a solution or 
perfect method of condensation adopted. Mercury corrosive sublimate Kith iodide ol potssMum, and an 
also occur?, satire as an amalgam with gold and sill or, unimportant intermediate iodide. The protiodide for 
as an iodide, and u horn mercury, or sul>cliU«ride. Ac bmiodide as it was formerly called) illustrates, wry 
imported into this countiy, it is nearly pure. The curiously, the difference of colour resulting from difTer- 
presence of foreign metals may be detected by shaking enee of form. The precipitate, a hen first formed, is 
np a few draehme in a bottle, and allowing it to remain salmon-colour, but gradually passes into a brilliant 
exposed to the air for a day or two. Should lead or scarlet. It fuses at 400°, and sublimes in yellow 
•ny other metal be present, it may be detected by rhombic tables. By simply rubbing .the yellow suit, 
forming a film of oxide on the bnlliant surface of the or even by touching it with a point, it immediately 
mercury. Any metallie impurity may be removed by Incomes transformed into brilliant red octaliedra with 
digesting the metal in cold dilute nitric acid lor several a square base. 

days. The economio uses of mercury are numerous. Mbrcurt, Nitrites ot, m Chem.— Mercury forma 
It is principally employed in extracting gold and silicr several nitrates. It will bo only necessary to inentio 
from quartz and other matrices in which these metuls two. The «ib it '‘ate, i* unpaid! by 

occur. It forms with them an amalgam or pasty mass, acting on er-i - i ii,i vln the cold, 

from which it may bo separated by dibtilldt nm. The It forms fine colourless crystals with two equivalents of 
great increase it undergoes in volume between tin water. It dissolved m water, it decomposes into tho 
Freezing and boiling points of water renders it usctnl basic nitrate. The nitrate of mercury, Hg<> NO,, is pre- 
for thermometric purposes; and its great speufle paicd by dissolving mercury in excess ot mtnc acia by 
grant y has caused its employment in barometers, it the aid of heat. It may 'be obtained in crystals by 
la used as a ilov eloping agent m the daguerreotype, xposing the solution in nitric acid to a freezing 
Tho cliemift evt it iita'csd of water, for coHectiuf mixture; but if solution in water be attempted, a basic 
gases which would bo absorbed by the latter lluid nitrate is formed. 

»V ill many metals it tuims a pasty mass, termed Mbki lkt.Omdis.'of, in Chem —Moreurv forms two 
an amalgam. This properly is taken advantage ot oxides,— the bitch, or *ubuTiili’, Ilg.O, and tho red, or 
in the extraction of gold and siherliom tlicir matures, oxide, Hg(>, both oi which bum salts with uuds. Tho 
as stited above; in tho tunnulniluro of mirrors and mboxidc, though a strong base when in combination, 
in gilding. An amalgam of two parts of zinc and foui s very unstable when isolated. It ^obtained by 
parts of meieury is u'-ed to give a partinlly metallic .ubhniatmg finely li ligated calomel with solution of 
btirfaco to the rubbers of frictional electric inailiuifs nUabh or soda, anil washing the black prccipitato 
It readily unites with /me, and is rubbed on the plute* vith cold water. It i* decomposed by a stiotig light, 
of that metal in voltaic batteries to pi otect them from ir a gentle heat, into the red oxido and the met ul. 
the notion of tho acid* in winch they are immersed. I ho red oxide may be made by exposing metullio 
The anialgAin? lormcd with oilier met id* are mum- iry to a ciinenl of air at or more readily by 

port.int. Mercury freezes into a malleable mass ut decomposing the nitiato by he.it. It is thrown down 
— 40°, and boils at about tlfiw 0 Fulir. It wii* supposed u» i* a yellow powder when potash nr soda is added to a 
onetime to be non-volatile at ordinary feuijici atm es, olutnm ot corrosive siiblnn.itc. Tho precipitated 
but the experiments of Karbten prove ih it even at .11! ' »xi«le dues not dill'ei from the red form, out appears 
the volatilization of tho n.i tn’ i :•* 1 !e V. 1 , alien merely mulct uhir variation. r l hi* oxide, when 

pure it is not tarnished by « v, ■ m 1 i • ■■,>!'• * heated, become* converted into the metal and oxygen 
not decompose water at any temper dm e Healed in gas, and was used both, analytu ally ami synthetically 
a current of uir to 700° or 600 ’ , it become* gradually bv Lavoiaier, m tho determination of tho composition 
conveited into the red oxide. Tlydroi liloric acid does of atmonphciie air. 

not act upon it, either hot or cold. Sulphuric acid doe* Mrki uhy, Suli inn's op —There are several sul- 
not nllect if in fhe cold , but when heated, sulphur mis ph.de* ot mercury, the most lmpoit.mt til which ib that 
aud gasis foimcd, which ] *■»-«» .■ v.iv, !. iv > g the sub- loimed by decomposing with water the sulphato of 
sulphate of the metal belt *-lr n.i . acid d _ to a tiibaaic insoluble 

olves it readily, nitrate ot mercury and .deutoxido of yellow sulphate, known a* turf nth mutrul. 
nitrogen being’loi uied. In combination with sulphur, Mnu chi, Si M'Uidi k or, in t’heni. — There are two 
it l* used m the urts as the pigment vermilion, it is sulphides of meiourv, — Ibe sal sulphide, llg^S, and the 
extensively employed in medicine us a cathartic And sulphide, IfgS. The first h lormcd »* a black pio- 
alterative. By tntuintion with saccharine or oleagi- cipilate when a solution of an alkaline sulphide is 
Bon# substances, it admit* of being minutely divided, gradually added to a solution of a uubnalt of mercury, 
and a small portion become* oxidized, to which the The sulphide exists a* emnxbar in the mineral kingdom, 
properties of mercurial ointment uppenr to be owing. It i* r *'!■• •**? 11 lv nsvcrmihon, by rubbing together 

MxBcrRY, CuLOHinRS op, in Chcru.— Mercury foims 300 pa si and 11 1 part* of sulphur in a 

two chlorides, — the subcldondi*, or culomel, ilg 9 Cl, mortar tor two or throe hour*. The black sulphide 
and the prulochlonde, IlgCl/or corrosive sublimate, obtained is thrown into a solution of 75 parts of 
These two compounds are oltcn mentioned m old text- hydrate ol potash to *1 ' '(» ot water, und kept at a tern- 
books a* tho protochloude aud bichloride ot mercury peiuturo of 122° Fahr , until the whole has assumed a 
respectively. In fart, tho popular name of corrosive line red colour. The tulphulc exists also m a black 
sublimate is biulilondo of mcicury. Calomel is much form, obtained by precipitating a salt of mcriuiy 
used in medicine, and i* generally prcpaied by tntu- with sulphuretted hydrogen. It is transformed by 
rating 13 part* oi tho metal with 17 of Hie chloride sublimation into the red variety, 
until no metallic globule* are visible The mixture ib Meridian, mc-rul'-c-un (tioiu the Lat. meridiet, tho 
then sublimed, and the calomel is deposited in fibrous mid-day), is, in Abtron., the great circle of the sphere 
masses. Tho chloride or corrosive sublimate is made which passe* through the earth's surface and tho 
on a large scale by mixing two end a half parts ot sul- zenith of the spectator. It 19 consequently tho circle 
phate of mercury with one part of common salt and on which the latitudes of place* are reckoned, com- 
subliming in glass vessels. Coirosivo sublimate is rncucmg from the equator, which it intersects at right 
soluble in 1G parts of cold water ; and in three of hot angles. What is termed the lurcutrxalmcruUan is the 
water its solution decomposes, and CAlomel is riepn. *it e jv’e formed by tho intersection of tho surface 
sited if exposed to the light. Ether and alcohol boll- . .lb by the jpl.ino passing through tho poles 

dissolve it freely. It is an exceedingly powerful and and tho spot on which fhe spectator may be standing, 
tend poiaoft Its antidote is white ol epg, with which The fir$t mertdiun is the meridian from whieh longu 
it forms an insoluble compound. With oxygen it times ore reckoned : it differs occordingly, as its posi- 

forms three oxychlorides. Itisuaedm dyeing and calico- ' * — - 

printing, and in photography; also u medicine in 
certain skin diseases. 
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from Paris ; that of England from Greenwich, fto. (Set 
XiAVXtudi aws Loir oitvdb.) The meridian of a globe 
is a brass ring in whioh it is inclosed, and capable o' 
being moved round in any direction. This men 
dian is graduated with meridian lines, traced generally 
16° from eaeh other; so that the difference of longi- 
tude corresponds to any hour of time. 

Mbbikaid. mer'-moid (from Ang.-Hox. mere, the sea. 
and m aid) t a fabulous creature, described by seamen 
as possessing a figure, the upper part of which is like a 
woman, while the extremities are those of a fish. 
Mermaids are usually represented with long hair, 
which they are believed to be constantly combing 
The supposition, no doubt, owes its origin to the 
appearance of some of the cetaceans, os the phocae, 
which at a distance resemble the desonxition given o! 
the mermaid. 

Msrulxus, mer-id-le-us, in Bot., a gnn. of Fungi, 
The species fif. lacrymam t and vaeiutor are two of t‘ 
fungi which occnr in tho dry rot of timber. 

iaisninaYAOHJB, or Ficowba, ne-Bem-bri-ai f -se-s 
(Gr. meeembrut, mid-day; anthemon , flower), in Bot.. 
the Ieo-plant or Fig-mangold font., a nat. ord. ol 
Dicatylcthnes, sub-class Calunjloras, having tho follow- 
ing essontml characters Succulent herbs or Bhruhs, 
With Simple oxstipulato leaves; sepals definite, gene, 
rally more or less united to llm ovary; petals very 
unmeroiis, or absent; stamens pengynous, ovury 
inferior or nearly superior ; styles distinot; placentas 
exile, free, central, or parietal. Fruit capsular o- mile- 
hisoent. Heed with a curved or spiral embryo on the 
outside of mealy albumen. Tho plants of tiaia ordei 
are natives exclusively of warm and tropical regions. 
There ore 10 genera and Urt speoios. Boveral are 
edible, others yield largo quantities of eoda whon 
burnt. (Nee next article.) 

MnsnwnitrMiTiiBMVif, mo-asm-hri-Hn'-the-mum (Gr 
m»rai6ria, mid-day; anthemon, flimei), in Bot., the 
typical gen. of tne nat. ord. Jllcscmhry neets. The 
species M, cryntnlUnum is I he ire-plant, so called 
from its surf nee being studded with little watery 
vesicles of an ico-hkc apuearaneo. Its ashes contain 
a large proportion of soda. The leaves and fruits of 
some species are eaten by tho natives of Houth Africa. 

Mnsvitufflu, mes'-mor-tzm, a term generally upplii'd 
to the phenomena of animal magnetism, and so called 
after .the name of Mcsiner, its ill at propounder, wh< 
lived in the latter purt of tho 18th century. Up to th< 
present day, the phenomena of moHmeribm have not 
been Hat^foctorlv accounted for: but originally it 
was supp- - I lint an antilogy really existed between 
the nc'i hi 1 1 ill- mineral magnet and human energy. 
Animal magnetism— an incorrect but convenient 
phrase— may be descrilied as a power which a stronger 
Is supposed to be able to exert over a weaker person, 
or a healthy over a diseased ; whereby, through a mere 
exertion *.f the will in some eases, but more generally 
by this meanB accompanied by stroking with tho bauds, 
the former throws the lattor into a state of sleep. 
Dnring tins state, certain peculiar sensations are 
experienced, which arise from neivoun excitement, 
and may have good effects upon tho health of tho 
patient. Tho method by which mesmerism is gerlernJly 
performed is as follows:— Tlio patient is placed in a 
sitting posture, in a convenient elbow-ohair or conch. 
Tho mesmeriser, seated on a chair a little more elevated, 
and at tho distance of about a foot from the pAtient, 
collects himself for some moments, during which he 
takes tho thumbs of the patient between his two fingers, 
so that the interior parts of the thumbs are in contact 
with one another. ITe Axes his eyes upon the eyes of 
the patiout, and remains in this position till ho feels 
that an equal degree of heat is established between 
the thnmbs of both parties. Withdrawing bis hands, 
he then places them on the shoulder, where he allows 
them to remain for about a minute, and then conducts 
them slowly, with a very slight friction, along the arms 
to tho extremity of the fingers. This operation is 
oalled a pass, ana is repeated five or six timer •Passes 
are then made over the rest of the body, ending finally 
with several transvere -passes before the face and 
breast, at the distance of from three to foir inches, tho 
hands being approximated to eaeli other and then 
separated abruptly. There are many variations of 
the mesmeric process, but the result, when there is 


no obstacle or deranging cause, is that the patient falls 
involuntarily into a kind of tranoe, the progressive 
sensations of which. have been thos classified by Kluge, 
a German philosopher.— The first degree, called 
making, presents no remarkable phenomena. The 
intellect and the senset still retain their usual powers 
and susceptibdities. In the eeeond degree, called half* 
aleep, or the imperfect crisis, most of the eensee still 
remain in a state o! activity, that of vision only 
being impaired, the eye withdrawing itself gradually 
from the power of tho will. In the third degree, called 
tho magnetic or meemerio eleep , the senses refuse to 
perform their respective functions end the patient is 
Unconscious. In the fourth degree, oalled eimple som- 
nambulism , or the perfect crisis, the patient is said to 
“ wake, as;t were within himself, andnis consciousness 
returns." He is in a state which oannot be oalled 
sleeping or waking, but which appears to be something 
between the two. In the J\fth degree, oalled lucidity, 
nr lucid vision, the patient » plaoed in what is oalled 
the state of self-intuvtum. In France, and in tlnsoonntry 
lenerally, this state is called clairvoyance t in Germany, 
heUeehcn. When m this state, he » said to have a clear 
knowledge of his own internal mental and bodily state, 
is enabled to oalonlate with accuracy the phenomena 
of disooBn which will naturally and inevitably oer or, and 
to determine what are their most appropriate and offeo- 
tuul remedies. In the sixth degree, oalled universal 
lucidity, the lucid vmon, possessed in tho formor degree, 
oxtonds to all olgccts, noar and at a distance, in space 
and timo. Many persons, however, who practise mes- 
merism, are sceptical with regard to the existence of 
the two last degrees, although such oases are re- 
corded by the best authorities on tho subject. The 
dispassionate investigation of mesmerism has been 
shunned by men or science, on account of tho 
imposture of some and the credulity of others of its 
professors. M. Ueichenbach, a distinguished German 
chemist, gave a more scientific aspect to the 
phenomena of auimal magnetism, by stating that lie 
uid discovered a now fferro in nature, called the Od 
force, or Odyln. Ho regarded this as a peculiar force 
in nature, the presenooor which could only bo detected 
by persons of a highly susceptible nntare. As, however, 
bis conclusions were arrived at principally through tho 
medium of others, and those in a morbid state, his 
booty has boon generally rejected. Electro-biology is 
inly another form whioh the public exhibition of 
animal-magnetism has assumed. Sleep is produoed by 
making persons gase foy a certain length of tune on a 
~»iece of money which is placed in tho hand. In sus- 
ceptible individuals, this produces a kind of cataleptic 
deep, in which they exhibit all the phenomena of the 
mesmeric state.— lief. An Inquiry into the Origin , Pro* 
Trees, and Present State qf Animal Magnetism, by J . 
C. Colquhonn ; Foreign Renew, vol. v. ; and Braid's 
NcurypnoUtgy ; or, the Rationale qf the Nervous Sleep . 

Muss, mess (from Fr. m ids, a dish of meats), in 
nantical language, denotes any particular company or 
olass of tho crew of a ship who mesa together, or, in 
ither words, partake of their meals in company ; as the 
mn~room mess, &o. In the army, the word mess is 
•apatite of a more extended signification, as it applies 
:o tho whole of the oineers of a regiment, who in a 
species of club mess together. Tho moss is kept up 
\iy a certain proportion contributed from oach officer's 
•»y. Tho funds thus collected are termed the mess 
’ unds , out of which all expenses connected with the 
netunlling department of the officers are defrayed. 
A bottle of wme is supplied to each officer every day 
it mess gratis, on the part of the commander-in-chiet : 
t is termed the “ Jtogenfs allowance, " on account of 
its Wing instituted by George IV. when regent. 

Mfhsbkgxb-it-Adms, mee'-zen-jer, in Sootland, is 
in officer cmplovod to execute the writs issued from 
he superior courts. Each messenger is obliged to 
‘rod security for the proper performance of his official 
lutics, which require to be executed with great pre- 
lsion, as they are not only amenable to questions 
’ogarding the liberty of tbe subject, but upon the 
egnl accuracy of some of their aete the title to 
.ended property may afterwards depend. 

Mbssbbofb, Kura's or Qvbbws, certain officers 
implored under the secretaries of state, who are 
.ept ui readiness to oarry despatches either at hone 
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ob Abroad. They were formerly employed for soma* electrolypio decomposition. Metals difllsr considerably 
the secretaries* warrants for the apprehension of in their structure, not only with regard to each othro 
persons aceosed of high treason; and in such cases ii bnt in relation to themselves. Some are crystallines 
was not at all oneommon for them to detain their as sine, antimony, and bismuth t others an granular, 
prisoners at their own honsos. As a remarkable like pig-iron; others fibrous, like bar iron and oopperi 
Instance of this practice, we may mention that in the while some few axe columnar, like grain-tin i ana eon* 
year 1713, the ambassador of Morocco was taken into clioidal, as m some brittle alloys,— speculum metals ft* 
custody by a king's messenger, on January 0, ant' mstanco. Two of thepnnolpsl physical characteristics 
was not released until July It, a space of six months, of metals are, ductility, the properly of being perma* 
Mbspjjxs, mctf-pi-luM (Gr. mespuon), in Bot., a gen, ncntly extended by traction, as in wire-drawing, and 
of tho net. ord. Jlosaceer. If, geraanica is one of our malleability, which is the property of extending in a& 
orchard trees, yielding tho peculiar fruit called tin directions under the human: r. The following *V»if 


medlar. 

UnesUB, nei-ei'-ah, a ITebrowword, signifying rl tho 
Anointed," and apphod, oe expressive of eminence, t 
our Sanour. In the Greek translation from the ori- 
ginal, the word is read Chrutos; alienee oar Christ 
It was tho custom of tho Jewish nation to anoint all 
high personages, as kings, Ac. ; and thus the title w ai 
applied to Jesus on amount of his high portion, as next 
to God himself. Tho Jews, however, deny tlmt tho 
Messiah has jot come, and they arc looking out for and 
expecting his arrival, m or- ,a> r t! at tl-r r tnv 1 v* »• .? 
nation may bo restored to u » f- r* er i*.»* ii" * i 

MxatTA, me-eu'-ii, m Hot., a gen. of tho not ord. 


show that these properties aco distinct 


Malleability . 

Ductility . 

Gold. 

Gold. 

Fiber. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Vlatmum. 

Tin 

Iron. 

Platinum, 

Nickel. 

Lead. 

Copper, 

Zinc. 

Zinc. 

Iron. 

Tm. 

Nickel. 

Lead. 


M bhua,' mc-cu'-d, m Hot., a gen. of tho nnt ord. The power of metals for conducting electricity is 
fluttfera. Tho Bpeuies constituting it nro remarkable shown in the following table from Matthiosseu (Pitt, 
for their very hard timlicr. Tho flowor-huds of Jf. Tratu. lfcUJ) 


f erred occur in tho bazaars of India under tho name 
of Nag-r>ie*ar. they are highly esteemed! for their 
fragrana* 1 . which somewhat resembles that of \ inlets. 
In Bengal, these llowcr-buds, us well us tho leaves ol 
she same plant, are employed as antidotes to suake- 
poisene. ft is named m honour of two celebrated 
Arabian physicians und botanists, father and son, 
who resided at Damascus, ami llourishod m thn bth 
and 0th centunos. 

Mbtallubgy, mediW-lur-ge (Gr. metnllon, metal; 
ergon, work). — Percy defines metallurgy ns "tho 


ergon , work). — Percy defines metallurgy ns "tho 
art of extracting metals from their ores, und min] 
them to various process's of manufacture ” The ii. 
first extracts tho ores from tho curtli, and l»y median- 
ical processor of drossing frees them fr< m foreign 
matter more or less completely, so us to render ti 
fit for treatment by t^e Tho bet-t wnj oi 

ae iiimi 11 j a V. 1 1 »! : >f metallurgy is by 


Silver 100* at32°Fohr, 

Copper .... (19*03 

Gold 77’1W 

Ziua 29 03 

Iron 10*81 

Tin 12*30 

Lead .. .. 8*33 

Antimony . 4*03 

Bismuth ... l*2Jr 

Their power of eonduetnig heat is exhibited In tbf ( 
following t able by Woidciunua and Franz :— 


ie imp 1 j a ■•*. a ■ i I •! .. t ->r metallurgy is by 

I inclici .v * p«'<! * 1 1* ■ ■ .i'l processes of smclt- 
ug as earned on in different localities both ut borne 

and abroad. An excellent acquaintance with the sub- The order or conductivity ror heat and elootrtoity is 
Ject may, however, ho gained liy the Rtudy of such nearly tho aniiic. bo much for the physical properties 
Docks ns Percy’s "Metallurgy," Knrstcn’s "Sy»tem f metals. Chemically speaking, tliey may be divided 
of Motullurgy," and Le Pluy’s "Traiti< do Mttal- nto seven pnnci]i.il groups:— 1. Tho metals of tho 

•» i.w . . ..r ii. ..ii ...i. - 


Silv 

100* atl2 9 0. 

Copper 

7J*« 

Gold .. 

KV3 

T.n 

11*5 

Iron .... 

11*0 

Lend ... 

8*5 

UiMuuth 

J’8 


The order of conductivity for heat and elootrtoity is 


largi*,’’ aocompnnied by a clo«e oxnminulion of the alkalies,— nntabsiuin, Bodium, hthium, rubidium, 
typical ores, tho lllubtrations of tho \nnous processes ?u.*num. They all huvo an intense affinity for oxygon, 
of smelting, and tlio sections and draftings of furnaces, und decompose water at ordinary temperatures. They 


—of which there is n most complete collection at the form two or more oxides, both soluble in water. 
Museum of the School of Mines, Jcrmyn Street. Thallium is supposed by Lamy to belong to this group 
Metallurgical processes are divided into dry un i wets mt the experiments or Crookes, its discoverer, pros 


tn« orainary proccs 
method of reducing the saino metal from its solution 
in hydrnchlono acia by means of iron, maybe taken 
as examples of these 1 * g p .■ 1 d.i *n i i Tf. ** met hods 
of reducing tho vono". • i. :.d - I* i t* i t i«« i will bo 
found described under their respective heads. 

Metals, metafile (Lat. mitnllum, a metal).— Metals 
may bo divided into class'" r. 1 "*'* to two systems, 
tho one having for its i physical, tho 

Other the chemical properties of those bodies. Percy 
(Metallurgy, vol. i.) classifies them according to their 
fusibility, including however only the o ■ .*i. ■ r ■ t il- 
In his clasaifloAtion. a. Fusible helair r. . • . i *, 
lead, Ac. b. Funblfi above redness, but at temperatures 
easily attainable tn furnaces, — copper, gold, Ac. c. 
Fusible only at the highest heat ait (unable in furnace*, 
—nickel, manganese, Ae. dt Practically tr fusible in 
ordinary furnace*,-— platinum, indium, Ac. He also 
divides them into— a. Fixed metals, — gold, copper, 
Diokel, Ao. b . Volatile metals : after fusion, cadmium, 
Ac. : enthout fusion, rassina diretile from the solid 


cod group.— II. Tho metals of the alkaline earths,— 
nr n"i l p4 rr-rti'.m l (i. 1 e nm, mngnertnm. These metals, 
in' i!.i eu'i, ! i of niuMicMum, which seems closely 
allied to zinc in many of its properties, decompose 
water at all temperatures, and form one oxide pretty 
solublo m water.— III. Metals of the earths,— alumini- 
i-i, I'l'ie-num, eon urn, and seven others of grant rarity. 

aro insoluble m water, and they do not 

composo wator at ordinary temperatures.— IV. 
Sdctuls analogous to tin,— zinc, cadmium, cohalt, nickel, 
irai.r.-j, iron, chromium, manganese. These metals, 

I ".i d l » dull redness, decompose the vapour of watei 
when transmitted ovur them, becoming converted into 
oxides while hydrogen escapes. Three of them, iron, 
chiomium, end manganese, form powerful acids.— 
V. Metals forming powerful acids with oxygen,— tin, 
titanium, molybdenum, tungsten, vanadium, arsenic, 
antimony, tellurium, and one or two more.— VL The 
next group contains bismuth, copper, load, and thal- 
lium. metals which exert no decomposing action on 


wido range, from lithium *398, which is lighter than any The last group contains the noble metals, meronryi 
known fluid, to osmium, which is as high as 21*5. All silver, gold, platinum, ana the heavy metale associated 
metals bear a definite form of crystallization, which . with it. These metals do not decompose water at aa f 
it produced principally in three ways,— by slow solidities-' temperature, and have so feeble aa affinity for oxygen, 
tion alter fusion, by condensation from vapour, and by | that I* ’ 
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allied to arsenic in some of its properties), are reduced 
far below a red heat. Tellurium, arsenic, and antimony 
form connecting links between the metallic and non* 
metallic dements, being allied to the phosphorus and 
eulphnr group in many of their chemichl properties. 
As our knowledge of these valuable and interesting 
bodies extends, uses are found for many raw metals, 
their rarity decreasing with tho demand, Bodmin, 
lithium, aluminium, magnesium, tungsten, cerium, 
uranium, are instance* of this ; and no doubt ns tho 
aeiences of metallurgy and chemistry progress, many 
other metals, at present only seen in tho laboratory, 
snll become common in the workshop. 

Mstauibidxb, me-tdm'-e-ridcz (Or. met a, together; 
mere*! apart), contain tho same centesimal competition, 
but differ so completely in thnr ij1i>-i* al and chenuc.il 
characters aa to he considered dcdinet; thin, acetate 
Of methyl and formic ether, iruit, sugar, ami hydrated 
r lactic and acetic acid, have respect it ely t lie same e* im- 
position in 100 parts, but are essentially different in 
their properties. Tho formula* adopted fur the brat 
two Of these mil illustrate this — 

Acetate of Methyl. 

O a n a O a UJI a O,s(C,l<»OJ, and 

Formic ether. 

o«n a o v c.iio.-.(c«ii a o«) 

It win be seen from this that tho ultimate atoms of 
C.HandOaro grouped together m two different nays. 

Mst iMOKPirosiR, mrV-il-mor’-fo -''* ( fir i 

morphe , iorm), tiansformatiou ; l . • i !..u.. ■ • 1 1 i 
or thing into another form. 1 . ■■ ,i ■ I 1 i \ • 
hinds of metamorphosis, — tho one real, tho other appa- 
rent. Tho metamorphosis of Jupiter into u bull, uud 
of Minerva into an old woman, wore only appai cut, 
whilst tho transformations of Lycaou into a wolf, and 
of Araohno into a spider, were held to be real meta- 
morphoses. Tho idea of mct.iiiioiphnsis presents a 
great charm to tho active imagination of nations m 
the first stages of their history ; and early man, unable, 
from lus limited knowledge, to refer t* ».* . • 1 

nature to their propor onuses, allow* b . 

to asoribo these mysteries to metainorpl. 'I 1 ■ 
tho ancient nietaiuornhost s include somo ullegoucal 
meaning. Ovid's collection of narrnti\es respecting 
tho chango wrought by the power ot tlio gods oi driven 
and llomo is a history ot transformations poetically 
related. In Natural llistory, the' word metamorphow 
is occasionally applied to any clmngo iu tho organiza- 
tion of matter; as for instauue, tho trnnslormntion of 
food or rsin into animal or vegetable oiganio sub- 
stances; but tho term is moro strictly applied to tho*o 
•udden changes in tho lorin of things which are so 
obvious and interesting to even tho uusciciitillo ob- 
server; as tho oliango of tho jiupa into a lmtterily, 
to quoto an instance from the insect world. (Hce 
IVSECT-TaAirSFOBHATIONB ) 

Hetaphob, met' -a -for (Or. meta, o\ cr, and 
I carry), a llgnro in ithet., expressing a - ; 

similitude, that is to say, oun that is exemplified in a 
^single word. Tho metaphor is triuislcned, as its name 
implies, ftom tho subject to which it properly b nI - 
to another to which it is added m order to co . a .i 
peculiar sense. It must bo merely an epithet or an 
auxiliary term; whence arises its difference tram Cow- 
PAJBiSOjr (which tee). Thus, to say “that man is a 
serpent" is a metaphor; whereas “ that man is like a 
serpent ” would be a comparison, or similitude. In 
respect to this latter quality, tho metaphor mav ed her 
. put toomething animate or intellectual lor something 
inanimate and material; for ctiit'K may sav, 

“the wrath of tho sea,” f, l» *i.i m. 1 r so es to 

represent water as endowed with will. As those im- 
pression! which we reeoivo through tho senses arc the 
liveliest, so the designation of things spmtuol by imago} 
taken from the material world may often produce a 
striking effect. Brevity and power are tho character- 
iaticsof the metaphor; while novelty shoe s tho original 
wit « unexpected contrast may thus produco on eiicct 
snbllma and ridiculous m tho highest degree. 

MxSAVHXBXbs. met'-a-fz-ikt (Car. ta meta faphntiln), 
•►a word probably msnufaotured by Audronicus ltho- 
ffleus, the first oditor of Aristotle,— when taken in its 
widest signification, is a terra applied to the philosophy 
of mind a general, Considered in its mo*e special 
132 
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senses, it is synonymous with (1) psychology, or that 
branch of science that deals particularly with the mani- 
festations or phenomena of mind; ana (2) with onto- 
logy, as it is called, or with the rational inferences to 
be derived from those phenomena. Thus, the term ia 
properly applied to two sots of mental manifestations,— • 
to phenomenal psychology on tho one hand, and to 
inferential psychology on the other. In the former 
department, the phenomena of facts of consciousness 
may bo studied in themselves simply as such’ and such 
mental appearances, or they may he studied in their 
necessary and universal manifestations as euoh and 
such laws of mind. In tho latter, again, or tho soienoe 
of being, as it has been called, the facts of conscious- 
icss, as such, simply form the ground-work of legiti- 
i cor.r'Tior* rr-pivl •.*::* the existence of something 

1 • l ii 1 d I'. % mil i!—t • wn immediate phenomena. 

•• >i ■, nd'V-l, inentid modes and their laws, 

the other investigates, so far as this can be done, tho 
existences of self, tho world, and Deity. It muse ho 
distinctly understood, from first to last, that tho 
t nenee of heing, properly so called, can make no pre- 
t( unions to a deductive d priori knowledge ot its ob- 
jects. The human mind can and does logically know 
not lung of things in themselves; mind, or matter, or 
Deity, per tr, can only be known, if known at all, by 
m.in. In mi the phenomena or manifestations which 

0. 1ch redpei lively casts on tho mirror of the human 
coiisi lousness. It is simply by the effects revealed to 

i v tieh objects that thmr existence can approvi- 

1. ■ .v be concluded. If certain appearances come 

I ' in tho toil ol the mind, certain inferences arc, 
und even must lie, mado from those appearances 
respecting the existences that are implied ny them. 
Til n word, no rational induction of the mental pheno- 
mena, legitimately considered and followed out, can 
help binding tlio investigator in tho heart oi conclu- 
sion, or in least surmises, respecting tho existence 
id the soul, of the universe, mid of God. Bo much 
lor the science ot being, or xuctjphyfaics proper. To 
take lip now psychology proper. It was cindoinary m 
tins country, previous to tbo time ot Kant, to lesolvo 
nil the phenomena of the human numl either into 
llndoi standing and ‘Will, or, which was Iraidly a pre- 
ferable arrangement of them, to classify them into tho 
Intellectual und Active powers. The former ter- 
minology was lnhcutcd by Locke from the Middle 
Ages, t 1 ..* I i 4i i, 1 !. '.i .1 Mvdhhvtopunly. 

hunt w ■ I » ns 1 i 1 . v I e p* 1 ■■ .»m« in ot con- 

sciousn "•..»! j . I i i Vi I celuig and 

1 >rsu e, and Will. This threefold cLacHilication wav 
considered *o happy hv philosophers, that every one of 
any distinction immediately adopted it as soon as it 
came to lus knowledge. Consciousness, it must bo 
remarked, is by no means one ol those faculties. It 
i*, propel ly, the mind itself in such nr such a state or 
condition of activity or passivity. Consciousness 
1 ‘i,i‘i "tIk \ and to all of llto above threc- 
*■ i* In | ■ i .■ 1 If I know, I must bo conscious 

of knowing , it I led, 1 must be conscious ot feeling; 
il I will, I must be conscious of willing. Thus, uon- 

19 tlio conditiou of ull mcntul energy. A 
I* 1 ;• v’ of consciousness is nil but a philosophy 

of tho mind, and mind nml cou^uousmcss ai»* ollen 
used synonymously. Tho follow mg is Sir William 
Hamilton’s distribution of conMuousncss or nuud.— 
I. Fart*, Phenomena, Hrnpiric.il Psychology; and 
under those ho would consider the C\i.iti.)in, Pci huge 
■md Conative Powers of Will aud Dceirc. J. Lane, 
Norn dogv, national Psychology; and under these he 
would consider the laws of our Cognitions (or Logic), 
the laws ot our Feeling* or JEsthetic (ortho Beaut iful, 
Ac ), and the laws of our Conations or Moral Philo- 
sophy (or Ethics), and Political Philosophy. 3. Jfc- 
Ontology, Inferential Psychology; aud under 
these ho would consider the Being ot God, and tho 
Immoitahty of tho Soul, Ac. As these subjects have 
been, nr are to be, taken ap m this hook, the only sub- 
let that now remains is the facts of consciousness 
themselves. Consciousness in itself, and in its spheres 
of application, has a double potency, a twofold region 
over which it rules. There w an internal and an ex- 
ternal consciousness,— the one taking eognisanee of all 
our meutal states, properly so called, the other taking 
cognizance, through the senses, of the outer world, and 
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the peculiar forms of external perception. Sensation 
proper » the consciousness wbiofc sc have of certain 
affections of our bodily organism, and usually ascribes 
to the outer world the aource or cause of those a flec- 
tions. Perception proper, again, is the consciousness 
which we hate of our oodily organism, — as extended, 
figured, and so forth ; and in and through this con* 
aciousnesi, the immediate apprehension of an externa 1 
material world, llius, sen-atum is the consciousness 
trhiwh wo have of the secondary qualities oi nutter, 
as they are called; namely, colour, tuMe, Amour, 
flavour, and aound; and perception is the cons* lonsuess 
which we possess of the primary qualities ot matter; 
vix., trmul extension, divisibility, size, density oi*| 
rarity, shape, situation, and sofoith. Sensation and 
perception co-cxiM in au inverse ratio, as bir >\ ilium 
Hamilton has shown, in c Ji of the five senses In 
the senses of tuneil and t iste, fur example, thes»ei.9j- 
tional or subjective element is so obtiusmi ai to be 
universal! \ regarded as quito special. Agun, those of 
hearing, sight, and touch urc neuily us universally, 
though not quito so coircctlv, regarded ns objective 
or perceptional. In other terms, the sente* ot smell 
andtaite aro utu J'v r- »: 1 1 * vehicles oi pleasure 

and pa’ii, while I ■ i* ■ \ sight, and touch, 

are stewed us informing us respecting the mntcnal 
attributes of aound, colour, and icsiituncc. Yet 11 c 
latter quality— that ot resistance— h* longs more pecu- 
liarly and obtrusively to the locomotive furullv, as it 
has been called, nr the power winch the living body 
pos: al f . utn 

another. It is this faculty which first informs us im- 
mediately of the existence of au extra-organic mm Id 
Tho external world, pievious to the exercise of tin. 
power, is w liol’y intro-organic , but u> soon us the will 
chooses to excit its iMiorgv, we are immediately con- 
sciovcf '■•flernig a resistance to it, uud tc 

tho I ■ .1. p «■ i at o no and the same time. In 

addition to the fivo senses, there is sometini 's lerng- 
nizeda muscular sense, or the pceult ir roust lousiu -s 
we experiences on the movement of uliuib. Niiili me 
tile feelings ot lussitude, of fatigue, of ennui, of 
restles-ncss. Tins sense, it ij obvious, can give us no 
information of anj thing s ue the special slates oi out 
own neryous organism. 3 here is n seventh sense, the 
tactus venereus, ns Julius Kcalig<*r eallid it, which is 
obtrusively subjective. In addition to tho prmnrv 
and original powcis possessed by the senses, tjicie is 
a secondary or ncquurd power, whuh home id them 
obtain by tho education of cxpriieme. Sue h are llu* 
knowledge of distance and of solidity, wlm li every one 
of us at Arst sight asm be* to the sense of Mglit, ami 
which is no less dcmou.Mi.vMv ceita’n to be thrived 
originally from the sense ot tniuh. It is only b> a 
Bones of oft-rejiented judgments respet ting tie* colour 
and the coninaidtivc si/e id objei ts, that we lent n to 
ascribe to each t-oiucthuig like its piopei distance and 
Bize, and this always at lust in conjunction with the 
sense of touch. 

It has been already observed that eon-eiousness pro- 
perly belongs to whatever occupies the regards of the 
mind, be it an external ohiect or an internal one, 
n thought, a feeling, or a volition. Consciousness is 
in every mind occasionally clear or liulistimt, ne- 
oording to the degree ot attention which is given to the 
objects of consciousness# A to tho objects of emi- 
flcmusness indistinct? This arises, ccctcm paul.tu , 
from the degree of altoution being obstructed au<l 
faint which » biought to bear on those objei ts. 
Aro the objects of consciousness clear? This aitscs 
from the degree of attention given to them be „* 
intrnso and free. It is impossible here to pursue 1 * 
subject of indistinct or uuconseiou9 states of mind, 
but those who are cunous will And much interesting! 
■peculation on an obscure subject in tho “petite* 
perceptions'* of Leibuitz, and tho “latent modifica- 
tions* ot Sir William Hamilton. Attention then may 
be defined as consciousness in pursuit of a definite 
object, or consciousness intensified. And it is to bo 
observed that attention often exists to a high degree 
where volition has no place whatever. Such, for 
example, as when ono is excited by some violent pas- 
sion, It m notorious that the will, exert itself how it 
may, cannot withdraw the mind from fixing its most 
violent attention on the object of admiration or dis- 


like, until the passion hay in somo decree cooled. Of 
coarse, where tho will and the attention go together, 
or where tho will and tho detiro point in the same 
direction, it is then that we may be said fully to bo 
conscious of the objects which occupy us. Attention, 
then, being necessary to every act of consciousness, 
and particularly to ev or V clear and distiuctact, those 
two powers taken together constitute the acquisitive 
power of tho mind. 11 ui if tho mind were destitute 
of anv power of returning 1(9 acquired perceptions, oil 
knowledge, and oven all consi umsuess, save of the moet 
transitory Lind, would be utterly impossible. 80 also 
would it belt the unud were destitute of anv power 
of re-’P-ln mil. .-.a* 1 ficprcsenting them when 
thev w. re -i.s *r. -i 1 1 *. i«> its bar. Thus wo have, 
bv the combination of retention and recollection, the 
fa«*ultv of jficj/iury, ns ordinarily understood. And it 
1.1 iy be observed, that it is vciy probable that uo ob- 
ject which has once occupied the distinct consciousness 
of any mind can over bo entirely cflaCed. V.'e cannot 
often n collect at tho moment something that wo are 
a* aued our memoiy has got stored away in guiue out 
ot the way recess, and tho chances are that wo shall 
Mum) do over this very thing that we arc in search of, 
it nnv lio days, months, or years after. It is the rc- 
eollectivc power tliut wo all are more or less deficient 
111 iiauli more than tho retentive. Again if I try, 
through my memory, to recall some event, or scene in 
vvlmh L mil interested, tho mind must hate some 
v hire or place to put that which u summoned before 
* con&U'ius’uw. It must cither hold it in the grasp 
f the jiu 1 o intellect, or, if being picturable, it must 
lui h, linled over to tho thKigmution. If tho former, 
it belongs properly to tho mtuitivc and sjnibolicol 
knowledge of logic; if the latter, it is projverly tho 
wmk oi the f.uuv. I)i. Manscl, of Oxfoid, combines 
both povvei** uuifer the general head of representative 
eoineioumicsq, without apparently discriminating very 
‘•haiply 111 this rclutiou tlio conceptivo power of the 
mind fiom the power of forming pictures. (For con- 
ception, judgment, and reasoning, nee Logic.) As 
.lonely coiuici led with flic phenomena of memory and 
mngiuatiim, we li ivo the laws of inrnfal suggest ion or 
i-mm mt ion, not only ns lying very near tho Joundation 
>i those faculties, but tilling 111 a largo measure tho 
•nine territoru'i of the mind ; ibr suggestion holds 
•wav over all it 1 phenomena, except ih>i*c that e > miio 
iihIcp the category of neeessaiy truths. A syllogism 
ill* *ids u comeuicnt example 111 logic, and the rein-' 
ta *ih of pai cut and child, of greater and less, and of 
r ium* .phi cfb • (, are instunccs 111 metaphysics. There 
, piolublv, no subject that has called forth moro of 
1.* .if tc nt ion of the highest minds in speculative phi- 
•*ojihv than thin very one of suggestion. Without 
going into the history of tho subject, it can only bo 
Jistivcd that prubahly tho subject lias been treated 
a-t by Aristotle, Hobbes, Ilume, and Sir Wm. 
Hamilton. Tho viows of tho latter respecting tho 
hi numi un ol association aro that they resolve them* 
lve, into tho special laws of— 1. repetition; 2. in* 
luce* r. . .1 4.* nee , and 3. preference. This appears 
he t 1 .* in -t cwfipleto analysis which thoso laws 
have yet received 1. Tho law of repetition runs thus « 
Tin nights co-idcntieal m mode, bat differing in time* 
tend t«i suggest each other. 2. Tho law of indireet 
remembrance is that thoughts once co-identieal in 
time, are -differ as they may among themselves— again 
Miggr vtive of each other, and that m the mutual order 
which they originally held. 3. The law of preference 
is this, that thoughts are suggested, not merely by a 
*i! rr’nt**' n between each other, but in proportion 
■ ’ 1 ■■ ii’il tlicao thoughts liavo to tho individual 

rniud. ( See Association.) (For an analysis of the 
p.'^mnv, emotions, desires, the inoral faculty, and 
tl.c will, tho reader is referred to the artielo Ethics.) 
There aro certain facts of consciousness of a necessary 
churnctcr, that though at first mainly derived through 
experience, vcl, when once acquired, possess sn irre* 
bibtiMo truth. These are what are called & priori 
truths in the Kantian and modern philosophy, as con- 
trasted with those other branches of knowledge which 
wo derive w holly through experience, and which reoeive 
tho name of d posteriori . Such are, to take the easiest 
instances, tho troths of arithmetic, geometry, logio, 
and so forth. No conceivable power eon maw 1% as 
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we are st present constituted— and this is ail that that it is wholly a >tol element which is gained by 
psychology troubles itself about— think of two and two the application <ofi i truths. We have ezpenenca 
f aa being anything else than four, or that two straight of nothing but llnl.. and relative objects, as we had 
lines, by any possibility, can inclose a space, or that experience just now onlv of material surfaoes. Have 

• the same individual can bo both tall and short at the no any faculty or faculties which will enable 

same time, judged by a single standard of height. It trun&ccnfl those limited objects end enable us to eon< 
is mute the reverse with such a truth ne that day and template infinitude and absolute existence? If we 
night succeed each'othor every twenty-tour hours, imgh those necessary troths one by one, we shall 
for we have only to go to Lapland to find tint truth [flud no warrant for maintaining that logio can givo 
no longer holding. Tho former aro necessary or , us buch powers, and the question is, can metaphysics 
k priori truths, the latter is a contingent or a roxlrrim i or ethics do so ? Bat when we pat logic out or court, 
one. Now. the laws of association, winch have just | wo put compreheiuion , dear and distinct, out of cours 
boon considered, while they con reudily atlord cipJ.ma- '»*ng with it. What then remains? Nothing but 
lions of the contingent facta of consciousness, can g' 1 belief. Logic deals wholly with the comprehensible] 
no clue at all to an explanation of those necessary o otology deals wholly with belief. We cannot oompre- 
One is not a whit surer that two and two make four, I bend things in themselves, yet we all believe In them, 
after tho hundredth experiment, than he was lifter tlm{ Experience rules logic; ontology rules tho highest 
first; which is not the case where suggestion holds | beliefs woj>n«np‘s —lief. Hamilton's Lecture* oh Meta* 
sway. Hoi know any better nfter hating examined | physic*; Dr. Mans id’s Metaphysics, or the article in 
a thousand objects, that tho qualities of eneh and all of the Eueyelopadta Bnianntca under this head : Homil* 
them express to eonseiousnerts ns many distinct sub- ton’s edition of Kent's Work * ; Dugahl Stewart's 
stances, than I did after examining Iho fir jt object? Works j Kant’s A’rihk der reinen Vemunftg Cousin's 
Ho I know any better after obierung a thousand Lei fare* oh (he History of Speculative Philosophy, tiux, 
changes, that each and ell of them imply a cause, than Mi-tastasih, modus' -tds-sis (Gr. methistemi, T trans- 
J did after witiies«ni»t l *eHr i, »«hv.'*e with intelligence? fer), m Med , is tho audden transference of a diseased 
Can my knowledge of i*i» fi i ih.it ingratitude mat action lrom one part of tho body to another ; as when a 
all times worthy of condemnation bo siud to hi cutaneous eruption is suddenly checked by exposure to 
proved by my yoars? Aro not each and all of those cold, and the disease attacks a deep-seated part; or, 
truth.) incontestable onco and lor ever’** Those jmig- in gout, wliere the disc iso suddenly shifts from tho 
moots which seem to possess this quality ol necessity, foot to the stomach, or some other mtornal part, 
whioh no theory of the laws of suggest ion enn explain, Mktkmi'.hycijosiii, me-frm-sc-ko'-sis ( Or . me/a, bo- 
arc reducible to three heads ■— 1. Logical judgments, yniul, and rmpsucho, I animate), is thosupponed irans- 
springing firam the laws of identity, contradiction, ami nugratu ot Is from ono body to another. Thi9 
exolndea middle, are wholly of this cluvi. Sueli are the idea belongs to the oldest religions of India ami 
truths of arithmetic and geometry; ns, tho sums of Kgvpt. Pythagoras who ih said to have borrowed hia 
equals aro thoraschea equal, anil two htraight lines notion front the Egyptians, held that after deathmen’s 
cannot inclose a apace. l)r. Munscl, in his “ MKaphv- smi’s p:is «ed into other bodies, of tins or that kind, 
rios,” ranks tho latter iiulgnieiit under tho fiend of according to th* life they liad led. This is also a promt* 
mathematical judgments, as distinguished iroin logical nciit fc.il.irc in the systems of Uralumnism and Bud- 
ones; but there appears to bo no necessity for this, as dliiMii, which represent the soul us passing after death 
the judgment is wholly explicable on the logical prm- into the body of a higher or lower animal, as a reward 
eiplo of contradiction. Mathematical judgment-, are of \irtnu or a penalty forviee. Human lifo is regarded 
only logical ones applied to continuous or ductule only ns a Jink in a chain of conditions through which 
quantity.— 2. MotnpliysiL.il judgments expressing un the soul passes in a long career of procosaion from 
Apparently necessary relation between what is known (J«»d and return to him. A period of 12,000 divina 
ana what is unknown ; ns that eierv quality implies a years, each "i 1 '” ° "» 1 *man years, is assigned os 

enbstanoe m which it inheres, and that iwery change the period i l- .■ r -nil* . • and purification, after 
implies some cause. Such are tho law's, when carried ich the soul icccivcs its reward of being absorbed in 
into their highest development, on wl*i"h Hng i“i‘ , 'i' l r the dirme nuture. Plato maintained tho pro-cxiBtenco 

our beliefs of tho permanent existent ■» it of the soul before its appearance in man, and that of 

the hnrnan self, or the permanence to.. I *i‘i lit • ■ *!. • this prior etato it returned somo dim reminiscences, 
outer world and of tho perpetual existence ot a Maker Alter death, according to its peculiar quahtics, it 
of both tho outer world and the inner.— 3. Moral seeks anew body suitable to it. Every soul, according 
judgments, or such as state the tmmutoblo obligation to linn, returns to its original source m 10,000 years, 
of oortam courses of conduct, — an, Bo just, be kind, Tho idea of ve'* •* « nVr pi^ntly appoars in 

be courageous, bo honest, be grateful,— are, so r>ir ns the speculatn • ..»i ■ N » l\u in the Cabala of 

we can boo — and that is nil that psychology lias to do the Jews, and even in tho writings of Origon. In 
with — altogether incontestable. There is no num in recent times, tho system was rein eci by Fourier, 
his senses who would impose un Ins fellow tho general M i ti mj-tosts, inr-irmp-fo'-ms (dr. me/a, after, and 
obligation “be unjust,” however many men our law pipf% 1 luM), in Citron., is atorm used to express the 
oourta may And to transgress tho gonaral obligation in -obr equation necessary to provont the new moon 
special instances. from happening n dav too lato; as proemptosis siguillos 

If the mind possesses necessary And universal truths, the lunar V|ii.iimn necessary to prevent the new moon 
ft question of some interest hero arises. Can s.» li.v'W'i* hm ; t msoon. 
hereby transcend tlio expeneneo of c *n*< h. ne ,1 Mkiioui Sionks. {See Abeolitu.) 
transcend, indeed, the bounds of all p - i 1 1 » expert- M r.TUononoGT, mc-te-or-4t/-o-je (Gr. meteoroe , raised 
enoe? Necessity not being a lesult ot experience, m the air ; logos, a diseonrse), tho scienoo whioh treats 
arising, indeed, from tho application of certain native of the phenomena which ocour in the atmosphere and 
principles of the mind to tho facts or phenomena of lends ui to unsure mto their properties and relations, 
eonseionsness, at first sight would seem to warrant the In nil conditions and stations mure, men are led, by 
belief that by those very principles of um\ er^alitv and motives of necessity or comfort, to study the appear- 
neoesaity which have just been evolved, it n pomilile once of the atmosphere and sky, in order to arnvo at 
for thonglit to contemplate in their realities those some indications of the weather. Every varying ap* 
truths whioh transcend experience. Let us rolled penranco which may betoken some change is carefully 
We have never seen a perfect geometrical surfur «■, stored uj m the minds of sailorB.flshormon, husband- 
or that pone annorvm of schoolboys, a perfect point men, shepherds, and hunter 1 These results form a 
or line. Yet how readily wo o.in abstract from tho vague bi dy of rules, in which foots aro often stated 
wood or paper, on which snoli objects ar> usually pro- eoi rcctly, but, through credulity. ignorance, and super* 
seated to us, the material element which clogs tho stition, they are so frequently mixed up with erroneous 
apprehension, and seize upon the pure point, line, deductions, that they form an unsafe basis for 
surface which lurk behind. Now, no one requires to the science* From these causos arises the disposition 
be told that for the exercise of sneh attraction, the to refer tho ordinary changes of the weather to the 
nessssary conception of pare spaco is essential. What influence of tho moon or etan, and also to look upon 
does this show ns P It shows that thore most always comets and meteors as tho forerunners of catastrophes, 
be ft bests for the necessary truth to work upon, and either m tho morel or physicsl world, Tho history of 
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meteorology is difficult to traffic since little informa- 
tion is out upon it by the rffiPda of antiqnity. The 
observations of the ancieuts were chiefly directed to 
changes in the weather ; and by personal assiduity the} 
were enabled to prognosticate often mth considerable 
certainty. The philosophers of old wero willing to ex- 
plain the phenomena bj the most rogue hypotheses, re- 
ferring them to stellar and planetary influences. There 
were also to be found, in those time*, persons who w ere 
believed to possess supernatural influence over atino- 
ephenc changes. The priests of 8*»mot brace promised 
auspicious winds to snob as consulted their sacred tira- 
de ; and Empedocles, of Sicily, boasted in lus song of a 
knowledge or thomystic art. t the fountain Hnguo, in 
Arcadia, in the time ot drought, the priests of Jupiter 
were accustomed to otter up sacrifice* — touching the 
water with an oaken wand— 1 when presently a vapour 
rose, and shortly afterwards a plowint ram descended. 
Buch miraculous powers were believed to be given to 
mortals even m* more recent tunes; in the reign of 
Const aiitme,' Sopater of A prune i was put to death 
because he wiui supposed to have stilled tho winds ami 
thereby caused the plague whn.li then raged at Con- 
stantinople. As the study of natural science progressed, 
the casual precursors of phenomena wen* separated 
from the real causes, false conclusions wore refuted^ 
and the empty terrors to which they gave use were 
dissipated, Aywidclv -extended observations in all t 1 1 
realms of natural science, at length were gained !■ 
general rides by which tin phenomena of the atmo- 
sphere are regulated. From t heimsti v , meteor* 1 igv 
borrows her unal v hh to dcti'rnnt the 
the mr itself, of'tho pubstan which it contains and 
by which it is acted upon; tlm manner m which til 
different processes of evaporation, freezing, thawing, 
Ac , go on, and how they affect the stato of the utiiio- 
sphere; the action of those invisible and i-»p ^ Vri 1 >e 
agents, light, Iicat, electricity, Ac , and i 
dons results. From phjHics, r.cte rol. ,-v I , . i . 
mechanical action of thep.* and ‘i-i.'iu |> »w.*i • and 
substances, the weight and velocity of the iur, the I.iwb 
of tho reflection, refraction, and motion ol light, Ac 
By these aids, tho science of r ef • 'v explains the 
formation, fall, or deposition of ! .■!, *. v,run, dew, 
and frost; the action of thunder and lightning, the 
prevalence of certain winds and their puitiriil.ir pro- 
perties; tho offei t of the posuiMTj of a emmtrv and the 
ziuturo of its sort.iee *»*» it*) t lunate and produ. tune ; 
and the nature and ciune «»f meteor-*. In «»rdet to 
arrive at correct results with re«q»iM t to several nl tln-pi 
1 ranches of meteorology, -everd useful liistrium ni** 
have been inventtd, which will bo found described iindci 
tlie articles JtAHnvfiiTru, lI\oi.mirrru, and Tiiiiivo- 
Itbtbr. The reader will also find blanches ot this 
interesting and important subject treated of undci 
tho article's Aib, Axmospufiir, fLom, KvAV*»r\- 
wojr, Fbbfziag, ITi.ir, Light, FMvriitirn v, Put- 
BiCAii OnoOBAejiy, Nsrow.Ac. — Ii>J K.uisMiro’- Essau 
cur Vllyi/nmdhte , lie Lin’s Jdt ei >iw la JUitcorn- 
logtr ; and Darnell's Meteorological E^aye and (Jua cr- 
eation*. 

Mbtfous, mc'-te-orz fOr. mclnmi).— In a general 
sense, this term is applied to any ot tlm v annus plij steal 
phenomena which have their origin m the atmo- 
sphere. (See Mrtboholooy ) In u moro rest noted 
sense, however, the word denotes those fiery and 
luminous bodies which appear suddenly and ut uncer- 
tain times either in the atmosphere or in higher regions. 
Amongst these may bo mentioned tho bolt*, or ilre-bHil, 
a lnnunons meteor of great splendour, moving with 
considerable velocity at various altitudes, and frequently 
of great magnitude. The meteor is generally accom- 
panied by a tail, and disappears in scintillntinn«, 
attended sometimes by an cvplonon, occasionally 
leaving a luminou^track behind, after it has become 
invisible. Fire-balls occasionally accompany meteoric 
stones in their descent ; nevertheless, these phenomena 
must be considered independent, lor the bolts rauj 
appear without the meteorulite, and vice vernd. Many 
extraordinary meteors have been seen and recorded: 
one of the most remarkable is that described by 
Blagden in the u Philosophical Transactions/' Tt , 
occurred on the 18th August, 17 »3, about D pni.,i 
and was -visible over a wide extent of Europo, f-ouij 
the north of Ireland to Borne, frequently changing its | 
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fora and colour. It crossed the senitb at Fillnbsijb. 
and then appeared round and of a greenish ooloor, 
costing a shade upon the ground of a tints % 

tail of considerable length attended it. At Greenwich 
it appeared like two bright balls, lollowed by a number 
of others, connected together by a luminous body, and 
finally terminating in a blaze, tapering to a point t tin 
colours of the balls were different. The height ot this 
meteor was estimated to be far above the surface of 
our atmosphere, its speed was not less ♦*»-" 1,000 
v anls per minute, and its diameter was computed at 
2.WK) )*rds. Cavallo draenbea Uus meteor os soon at 
\\ indsor, when its explosion was heard likes veal of 
thunder, ten minutes after its rupture was observed. 

, On tho ISth Ni.veiiiber, lMVt, about •» ;» a iu. ( a bnllisnt 
I meteor appealed iu I.uiiiion, rendering legible the 
writings ou the signboards, hi any other meteors, of 
more ur less brilliancy, have boon obaervod at vinous 
times. (See Aurora Boekalis.) 

Mrtuod, mith'-od fGr. nsthoJo*, a way), is tha 
means or path by which we proceed to tha oUoiiunent 
ot somo object or aim. It this sense, every art 
science haa its own proper method; but besides this, 
there is a universal method, ora scienco of method, 
by winch every Btep in our progress through the whole 
circle of art and scienco should bo directed. 11 Tho 
relations of things,” bay* Colcndgo, "form the prime 

1 V'c* , t r, f • •'peak, the materials of method; and 
■ ’.‘i • !• . | n : those relations is the indumoDSoblp 

condition of thinking methodically.” (See Coicndge 
on Alt thud, introduction to Encyclopedia Metropo- 
litan".) JJcscart'M has ulso written a dwoourse on 
Alt thod, iu w Inch ho lavs down four general rules to be 
.!:* • inv • „* i*'v l '«tv*t:o*i. ( See C v rthstatt 
l’i iii \ i \i i' i *i« .. i.'v itficn 1 Mil O'* ihe louriii 
jmrt o logic, and “ may be called, m general, tho art of 
• ,M r ' gw oil a scries of many thoughts, either for the 
. • g truth when we are ignorant of it, or for 
. ■■ « toothers when it is already known. Thus 
tbeie are two kinds ot method, — one for discovering 
tiutli, which is called analysis, or the method of reso- 
lution, and w Inch ntuv also be colled the method of 
invention; and the other for explaining it toothers 
when we have found it. which is called synthesis, or 
the method of < (imposition, and which maybe also 
ruled the method of doctrine.” — l*ort Eoyal Louio. 
(A. Lo.ii.-) 

All moil i sts, mefh' trie . — Under this term ado 
comprehended two principal and several subordinate 
"•••cts, having totally distinct ecclesiastical organise- 
tii ns. The two grand sections also differ from eaoh 
other upon points ol doctrine, the one professing Ax* 
niiiu.tii, the other Colviuistic sentiments. The former 
nr.- the followers of John Wesley, and known se 
“Wc-.lev.in Methodiats,” the latter the followers of 
George Whitllcld, and commonly termed Calvmistie 
Al> t In H lists. The Wesleyan Methodists comprise the 
*** »i i ifin.il Connexion,” “ New Connexion,” "Primi- 
tive Methodists,” " lbblo Chnstiuns,” " United Metho- 
vb-it Fr-e Church” aud "Wesleyan Befonners.” The 

.Ivirnslic Methodists are the "Countess of lion* 
tingdou's Connexion,” and "Welsh Calvmistie Metho* 
li-ls.” In 172‘», John Wesley, when a fellow of Lia- 
*oln College, Oxford, with lus briber Charles and a 
few others, began to hold email evening meetings for 
religious exercises. Tho name of Methodiats was given 
to them on neonun t of their regularity and strictness 
of conduct. The society was broken up by the d<* 
part urn of the Wesleys for Georgia^ as chaplains tor 
‘lie colony winch had been planted there. They re- 
timed to England in 173S. Hitherto they bad bald 
he opinions ol extreme high churchmen; but a change 
laving taken place in their views, they were debarred 
lorn officiating in the pulpit, and nod recourse to 
preaching in private bouses, fields, or waysides, lie 
■emit of their preaching was a general awakening on 
in* subject of religion throughout the land, end them 
(•flowers became so numerous that it was necessary to 
orm them mlu societies, and to draw np certain rules 
or their guidance. The only condition of membomlnp 
vus " a desire to lice from the wrath to come, and be 
jived from their sins." Members, however, after ad- 
mis -non were expected (l) to abstain frem doing harm, 
>iy avoiding evil of every sort, as quarrelling, fi ghting , 
diuukennesa, swearing, profaning the Lora’s day, un- 
r 3 . 
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charitable or unprofitable conversation, the buying or 
selling of uncustomed goods, &c. ; (2) to do good of 
every possible sort, and, as far as possible, to all men ; 
(3) to attend upon all the ordinance* of God. The 
peculiarities of the Wesleyan polity now developed 
themselves. In June, 1844, the llrst conference was 
held in London; tho different parts of the kingdom 
were divided into circuits, and lay preachers were 
appointed. The doctrines held hy tho Wcsleynns are 
substantially according with the Articles <>1 tho Ivsfab- 
lished Church, interpreted m their Arininiu'i -eim 
They maintain the doctrines of original depiawtv, 
an unlimited atonement, justification bv faith, and n 
divine assurance of acceptance with God. Wesley 
distinctly declared himself an Armnnan cm the subject 
of predestination, understanding it in a sense not con- 
trary to the doctrine of redemption, and the possible 
salvation of the whole human race. The public unices 
of the Methodists present a combination ot tho foinis 
of the Church of Knglaud with tho usual practice of 
dissenting chnrehes. In the larger rh ipejs, 1 he Church 
liturgy is used, and in all, tho sacrament m adminis- 
tered according to tho Church ot England ruhnu 
Love-feasts are occasionally eilchrated, ami cm tin 
last day of every year a solemn iiiMliughl meeting i 
held. One principal feature of Methodism is the 
system of classes, each being composed ol about twelve 
ersons, one of whom is appointed leader, whose 
utv it is to meet lus class once a week, converse with 
each momber, hear from bun n statement of hi* 
Spiritual condition, oiul gi\o apprnpi iato counsel. A 
society consists of one or imue ot tlico classes, nml 
several of tlieso societies form n eiicmt, which gene, 
rally includes a town and the neighbouring ullages 
The puhlio worship of these societies in each circuit 
IS Conducted by two descriptions of prencheis, — 
the one clerical, tlio other lay. Tho ioimer are sit 
apart entirely for the work ol llm ministry, nud aic 
supported by funds raised for that pm pm Emm 
one to four of tlieso “itinerant pi cud, 
appointed annually, for not exceed mg tlnen years in 
Succession, to each circuit Their imrjiHfrv is not 
confined to any particular ehnpel, lint they act inter- 
changeably according to apian generally ic in.ide evciy 
uarter, a preacher seldom officiating more Ilian one 
unday in a chapel without a change. Tho Jay, or 
"dooai" preachers, as they aro called, follow secular 
callings, and preach oil tho Sundays at the places 
arranged for them on tho nhovo plan. Besides 
preaching in the various chapels in their rospe 
circuits, the itinerant preachers administer ' • 
sacraments of baptism and tho Lord's supper. One 
or other of them, according to arrangement, meets 
every class in his circuit once every quarter personally, 
converses with every member, and distuhiites to all 
who have walked orderly duriug tho past three months 
a ticket of membership. One of tho unnistets in 
each circuit acts as superintendent. The highest 
Wesleyan court is tho Conference, composed exrl 
of ministers. It derives ita uiithonty from a deed 
of declaration, executed by Mi . Wesley in J7*ri, nml 
which provided that utter lus death loo ppisous, named 
in the deed, being preuohcrs and expounders ot (bid's 
Holy Word, should exercise tho authority which 
Wesley himself possessed to appoint preachers to the 
various chapels. Vacancies aro to ho tilled up by tli 
remainder at the annual confercnc< Representatives 
selected by the dutnot meetings, and inch nth 
ministers aa are appointed or permit ted to attend, ate 
allowed to take part in the proceedings, nud even to 
vote, though no deoision is biuding that has not tin* 
sanction of tho legal hundred. Tho Conference must 
sit for at least five days, and not raoro than three w eeks. 
It examines into the moral and ministerial rlmrnctci 
of every preaoher. receives candidates on tuni, nud 
admits ministers into the connexion, nml appoint* 
preachers to particular circuits or Btat’ons. It al*o 
exereisea a general superintendence over tho various 
institutions of the body, including the appointment of 
various committees. In the “ Uripnel Connexion," to 
which tiie above remarks mainly npplv, there were, 
socordingto the religions censns of 1^51, 428 circuit « 
in Great Britain, with 1,021 ordained preachers, nml | 
between 13,000 and 14,000 lay preacher*. 1 n England | 
and Wales, there were 0,670 chapels, with accommeda- 
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Methodists 

tion for 1,447, 5S0 . On 31st March, 1861, the at. 

tendance was— moranf, 482,714 ; afternoon, 383,964 f 
evening, 007,850. The " Methodist New Connexion* 
originated in a dispute that took place soon after 
Wesley's death, m 1791, regarding the admission of 
tho laity to soma participation in the government of 
tho body. In the Original Connexion, all authority is 
vutiialiy vested in the preachers; the Hew Connexion, 
on the contrary, admits the principle of lay parti enpa- 
♦ion in church government, lno separation took 
place in 1797, and the Now Connexion was formed 
umW the leadership of tho Bov. Alex. Kilham, In 
doctrine, tmd all the eesentinl and distinctive features 
of Wesleyan Methodism, they are both alike ; tho 
Anninidii tenets, and the outline of ecclesiastical 
machinery, comprising classes, circuits, districts, and 
conterenue, are the same in both. In 1851, they had 
2!)7 chapels and stations, with accommodation for 
90,0(11 persons. The “Primitive Methodists,'* some- 
times known as the Banters, originated In Staiford- 
hIuic, in H10, in consequence of a desire among cer- 
ium pertains to revive tho spirit and fervour of the 
early picHchcro. Their doctrines and ecclesiastioal 
polity uro similar to those ot the Original Connexion, 
except in tho admission of lay members to tho Con- 
ference. Tho number of chapels and other places of 
worship in 1S51 was 2,N?], with accommodation for 
3(19, 210 persons. The “ Bible Christiana,** or Bsyanites, 
ai o not tho result of any secession from the Methodist 
body, hut grew up as an independent community, and 
adopted the essential pnncinlcs of Methodism. ItC 
Ion dor was one William U’ Bryan, a Wesleyan local 
ire.u her in Cornwall, who left that body in ISIS, and 
icgiiii to form societies upon the Methodist plan. In 
doctrine, they do not differ from tho other Whoa of 
Ai unman. Methodists. In 1851, they had in England 
ami Wales (si chapels, Ac., with liO.S'Ji sitf'ngs. Tha 
“Wesleyan Methodist Association’’ originated in a 
dispute in IS it, regal ding the establishment of a theo- 
logical institution, and one minister who opposed it, 
and ceit am ot his sympathizers, were expelled from 
tlm connexion, and formed a new body. The lay 
element Inis hero more inltuonce in matters of church 
disi iphno 1 linn with tho Old Connexion, and the Annual 
Assembly (auswermg to tho Conference) is composed of 
such itinerant nud local preachers and others as tho 
circuits, socict ich, or churches may elect, the number 
representatives being regulated by the number of 
iMituciits — circuits with less than 600 members 
» •* •: fr en r/H) to 1.0(H), two ; and above 1,000, 

■ * !■ , ■ ■ 1 fa': e >. In 1851, there were in England 
and Wales 111) chapels, Jtc , with 0S f 813 Bittmgs. This 
body has lately become united with a number of the 
Wesley to -Reformers, under tho nnmo of the “ United 
Met Ixulist Eroo Clmrch." The “ W csleyan Reformers ,r 
separated fioui tho Original Connexion m 1850, its 
msequeiiee of the expulsion of certain ministers, who 
•fused to repudiufo all connexion with certain nnony- 
..tunst certain proceedings 
of tin* ( Ii :h calculited that this pro- 

ceeding led to the loss of liXt,000 members to the con- 
»xion. The Reformers, however, do not wish to be 
•gurded .is a separate church, nr even as an inde- 
pendent connexion, hutpiofess a high regard for the 
communion from which they cousider themselves to 
have been illegally expelled. Nearly a half of them 
have, le wever, ns already stated, united themselves 
ith tli > “ V csleyan Methodist Association." The 
C.i'vuimtie Methodists” were tho followers of George 
WlutlHd, after ho sepaiated irom Wesley, on the 
dm trim* of election. The only sects now existing of 
tins cl iss are the Count can of Huntingdon's Connexion 
nml the Welsh CaUinistic Methodists, most of tlio 
nt hei co .gi ,v i* '.av ? become gradually absorbed 
into the i i 'eg it nil'idy. The countess of Hu n- 
i iiigdon was one oi those that were deeply impressed 
by tint nicuching of Whitfield, and by ms advice she 
mod a kind of leadership over his followers, 

S chapels, appointing preachers, and estab- 
lishing a opllcge. Tlio doctrines of this connexion are 
almost identical with those of the Church of England, 
and the form of worship does not differ materially. 
In ecclesiastical government, the congregational polity 
is practically adopted. In 1851, the number of 
cbupcla belonging to this connexion was 109, with 
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88.727 sittings. The “ Welsw Mriniatic Methodists Greece, and other oountries, and which a select com- 
originated from the preachtafpwf one Howel Hams, mittce of the House of Commons has reoomaendedtm 
-bout 1736. The movement spread very rapidly, and become legalised tn England. This eommiUee, is% 
societies were formed, and a system of organization eluding, among other scientific geuLlemen, the astro* 
carried ont. The "Quarterly Association" corresponds nomer royal, Mr. Fairbsun, the master or the mint* 
to the Wesleyan Conference, and consists of all ana Professor De Morgan, pronounces the present 
the preachers and leaden of societies in the connexion, state of weights and measures a system of legalised 
The preachers are itinerant, and only a certain number disorder /and recommends the adoption of a simple “4 
4>f them are ordained to administer the sacraments, uniform system, with a mow not only to the benefit of 
Tlicir doctrines are substantially in aocordouce with our internal trade, hut to facilitate our commercial in* 
the Articles of the Established Church, understood in tereourso with foreign countries. The weights and 
their Calvinist 'C sense. The number of their chaj»el‘i measures of the British empire aro enforeed, by canons 
tn la51 was bid, with aocoinmodatiou lor 211,601 acta of parliament, in ten different systems, all of wluoh 
persons, are in actual use -.—1st, Grains divided decimally fan 

Methyl, neW-il* (Gr. nethu, wme; ulc, wood), in scientific purposes; 2nd, Troy weight; 3rd, Bullion 
Ohem., C.H., C.V.. The first of the hydroearbouio weight; 1th, Bankers weight; 6th. Apothecaries* 
radicles ot the alcohols. It is a gaseous bod v, slightly weight; Cth, Diamond aud reurl weights ; 7th, Avoir* 
heavier than air, and burning with n bluish ’flame. It dupois weight; 8th. Hay und Straw weights; Oth, Wool 
is not liquefied by a cold of O' Fslir. It is obtained weight; 10th, Coal weight. Of measures, there am 
by acting on iodide of methyl with nnc. Its most un- the yard, foot, inch, ell, nail, knot, league ; the geo* 
portent compound is methylio alcohol, or wood spirit, graphical, Scotch, Iiuh, and common mile ; three sorts 
It also enters into the composition of the essential of of fathoms, Ac. Land m measured in the United King* 
Gnulthena procumbent , which is a sulicylot e of the dom by several sorts of acres; such as the common, 
oxide of methyl, and may bo prepared artitlciallv by Scotch, Iribli, Ac. In dry measure, twenty different 
distilling wood spirit w ith sulphuric und sulu v he aculs. sorts of bushels arc used. The price of wheat is in one 
Methylated Alcohol, or Methyl mo Sri hit, place ut so much the quarter; in others at so much 
meth'-e-lai-ted, spirits of wmo to which have been thn barrel, sack, bushel, stone, boll, bag, bolt, coomb, 
added certain pinporlious of shell-lac un l mot hylic hobliet, winch, windle, fatlike, measure, or weight. ▲ 
alcohol, or wood spirit, for rendering the mixture un load, a bu>', or a stone, vanes in nearly every markeb* 

K table. The mixture is allowed by the government ti town m England. In fluid measures, a pipe varies 
sold without excise duty, for the purposes ot munu- with each particular boil of spirit or wine it is to con* 
facture only. Numerous instances have, howevir, turn. A ton of mm is 20 hundredweights; a ton of 
lately occurred in which the methylated Bpn it lius been >pj>cr me is 21 hundred weights; of lead, 10| linn* 
M doctored” and sold for the purposes ol drum- dredw eight ■*, and is, in this last instance, termed m* 
drinking. Methylated spirit is cifu. null in.pl veil as iMci. 1 1 »• tiny ounce is greufer than the avoirdu* 
a solvent of ii'hiis iu..f gums t> r v.ir. <!•«, ■. no pm a ounce, yet the avoirdupois lb. is greater than the 

colours, and for nearly every use to which ordinary troy lb. These aro a few out of the interminable mass 
alcohol was formerly applied. of perplexities of w Inch the present system is mado up. 

Mbtohio Cyclk, me-ton-ik, the cycle of the moon, The metre was originally deemed to be the ten-millionth 
a penod of 10 solar years, aMer which the new and full pm L of the distance from the pole of tho earth to the 
moon tall on tho same days of tho year us they did qnalnr, measured along tho surfaco of tho sen. In 
16 years before. This cyclo was tho mvoutum ot 799, however, it w ns declared to bo the length of tho 
Melon, a celebrated Athenian philosophy, wlio plat muni sdun.lnrd picscrrcd in the archives at Paris, 
flourished about 132 d.c. Tho Metomc cycle con- In Fnglish mensuie, its equivalent value is nearly equal 
turned 6,910 days, which exceeds the trim 'length ot o three ieel, three inches, and three-eighths of an inoh* 


19 solar years by nine aud a halt hours ne irty On 
the other hand, it exceeds the length ut 2 35 lunations, 
or synodic revolutions ot tbr moon, by seven hours mid 
a halt only. The framcrH of the eecleuiastiial cult ndai 
titered the distribution of the lunar months when they 
adopted this cycle, ui order to accommodate the... to 


n the metric system tho metre is the fundamental unit 
•f measurement; whence the units of superficies, of 
apaeitv, und ut weight, aro derived. Tho wholesystem 
uijsibib of lour principal elements, with their decimal 
lulliples nud decimal parts; such as tho metre for 
M.gth, the are lor surface, the htre for capaoity, and 


the ‘Julian intercalation By tins alteration, Liam for weight. All these are subdivided into 

three periods oi 6,910 days wcie followed by out* of I tenth, hundredth, and thousandth ] 


i parts, which i 

6,939. * Consequently, tin*' menu length or tho cvch denominated bv tho syllables derived from tho Latin 
was 6,939.’ days, which coincides exactly with 19 Julian du », cmh, and unlit; tho multiples aro aimilarly, by 
years. In tho ccclesinstie.il calendar, the number ot tens, hundreds, thousands, tensot thousands, Ac., dis* 
the year in the cvclo is called the qohlcn numbtr. The tmguished by tho prefixes, borrowed from. the Greek, 
cycle is supposed to commence with the year in wh<ch «t t/tca, hr Ho, kilo, and myna. The subjoined I 


the new moon falls on tho IbI of January. 

Mxtoxtmt, me-ton'-r-we (Gr. wHonumia , from mrht. 
ch.ini 
speed 


shows tho whoio metric system at a glanco i— 


ige,^uud onooia, a name), m Khet., is u figure ut 


by which the name of one thing, or idea, is 

substituted for that of another, to which it stiiudb m 
the relationship of cause and effect, continuer ami 
contained, or sign and thing signified; as when gn*y 


Muumm or 


/ rn ;th 
Millinitt.il 1 . 

hairs are' used "to denote old age; tlio cup fi»r"thc i*. niutm 
liquor contained in it ; the sceptre for regal pow er. xii ruh. 

Metope, « net* o-pe (Gr. meta, between; ope, an 
aperture), in Arch , the square piece or interxal be " * “ 


Sin /ace 


tween the triglyphs in tho Dune incze. In ita ongiuul jiijiuuustra 
Greek meaning, tho word signified the distance be- 
tween one aperture or hole and another, or between 


Capacity Weight 
Milligram 

CcTitiare CYnlilltm Centigram 

(>ut iued). Dw ilim. Dtclmau, 

Ai l Lurk. Uj.au, 

_ im •tie. Dualitm IVch^iud. 

llPAioimtie. llccUrdi llwfolitre. ll«i tognun 

It ilium tii Kilolllie. kllugiani. 


Myiiagnuo 
QiuuUL 
Thu. i 


1.000th put 
KXuh part 
■“*i part 
Oka 

10 time* 

100 times. 


]<> one time*. 
KM.000 times. 
1,000,000 tints 


one (riglyph and another, tho ti iglyphs being support'll 1 

to be sulivcs or joists that (ill the apertures. f I lie Tho whole of the multiples and subdivisions of the 
ancients were in the habit ot rrpw»*ihnr t 1 e vretope* uetno system are decimal, and the reduction from on# 
with carved works or with i ai ■si* r. ; i i 'in: the enomination to the other is performed by multiplying 
heads of oxen, vessels, and other objects used m by 10 or its multiples, or dividing by them. Thera 5 
sacrificing. The metope is omitted in the Ionic and no necessity to alter tho figures, bat merely to Mad 
Corinthian orders, probably on account of thediiliculty them differently by placing the deeunal point ao many 
experienced in disposing the triglyphs or metopes in places to the sight or left of its place in anygiran num* 
•ymmetncal proportion. her, according to the terms of the required denomina* 

Mbteb, in Yersiflcation. (See Fbosody ) ] tion. For example, if we desire to represent 68749* 

Metbxc System, me’-trxk, is the name given to a metres in decimetres we write 627400* ; if we wish to 
ev stem of weights and measures at present in use in, reduce it to centimetres we wnte 6274900*. For tho 
France, Belgium, Holland, Spuin £ Italy, Portugal, higher denominations we wnte 6274*9 decametres* or 
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0)7*49 hectometres, Ac. For measures of eapaeit y and 
Height the redaction is carried on in precisely the same 
manner -as in that of the metre and its multiples. The 
annexed equivalents of oar present system are useful 
in comparing scales of either weight or measure. An 
inch is about 25 millimetres: a foot, 30 £ centimetres, 
or 9(15 millimetres; a yard, 091 1 metro; a quart, 
1*186 litres ; a pound, 0*454 kilogram ; on acre, 
0*406 hectare. It is suggested that the introduction of 
the decimal coinage should be postponed until fin* 
working of the other parts of the metric system hus 
boon ascertained. The advocates of the metuc system 
nek for its introduction into the United Kingdom on 
the ground that our weights mid mea*ures bciug so 
oonftisedand contradictory, we should adopt suchtriulmg 
medium with other nations us shall enable ns to buy 
and sell according to a simple and substantial plan 
The metric sjstera has, it is said, all the qualities that 
we can desire for onr purposes. On the other hand, 
those who pretend to be sceptical as to the merits ot 
the novel system aver that the metric sjstem, although 
It has been introduced into France for upwards of half 
a century, has nover been unilormlv carried out, either 
in Scientific or commercial calculations, or in ordinary 
trade transactions. — Ref. Itnuiun Jit new, vol. u, 
Ho. ICO; The Tinea, July 9, lmri. 

Mktbonomb, met'-ro-none (dr. mrhnn, mcnHire, 
motae, division), an instrument employed ♦« murk the 
time of muBic, const nn tod of rosewood nr mahogany, 
in the shape of an nbeliHk, and nearly u foot m height. 
There are two kinds : the one rather complicated, h.i* - 
ing a pendulum kept in mot ion by menus id a spring mid 
wheel work, while the other is extremely simple, d miist- 
tngniorely|of a pendulum without any ranchmen , whir h 
is made to vibrate by striking it with the Huger. As 
early as 1608, nn instrument upon a like pimciplo w.is 
known in Franco; but it was not till 1H12 that the 
metronome at. present in use was invented, some shv by 
J. N. Maelael. while others attribute the diseovei v ol 
the mechanical principle of this instrument to Wmkel 
of Amsterdam, and as*crt that Alaelnd only added 
thescaloof numbers alTlxeil to thapeiiduhuu. Altlio" ’’’ 1 
this ingenious little instrument wus greatly onposer' . 
its introduction, it is now generally acknowledged to 
be of great utility both to composers and performets. 

Mktbopolis, me-frop'-u-ln (dr. meter, mother, and 
foUa , city), is the capital or principal eity of a count iv 
or province, and, as it were, the mother of all the re<»t. 
The Roman empire having been divided into thuteeu 
dioceses and 120 provinces, each diocese and each 
province had its metropolis or chief city, where the 
proconsul or vioar of the empire had his resilience. To 
this civil division the ecclesiastical was afterwards 
adapted; and the bishop of the capital city h.ul the 
direction of affairs, and the lire eminence over all 
the bishops of the province. Ho henco received the 
name of metropolitan or archbishop. The erection ot 
metropolitans is leferred to tho end of the 3rd 
century, and was confirmed by the council of b ice. 

MxTBOPOLiTAir Building Acts— T ho subject ol 
making general laws to govern tho O'lt.ihln.huuiit of 
neighbourhoods would be an interesting *dudj . In ull 
oonn tries, the idea has either never been conceived, 
or, if considered, not noted upon. Communities have 
sprung up in an arbitrary manner, commencing, tu 
they must have done, by tho erection of a single 
dwelling. Others have been Biincraddcd, and so a 
neighbourhood has bean formed. Each owner has 
been left to exeroise his choice, and the law of pro- 
perty lias not been interfered with ti> cheek his caprice 
or personal convenience. In this irregular manner, 
cities, towns, and other populous districts have been 
formed. A tenacity of ownership has bccu inherent m 
the possessor of his particular domain. The law of 
every country is jealous of overy attempt to disturb 
a man in the enjoyment of that whieh is exclusively Ins 
own. Ho legislature will permit tins ng'it to be inter- 
fered with, except to carry out some plan for the 
end good or convenience of tho people at large, 
this Qountry, until veryjatoly, the legislature Jma 
not thought it fit or prudent to interfere with private 
property, and, generally speaking, prohibitory or 
eonstrsinmg laws, affecting the same, have been 
applied only to tho metropolis. Those wore not intio- 
• daeed* until the reign of Elisaboth, and they were very 
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United in their o pes u Bou . After the Are of London. 
Sir Christopher Wren suggested a pjon for rebuilding 
the city. If this had been earned into effect, it wonla 
have formed the nhoieus of a splendid metropolis. 
Shortly after this fire, vis., in toe 19th ft 22nd of 
Charles II , two statutes for regulating buildings in 
Lundon were passed. These were followed by the 
act of 0 A 7 Anne. Another statute was passed in 
the of Geo. II., and somo others wore enacted in 
tlm reign of Geo. III. Tlio chief object of all these 
wav to prevent the spread of fire, and the public health 
or safety formed little or no ingredient in any law 
previous to llmt which is now in operation. This in 
“the Metropolitan Building Act, 1855," which extends 
to all places within tho limits of the metropolis, at 
defined by nn act of tho sumo session of parliament* 
intituled An Art for the letter locttl Management of the 
Mrtntpuhi. The building uot applies to tho regulation 
and supervision of buildings, tho structure and 
thickness of walls, recesses and openings in walls, 
the timbers in walls, bressummors, height and thick- 
■s of parapets and party walls, tho construction of 
■Is, chimneys, and flues, doso fires and pipes, pro- 
leefu-iH, the sue of rooms and warehouses, uniting 
building i and otherwise. Tho supervision of those 
w mbs is intrusted to district surveyors, to whom 
notice luu t be given previous to a building or altera- 
tion being commenced, who can compel compliance 
with the in t by an order of justices. Power is also 
given to protect d.iugcrons structures, until application 
eun lie made to tie* owner to do So, and tin order can 
be obtained lnr the purpose; on failure to comply with 
wlin h, tho coiniiMbbioncrn are ennblnil to pull down 
id remove the mime. This act wav amended by on 
t e.dled “the Metropolitan Building Act (amend* 
me tit), lofl'V* which directed that tho rules of tho 
former net, into tho cubical dimensions of buildings, 
ild u A ipplv to biu li .ib shall bo beyond throe miles 
i St. Paul's, and used for tho iuanalucturo of 
Imiery mid boilers ot steam-vessels, provided such 
ding i shall consist of ono lloor only, anil bo con- 
■* 1 ! 'is therein mentioned In districts beyond 
ot (he metropolis, somo provisions were 
made by the net passed in 1S17, lor consolidating in 
one uet certain prov i i.-in'V co*’ tried m acts 
for paving, di tuning, . ■. ■ ■ i • vi 'improving 

towns, which to somo extent regulates buildings, more 
especially n« to •»«■«««# win*, ■«fti"g hick houses, 
i unions uiul **i .• in. i / i --:"im f 'Miiiptioa 
ot mioke m ■ i • i *i i. ii> ! Hip -rusinn 

ot slaughterhouses. This act is mcoi pointed with the 
Local Government Act, IS5S, and is operativo in all 
places under tho jurisdiction thereof, and tlio latter 
act, in conjunction with the Public Health Act, 1B48, 
applies to whitewashing or cleansing houses, and pro- 
hibits the erection of houseb over sewers, anil estab- 
lishes authority over tho constructiou and clcuusing of 
ilrnms. 

Mi.Tito<TDrnos, me'-tro-si-dc'-ros (Gr. neton, the 
heart ol a tioe; atderoe, iron), m But., a gen. of the 
nut. out. ?l ft/rtaccir. The clubs nnd weapons of tho 
South-Hca Islanders are mudo ot the hunt wood 
i (lorded by v at unis *pec*«*8 The lignum vitce, or Aid 
of Tscw Zealand, belongs to Hus genus. 

Mexico Ani lijraiBb of, mek'-n-kn . — The early con- 
dition of Mexico has been partly ascertained by means 
of Mexican pictures, most of which were destroyed by 
the Spaniard*. Thcso pictures contain chronological 
histones, and copies of many of them were made by 
the ' Mum shortly beft.ro they were destroyed. The 
lie* t c* i *i>r itcil i>i thcso was in the possession of 
8ignen/n y Gongora, professor of mathematics in the 
uiiivciMty of Mexico in 1699. Although tho original 
is lost, u genuine copy remains, of which Humboldt 
gives a ue&cnption. It commences with the deluge of 
Coxcox, or the iourth destruction of the world aooord- 
i ng to tlio Aztec cosmogony. Coxcox and hia wifo having 
been saved from drowning, the gift of speeoh was 
bestowed on tboir descendants, and fifteen families 
arrived m Mexico. Another Mexican author, who 
wrote ilmrtly after the conquest, divides tho history of 
the worid into four great parts:— the age of giants, 
whieh lasted 6,206 years ; the age of fire, 4,804 yean ; 
the age of winds, 4,010; and the age of water, 4*008 
years, Tho Mexican paintings were executed on 
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skins, cotton doth, and the leaves of the maguey or rat, although its head may be said to be propor- 
saw. When the Spaniards armed in Mexico, oivuixa- txonately leas elongated than the former species. The 
toon had eo far advanced, that, amongst the Astecs, the bodyof the mouse U moderately full, the heed 
right of private property was understood, cities ware tapenng, the muzzle pointed, the eyes prominent, end 
btnltj professions and distinctions of rank existed, the the ears broad and rounded, tbe lega being ahoat, and 
arts were cultivated with considerable success, do. The the feet rather delicate than otherwise. 1 1 seems to be 
teocalha, or pyramids, are amongst the most remark- entirely dependent on man, as it is never found ter from 


ia supposed to have been built by tbe Toltecs,. a ho their fecundity, coupled with their thievish propeusi- 
preceded the Aztecs. 1 he object of these pyramids is ties, they are extremely dostruot ion houses, devouring 
unknown; they ari generally truncated, and the everything they can get at,— -meal, flour, bread, cheese, 
larger on*s aro often surrounded by a number of butter, tallow ; in fact nothing edible seems to escape 
smaller ones, which arc supposed to have been tombs, them. Their great enemy is the oat ; but oven she is 
In the cathedral at Mexico is fixed a circular atone, unable quite to extirpate them, and thus they do con* 
marked with hieroglyphical figures, by which the stderablo mischief. Their ravages, however, are not 
Aztecs denoted the months. Sot far from it is a confined to houses merely, as they do much damage in 
stone altnr, (where human sacrifices were offered up. farmyards hy entering corn-stocks,* where they gnaw 
A large .idol is also preserved in the Dorr.uucun eon- aw uy to their heart's content. Their enemies, besides 
vent representing a huge serpent devouring u human man, and the cat and ferret, are weasels, owls of 
being, iho pyramids of Papm.tlu, near Vera Cruz, various species, and the kestrel, all of which make the 
aro built of fargo masses of purphvrv, and some mouse their prey. It has many litters during the 
remarkable antiquities have boon oi'lato years dis- year, and from live to seven young ones in each littor; 
covered at Yucatan. consequently it soon increases considerably if undis- 

MsruHROir. (See Dtrnwil ) turbed. The domestic mouse 1s common throughout 

MRzzo,mr ,f -r‘,litent , .lv. *• iK, n« M 1 * : a term in Mu tho whole of Europe, and, indeed, has extended to 
generally v. >1 ri p.v.mi *i wth some other Amenca and Australia. Another variety of the Munna. 
word; as mezzo-forte, moderately lond; mezzo-puino , the wood-mou^e (Mua mflvaftcua), is hkcwiao found 
rather soft; mezzo-soprano . the middle species of throughout Europe, where it proves a powerful and 
female voice. The O clef, when placed on the second hitter enemy to the agriculturist. It is generally 
lino of tho staff, in order to accommodate tho mezzo- found in llcldB and gardeuR, and it baa a habit of 


lino of tho staff, in order to accommodate tho mezzo- found in llcldB and gardeuR, and it baa a habit of 
soprano voice, is termed tho mezzo-soprano clef. piling up largo stores of gram, acornB, nuts, and snob* 

MxzzoTnrTO. (See Kkgba.vixg.) like, as a provision for tho winter season. It often 

Mi, (ri, the syllabi o applied by (kudo to tho third takes possession of the deserted holes of moles, where 
note of his hexachords. it u expressed in tho natural it lays up its magazine. Its cars are about half tho 
hexachord by the letter E, and is the third noto of tho length of tho head, tho tail nearly as long as tho head 
major scale. and body ; tho nppor parts reddish brown, and the 

Mtasva. (See Maiama.) lower gicjibh white, with a bttla orat.ge-rcd spot on 

Mica, m i'-M (from Lat. mica, I shine), in Min., a the hreaid. The harvest mouse (Mua meaa$riua ) Mono 
mineral having a somewhat metallic lustre, and ra- ot the prettiest varieties of this litllo animal, and, in 
pabloof being split into thin plates It enters into fact, it is ono of tho most elegant of our native 
the composition ot most of tho primary rocks. It also qu.ulrupeds. It builds its nest in standing corn, and 
occurs m shales, sandstones, and other sedimentary during the harvcbt season it in earned into the barns 
deposits, being domed from the broken-down gi u- J along with tho sheaves, m which places it breeds and 
nitic rocks. It consists chemically of the silicates of multiplies in considerable numbers. Its whole length 
potash nnd alumina, more or lens coloured b\ peroxide ’ t exceed two inches. Its colour is a light 
of iron. The alumina is often partly replueed by hthia, reddish brown. 

magnesia, and limn. Mica has lately received impor- Miciivuluvs, mik'-l-nilt, is tho feast of tho arch- 
tant applications in tho manufacture of transparent angel Michael, celebrated on tho 2l)lb of September, 
letters lor shop-windows and ot suioke-shadea to It is ouo of tho regular periods in this country for 
gas icts. settling rents. 

Mica.ii, Door op. wr-A.7, is one of the honks of tho Mirnrirobv, nn'-kro-lrosn (Gr.mi&ro*, small, and hot* 
minor prophets in the Old Testament, bearing the panm mov, world), denotes, literally, a small or klllo world, 
of its author, Micah, who, as wo are told, prophesied and is a term often metaphorically upphed toman. As- 
during the reigns of Jotham, Ahaz, and llezekiah, and trologero used to maintain that tho organization of man 

nw. aonnn/innntln a /innfnmnn.um r\f lan in Vi / Tl n 7 I .uniiruliilv tit ll.A n.iiuni .nfinn rtf 4fi* 


commences with a majestic exordium, in which is intro- great, ami koemoe), Ihe different parts and lnubs of 
dnoed a sublime thoophany, tho Lord descending from man were mode to correspond to tho different parts 
hiadwelling-plaoe to judge the nations of tho earth, who of the universe, and engravings aro to bo found in 
approach to receive f«i 4 .n"ont; th"n f'Uows a prophecy works of tho time in which man is represented as 
that .*M".ari i ‘■Imll l.'.d, ur.-i t:.al -Ii.- > .i > i also shall suffer standing m the centre of tho universe, surronnded by 
injury and bo corned into captivity, fellow ed by a pro- lines imbe itmg the various connections of tho heavenly 
mise of the reunion of the whole people (ch. 1 . u.). In bodn*. with In* limbs. 

the second part the destruction of Jerusalem is fore- Mickocohmic R ilt, ni-kro-knS-inik, in' CIiozo., the 
told, the retura of tho Jows from Bub} Ion, and tho phosphate of soda and ammonia. It is much used in 
glonos of the future Zion, with tho advent of the Mes- blowpipe experiments, and is made by dissolving six or 
8iah (ui. 5). The third part consists of a dialoguo seven parts of phosphate of soda and one part of 
between the Lord and his people, in which he reproves chloride of ammonium in hot water, and allowing tho 
them for their Bins, and threatens them with punish- solution to cr}stallize. 

ments, ending with the , romise of a return irom their M icuoviETXft, mi-krom’-e-fer (Gr. mikroa , small; *W- 
captivity.*! The style sn< ideas of Micah aro not unlike tron, a measure), an instrument applied to telescopes 
those of Isaiah. lie is clear and distinct, powerful md microscopes for tbe purpose of measuring small 
and animated, rising in many eases to vehemenoo and .ipaces or angles with great accuracy or convenience. 


those of Isaiah. lie is clear and dibtmct, powerful ind microscopes for the purpose of measuring small 
and animated, rising in many eases to vehemenoo and .ipaces or angles with great accuracy or convenience, 
sublimity. Micah is tho only prophet that pointed out Numerous contrivances of vanons kinds, depending 
Bethlehem as the birthplooe of tho future Messiah. on different principles, have been employed Tor this 


Bethlehem as the birthplace of tho future Messiah. ... , , . * „ 

Mice, or Mouse Family, mf«e (Aug. -Bax.), a family purpose. Amongst tho most useful may be noted— 
of rodent mammalia belonging to the order (Hires 1. The ttnre micrometer, which is placed in the tuba of 
The domestic mouse (Muz m uaculua of LinniBas) has a telescope at tho focus of tbe object-glass. 2. The 
its ears about half tho length of the head, tho toil a circular micrometer, consisting of a duo of paraUal 
little shorter than the head and body, and tho general plate-glass, having in the centre a round hole naif aa 
colour of the upper portions of the body m greyish inch in diameter, to the edges of whioharing of steel ia 
brown, while that of tho lower parts is yellowish cemented. This instrument is conveniently used for 
grey. The mouse is, in fact, bat a small edition of the comparing the placo of a small star or comet with that 
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Microscope 


of o known star in nearly the same parallel of decline* 
tion. 3. The divided ohject-qlau, or double image micro 
meter. Thia instrument is formed by dividing th< 
object-glass of the telescope or microscope into twr 
halves, the straight edges being ground smooth, sothf 
they may easily slide by one another. From th: 
instrument being used to estimate tho diameter of th< 
son, it is sometimes called the heliomotcr. For far 
ther information on the subject of the micrometer, 
the reader is referred to an article on the subject b; 
Sir David Brewster in the Encyclopedia liritannirn. 

Micros cops, mVJcroe-kope (Or. mikroe, little 
elcopco, I see), an instrument, the purpose of which 1 
to enlarge considerably the images of objects that an 
either totally invisible or not readily seen with th< 
naked eye. The early history of the microscope, lik< 
that of many other scientific instruments, is involved 
in considerable obscurity, so that not even tho time of 
its discovery, nor tho name of its inventor, can bo fixed 
on with any degree of < erf unty. As the microscope, 
however, in its sunplft imih, consisted of little 01 
nothing else than the magnifying power or lens, whirl; 
must of neoessity lmvo been made of glass or some 
Other transparent and highly refracting nmtonal, it 
ifl evident that its invention may bo referred to a 

r od anterior to tho Christian era. From a passagi 
Aristophanes, who lived five centuries befun 
Christ, it would seem that “ burning-glasses" wen 
sold at the shops of the grocers of Athens. Several 
other circumstances (end to show that magnifying- 
glasses were used by the ancient Greeks and Jlorauns 
In the Freucli cabinet of medals there is a seal, salt 
to have belonged to Michael Angelo, the fabrication oi 
which, it is believed, uscends to a very remote epoch, 
and upon which fifteen figures have been engraved in 
ft circular space of fourteen millimetres in diameter. 
These figures aro not ull visible to tho naked eye 
Mehtion is also luado by Cicero of an Iliad ot Homei 
written upon parchment, which was contained in a . 
nut-shell.* Boueca, who was born in the first year of 
the Christian era and died a.d. 6 . 1 , in h» “hi at ura 
Questions," lib. i. cap. 7, sajs “ llowover small ami 
obsenro tlfo writing nriy be, it appears larger and 
clearer when viewed thiough a glnbulo of glass filled 
with water." Pliny, who died a d. 7», mentions the 
burning p report v of !o"«e° »-a* » of gin** 1 ; and Ptolemy, 
lliccclebriiicii a* ! r.' 1 ! ■» -i.l \l-an.i Inn, who flourished 
in tlio latter part of tho 1st century, was evidently 
acquainted with tho existence of magnifying-glasses, 
and ho makes uso of tho word rofrnction in his work on 
optics. In 1H52, at the meeting of tho British Asso- 
ciation, Sir David Brewatcr showed a plate of rock 1 
crystal, worked into the form of a lens, winch had been 
recently found among the ruins of N inoveh. flir David 
maintained that this lens had been destined for optical 
purposes, and was never used os an article of dress 
The lens is now among tV .Nineveh remains m the 1 
British Museum. It 1- not, however, a difficult matter < 
to fix tho period when the microscope began to be 1 
generally known, and used for the purpose of exami- 
ning minute objects. Although wo are ignorant of the 
name of the first inventor, we are acquainted with the 
names of those who first introduced it to public viow. 1 
Zachias Jansen and his son nro said to have made 
microscopes beforo tho year 1590; and in 10S5, Stelluti 

K Wished a'deseriptiou of tho parts of a bee which he 1 
d examined through a microscope In this country, .1 
with tho formation of the Koval Society in 1000, a 
new era of optical science may bo said to have com- 
menced; for not only v do tho early volumes of the 
Transactions describo now microscopes, bnt literally 
teem with improvements in the construction of those ■ 
instruments, and with discoveries made through their 
mediant. Soon after the invention of tho microscope, 
the field it presented to observation wa* cultivated bv 
men of the first rank in science, who enriched almost 
every branch of natural history with the discoveries 1 
they made by means of this instrument. The Single, or 1 
Simple MioBMcope, was mrented long beforo the 1 
Doable, or Compound Microscope: the former will, 
therefore, first claim oar attention. By referring to 
the articles npon Light and Lx ire, tho reader will be 
able to understand how an object is magnified by 
means of a simple microscope. A very small convex , 
Ians of short focal length, or a sphere of glass, may be j 


mm. When an object is 


used for magnifying purposes. When an object is 

deimage micro placed very 'near to the eye, a magnified image is 
formed on the retina ; bnt on aeconnt of tba too groat 
divergency of the rays, the eye is not able to obtain a 
distinct perception of the object. If, however, a very 
small lens, not exceeding m breadth that of the pupil 
of the eye, and of focal length so short that the object 



PQ shall be in its principal focus, be placed dose to 
tho eye, the rays or light emerging from the lens will 
be nearly parallel, and therefore lit to produce distinct 
vision ; at tho same time tho image v a will bo mag- 
nified to tho same extent as beforo. when tho lenses 
of Binglo microscopes ore very convex, the magnifying 
power is great, but the field of view is small; and it is 
so difficult to adjust their focal distance with accuracy, 
that it reqmrcs norae practice to render the use of them 
familiar. The microscopical investigations ol Leeuwen- 
100k and Swammerdam, of Lyonot and Ellis, were 
.11 accomplihhcd with microscopes of this description. 
About tho year 1GK5, glass globules begun to be oeoa- 
iioiuilly applied to the single mieroscopo instead of 
•unvex lenBcs ; but tho greatest improvement which 
his instrument received was mado by Iueberkuhn 
1710. It consists in 

-ilacmg the small lens m X 

bo centre of a highly- r ss yfx c — . 

■fished concave speculum I jj - I 

if silver, by means of which I * I 

. strong light is reflected -I — 7 

>n tho uppor surface ol an blrTr — 7 — — — ^ = *j u 

bjcct ; thus enublmg it to 1 I 

>0 examined wilh greater || \ h | 

•ase and satisfaction. The | q| F 

mplo mieroscopo xuay ip n ] 

otjsist of one, two, or ft ft /, 

hroo lenses; but these lat- ft II 

er aro always eo arranged ft \\\ If 

is only to produce tho ef- ft \\\ If 

ecfc of a single lens. In ft \\\ // 

he compound microscope, ft U\ l 

owever, not less than two ft \\\ If 

mses must be employed, ft \\\ f 

-ono to form an luveitcd ft 1 \ \ If 

mage of the object, which, ft 1 \ \ 1/ 

eing nearest to the object, \\ \ \ \ If 

1 called the objeit-qlaee ; Hill ff 

md the other to magnify ft \ \ \ II 

.his image, and, from being Will , // 

rarest to tho eye of tho 111 \ \ // 

bserver, called tho eye- \\\ \ \ ‘1 II 

'ate. There is every rea- III \\ If 

>n to believe that tho x ’\\| \ f 

•arliest compound micro* 111 \ \ If 

ropes which were used by -»\\l \ \ If 

anseu and Galileo con- l\l \ \ // 

isted of a convex lens tor \l V \ // 

n object-glass, and a con- 
■ave ono for an eye-glass, ® viTT** 

imilar to the telescope in \ / 

ise at that penod. In \\/ 

116, Fontana used two , V 

invex lenses, Dr. Hooka £ J Q 

ree, and Eustachio Dinni 
mr; tho two next the eye 

‘ing plano-convex and placed in contact, with their 
nvex sides towards each other, to give a high power 
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and s large tad flat field. In 1601, Philip Bonani used 
a compound microscope with three lenses. and added 
to it an illuminating apparatus with two lenses. The 
compound refracting microscope, in its simplest form, 
will be understood by consulting the preceding diagram. 
BAB' is a small convex lens, before which, and at a 
distance from it a little greater than its local length, 
if a email object PQ be placed, an inverted image pq 
will Up formed of it. The adjustment is such that pq is 
formed in the focus of a convex lens bub', and therefore 
the raj *, alter being reflected through it, aro parallel 
when thev emerge, aud consequently in a state fit to 
produce distinct vision. An eye, therefore, placed at 
£ will see a magnified imago of JftJ at pq. The re- 
flecting compound microscope mas lirst suggested by 
Sir Isaac hen ton, and its construction varied and 
rendered more complex l*v Dr. Barker and Dr. Smith, 
of Cambridge. In 1738, Liebcrktihn's invention of the 
solar microscope was communicated to the public; 
and since tfiattuno the microscope aud nvcioecoiuc 
science have made rapid advance. In 1812, Dr. Wol- 
laston proposed a very uselul form of the instrument, 
called oy him the penscopic microscope, m which two 
hemispherical lenses were cemented together by their 
plane surfaces, having a stop between them to limit 
the aperture. A similar propositi was mado by Sir 
David Brewster in 1820, who achieved his result by cut- 
ting a groove in a whole sphere and filling the groove 
with opaque matter. Seven years pre\ lously, Sir David 
had first pointed out the lasting value of precious 
•tones, such as the diamond, ruby, garnet, &c., ior the 
construction of microscopes. Lenses of glass undergo 
decomposition and lose their polish m course of time. 
At 'the aamo period, the subject of achromatism en- 
gaged the attention of some of the most profound 
mathematicians in England. From that time the 
manufacture of the achromatic compound microscope 
in this country lapully improved, and the instruments 
now made m London me unequulled in any part of tli 
woihl. The mode in which the microscope is iiMiall.. 
mounted will be seen by the actompanj mg illustration 



Of an ordinary student's microscope. In all the me- 
chanism connected with it, the principal requirement 
is steadiness, or freedom from vibrations not equally 
communicated to the object under examination and 
to the lenses by which it is viewed. The investigation 
of the minute structure of animals and plants by 
means of tho microscope may bo truly said to be the 
creation of this century, notwithstanding the pre- 
vious discoveries of Leeuwenhoek, Malpighi, Hooke, 
and others. Daring the greater part of the 18th cen- 
tury, except aa a mere toy, the microscope fell in‘o, 
disuse s nor was it till within tho last thirty yean that 
it was really rendered capable of yielding such « mag- 


Middl e Agon 

nifying power, together with inch clearness of defini- 
two, as is necessary for tho investigation of the soienco 
of histology. One ot the principal results of micro- 
soopio research is, that a closer unity of organisation 
naa been round to exist amoug the minute struotorea 
or organised beings than among the larger oigans. In 
organized beings, Xatrre works out her most secret 
processes by structures far too minute for observation 
with the unassisted eye. Hcnoe we find that tho best 
modern books on human an! r - il • . . n»t« |>y 

are filled with dcBcnptnms u 1 1 .* .*, u. . , \ 

structures. The processes of secretion, of nutrition, 
of generation, and even the mysterious action ot the 
bruin and nervous sjslcm, unintelligible, save in their 
results, by the means formeily einplovcd, are now being 
gradually evolved by the labours oi microscopic pbvsio* 
legists. Among those who have einplovcd thnnncro* 
scope not onlv with the gi cutest assiduity but with the 
utmost benelits tu Bcicnce und to their fellow-creatures, 
have been tho members of the medical profession. 
An extended microscopic examination has also shown 
that animals and plants gradually approach each other 
us wo doacend in tho scale, until they meet in a com- 
mon centre,— the simple or individual cell. At this 
poiut, all means of distinguishing between vegetable 
and animal organism end, ana no feature exists 
which, in tho present state ol science, can enable any 
ono to determine to which of tho two kingdoms the 


between the element aiy ti-snesol plants and animals 
is, that while in tlio plant the coll, bowover modified m 
form, Bt ill possesses all the characters of a coll, in 
tho animal it usually undergoes a development into 
tissues, in which tho cellular form entirely disappears. 
— Ilrf Quoekett's Lecture* on IMtlpay, and Practical 
Treatise oa the the of the Microscope; The Microscope 
and its Uriel at tons, by W B. Caipcnter. 

Miiidlb Agj s, mul'-dl, is that period in the his* 
toryol Europe winch begins with the final destruc- 
tion of the Homan enipne, mid is cousiderocL by some, 
to end wi*h t 1 e f**i : r i (««. «* inpnnpio : by others, 
with the l. 1 i . ,i‘ • ■. ■ v ol l i >p ca, or tho 

invention of printing. \ »•. • •>» II who haa 

wiitteu a lustorv ot this period, it extends lrom the 
invasion ct Fiuiilo by Clovis, a. D. ASM, to that of 
Naples by Charles VliC , 1 ml. In any cose, it com- 
prise*. a pi nod of about ten centimes. In generul, it 
w is that period m the hudory ol Europe in which tho 
feudal *v teiu was established and developed clown to 
tli> a in i* i prominent events which led to its overthrow. 
The first ccnlunes ol this peimd aro often called the 
Dark Ages, a name not inappropriate when we con- 
sider tho condition of tho builurous tribes by whom 
lloni.'iu institutions were overthrown. The acqui- 
biLioiis of civilization were ruthlessly trampled under 
foot hy barbarous warriors, and. tho civil development 
of society, winch had been the woik of agw, received 
a sevei o'check. It is more than doubtful, however, 
whether civilization has in tho long run been a loser 
b\ this state of things. The civilization of Itoroo was 
degenerate and lot ten to an enormous extent, while 
those rude mid ruthless barbarians afforded materials 
for carrying on a mure healthy and permanent state 
of ad v inieeiuont. " The Hi st moiety of tbeso ton ages,** 
says llnll.tin, "is almost absolutely barren, ana pre- 
sents l’< tie hut a catalogue of evils. Tho biibvertion 
of the Jtnmun empire and devastation of its provinces 
by barbarous nations, either immediately preceded, or 
were coincident with, thccommcncemcutof the middle 
period Wo begin in darkness aud calamity j and 
though (be shadows grow fainter as we advance, yet 
we arc to break off our pursuit as tlin morning breathes 
upon ns and tho twilight reddens into the lustre of 
day. IS o circumstance is so prominent on tho first sur- 
vey of society during tbo cui licr centuries of this period 
as the depth of ignoranco in which it was immersed: 
and from this, more tliau any single cause, tho moral 
and social oviU which those ages experienced appear 
to have been derived and perpetuated." When Latin 
ceased to bo a living language, tho whole treasury of 
knowledge was locked up from the eyes of the people. 
The schools were confined to cathedrals and monas- 
teries, and exclusively designed for the purposes of 
religion ; so that for centuries it was rare for alaj man, 
of whatever rank, to know how to sign his name. Even 
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tbt dergy were, for a long period, not very materioUy 
•open or as a body to the uninstruoted laity. What* 
ever of learning existed, however, was to bo fonnd 
within the pale of the Church, which, indeed, was 
pretty extensive, and comprehended many who did not 
exercise the offices of religious ministry. In the Oth 
century the best writers in Latin were scarcely read ; 
and perhaps from the middle of this ago to the lUh 
there was, in a general mew of literature, little diffe- 
rence to be discerned. With each a state of society it 
cannot be donbted that morality was at a very low 
ebb. The seeda of social virtues must have existed 
even daring the darkest time of this period ; but his- 
tory, whioh refloats only the more prominent features 
of Moiety, affords ns out little evidence of it. These 
remarks apply moro particularly to tho dark ages of 
the period, which may bo considered to cotno down to 
the end of tho 11th century. In the coarse of tho 
12th century a considerable change took plaoo. Polite 
literature, us well as the ohstrnaer science of antiquity, 
became the subject of cultivation ; and several wnl»”i 
of that age, in different parts of Europe, i»r«* di-r :i- 
gniahed, moro or less, for elegance, though not abso- 
lute punty of Latin style, and for their acquaintance 
with those ancients who are its principal models. In 
the 13th centnry tl ere scorns to have boon some de- 
rime of classical literature, in consoqnencn, probably. 
Of the scholastic philosophy which was then in its 
greatest vigour; at least we do nut And as many good 
writers as in the preceding age. Hut about tho middle 
of the 1 1th century, or perhaps a litllo sooner, an 
ardent seal for tho restoration of uuciont learning 
began to manifest itself. The copying of books rose to 
be a branch of trade, and their price was consequently 
reduced. A search now began to bo made for ancient 
manuscripts, m w' leh I*e*-nreh p'hHwlr i 1 •*• -- 
guished hpneolf. In ii.e ■*u*r *« 1 1* •i , *% tli • 

was carried on with unabated vigour, uml tho whole 
lives of Italian neholais were demoted to the recovery 
of manusonpta and the reviv.il ot philology. The din- 
oovery of an unknown manuscript, s.tjs Tirabosclu, 
was regardod almost as tho conquest of a kingdom. 
During the 14th and lfith centurion colleges begun to 
be established in Germany, England, and other parti 
of Europo, libraries bccgnin moro numerous, and 
books, after tho happy invention of paper, though still 
▼eiy scarce, might bo copied at less expense. Last of 
all, the invention of printing, about tho middle of the 
lfith century, was the great means of dispelling the 
ignorance and darkness of the middlo ages, and of j 
introducing tho dawn of civilization of modern times 
During this lattor period, tho moral character oil 
society was much improved, owing, in no small degree, 1 
to the advance of chivalry ; commerce and tho minti- | 
faotnres made great progress ; tho use of tho popular 
languages became morn general, and greater freedom | 
of thought in religious matters bi gan to manifest itself, j 
-ftf. Ilullam’s Europe during the Middle Agee, j 

Mtdqb, my (Sax. myy<jr ), a dipterous insect, be- 
longing to the genus Chtrnnomus, of tho family Tissu- 
Uda . It frequents marshy situations, and has a good 
many points of rcsemblanoo to tho gnat. Tho pro- 
boscis is short, thick, and ends in two large fleshy 
tipsj the antenna) are longer than tho head, and arc 
simple, being rarely pectinate; tho palpi are longer 
than the proboscis, the eyes acute, ami the ocelli 
wanting. The body and legs are long and slender, the 
wings narrow and elongate, and tho haUcrcs, or balan- 
cers, aro naked, and proportionately longer than tlmso 
of tho diptera. In their flight, nudges can be seen con- 
tinually moving about in tho air during the autumn, and 
they ascend and doscond m a vertical lino with a bam- 
ming, bussing noise. 

Mxdsuvmub Day, is the festival of 

St. John tho Baptist, held on tho 24th of Juno. It 
waa long the onatom in this country to kindle fires at 
midnight on Midsummer eve in honour of the sununor 


ICiononxfn. (See Hhsttoa.) 

Miobaszox op Bibds. (See Brans.) 

Miu>iw, <a» I'-rfew (Sax. mltleaw), the term applied 
to tho thin whitish coating sometimes found on the 
leaves of vegetables, ’on paper, doth, Ac. It consists of 
innumerable mmuto fungi. The mildew of wheat is 
produced, by tho fongus called Fumma g rom inie. 


Military Schools 

Uni, mfe (Lat mUle paeeue, a thousand paces) .-x- 
Amongst the ancient itomaua, eoohpace waa five feetfc 
and each foot contained about 11*62 modern English 
inches. At this calculation, each Boman mile con- 
tained 1,614 yards, or nearly nine-tenths and one- 
eiztieth of an English mile. The English statute mile 
is 8 furlongs, each of 220 yards; or 40 poles of 64 yards 
or 10} feet each. It is, consequently, 1,760 yards, or 
5,2SO feet. It would appear that the English statute 
mile was defined incidentally m the 35th year of 
Queen Elisabeth’s reign. An aot was then passed, by 
which persons were forbidden to build within three 
miles of London. In that statnto, the mile wsa 
declared to be " 8 furlongs of 40 perches, of 164 feet 
each." In nearly every country of Europe, the mile 
is mod ns an itinerary moasnre, particularly in those 
countries whioh at one timo were subject 'to tho 
Homans. Its length, however, vanes greatly amoni 
different nations, and in some countries hgs evident! 
become confounded with tho Celtio league. The foC- 
lw* fchnw the difference between the pnn- 
L . I’ii- p«»a* nulca i— 

Yards. Slat, mile § 

1.760 English statute mile ...... 1*000 

1,611 Ancient Homan mile ‘017 

1,628 II oilom Konkin mile ................. *925 

1,‘jst Ancient Scottish mile 1*127 

2 ,29) Irish mile.. . 1*273 

4,263 French posting lenguo 2 123 

4.K60 French league ol 25 to the degree 2 761 

4,635 Spanish judicial looguo 2 634 

6.760 rurlugueBa league «... 3 Mil 

10,126 German long mile fi*753 

German short mile 3 hu 7 

8,2 tt Danish milo 4 6s 4 

11,700 Swedish mile 6 Old 

In France, Tt-ilv, and tho Netherlands, tho metrical 
mile ofljNJO French nn'tres, or l,W3 English yards, u 
nsed. Tho geographical mile, or tho sixtieth of a 
degree of lnlitude, or about 2,025 yards, is used in 
England and Italy The geographical league of throe 
such miles, or 6,075 yards, is used in England and 
Franco. In Germany, the geographical nule is four 
English geographical miles, or N,1U«> yards, which is 
also the length of tho mile in Holland. The Arabian 
mile is 2,1 V* yards; tho Chinese It 632 yards; tho 
I’ersinn partisan?, 6,0fltJ raids; the Kussian worst. 
1,1 V? yards , and the Turkish hern , l,f»2UjMirds — lltf. 
Kelly's Comb u, t ; and tho English Cyclopmdia — article 
Mile. 

M u.mnT Enrr mow. (Sob EnrcATtoir, Milit vut.) 
MrLtTAUV KrnooM arc establishments in .ihicn 
soldiers are innirnotcd, or youths educated for the 
army. Tho snldter schools of Prussia belong to tho 
first of these i lilies, and ore tho most remarkable 5 
■hoy are established in every regiment or battalion, 
and in them the privates are tang^t th" rudimentary 
branches of education, and *nelii • - - 11 j«*. • Mili- 
tary schools of o nimilur kind exist in tho British, 
Austrian, ur l other European armies. Institutions 
if tho second class, intended for tho education of 
.ilUcers, have beeu in eiistonco sineo the days of 
iintiqmtv, and now form an indispensable part of the 
military svstem of nil great nations. Louis XV. founded 
tho first military school in Franco in 1751 ; it had 600 
pupils, all of wnom wore young noblemen. In 1803, 
Bonn par to founded the celebrated school of St. Cyr, 
which still retains the principal features of its first 
orgstur ahon . Before tho Seven Years’ war, the French 
hail established artillery schools m every town where ft 
regiment ol that arm was garrisoned. In Prussia, the 
ednoation of officers is provided for by high schools 
for each arm in every division of the army ; and by 
tho Koyol Military ‘School, founded by Frederick 
the Great, to which the most deserving youug officers 
are admit! ed from the line. In this country, the mill* 
tary schools which hold the highest reputation aro the 
Boyal Military College ot Sandhurst, whioh comprises 
a cadets’ college and ft staff college (see Caubt, 
Military), ana the Royal Military Academy at 
Woolwich, designed os an artillery and engineer school. 
The Addisoombe Military College was established by 
the East-India Company for tho education of cadets 
for their own army. The best-known military academy 
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in the North American States is that at West Point, 
fonnded in 1003. Cadets are admitted on the recom- 
mendation of members of ooogrees and the president. 
Hie number of cadets is limited to 250. The edueation 
and subsistence are gratuitous, but the graduates are 
expected to spend eight years in tho pubno service. 

Militia, mU-uV-yd (tat. mil**, a soldier), a term 
employed to distinguish irom the regular forces a body 
of citizens who may be celled ont for a hmited time, 
and embodied as soldiers on oocasion of emergency. 
Under different names, such an establishment exists in 
roost Enropean countries. In this counter, after the 
Norman conquest, the proprietors of laud were com- 
pelled to contribute to the defence of the realm in the 
•vent of a threatened invasion, by providing men and 
arms in proportion to their estates. The troops were 
raised under the authority of ** commissions of array/' 
whioh were issued by the crown. At first, the militia 
seem to Have been liable to bo marched to any part of 
the kingdom, when required; but in Edward the 
Third's reign it was decreed that no militia-man should 
be sent out of bia county except in time of public 
dancer. From the reign of 'Philip A Mary, the 
lords lieutenant have hud the charge, under the 
sovereign, of raising the mnlitio in their venous conn- 
ties. After the celebrated dispute between Charles I. 
and tho parliament, regarding the right to command 
tho militia, it was docroed at the Restoration, that 
“ the solo supreme government, command, and rinqiosi- 
tion of the militia, and of all forces by sea and land, 
and of all forts and places of strength, is, nnd by tho 
laws of England over was, tho undoubted nght of lus 
majesty (Charles II ) and his royal predeoesBors." 
In 1757, a bill was passed by which the militia wa> 
reconstructed ; and in 1802 tho inihtiu laws of Knglam 
and Scotland wore consolidated by 42nd Qeo. III. 
o. flp and 91. New regulations wero parsed in the 
15th, 16th, 17tb, 18th, and 19th Viot., which contain 
the law applicable to the militia at present. By Lbr 
constitution of the militia in tho United Kingdom, the 
sovereign appoints lords lieutenant in Dublin, and 
governors in Ireland, to each county or province, with 
power to call ont and train tho nuhtia annually ; and 
tm appoint deputy-lieutenants or deputy-governors, 
and other officers, subject to the rov d approval. All 
persons not labouring under bodily infirmity, and not 
specially excepted, nro liable to bo chosen l»y ballot as 
militia-moo; and are compelled, under a «L'10 penalty, 
either to servo or provide a substitute The persons 
excepted, arc— peeri of the realm , c.>mmi*'M<»n'*il and 
nou-coinniissioncd officer* and ptivnfci. in tin* regular 
lories, half-pay officers in the armv, navy, mid 
marines; and commissioned officers who have Hervod 
four years m the militia ; members of corns of yeo- 
manry or volunteers ; seamen and persons doing duty 
at the royal docks, at tho gun -wharfs and nowder- 
mngazines ; also persons employed under tho Board of 
OuTnauoe; resident members of tho universities ; 
clergymen of the Established Church; constables, 
articled clerks, apprentices, and somo others. The 
nuhtia Is trained and exercised twico o year, and 
during fourteen days each titno ; or once in a year, for 
twenty-eight days, at the discretion of tho lords lien- 
tenant or thoir deputies. During tho war with Russia, 
in 1855, tho whole of the militia in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, amounted to 61,754. Within a month, 
tl.is number decreased to 51,183 ; but during that time 
19,150 had volunteered into the line. 

Milk, mlk (Sax. melcr), an op an no whitish secre- 
tion peculiar to tho females of tho class Mammal*#, or 
those animals which feed their young from their teats. 
Milk differs os procured trom various animals, but its 
general characteristic* are the same in alb The most 
fiimliar variety is that of tho cow. Milk may bo looked 
upon as a serous fluid, holding in suspension minute 
wrlute globules, composed of casein and fatty matter. 
W hen examined microscopically, these globules are 
found to have a diameter of '00039 moh, nnd to dis- 
appear on the addition of a solution of potasb.— ( Bos- 
jr itl,j According to tho researches of Professor Nasse, 
of Kaiburg, uufic is thus constituted : — 1st. Smooth, 
homogeneous, transparent oil-globules, and large oil- 
globules, also the common milk-globules ; 2nd. cream- 
globules, distinguishable by their facet to -like appear- 
anoei 8r&» granulated yellow corpuscles ; 4th. the 
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lamella of the epithelium ; 6tb. the more or lets turbid 
medium in which the four preceding kind of corpuscles 
an suspended. When milk is allowed to stand fix 
some time, it undergoes spontaneous changes] a thick 
yellowish substance called cream, oolierte on the SON 
face, and the milk beneath becomes thinner and of a 
pale bluish colour. Butter, buttermilk, and cream* 
cheese, are made from cream by processes which will 
be found described under the articles on Burnt gnd 
Cbbax. Milk from which butter has been taken also 
undergoes spontaneous changes; it becomes much 
sourer, and congeals into a moss of tho consistency of 
jelly. The fermentation of this coagulated ™**v it 
hastened by heat ; and when certain substances are 
added it very rapidly takes place. Thus, acids and 
spirits of wine curdle it, as it is called ; hut the most 
powerful eoagnlator m use is a decoction from tho 
stomach of animal*, especially thut of a calf, called 
rennet. After being thus treated, if the whole is put 
into a bag And squeezed, a tbin fluid is forced ont, and 
a tough whitish matter is left behind: the latter snb* 
stauco is called curd , nnd tho former vbjr. (Are 
CnuRBii.) According to Berzelius, tho spociflo gravity 
of milk is 1*033 ; thut of cream, I 201; and their com- 
position is,— 

Skimmed Milk. 

Water 928*75 

Casoons mutter, or curd, withalrnco 

of blitter 28*00 

Rugar of milk 35*00 

Ilyiiniehlurato and phosphate of potash 1*95 

Laetic uciil, acetate or potash, and a 

trace of Inn fate of iron 0*00 

Earthy [.ku&pbutes ... *30 

• 100000 

Cream, 

Water ....... ...A. ........ 920*00 


Cnni 35*00 

Butter •••SSSMIlBIISSSSSMSSBIfSIsHMSSSSMStSSSsS 45*00 


1000 00 

T 1 -" sf 'ife">e*»t« r^p^etin? the composition of human 
p. k lire . ‘i .!»..» ■» c •. >iwing, probably, to thedif* 
fleult y of olitnimrigit in snifleient quantity for analysis, 
uni iilho from it* mutability in regard to the relative 
.importmns of the component parts. Ifs spceillo gra* 
v ity, howrev er, appear* to vary between 1*020 and 1*025; 
uitl its solid contents, according to V •jv' 1 ' Wer, vary 

between 11 and 12*5 per cent. The re rows and 

ither animals is very muih used as food, and in very 
important an a constituent of diet, even among adults. 
11 is also valuiMo os a food for invalids, especially 
those who liavo a consumptive tendency. In some 
cases ot poisoning by mctallio salts, such as corrosive 
sn Muriate, sulphate of coppor, Ac., milk is used OS an 
antidote. By evaporating to dry hobs and powdering, 
milk can bo brought into a condition in w inch it will 
keep for a length of time. In this state an artificial 
milk can bo formed by dissolving tho powdor in tepid 
water, which in useful in sea voyages, especially for 
children. Within lafo years considerable progress hat 
been rnmlo in treuting milk so as to render it capable 
if keeping for a length of timn. Moore’s essence of 
mdb is nifulo by evaporating tho milk first in long 
dmllow copper vessels, heated by Btcam to lKF Fahr, $ 
iunng tins process, which continues lor four hours, a 
ittlo sugar is udded, and the liquid is frequently stir- 
red. By evaporation tho milk loses three-fourths of 
its bulk, and tho remaindor, as a very thick cream, la 
rot into LniaU tiu eases, soldered down, steeped in 
auling water for a Bhort tune, and then allowed to 
jool. ThiR essenco of milk will veep good for a length 
if time. Various other forms of preserved milk arq 
•mown, Gnmwode's desiccated milk, used by Miss 
Florence Nightengale in tho Balaclava and Scutari 
lospitals, is mode by mixing the milk with a little 
rogw and alkali. After the mixture has been heated 
iver hot water till it is of tho consistency of dough, it 
.a dried into hard cakes, crushed between strong 
rollers, and bottled. At the Aberdeen meeting of the 
British Association in 1859, four kinds of preserved 
milk were exhibited by the Abb6 Moigno. One of 
these, prepared by putting milk into a vessel, excluding 
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the air, and exposing it to a steam atmosphere of 
100* centigrade, and then packing in bottles, was per* 
fleetly sweet and fresh •after live and a half years' 
keeping. All processes for preserving milk require 
great care and precision. 

Milky Way, mil' -it, an appellation bestowed in 
Astron. npon a whitish none of light which everybody 
must have observed so the slty. This rone makes a 
complete tour of the heaven*, passing through the 
following constellations Cassiopeia, Perseus, Gemini, 
Orion, Monoceros, Argo, the Southern Cn>ss, the 
Centaur, Ophiuchus, Serpens, A qtula, Hagitta, Cygnus, 
and Ceplicus. The milky way thus traces almost n 
greet circle of the celestinl sphere; whence result's 
a secondary arc, which, after «i>j)ifratmg fiom the 
principal sro throughout on extern of about ]jo» from 
a Centauri to Cygnus, beeoiues again con f minded 
with it. Concerning thoinilkv w*iv Sir William Her- 
sohel 'Says s— " This remark ablo belt has niaintained, 
from the earliest ages, the same retain o situation 
among thn stars; and when examined through a 
powerful telescope is fonnd (wonderful to relate ') to 
comitt entirely qf it art wittered by billion *, like 

littering dust on the ldaek ground of tho general 

eavens." So crowded are the sin-, in some parts of 
the trilky-way, that the name a'-tinnoniei. by roiinlmg 
the stars in a siugl n Held of hi» telescope, wns led to 
conclude that 60,000 had passed under his view 
jn a zono two degrees in brcndlh during ono hour's 
obnervation. The milky way wns cal In 1 by tl . Greeks 
fliilaxiat ; from which wo dome our word gal.i^v. The 
Chinese and tho Arabians call it tlm (Mnti.il Hivei 
it is tho path of tho spirits among tho savages of 
North America, and tho path of Ht .lames of Cotn- 
poatella according to the peasants of Jt.ilv. Accordmg 
to tho ancient Greeks, the galaxy nr*»se from the mnk 
which tho infant Hen ules let fall from tho breast of 
Juno when she pushed him away, on learning that lie 
was tho son of Main: others considered tint it w.is 
not milk, but ears of corn which Isis dropped on hei 
flight from Typhon. Home of the Pythagoreans be- 
lieved it to ho nn old and di-imeil puth oi tho min: 
Anaxagoras thought it wns the reflection or the earth j 
and Austotlo considered it uibliin.uy, and consisting 
of exhulatioiiA of the same mutter ns comets. All hough 
Democritus hit upon tho true solid ion of the difficult}, 
it wns not till tho discovery of the telescope flint 
Galileo was enabled to annouucn that lie had resol veil 
the whole of tho milky xvny into stars, it is calculated 
that tho light from the nearest stara in tho nnlky way 
employs about threp years in loathing the cirth; the 
light, of the moat distant will uol arrive at the earth m 
less than 1,600 years. 

Milt, mill (Lat. mohi, Gr. mule), originally n 
maclnno used for dividing, crushing, or pulverizing 
any substance; lint more extensively applied in modem 
times to almost all machinery consisting ot wlicel-u ork, 
whether intended to change the form nr t ho position 
of the object, to bo operated upon. Mnchmos of this 
kind, therefore, take their name from the processes 
for which they aio used,— us saw-n'dl*, 
nulls, fuUing-m i,, .\ .*r'nd *v- X ■* . I» . 1 1 1 * in ■" 
power,— as w—d-u , ■ cam-nulls, hand- 

mills, &o. ; or from the material operated ou,— as cotton- 
mills, sugar-nulls, llour-mills, oil-mills, Ac. These dif- 
ferent kinds of mills will ho lound described under the 
articles to which they refer. One ot the earliest uses 
of thn mill was the grinding of corn. Among the 
rudest nations, this was dono by pounding it between 
two etonea. With tho advance of art, however, a 
mniplo hand-mill whs constructed, composed of an 
immovable nether stone, called tho mule, anl — 

upper stone, called mnloe, put in motion by the 1 I 

Those mills were used by tho Hebrews and Greek*, and 
were commonly worked by criminal* or slaves. Asses 
were afterwards ymploycd. Water-mills appear to have 
been used by the Romans, and the wnul-mill was in- 
vented in the reign of Augustus. At the present day, 
the ordinary mill for grinding gram is constructed 
with two circular stones, made ot Imhr or burr-stone, 
syenite or granite, placed honzontally. (See From- 
Mills* ana Buna* or Burr-stonx ) 

M Hit, v auk Prison 1 , ml’-hilnk, is a prison sitnato on 
tho Middlesex shore of tho Thames, and lying between 
Lambeth and Vauxholl bridges, for the reception of 
431 
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convicts under sentence or order of transportation, to 
be there confined until the sentence or order shall be 
executed, or until the convict bo entitled to freedom# 
or removed to some other place of confinement. It ia 
placed under tho authority of certain of the inspector* 
of prisons appointed for that purpose, who form a 
body corporate under the name of the “ Inspectors of 
tho Millbank prison," and who report yearly to one of 
the principal secretaries of state on all matters relating 
to the prison. 

’ ,Millt.nartx59. (See next art.) 

Millennium, mil - tcn '- e-nm (Lat. mill *, a thousand ; 
annl, years), is a term applied by ecclesiastical writers 
to that period predicted in Scripture when Christ if 
to reign with his saints upon earth for the space of one 
thousand ) ears (Rev. xx.). Many have held, from the 
earhest pouod of Christianity, that this is to he 
received literally, and have drawn up ideas *of this 
earthly paradise. Those who hold this doctrine ase 
commonly called millennanans. The ancient millen* 
nunans held that the city and temple of Jerusalem 
were to he rebuilt and splendidly adorned with gold and 
jewels, and that Christ, having come down from heaven, 
would reign there a thousand years with his saints, 
both those who wore already dead and those who 
aero still alive. Tho productions of nature were to 
ho prodigiously increased, and everything in nature 
was to minister to tlvir corporeal delights. The Jews 
w ere to ho restored to their own land, and raised to 
thn first rank among the nations of tho earth. Irenieua 
and olhers of tho ourly fathers held these views; but 
they morn warmly opposed by Ongcn and others. 
These maintained thn* th* ps«nge*b»MndM npon were 
to he un dot stood ]■ • r'v .h p ■.* tsi.g to a period 
when Christianity • !.l j i in C- • world; and m 

eon-eqnonre, physical and moral evil abated. The 
latter is now the view generally hold; but some, a* 
the Irvingitcs, still look lor a personal reign of Christ 
upon earth. 

Millit, mil' -let (Fr.), tho common namn for a 
great number of cereal plants, tho grains of which 
are u°od as food and fur making a kind of beer, in 
vnnous countries. JInloun Sorghum is tho Turkish 
millet; Pant rum miliarrum, the Indian; Pa spa! tun cube, 
thn Sierra Leone ; Set ana germantca and tlalica the 
Germnn and Italian millet respectively. 

Mill-stox* Gbit, in Geol., a group of strata, con* 
stating oi coarse-grained qnartzoso sandstone, which 
ire urn between the mountain limestone and tho super- 
neumbent coal formations. 

MimosbvU, mt-mo'-ze-e, m Bot., a sub-ord. of the 
Leyumxnotfp or If can fam , characterized by tho petals 
being equal and val\ ate m aestivation. Tho plants 
included in this cub-order are mostly natives of tropical 
rogions, and are remarkable for yielding giAn and 
nstnngent principles. (See Acacia.) 

Mixmult, iHtn-i'l-rel 1 (Arab, menarah, a lantern), in 
Rabtcrn «u rhitccture, a slender and lofty tui ret, with 
me or more projecting balconies around it. which 
hvide it externally into several stories. In Moham- 
medan count nos, tho minaret is used for tho purpose 
■i calling the people to prayers. Geneially, however, 
they are mom numerous than this purpose requires; 
thoro being usually ono at each augle of the building, 
and sometimes n g'rcater number. By this means they 
become highly characteristic features of tho architec- 
ture, not only on account of their frequency, hut also 
fiom their tall, graceful, eolumn-liko shape, which con- 
trasts vull with tbo cupolas which generally crown tho 
editic< s. The exterior carving of somo of tho minaret* 
in Imho, such as that m the mosque at Ahmedabad# 
** pr^*i , « rt •r 1 **"' 1 -ur ; lilt the outline of the 

. ,i >i ... . «| t's ■ >4 is i.-us'lv mere j ii > t i iip*ijiii 1 . 

Mine, d/ihc (Fr ). — In its strict sense, a mine ia an 
inemug 1 1 the ground from which anything is dug. 
The name is not properly applied uutil an opening ia 
made; although now, tho term ia generally used to 
’igtnly coil, lead, iron, and similar minerals before an 
>penmg is made for digging them out. In opposition 
to the underground works, which constitute tne mine 
••r'p'-r'v »o called, the term usually comprehends all 
i ■ gi ■ :i .1 on tho surface, together with the steam- 
engines, water-wheels, and other machinery and ap- 
pendages for drainage, the extraction of ores and their 
mechanical preparation, with various buildings and 
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erections. From the earliest antiquity, the art of of mrotcearbonate held m solution by flee carbonic 
mining has been practised, and it has formed a branch acid. On exposure to the air, the protoxide is oxi- 
of industry m the most barbarous, as well as the most diced, and the hydrated peroxide leasing 

mvilixed countries. In this country, minmg had a the reddish-yellow deposit ordinarily obwTfd in the 

tflpf Mrlv nnmvis ami if «rae moat nmltelilf tha firftt TiaiirKlunipk/uul . . . ^ 
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rery eerly origin; end it was most probably the first neighbourhood of chalybeate Sonnes. 

■core© of trade to the British islands. The tin kind are not uncommon. The moat noted in this 
from the English mines was so celebrated that the oonntry are thoso of Tunbndge, Cheltenham, and 
Phoenicians traded to Cornwall for this metal. In Brighton.— 4. Sulphnreou* ru ttns contain hsdroauU 
Law, mines belong to the tenant in fee simple of the phuric acid, and may easily be recognised by their 
land, except in the ease of geld and silver mines, odour. They also cause a brown precipitate when 
whicharo the property of the Ling by his prerogativi mixed with a salt of lead or silver. The springs of 
In Bill, engineering, a mine ia a subterraneous passage Aix-la-Cbapclle, Harrow gate, and Moffat, alfora ex- 
leading to a chamber intended to be blown op by gun- ample* of sulphureous waters.— 5. Saline tprino* de- 
powder. (See Mururo.) rive their characters from saline compounds hel d in 

MuwALOfeT, min-e-nW-oj* (Fr. mineral > and Or. eolation. The salts which are most frequently con- 
logo*, discourse), “A science winch describes the kinds tamed in these waters are the sulphates and car- 
ol mineral material forming tho surface of our planet, bon ales of luue, magnesia, and soda, and the chlorides 
points out the various methods of di-t*ngiii-l ipg min*- of calcium, magnesium, and sodium. In a few, potash 
rala, makes known their uses, and c 11 .a. . t!i .1 in- .!• :« found ; and lleizelius discovered lithia in the spring 


of occurrence in the earth"— (Dana.) Tho bestwethoi 
of acquiring this important science is by attentively 
studying the different specimens of minerals enstinr 
in our mnseuma, more especially those at tbo Britisl 
Museum and Museum of Economic Geology, The; 
should be examined m company with some experience* 
mineralogist, or else with the assistance of the manual! 
of Dana, Aicol, or Philips. When tho student has mad< 
himself pretty well acquainted w'th tho external 
characters of the leading minerals, the work of collec- 
tion should commence— hammer and book in hand 


of Carlsbad. Among instances of saline springs may 
bo mentioned thoso of Epsom, Cheltenham, Bath, 
Bristol, Bareges, Buxton, Pitcaifhly, and Toeplits. 
Sea-water may be regarded a* one of the saline mineral 
waters. The water of tlio Dead Sea, however, pos- 
se-*e* a fer^rnpger -nbne 'mpregp.it 1. n than s*a-wntcr B 
ah 11 ,•( nt.tii s 1 1.1 -f«>ii: i*i 1 f ii-, vie.j.1.1 of solid mailer. 
It has a peculiarly bitter, saline, and pungent taste, and 
its spcciflo gravity is 1*211.-0. Sxlicxon* voter* are 
very rare, and in thoso hitherto discovered the silica 
appears to have been dissolved by means of soda. The 
If, however, mineral districts cannot be visited, the must remarkable of these are the boiling-springs of 
student should procure from some friend, or profes- tho Geyser and Rykuni, in Iceland. (See Gxtsix.) 
tional mineralogist, a number of unnamed minerals. The term mineral waters is sometimes applied to those 
These should be made out and namod by means of then springs which lmvo no claim to reputo except for their 
hardness, fracture, colour, lustre, blowpipo reactions, extreme purity ; such as those of Malvern and 
and, if necessary, by chemical analysis. Too muny Holywell. 

young mineralogists begin the work of collection long Mist atubx, nmi'-c-u-ture (Fr.)* a picture or a 
before they have any knowledge of the specimen* they representation of naturo on a very small scale, 
accnmnlato. By this means a mass of uaclcss rubbisli In the ordinary acceptation of tho term, the word 
ia got together, which is only an encumbrance to tin miniature includes two widely different kinds of 
student. The sotence of mineralogy is still in a very painting. 01 these, 0110 is that ornamental painting 
unsatisfactory state, mineralogists having hRrdly agreed or illuminating which 1* seen in its highest per- 
ns to a system of classification. That of Dana 1*, per- lection 111 Medwval hiblcs, psalters, missals, and 
hapa, the simplest. Tho scienco is also, unfortunately, illicr cwtly manuscripts on vellum, tho other kind 
enenmbored with numberless synonymes and so-calloo 9 that of minute or diminutive portraits generally 
species, the same mineral being known under soveru- painted on ivurv, fo which, in popular language, the 
different names. Of late yeais, too, a most unplulo- woul him been confined exclusively 111 late years. The 
■ophical method of nomenclature has gained ground drat kind of uiinmtuio is oi very ancient origin : they 
Instead of naming a new mineral after its leading sro to bo te*»n among tho hieroglyphics of tho 
oharactcnstic, or at any rate at ter the locality in which Egyptians. The hooks of tho ancient llomana were 
it is found, the discoverer generally manufactures honu often decorated with small paintings in a costly style, 
snch name as Smithite, or Brownite, cither after lum Tho oldest existing luanusciipts with miniatures are 
self or some eminout man whom he wishes to honour. B> aantine, and of tho latter part of tho 4th or begin- 
Minebal Wai bbs, mtn'-e-ro/.— From the powerlully nin^ of the 3th century. Tho manner ofthoByzan- 
solvent properties ot rain-wuter, that fluid no sooner tiuo miniature* was closely imitated in tho Italian 
reaches the ground and peicolntea through the soil, monasteries ns late us the 13th century; but early m 
than it dissolves some of the substances with winch it he 13th century tho works produced by the Italian . 
meets in its passage. Under ordinary circumstances, monks assumed a higher place than that of their 
however, it takes up so small a quantity of soluble sub. ~ k masters. Tho earliest school of miniature- 
stances that their presence docs not materially affect painters 111 tho West ol Europe seems to have been 
its sensible properties : in this state u 1a known by the hat lounded at Fiman, in Ireland, in tho first half of 
names of river, *prmg, and veil water. Onsomeocca- the Gth century, by St. Colnmba. There is great 
aions, however, it becomes so strongly impregnated diversity in tho miniature-painting of different ages 
with saline and other substances, that it acquires a and countries, not only in style, but in the methods 
peculiar flavour, and is thus rendered unfit lor ordi- of execution. They were generally painted on vellum 
nary domestic duties : it is then known by the name of or paper, with colours very finely levigated and ren- 
mineral mater. The different kinds of mineral water dered opaque by being— for tho shadows as well as tbo 
may be arranged in six divisions ; namely, Acidulous, lights— mixed with white; tho usual vehicle leinj; 
Alkaline, Chalybeate, Sulphureous, Saline, and Sill- gum, glue, or white of egg. Gold was also freely ui 


gold backgrounds being frequent at most periods. 
Tho second class ot immature* includes tho small 
Kirtraits painted either tor decorative purposes or to 
jlace in cabinets, lockets, or brooches. Ivory * 


cieua springs.— 1. Addition* tpnngt, of which those of 
Seltzer, Spa, Pynnont, and Carlsbad are the best 
known, generally owe their acidity to the presence of 

free carbonic acid. When poured from one vessel into ... — 

another, they sparkle, in consequence of the escape of idoptcd for this purpose at an early date; it woe found 
carbonic acid gas.— 2. Alkaline voter * , or those which x> form a xnoro Mutable ground than vollum forinde- 
eontain a free or carbonated alkali, either in their vendent works, and its adoption led to a change in tho 
natural state or when concentrated by evaporation, .eohnioal processes. Tbo iv ory required for miniature© 


These springs are rare; but some are ioiuid at 
St. Michael’s, in the Azores. The water contains 


[s cut into very thin sheets, ana when mounted ia 
backed up with boiuo voiy white material. The paint- 


carbonate of soda and carbouio acid, and is almost mg is executed in watci -colours, and the flesli-tinta 


entirely free from earthy substances.— 3, Chalybeate 
water*, which are oharaoterized by a strong, styptic, 
inky taste, and bv producing a black colour when 

mixed with an inmsion of giul-nuts. Tho iron con- „ 

tained in these waters is most frequently in the farm Hilliard, limner to Queen Elizabeth ; and this country 
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tnd other parts requiring great delicacy of finish are 
•ntirely, dotted, stippled, or batched upon the surface. 
Irt in luiniature-pamtmg has been soeoessfull^prose- 
euted in England. Ono of tho first wes Nicholas 
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has always taken its stand above the continental 
nations in its miniatures. In late*yeors, however, the 
art socios to have entirely succumbed before the rapid 
advance of photography. 

Minim, min'-im, a character or note employed in 
Mnsio, equal in duration to half a semibreve, or two 
crotchets. 

Mining, nV-ning, is tho art of discovering and 
extracting metals, mctalHo ores, or other tmnoral 
produoo from the earth, by means of Buhterranean 
excavatiooA. Generally speaking, minerul nr. » he" 1’ r “* 
in vcinB, or layers, beneath tho surface oi I fir' 1 .. 
The miner, in order to reach them, sinks a vertical 
pit, or shaft, in such a manner as to cut the vem or 
layer, which is suspected to exist either from tho well- 
known nature of the district, or from part of it making 
its appearance at the surface. ( )cc:monallv, it happens 
that tne mineral forms part of the regal ir strata of the 
country. Thus, in Staffordshire, we find thin bands or 
seams of coal, ironstone, and limestone, ’varying in 
thickness from a few inches to Revorul loot, nnd ex- 
tending over ninny squuro miles of country. I'sually, 
however, metalliferous mineral matter is found in 
fissures, which traverse the ordinary strata of the 
district. These figures, when filled with granite, 
trachyte, or other igneous rocks, are' termed dyke*, 
but when they contain metallic’ ores, they are called 
veins, or lode * Tho business, then, of the miner is to 
follow these lodes oa far as possible. Am joii us the 
shaft is sunk, and tho lode is reached, a horizontal 
gallery or lovel is driven right and left in the direction 
of tho lode,— the ore being conveyed to tho shaft and 
thence hy buckets or kibbles to the surface. If tho 
lode is pretty rich, and tho ntrafa give indications of 
tho existence of other wins, morn shalts are sunk, and 
levels driven. As might lie expected, tho lodes olten 
differ considerably m thickness even within the length 
of a few yards. Sometimes they dwindle away alto- 
gether, and at others disappear suddenly by the sub- 
sidence or dropping down of tho strut j. In the latter 
cose, tho miner drives soveral levels in diflercnt direc- 
tions, until tho broken lodo is found once morn. ( )nn 
of tho grentest difficulties with winch flio miner has 
to contend is water, which often oozes into tho nuno 
in nil directions. When tho mine is situated on the 
side of a hill, it is simply necessary to open on ndit- 
lovcl at tho lowest part of the lull-side, to servo as a 
watercourse; hut wnon tho workings extend below 
this puint, a shaft is sunk to tho loweat part of tho 
roino,and tho water is led into it nnd pumped up either 
to tho ndit-lovcl or to tho surface, where it is used for 
washing tho ore. In some of tho Cornish mines, tho 
pumps work night and day, and an hum’s stoppage 
would bo sufficient to flood tho none. Much of tho 
excavation is d«iuo by hand with tho luckavo, and gad, 
or iron wedge; but if the strata allow of it, largo 
masses are removed at onco I 17 blasting with gun- 
powder. A hole, eighteen inches in depth, is bored 
into the rock, and about two ounces of powder are 
inserted ; a slow-burning fuze is then earned from the 
powder to tho mouth of tho hole, and tho wholo is 
dosed by ramming in clay. The ore, when it is hrnnght 
to the surface, ie dressed or sorted, an operation differ- 
ing according to the value of *the 010 and its speciilo 
gravity. Taking copper, tin, or load ores as types, 
Vie process pursued is as follows 1 The ore is first 
sorted by hand, tho purest portion* being set asido 
ready for smelting. The rest is broken by hammers 
into pieeee tho siso of a walnut, tho best bits being 
again set aside. Tho remainder is then crushed, the 
finer portion being subjected to the operation of 
jigging, whioh consists in sifting the crashed ore in a 
stream of running water, which Carnes away the 


from the crushers, are stamped and then huddled . A 
buddla is a wooden trough, from which flows a stream 
of water.apread out into a thin layer by a chstnbuting- 
boord. Below this, tho crashod oro is pi. ccd, and the 
gentle stream flows over it, carrying away the lighter 
portions and leaving the heavier behind. Tt will be 
seen that the operations of jigging and 1 addling depend 


on tta difference of enecino gravity between the ore 
nnd Kb matrix. Wnen the two assimilate, these 
prooesses cannot bo resorted to. The dressed ore is 
then either smelted on the spot, or clseoamed to some 
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other part of the country where fuel is abundant. 
The operations of mining in Great Britain ore con* 
ducted on a scale unknown in other opnntries. The 
extraordinary variety of minerals we possess renders ns 
not only independent in this respoct; bat, from the 
largo amount of cheap fuel supplied by our coal* 
mines, wo find it profitable to import one for smelting 
from all parts of the world. Our cool, iron, salt, 
copper, tin, lead, and sino mines, to say nothing of 
immense deposits of sandstone, chalk, limestone, 
granite, serpentine. Ac., annually bring into the coffers 
f !!:■» nation no less than £32,000,000, an amount 
which is steadily increasing year by year by discoveries 
of new mines, and by improved methods of working. 
—Ref. Uro's Dictionary of Arts , Manufacture, and 
Mines; Budge's Practical Miner's Guide ; Atlas du 
Mineur , Funs, 1837 ; Karten’s System der Metallurgies 
Berlin, 18110; Taylor's Mtuma Records ; tho Mining 
Review, Dunn’ a Winning and Working of Coal-mines, 
(toe M inf.) 

Minion, min 1 -yon (Fr. mignon), is an insignificant 
or low dependent, a favourjto on whom benefits are 
undeservedly lavished. Minion is also the name 
given to a certain kind of tj pe, intermediate in size 
between nonpareil and brevier ; thus, a, b, c. Why it 
received this name is unknown; ‘'probably," says 
Johnson, “ it was held in great estimation on its first 
introduction, and consequently received the title of 
minion (darling)." 

MxKibTRB, mm'-u-ter (Lat.), ie properly a sorvsnt, 
or ono who acts under another. In Pol., it is one to 
whom a sovereign iutrusts the direotion of affairs of 
stuto. In this country, the term ministry is used as a 
collective noun for tho heads of departments in tho 
*tnte, but t lie individual members are not so designated. 
Tho ministry is, m fact, a coinmitteo of the leading 
members of tho two houses. It is nominated by the 
crown, but consists exclusively of statesmen whoso 
opinions on tho pressing questions of tho time agree 
in the main with those of the majority of tho House 
of Commons. Some eminent party leader, who has 
tho confldcnco of the House of Commons, is autho- 
rized by tho sovereign to form a ministry, the members 
of which ho flclects from his party, or from thoso 
favourable to his policy, ho himself being tho prime 
minister, and taking commonly tho office of first lord 
of tho Treasury. Thoso of tho ministers who era 
peers sit in tho House of Lords, tho others sit in tho 
House of Commons, in virtue of being elected mem- 
bers, which is uubspensablo. When tho House of 
Commons, hy a decisive vote on a test question, shows 
that it no longer approves of tho policy of the cabinet, 
tho ministers are expected to resign and make way 
for a new cabinet. (See Cabinet.) A foreign min- 
ister is one who represents his sovereign at a foreign 
court. ( See Diplomacy, Ambassador ) Minister, ra 
religion, is applied to a pastor of a church, chapel, or 
rooctmg-bouso. 

Mr mum, (Lat.).— Bed-lead was formerly 

called minium : it is a compound of the protoxide ana 
peroxide of tho metal. 

Mxnnbsingrbs, mm'-ne-sinf-ert (Q+r. Minna, love; 
and Sanqer , singers), were a soliool of German poets 
which sprang into existence in the latter half of the 
12 th century, nnd flourished until nssr the close of 
the 13th. Their themes were amatory sad heroio, 
and were treated m much the same style as those or 
tho troubadour** of Provence, though in a more earnest 
spirit. (See Gbbman Language and Lxtkbaturb.) 

Minnow, m m'-no (Fr. menu, small), (Leuciscus 
phoxinui of Cuvier), an abdominal malacopterygious 
fish, belonging to the fam. Cyprimda. It is variously 


most prettily marked, os well os smallest, of the British 


Cvpnmdie. The top of the head and book are a dusky 
olive, mottled and lighter in colour on the sides; the 
under surf-ice of the body is white and a fine rosy pmk 


m summer; the indes and gill-covers silvery; dorsal 
fin pale brown ; pectoral, ventral, and anal fins lighter 
m. colour ; tho tail being brown, odd of • lightish hue. 
— Ref Ysrrell’s British Fishes, 

Mxnoh, vn'-nor (Lat., lees), in Law, is a person under 
age, one who, by thr laws of the country, ie not 
arrived at the power of administering his own affairs. 
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thf possession of his estate. Here a person is a larger monasteries. The monoyen of the Hint 
nor till the age of twenty-one. (Set Isrisr.) to hare enjoyed important aSd ™x?lTisivo priii 


ip. They sometimes accompanied their mu'ic abolished. In 1709, under George IU.,tUo salary of 
wniory and action; so that they wer9 often the master an i worker of the ltuyal Mint «as fixed at 
nim, htttrtonea, joeulafore «. They were every- £3,o0o » your, in lieu of all fees, perquisites. Ac. : and 


minor till theage of twenty-one. (Set IavsjrT.) to baTe enjoyed important and exclusive privileges 

Muon, in Hus., the opposite to mqnr, a term used from a very early period. From the time of the 
inmuaioto distinguish tlie mode or ker that takes a second Henry, they seem to have bean exempted from 
minor third, as well as to designate au the diatonic the payment of taxes. Although this seemed to be 
intervals, more especially the third , which comprises a understood by all parties, it was not till the reign of 
tone and a semitone (A— C), while the major thud con- Edward L that these privileges w ere granted bvchar. 

fists of two wholo tones (C—E). ter. They were extended and added toby Edward III.. 

HnrsraBL. min'-strel (Fr. meueatral), is a term intro- Richard II , Edward IV., Henry VII., Henry VIII 
dneed into this country by the Normans, and applied Edward VI., and Philip A Mary. In the first year 
to a clam of men who gamed a livelihood by the arts of Elizabeth's reign important pm ileges wore scoured 
of poetry and music, singing to the harp their own to tho workers of the Mint, many of winch wero 
verses, or the popular ballads and metrical histones of enjoyed to a recent period; bat all of which arc now 
the time. They sometimes accompanied their niu-’ic abolished. In 1709, under George XU., the salary of 
with mimiery and action; so that they were often the master nni worker of tho Royal Mint was fixed at 
colled mi mi, hiatnonea, joeulatorea. They were every- £3,«>on a your, in lieu of all fees, perquisites, Ac.; and 
where held in the highest estimation, beiug welcomed in ls37, under William IV., this sum was reduoed to 
and caressed by all dasiei of society, and no great £J,'HR A government commission was at length 
entertainment was considered complete which was not appointed m IhW to investigate tlio system of wnrku 
eulivened by their talents. From the Conquest down- at tho Mint, and to report thereon. The result of tL. 
wards, for many ages in England, tho profession " 'nv'i'y w us a statement that the system was extremely 
the minstrel was a popular auil privileged one. ' •■■i.iiplviti'd , and that tho rcliner, smeltor, and 
meroua instances occur m the early history of Kngla ■ , i*»i.i»v < r* received excessively large profits from their 

showing the esteem in which they wero held even . ■•‘llvi. persona considered tliemsolvc9 a close 

royalty itself, and they were often mom amply p*»pi corporate body with vested rights; and it was with 
than the clergy. “ I n’t he year 1H1,” says Wurion, great difficulty that the commissioners could obtain 
"eigfft priests were hnedm Covent r) to assist in celo- my information from them with regard to their 
bratmg a yearly obit in the church of tho neighbour- profits or receipts. 1\ hen Mr. Shod wus master of tho 
ingpriory ofMuxtokc, uswerevix unnstrels colletl ami, Mint, m lil&O, the government requested him to draw 
belonging to tho family of Lord Clinton, who lived m the up a plan of reform based on a report of the com- 
edjoiuing castle of Muxtokc, to sing, burp, and pluj in eiusiouers. Tina lie did; und upon his being appointed 
tho hall of tlio monastery during tho extraorilmarv to the ombussy at Florence, bir John llerscnel, as a 
refection allowed to tho monks on that anniversary lan of science, instead of a mere political adherent^ 
Two shillings wero given to thn priests and four to eenme master of the Mint. All tho oUlciuls of tho 
the minstrels, and tho latter are said to have sup- Mint aro now paid regular salaries t the old plan of 
ped tn c umerd ptetrt, or the painted chamber of tlio retaining fees or perquisites bcmi* abolished. By a 
convent, with tho sub-prior; on which occasion the certain .lgrcomcnt, mm cover, all t'*e e-.j | s.lver at 
chamberlain furnished eight massy tapers of wax.” * Mint is refined, betweeu a IK- 1 i aiiiiuiiu and 

As learning and eulturo began to prevail, the high mum, at tho price of four shillings por pound for 

admiration in which this clue a of persons was held gold, and sixpence per pound for silver. Although 
began to subside ; poetry was cultivated more by men he Mint, ns it hi n rids at tho prescut day, is bound by 
of letters, and tho uoct and minstrelbecamo two dn- aw to convert into emu, at tho public otpensc, any 
tinct persons. So late as the roign nt Ifemy YII1 g«ld bullion that mnv be brought toil for that purpose, 
these reciters of versos found free uccess into ull com- f qirte, or of ne.uly Stamford fineness; nevertheless, 
panics, the mansion oi tho noble as well a-* the vilhij.fi Jin Funk of England is practiuullv tho only real 
tavern. But they were gradually sinking iut> cnii- Jenafonier wlueli the Mint has. llus results from 
tompt; and in the reign nl Eli/.ibcHi so singul. liln « m inouetury matters which that great 

phenomenon bad a rentable minstrel become, that at ii.«- .cssen. In exchange for tho bullion 

when one of these ancient singers made lie. appear- eeeived, the AT int transmits gold cuius to tho Bank of 


tain agreement, mm cover, all t r, o £•«! 1 at-fl s.lver at 
Mint is refined, betweeu a IK- 1 i .iiiinuiii and 
muni, ut tho price of four shilling') por pound for 


tompt; and in the reign nl Eli/.ibcHi so singul. h< a m inouetury matters which that great 

phenomenon had a rentable minstrel become, that at ii.«- . esses. In exchange for tho bullion 

when one of these ancient singers made Ins appear- eeeived, the Mint transmits gold cuius to tho Bank of 
mice at Kenilworth Castle, in 1 175 , before the qunu, EnglanU In the case of silver, copper, and bronze 
he excited so much mtcrobt that old Lauehum has nipi., (he method n dilTerent, tho officers of the Mint 

E ven a minute description of hia person nud dress in . urehn-e the luetula required, convert them into coins, 
s “Princely Pleasures of Kenilworth.” Toward* •> mi exchange 1 hem for gold or notes to any purchaser, 
tho end of tho lfith century this class of persons had 1 lie .Mint it .elf is divided into several distinct depart- 
lobtall credit, and by an act parsed in the thirty -ninth meats . — tho Mint ollicc where tho bullion or coin it 
jear of Elizabeth they aro classed with rogues, vagn- deliver! .1 and stored; tho assay department; the 
bonds, aud sturdy beggars, and adjudged to bo pun- melting e^tabln hment. for comm ting tho bullion into 
foiled as Buch. In tho present day n ** — *rr , »s" r 1 1 - '* t 1 * ;-opcr volne; tho coining establishment, 

a musician, a player upon some mi i ru- ■ ■ ■ /. / : : ■ * the bars into medals or corns; tho die 

Wurton’s Htatory of Enqlwh 1’octry , \\ i g for ;r i. 1 */ the dies or engraved 

phut Ltferanu Bntaniuca, device s to impress n l , und tho machinery 


Hurt, mtnt fAng.-9ax. my net, money or coin), . „ 

name given to the place whoie tho national money was very rude und simple. On o die was fixed firmly 
coined. There is no accurate account of tho manner in a woudin block, while tbo other one was held in the 
in which coins we’re manufactured m this country at an hand as a punch . by striking tho latter repeatedly with 
early period; but it is generally supposed, 1 fioin a pas- a hammer, tho design was at length worked up. _ This 
sage m Cmsar, that the valuo of pieces of metal wus maitificial mode of coming appears to have been iu use 
determined only by their weight. It would appear, till the 10th century, when the screw was applied to 
however, that the Bntons, at the timo of the Roman coinago in the French mint. 'When ingots of gold 
conquest,' had brass and silver coins, In the Anglo- arrive at tho Mint, they aro carefully weighed and 
Saxon and early Anglo-Norman mints, the coins were assayed, in order to uscertom their value; they v* 
mado by the moneyers, who were the principal officers then passed to tho melting-room, where they in 
in those establishments. An officer called tlio reeve again weighed, and tho mclter gives a receipt for them, 
seems to have bad some connection with tao mint, HUeh ingot is valued at about £S(x>. Duiing the 
or some authority over it. All the officers of the melting, a certain amount of alloy is added, to bring 
mint, after tho Norman conquest, appear to have l»e^n tho gold to the flan-lard value. The melted gold » 
placed, in some degree, under the authority of the tLcn run into c.ut im. oulds, and when cooled it 
court of Exchequer, as they assumed their respcc- taken out m ban ub-jut 31 inches long, 1} inches wide* 
tive stations and took tho OAth of office before and 1 inch thick, if tori "vereigns, audeomow hat longer 
tho treasurer and barons of that court. During this and narrower for half-so.creigus. Tho processes of 
period there were many mints beside the king's, weighing, as.-.»> mg, melting, and running into bars, of 
and somo of these remained m existence till a much silver, ore almost identical with those for cold, 'only 
later date. Honey was struck by barons and bishops, requiring larger apparatus, on account of the greater 
especially in King Stephen's reign, end m some in- weight of metal employed. On being leuioved 
sUnees, the pnvuego oi coining was granted to tac ] from tbo moulds, tho bars ore transferred to the 
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dovic-is to impress i i 1 , 

Jepaitment. In early times, tho method of coinage 
wus very rude und simple. Duo die was fixed firmly 


the dies or engraved 
■. , und tho machinery 
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Hint Mirage 

rolling-mill, through which they ere passed over and miracle, then, has a supernatural origin | jt supposes a 
over again till they attain a length of seven or eight contrast between the natural and supernatural, an4 
feet : they are out into five pieces each, annealed in a manifests itself in such a way as to bis subject to the 
furnace, then rolled again, until brought down to a scrutiny of the senses, and an object of human testi* 
thickness slightly greater than that of the different roony. The true notion of a miracle is that it in 
kinds of coin. These operations are almost the same inconsistent with and cannot take place by virtue of 
for silver and copper coins as for gold. After being the laws of nature. If the raising of Lazarus from the 
flattened and rendered uniform, the fillets of gold are dead took place agreeably to some law of nature, 
out out into blanka by means of twelve powerful though unknown to us, such is inconsistent with out 
presses arranged in a circle. These machines are fed by idea of a miracle. Henoe, we cannot aocept the defl- 
noys ; and so rapidly can the work be effected, that the mtion of Spinoza, that 44 a miracle signifies any work 
twelve presses can cut 200,000 sovereign blanks m a day. the natural cause of which we cannot explain after 
The waste cuttings are sent back to tho melting-hoiibo. the example of anything else to whioh we aro scoue- 


_ machines, invented in IS 35 by Captain (alter- 
wards Col.) Harness, then deputy-master. The Mauls 
are fed into each machine through a spout, und pass 
Singly on to a delicato balunce. It correct in weight to 
the tenth of a grain, it passes at once into tho 11 correct *’ 
box | but if it is 44 heavy" nr 41 light," it passes into 
receptacles prepared for each respectively. An average 
of between ninety-eight and nmoty-mue blinks out ot 
100 falls into the 44 correct” box. Tho blanks are then 
passed to tho marking-machines, eight in number, 
where their ncnphoncs aro mode perfectly circular. 
After this, they aro boated for a few minutes to a 
cherry-red heat, coolod in water, pickled or Munched 
in dilute suluhurio acid, dried with lies ted beech-wood 
sawdust, and mode up into bags of delimit weight. A 
bog of sovereign blanks coutaui9 about 7(H) pieces, 
ana weighs about fifteen pounds. The uext process is 
the coining or stamping. For this purpose them arc 
eight powerful and mussivo presses. Tho blanks puss 
singly on to tho lower die, which is supported by an 
the upper die is then brought down upou the 
ition of screw pow cr and pneu- 
matic power, and* a sovereign stamped oil both sidos 
and milled on the odgo drops out. A similar pioccss, 
differing Bomowlint in details, is i>inplo>ed m the 
manufacture of other coins. Tho nier.ige amount of 
coinage during the lust twenty jean bus been some- 
what above AM.UOti.OfH) per nnnniu Desides tho Korol 
Mint on Toner Hill, in which Iholessor Graham is tho 
master and Frolesaor Diando supeimtendent of the 
dio department, there aro several colonial mints. In 
Canada tho decimal eystom has been adopted in the 
mint. Tlio Calcutta mint is ot great magnitude ; and 
there aro also large myits at Madras and Bombay. In 
1851, a mint was established m Sew South Wales, tho 
colonists transmitting JCM.Oih), being tho cost for 
buddings and machinery ; und in aj ear and u halt 
about 450,000 ounoes of gold were coined into sot ercigns 
and half-sovereigns, fcSmco that time mote powciful 
machines hate been sent out. 

Mint. (See Mentha.) 

Minuet, vnn-u-cl • (Bp. ninucte), a slow graceful 
dance, consisting of a coupee t a high step and 0 balance, 

S eed to havo been originated in Poitou about tho 
o oi the 17th century. A movement of throe 
crotchets or threo quavers in a bar is also called a 
minuet. 

Minute, min'-ute (Lat. ninnfum), tho sixtieth part 
of an hoar of time, or tho sixtieth part of a degree of 
a circle. Minutes of tnno aro generally denoted m 
astronomical works by tho letter m, and minutes ot 
space by tho dash or acuto accent, which was first in- 
troduced by Pliny. Every minute (1 ; ) is also divided 
into sixty equal parts, each called a second fl ,# ). 

Mnunius, m i-rab'-i-lie (Lat., wnnderliil), in Dot., 
tho Marvel of Peru, a gen. of the nat. ord. Ni/cfnrjina- 
oets. The species form highly ornamental border 
plants. Tho roots of Af. jalapa and longt flora liato 
purgative properties; those of tho first-named species 
worn long eironeously supposed to constitute qur 
inedictaaljaZap. AT. dlchotuma is commonly called the 
four-o'clock plant, on account of its opening its 
flowers in tho afternoon. 

Mihacle, euV-tf-M (Lat. mieaculun, from tniror, I 
wonder), may bo defined to bo a sensible doviation 
from the known laws of nature, by an act of tho 
Supreme Being, or such a control of natural causes as 
bespeaks the intervention of a cause to which they are 
secondary. Hume deiluea it to bo a transgression of 
a law of nature by a particular volition of tho Deity, 
Of by tho interposition of somo invisible agent. A . 
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miracle cannot explain it." The miraculous, however, 
consists in being not contra-natural, but exf ra-natoral ; 
for, as Augustmo says, 44 How is that against nature 
which comes from tho will of God, since the will of 
such a great Creator ia what makes the nature of 
everything? In miracles, God does nothing against 
nature; what is unaccustomed may appear to us to 
be against nature, but not so to God who constituted 
nature." The objections that have been urged against 
miracles, have respect either to the abstract possibility 
of miracles, or the violation of the laws of nature sup* 
posed to bo involved; or, again, to the possibility of 
their proof, allowing them to be possible ia tfce ab- 
stract. Tho former of these objections may be said 
to have acquired strength from tho increased know- 
ledge of the laws and operations of nature in mo- 
dern times ; but if it be conceded— -and this is a 
question belonging to the much more extensive field 
of natural theology— that there is a Supremo Being 
by whom all things were mode, and who established 
the laws of nature, it cannot he supposed that ho 
has not also tho power oi suspending thorn. To deny 
the possibility of miracles » to deny the existence 
of n Supremo Being. Hume, while admitting the 
abstract possibility of miraculous intervention, takes 
tho grouud that testimony, through which alono we 
know of miracles, is oiten fallacious, while constant 
cxpenenco is in favour of a uniformity of nature. 
“iMiraeles,” ho says, 44 are incredible, bceauso they 
aro contrary to expenonce.” If he moans by expe- 
rience, tho uniform experience of mankind, then lie 
V# merely begging the question ; if ho means their 
general experience, then his statement is true; but if 
is nothing to the purpose. Miracles are, from their 
very nature, of rare occurrence, and, being rare, ore 
necessarily at variance with the general experience of 
mankind. If they were not, they would, as Foley 
remarks, bo no miracles. It has also been urged that 
by the mode in which Hume mokes use of his positions 
it would be impossible to prove many facts which ore 
generally admitted, since tnero has been no experience 
reaching to such facts. The miracles recorded in 
St npturo were wrought to introduce e new dispen- 
sation, or to confirm its introduction. Tho writers who 
mention them were eyo-witpesses of tho facts, whioh 
they affirm to havo been performed publicly in altos* 
tation of tho truth of their doctrines. The two are* 
indend, so incorporated together that tho one cannot 
be separated from tho otbor ; and if the miracles be not 
really performed, tho doctrines cannot possibly be true. 
Tho repetition of miracles in proof- of any particular 
doi-tnuo would havo impaired their obaracter and 
validity, aud if allowed at oil, would have been per- 
petually necessary. Our Lord and his apostles re* 
prehetnl the desire to behold miracles beyond the limit 
of their Urst and chief design, as a disposition of un- 
hallowed curiosity and presumption. 44 It appears to 
me," says Dr. Dye Smith, 44 the most probablo sup- 
position, that miracles ceased gradually , as those 
prisons died who had received these gilts from the 
apostles. Tho miracles displayed in the writings of 
tho fathers are often of a character puerile and un- 
worthy, aud aro deficient in sdme of the marks of 
credibility. ** 

Mieaob, ne-rajkef (Fr.), a term applied to on 
optical phenomenon very common at son, especially in 
high latitudes. It is sometimes also seen on land, 
especially in Egypt and Persia. The namo of 44 loom- 
ing" has long been applied at sea to the elevation or 
apparent bringing near of coasts, mountains, ships, 
Ac. ; and when the some phenomenon is accompanied 
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Mirror Misprision 

by inversion, it ft termed s mirage, The appearance former class includes whatever mischievous!* affect# 
presented it very singular, being that of a double the person or property of another, openly outrages 
image of the object in the air,— one of the images decency, disturbs pnhlto order, it lnjarioue to the pub- 
being in ite batural position, and the other inverted, lie morals, or a oorrapt breach of official duty, Mis- 
■o as to giro tho appearance of a distinct reflection in demeanours created by statute are of two kinds t « »■, , 
She water. The mirage is produced when tho rays of those that consist m the omission or commission of aa 
light are unequally retracted in the lower strata of the act enjoined or forbidden be statute, but not spe- 
atmosphere. The surface of the earth or sea becomes dally made the subject of indictment, and hence pun* 
heated, and transmits a portion of its heat to the ishahle at common law, it being a common-law offence 
layer of air lying directly above it, which thus becomes to disoliey a statute ; and in those offences ahieh are 
less dense than the superincumbent layers. When by statute made especially indictable, if tho punish- 
lays of light pass from an object in the heated layer, ment is expressly defined, the provihion of the statuto 
they are bent downward, and thus arrive at the end must bo strictly followed ; but if the statute merely 
do such a direction as to niako the object appear ele- attaches a new pennlty to what was alteady an nfloin-o 
rated above its true position. Thus, in tho desert, at common law, tho remedy may lm pursued either 
where tho surface is level, the mirage takes the lot m ns at common law or under the statute. The ordinary 
of a lake, deceiving tho thirsty traveller with hii punishment of a misdemeanour at common law is by 
appearance of cool water ami green trees, which lino or imprisonment (short ot imprisonment for life), 
vanishes as ho approaches nearer, and changes the or by both lino and imprisonment, at tho discretion of 


seen, and sometimes recognised, at considerable dia- ment are pi muled lor particular ofl cnees, 
fences by means of the m**X"o: CvW-im \ Misikiup, ms-c-re'-re (Lat., have msrey), is in 

thns recognized his fafher*s -'op n* » n* •• » ■»■ < l •' "\ gcncr.il applied to nny sacred composition of a peniteu- 
miles. In tho " Mlmoires dcs Instituts" for ' ml character. Morn particularly in the Roman Co- 
the mathematical theory of the phenomenon of the thnlic church, it denotes n celebrated » ■*"!*'*» ImI hvmn 
mirage is elucidated by M. Biot. formed from the fifty-i!r*t l’snlm, « l 1 Vul- 

Mtbrob, iMiV-rpr (Fr. eiiroir), nny glass, metal, or gate, begins with the words “Miserere mei, Domino." 
polished substanco that form* images’ by tho reflection It has been act to mu^ic by several great compose!.*; 
of light. Inaneienttimesmirrorswern niikdeotmet.il, but the most distinguished w that ot Allegu, which is 
bnt at tho present day they are usually smooth plates tiet formed annually in the biitinc Chapel at llomo in 
of glass, tinned or silvered on the buck, and are either 1 'awiuin week. 

plane, convex, or concave. A plane mirror, or looking- JUismucoutita, »m*-r»*-e hor’-de- it (Lat., mercy), in 
class, reflects tho rays.in a direction tumihirto that Law, is an m Inti nry amerciament nr punishment im- 
ln which they fall on it ; hence objects are represented p ■**i*d on any poison for nn offence. — Mwfricvrdo (Fr.) 
of their natural size, by it. In n convex mirror, Hie wits nlso tho name of n dagger used by tho knights in 
rays are'mado to diverge, and the images of object’, the middle ages; so called, according to some, because 
seen in it nro consequently dunimshed; while, in n uml to put persons out of pain w} >w^iw mor'dVr 
concave mirror, tho rays nre collected into a locus, mid wounded , according to others, |. - , ■ ■ *■_ ! i « t .'ft 


then, at a certain distance, images are seen mv cited ceii-c.l tho \Hnnui«*hcd to cry for mercy. — Mi^ncar* 
and magnilied. A coneavo mirror also ads in lliejr/oit is the name given to thcHceond Sunday 

aamo manner as a burning-glass when exposed to t> e 1 alter K i ter, because the mass ou that doy begins with 


aamo manner as a burning-glass when exposed tot 1 
rays of tho sun and the body to bo ignited is placed lie m* words. 

thefoens. In scientific language, the mirror, whetli Misjoinpfh, mii-join*. tier, in TAw, is tho joining 
made of glass or metal, is generally called a speculum. | nnrticsin n suiter action that ought not to besoioiucd. 
The astronomical value of any Bpeculura is dependiuit In eipntv, if the plaint ills be misjoined, all tho dcfctid- 
on tho quantity of light that it can concentrate, and on I nuts m iv demur; it the defendants aro misjoined, only 
the precision with which it. forms the optical image ol I those c un demur who aro lmpiopeily joined, 
a distant object; for which reasons the magnitude, J Misnomik, Me-nf-nur (old Fr nn, wrong; now* 
the curvature, and theaurfneo polish, are all ot impoi mcr , to nmnel, in I. iw, is .1 wrong name, or tho using 
anec. Speculum metal is nnj alloy of tin and eoppi of one name for aiiollier. Jn real and Tinted actions 
The alloy used by Ncwtou in tho first reflecting tele- at (ouinion law, a monomer is a ground for abate- 
scope consisted of parts of copper to 5H of tin, ment, but m personal actions no plea for abatement 
or 32 to 15 nearly. It is very brilliant, bnt very brittle, m n misnomer is allowed. Misnomers m procecd- 
and so hard and friable that it cannot bo worked with mgs mo now frequently amended by tho court, pro- 
fited tools. Tho Bix-feet speculum of Lord R tided tho other parties ba\o m it’ cr becu untied nor 
telescope woiLhs four tons. Tho processes of cssting, prejudiced hy them. 

grinding, and polishing these largo mirrors nroverj Mispkimoy, mu-jiriz'-shun (Fr. mtpri*, a neglect or 
difficult. Silver is sometimes used instead of speculum contcmpl), in Law, is generally understood to apply 
metal in making astronomical specula; tho former to all nuch high olldices as are under tho degico of 
reflects more incident, light than the latter, but is liable <apital, lint closely bordering thcieon; andit»*iud 
to tarnish. — Kef. article Speculum in Kiehul’s Cytlo- that a misprision is contained in eveiy treason and 
patha of the Physical Science ». fclonv whatsoever, and that if the crown so please, the 

Misaovsntuub, mit-ad-ven’-fiire (Fr. t*/*»«*v*«*t f ,.o ( . n( i,, P *•« rr rt '*eeded f*r the mispmiou 

denotes mischance or misfortune; somet’ ng h »| ■ ■»!!■ ■ m \ M ; 1 r** «■■■• era!'! .m «' ■ 1 :i ■ » twosorls, — 

Ingnnuaa.— In Law, homicide by misadvent m 1 • r.i«*, I' 1 rf ».-i which ought 

a man, doing a lawful act, without any intention of to bo revealed ; and positive, tlio comnuision of snme- 
hurt, unfortunately kills another ; as where a man is tiling which ought not to bo done. Tho latter, how- 
at work with a hatchet, and tho head thereof flies oil and c\or, ore now commonly described as contempts or 
kills a bystander, or where a person is shooting at a high misdemeanours. Mispusion of treason is the 
mark and undesignedly kills a man. Tho homicide, in bare knowledge and concealment of treason, without 
such cases, is excusable. (See Homicide.) nny degree of assent thereto ; for nny assent makes tho 

Mxsikthbopy, mis-un'-thro-ps (Gr. misoe, hatred; party a principal. Misprision of felony h tho lncra 
and anlhropoi, a man), denotes a general dislike or r T.-V'^-t' f.if '■* v, i.-d *n np*i^ ,K '* officer is pnnisli- 

aversion to man nr mankind. It is thns opposed to a 1 1 . :.i* :i • U. r 1 i i-t, with unpnson- 

plulanthropy, or a general lovo of mankind. ment for a year and a day, and m a common person 

Miscellany, mut~teV-15-ne (Lat. m itreo, I mix), is imprisonment for a less but discretionary time; and 
11 mixtnro or medley of things of vnnous kinds or in both, fine and ransom at tho king's pleasure. Post- 
sorts. In Lit. it is applied to a collection of works, or tive misprisons, contempts, or high misdemeanours, 
treatises of various kinds; as Constable's Miscellany, are biich as the mal-niminist ration of such high officers 
Chambers's MUcMany. • us are in public trust and employment, usually punish- 

Misdemeanour, mit-dt-mcan’-or (Ang.-Xor.), in able by parliamentary impeachment; erabi 

Law, a term applied to all crimes and offences, whether of the public money, punishable by fine and . 

of omission or commission, less than felony. Misdemea- ment ; and such contempts of tho executive magistrate 
nours aro of two kinds, — either those which exist at com- as demonstrate themselves by some arrogantandun- 
mon law,— maZ a in ee t or those created by statute. Ihe, dutiful behaviour towards the sovereign and govern* 
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meat. The tern misprision ii also applied to mistakes 
arising from negmence or carelessness, rfs in writing 
or keaping rocords, or what are commonly termed 
clerical errors. 

Missal, cms'-sM (Lot. etwtaZe), in the Homan Catho. 
lio church, is a book containing tho services of the 
dims for the various days of tho year. In the ancient 
church, the several ports of divine service were 
arranged in distinot books; as tho Saoramoniartum, 

, oontaining the collects and the invariablo portion of 
the oommunion servioo ; LecHonartum , the lussons from 
the Old and New Testaments ; EbamjcUntmum, sections 
from the four gospels. About tho 11th or 12th cen- 
tury, it was fonnd convenient generally to unite those 
books, end tho combined volume was called tho com- 
plete or plenaiy missal. Considerable deviation® and 
oorrnptiona having crept into tho missal, the council 
of Trent recommended its revision, Winch was com- 
menoed under Tius IV., and published nndor Pius V., 
tnl870. New revisions wero made nndor Clement VIII. 
and Urban VIII. The missal consists of three pnn- 
oiptl parts jsviz., 1 . tho Rropnvm Mieearum do Ten - 
wort, oontaining tho formal on 01 of tho masses for the 
Sundays ; 2. the Pronnum Mietwrum de Sanctie, con* 
tsining special formulanos of mass for tho festivals of 
a number of sainta ; 3. tho Commune Sanctorum, con- 
taining general formularies for eWos of aaints (ns 
apostles, martyrs, confessors, &o.l, wiring aa an ap- 
pendix to tho eooond part for eucn saints as have no 
special eervico assigned them. (See Mapb.) 

Mission, «stY-Mnn (Lut. nimo; from mxtto, I send), 
m a theological sense. denotes tho efforts made by 
tho professors of a religious creed to' propagate thoir 
doctrines in foreign count ric a , In tho traditions of 
many barbarous nations, them is n floating recollection 
of a change effected 111 their religions opinions and 
worship at the suggestion of tenchnrs from sumo other 
dime. Tho advances of tho Brahmins over India, an>l 
the progress of tho Unddhists in dihsemmutiug a 
foreign creed as far ns Japan und Central Asia, nro 
evidonqp* of a missionary spirit. Judaism, unlike 
other forme of worship, did not strive to make con- 
verts. Missionary effort n. how over, more closely 
eonnoctod with Christianity than with any other creed. 
M Go ye/* said Christ to lus disciples, “into all tho 
world, and preaoh tho gospel to overy creature ; '* and, 
in oomplionco with this command, tho apostolic church 
began a senes of missionary labours, such us the world 
bad never seen before. Towards the cIobg of tho 1st 
oentnry, flourishing churches had been established in 
the towns of Asm Minor, Greece, Italy, tho inlands of, 
the Mediterranean, Northern Africa, and prolmbly • 
several other countnes. In tlia 2nd and 3rd centuries, 
wo And missionaries labonnng successfully in southern 
Oermany, Ganl, Arabia, unu Ethiopia. Under Con- 
stantine, Christianity became the state chnrch, and the 1 
custom was gradually introduced of using ooerme 
measures for tho advancement of tho Christian doc- 
trines. The popes do not soom to have done much for 
the diffusion of Christianity by missionary effort. Their 
attention was generally too much occupied with the 
dissensions of nominal Christendom, and the oppor- 
tunities of increasing their power at tho expenso of the 
oecolar powers. Individual effort, however, vra* not 
wnntingto carry on the work, and through tho lahouis 
of St, Patrick in Ireland and 8t. Columba in Sent- 
land, theeo two conntrics became celebrated nurseries 
of misinnary enterprise. Gallu% tho apostle of Swft- 
Borland; Boniface, tho nporilu of tlio Germans; 
Anochar, tho apostle of the North ; and Fi umentius, 
the apostle of the Ethiopians, were abo distinguished. . 
▲ new missionary seal awoko 111 the Church after | 
tho foundation of the mendicant orders, each striving 1 
to excel the others in extending the territory of th> 
Chnrch. The discovery of America in 1 192, und the 
eironmnsvigation of tho Capo of Good Hope in 1107, 
opened up new and extensive fields for missionary 
labour. An extraordinary impulse was given by the 
establishment of tho order of Jesuits, all the members 
ef which wore nnder a vow to go as missionaries w uere- 
ever it might please the pope to send them. Among 
these, none distinguished himself more for his mission- 
ary seal and labours than Francis Xavier, the apostle 
Of the Indies and Japan. In every accessible country— 
In India, Chino, Japan, Morooco, Abyssinia* Hado- 
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’, Mexico, Chill, Pern— missionaries were to be 

, In 1622 the pope instituted a congregation of 

cardinals do propaganda fide, and a lew yean later, a 
college was established for the propagation of the 
faith. During the early part of their existence* the 
Protestant churches did not engage^argelyin missionary 
labour, probably partly on aooonnt of the unsettled 
date of their affairs at home; but we believe, to soma 
latent also, from a feeling of opposition to whatever 
seemed to savour of the Church of Home. Even so 
late us the end of the last oontury, and in the General 
Assembly of the Chnreh of Scotland, there wero 
persons who spoke against missionary societies as being 
dangerous in their tendency to the good order or 
sooiety, and eulogized the .innocence of savage life aa 
not requiring a gospel. The earliest attempt made by 
ProtoBtunts was tho sending of fourteen 1 Swiss mission- 
aries to Brasil, in 1660. Gustavos Vasa, of 8wedeif, 
and a number of the German princes, endeavoured to 
awaken an interest in tho missionary cause, but with 
little succoss. In 1621 tho Dutch opened a ohurch in 
the city of Batavia, and from thenoe ministers wore 
sent to Amfaoyna. At Leyden missionaries were 
educated under the celebrated Wolaeue, and aent into 
the East, where thousands embraced Christianity. The 
settlement of Now England by a company of non- 
conformists was soon followed by the arrival of John 
Eliot, who laboured among the North-American In- 
dians, having as his colleagues John Cotton, the 
Mayhews, and others. Cromwell conceived the idee 
of uniting all tho Protestant churches of tho world 
into one great society for the propagation of the gospel 
in foreign parts; lint though tho scheme was not 
earned ont, it turned the attention of England to the 
importance of missionary labour. In 1701, toe “Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign parts" 
was cotablibbed nnder the sanction of William III. 
About 1705, Frederick of Denmark applied to the 


university of Hallo for missionaries to preach tho 
gospel on tho 00 . 1 st of Malabar, and Messrs. Ziegenbalg 
vud Pluteho wero dispatched on this important mission. 
Tho Moravians have, however, exceeded all others 
sinco the apostolic times in their zeal for missionary 
enterprise. They selected people the most low ana 
abandoned, countries the most difllonlt and miserable, 
as tho scenes of their labours: the Hottentots of 
hunt hern Africa; tho Arrowack Indians, and the ne- 
groes of Surinam and Berbioe; and the inhospitable 
regions if fir nland and Labrador. The missionaries 
supported themselves by mechanical or agricultural la- 
bour, aud tho converts were organized after the model 
•t the church at homo. ( See Bohbkxax Bbtoubxn.) 
The Methodists have also done much good in tho 
missionary Held. The “ Baptist Missionary Society" 
founded in 1702, and has laboured more particu- 
larly in tlio East and West Indies, and Western 
Afnea. In 1795, tho “London Missionary Society " 
ids formed, consisting of Episcopalians, Presbyterians* 
and Independents. The islands of tho Paeifio were 
selected as tho flr«t missionary field, and twenty-mno 
joung men, selected from a largo number that had 
ottered themselves, were sent out. Its principal stations 
are now in tho South-Sea Inlands, Southern Africa, 
India, Chinn, British Guiana, Jamaica, Mauritius. 
Tho “Church Missionary Society" was founded m 
1799, by u number of distinguished men belonging to 
'10 Kwmgclioul school of the Established Church. Tho 
11 Semi ’sh Missionary Society ” was organized at Edin- 
burgh in 179ft, and 111 1821 the [General Assembly of 
the Chinch of Scotland established their society. At the 
“ disruption” of 1843, tho Free Chnreh also established 
nary society. It is reckoned that about 
CftOO.Oi'U 13 annually expended by the various Protes- 
tant churches on missions among tho heathen; of 
\t Inch nearly two-thirds is expendeaby British societies, 
about £50,000 by continental, and £160,000 by Ameri- 
can. For a time Roman Catholic enterprise languished j 
but since lilt it has been carried on with renewed 
zo.il, and tho number of missionaries greatly increased, 
without, however, any extraordinary marks of success. 
—Ref. Dr. Brown's llirtory of the Propagation qf Chrxe- 
tiamiy among the Heathen , 3 vols. 1854; Newcomb's 
Cyclopedia of Mtenont, 1860; Aikman's Cyclopedia 
of Chrintian 3/immm, 1860; and the Report » of the 
various societies. 
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IDit Mitrullmr 

Mist. ***** (Bax.), the vapour of water rendered mitraiUeor waa inteodaeadi 
visible by the lowering of the temperature of the otmo- George foebeiy, V.C„ of t 
sphere. At ordinary temperatures, at all times, wr*“ whom it waa considerably 
fa lining into the air In the state of vapour; and when the machine are aa follow* 
the air is of the same or a higher state of temperature, calibre, 0-634 in. ; rifling, 
it ia invisible. Ihe sole eaaae of the evaporation of depth, 0*011 in. ; width, oa 

water ia heat; the amount of vaponr produced u con- in.; nature of projectile, Metford’a hardened * ?>»*■*■ 
aequently in proportion to the temperature] and it ' . . ught of projectile, 600 grama: cartndaa, 
therefore follows that there ia more water-vapour in central-flre Fusnfit; charge, 116 grains of rifle f"G.I 
the air in Bummer than in winter, and in hot countries weight of arm, too lb. This gun has been temporarily 
than in temperate oliaaatec. As the quantity of vapour mounted on an old 6-pounder gun-carnage lilted with 
which the atmosphere will oontain at any given tempo- special axletree-boxes to amt the ammunition. The 
ntme ia limited whenever that quantity approaches limber-boxes are similarly fitted. The gun ia formed 
the point of saturation, a alight reduction in tempera- of thirty-sewn steel barrels, planed exteriorly to an 
lure prodooeaarfidL awhile a further reduction oonverts hexagonal form, fitted and soldered together and to 
the vaponr into ram. When the mist is very dense, it the wrought- iron tube which surrounds thorn. This 
ia generally nailed a /bp. The London fogs are pio- forma the barrel of the weapon. To this tube or barrel 
duced in winter b ythe condensation by oold or the ia screwed a breech attachment, and the two together, 
large quantity of vapour produced by a great city, with the movable breech-block and ito lever, form the 
This eondensed vapour ia also mixed with smoke, which gun. In outward appearanoe the; gun looka like a 
renders It heavier, and causes it to hang over tho valley solid steel blook about 4 ft. long, meroed with tliirtj • 
of the Thames about London. When the vapours in the seven holes. The breech. block, containing the 
upper portions of the atmosphere aro condensed, and arrangement for igniting a central-fire cartridge in 
become visible, they aro called cloudt. each barrel, slides backwards and forwards on two 

MlBTAXl, mit-taiP (Ang.-Sax.), is an error or miscon- vertical broad plates m rear of the breech oT the'guu. 
option, an unintentional act or omissiou, arising from It is moved to and iro to open and close tho breech by 
ignorance or imposture. Tho law carefully distinguishes a lever, and when in firing position it doses the whole 
between mistakes of law and mistakes of fact. As of the barrels m rear. Tho long arm of the breech- 
regards *the former, it is an ancient and well-known hlock lever forms tno handle by which it w worked, 
maxim, -ignorantia legit nem farm exeutat (igaoranco of and the short arm » linked to the block. When tho 
the law esDonsea no one). To this rule, however, there handle is raised, the block is drawn back by Ihe link ; 
are some important qualifications ; thus, if a person when tho handle is depressed, the breech-block ia 
ignorant of a aettlod principle of law is induced to forced against the rear ends of the barrels and the 
give op a right or a portion of his indisputable pro- lock springs cocked. The interior arrangements of 
petty, equity will atop in ana protect him. In general, the breech-block comprise thirty-seven lock springs, 
too, equity will grant relief against an act done under --ach something similar to that of the Bnider rifle, 
a mistake or ignorance of a material fact, i.e. a fact thirty-seven pistons or plungers, and thirty-seven 
essential to the character of tho act. Obvious mistakes small steel strikers, all corresponding to the thirty- 
in a will or other deed will be reotiflod or supplied in seven barrels in the gun. The ends of the sinkers 
equity when they are apparent on its face, or may he o*n protrude from small holes in the face of the 
made out on a due construction of itB terms. In breorh-block. T!ie cartridge-holder consists of the Btoel 
criminal eases, a mistake of fact is on excuse ; as w horn plat e, show'll on l'inlt* IA XXV., in which are bored holes 
-a man intending to do a lawful act, docs one which corresponding in position with the strikers and barrels 
not htwfol ; bat it must be an ignorance or mistake < m tho gun, and formed so as to fit accurately the 
foot, and not an error in point of law. heud-i of the cartridge ; ft ia about halt an inch in 

MiaxcBTOB, in Hot. (Scs Visccm.) thickness, and tho holes, as shown in the engraving. 

Mm n * (See Aoabub.) are recessed, bo as to roceive the heads of the oentral- 

Mm, mte (Ang.-Sax.), is tho mme of a small coin Are cartridges. Tho cartridges aro carried in boxes* 
that once waa current, equal to about one- third of a corresponding inside to the cartridge-holder, aadwhen 
farthing. The moneyara also use a small weight bearing it is required to fill the latter, it is suuply placed over 
tho smae name, ana egnal to the twentieth part of a the mouth of a box and the latter reversed ; the oar- 
grain, and dividod into twenty-four doits. tndges then drop into their corresponding holes, and, 

Muesaillkub, or HmuAiLLSrsn, mit -rally e*r* f ml- ' when the holder is held up by the handle, stand out at 
rai/-Mur« / .— Through the courtesy of the proprietors right angle*. To load the gun the lever is raised, 
of that excellent paper, the Ewjxnecr % we aro enabled thus drawing book the breoch-blook and unooeking all 
to present drawings of the mitrailleur and the Gatling the springs. A plate lllled with cartridges is then 
gun. From the pages of the same journal wo borrow a dropped into a groove on tho face of the breoch-block. 
description of both weapons. It is unnecessary to dwell The lover is tbfii depressed, tbo brecoh-blook moves 
upon the origin of the mitrailleur. It is simply one of forward, A ' - cartridges enter the corresponding 
that num er ou s family of deadly engines which man's barrel*, the plate comes in contact with the breech, 
desneto destroy man has given birth to. Tho invention, the block is “home,” and by a final movement all the 
indeed, cannot be said to be new, as multiple-guns «prings are simultaneously compressed. 1 be weapon 
have been proposed and constructed for many years ; w now charged with thirty-seven cartridges, and 
practically, however it slumbered until the French placed on full cock. Ihe firing handle is on 
Emperor nit upon toe idea of adopting a mysterious the right of tho guu ; as it is raised, the springs 
weapon, concerning which little was known, and one by one are released, the plungers fly forward, 
which he fondly hoped would giro a moral, even if it come in contact with the strikers, and so fire the 
ftiledto give a material effect to his arms, fiadowa oentral-flro cartridges. The rapidity of fire depends 
had been lost and wan— the Emperor had marked the upon the movement of the firing handle. The thirty- 
tremendous effect produced by the needle-gun, and seven cartridges may be fired as independent snots, 
he may have looked forward to a like triumph with or tho firing can be arrested at any P°J nt - j ® 
tho new engine. Lika the needle-gun, it was an engine other hand, the whole thirty-seven may be fired in n 
for multiplying deaths. 2t was designed to discharge volley by a rapid upward movement or tho handle, 
a vast number of rifle bullets with great rapidity and It is stated by Major Fishery that ten dischargee per 
accuracy. For tins purpose machinery was bronght minute may be easily maintained from the gun w hen 
into play; a uumber or rifles were bound together, worked by two men. It is evident, however, from the 
and fitted with a common breech notion, so that they practice at Bhoeburyness, that this is an over-estl- 
could be loaded and discharged simultaneously. The , mate, and assumes that no hitch of any kind will occur 
genus mitrailleur has several species. We have the throughout the practice. The engraving on Flat# 
one-barrelled many-ebambered weapon, fitted with a | LXXXY. shows the Montigny mitrauleur mounted oa 
hopper, into whieh the cartridges are placed, and by the 6-ponnder gun-carriage. The thirty-seven barveli 
wuohthe barrel is fed. We have again the American are shown at the morale of the arm. In the rear the 
or Gatling type, in which several revolving barrels are gunner grasps with h» left hand the long arm of the 
fed by a oonstantly supplying apparatus. Lastly, we breech-block lever, which ia withdrawn preparatory 
bora the Belgian pattern. The dhristophe-Montigay to loading. In his right hand he entries n cartridge- 


into this oountry by Mrior 
he Bengal Staff OoqraW 
improved. The deteUe of 
1 1 — Number of barrels, 37; 
Metford's ; grooves, five i 
S4m.; twist, one turn in M 
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holder. The firing handle may be teen on the right of iron, Uied on a central axis. At the rear of these 
the gun, and the sights by which the arm is laid, on the are two half-cylinders of iron, bolted together 
upper left of the breech-block, directly under the gun- 1 which serve to in- 
ner's left hand. Ihe Gatling guu is shown on Plate ! close and protect 
LXXXVI., and in the accompanying engravings. This , the mechanism. The 
weapon was seen for the first time |in Europe at the ; whole is mounted /Jjf I 1 
exhibition of 1MI7. It is more complex than the Jielgian on tninuione, and 
weapon, and. us we have said, ver> different in con it rue - 1 earned on an ordi- msr^ 

tion. An inclined plane receives the cartudges, whu.b, | nary gun-carriage. yf ' 
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mounted; E p E it the portion to whioh the semi- were assembled fell. kilhne all th&t «<.*• nM «nt -»»§ 
covering cylinder are diced by bolts; B, B ere the mutilating their bMiea •otb^tW 
tnmnione; H, tfie incline pUne down which the meed; b5t Simonides, recXlm?^ 
cartridges descend; Nis a cylinder with grooves or had occupied at the feast, was able to distimraiahthMa. 
hollow^ee fig estate whSh the cartridges drop ; Hi. Jtfnt.on is. aid to isKEtta SdSSSd to& 
O is a half- cylinder movable on a hinge, into which the important aid afforded to memory bv Ilia observation 
exhausted cartridges fall after extraction ; P, P are of material objects. This art was recommended br 
the six rifled barrels, 1 in. bore ; M, M are the discs Cicero, Quintilian, and others ot aninmity • but in 
in which these last are fixed; C, C* show in section modern times it docs not seem to have met with that 
the rings carrying the helical curves— see fig. 7,— degree of general attention that its Importance 
which actuate the hammers, Q, Q>, which produce the demands. This is, doubtless, mainly owing to the 
double effect of introducing the cartridges into the fact that its advocates ha\e been cbieily desirous 
barrels and igniting them. D is another eccentric of exhibiting mere teats of memory, which Lord Bacon 
ring which enters the cartridges. L, the handle work- says that ho esteems 11 no more than rope.dauc'Vig 
ing the bevel wheels .T. In fig. 3, 1 is the fore and l l antic postures, and feats of activity ; and, indeed, they 
the hack sight. F is the eascable; K the axis round sre nearly the same things,— the one being the abuse 
Which the barrels rotate: Ois the cylindrical case in of the bodily as the other is of the meutal powers j 
whioh the mechanism is inclosed, The action of the and though they may cause admiration, they canuol be 
mechanism is this: A cartridge is taken from the highly esteemed.* 1 The value of auy system of' 
base of the inclined plane, pushed into the barrel, mnemonics must nedessanly depend upon the extent 
fired, and extraoted. Fig. f shows the striking up. * — * L ‘ - 1 * *’ ' * ‘ 


to which it is based upon the principles and laws of 


J iaratus distinct. Fig. 6 is a piece which is first pushed memory. (See Mvmohv.) Ideas recall or reproduce 
orward, driving the cartridge into the barrel, and each other in the mind according to certain laws, 
afterwards drawn back and suddenly released, by known as tho laws of association. (See Association 
which the cartridge is ignited. To effect this the claw or Ihbas ) borne ideas are much more easily retained 
a is caught by the eccentric portion of the ring C\ and recalled than others. The mind is flrst awakened 
fig. 7, and receives from it a motion which carries it to consciousness by sensations , and ideas connected 
quickly forwards and baokwards. Afterwards the claw with them are over the most easy of retention and ro- 
ll receives another movement from the ring D, Itg 7, I muluclion. Most persons may have observed how 


Most persons may have observed how 


which compresses and releases the spring, driving the he sight ot some particular object may recall a long 
n> k edlo into the cartridge and igniting it. Tho spirnl ti.un ot ideas; bb, for instance, tho ret am to tho 
spring keeps tho claws a and h always home to ilic scenes of one’s childhood alter a long ulntonce will 
eccentric rings, r is a hook which, laying bold of the recall, m a most marked manner, long-laded ideas, 
base of the cartridge, extracted when empty. Pig it I Taking advantage ot this principle, then, muemom- 
Bhowsarear new of the distributing apparatus. 11 . ciaua associate with some material object those ideas 
i8 the inclined piano with cartridges, winch drop ot which they wish to remember. A person wishing to 


ia the inclined piano with cartridges, which drop ot which theywmh to remember, 
the circumference of the disc X, which is made wit I 1 remember the heads or pnncipul points of a discourse, 
cells, *,«. From these the cartridges are pushed inti would connect each of them m bis mind with soma 
the bores of the barrels bv the act ion of Q, Q l . Fi* ! ‘object before lmn, so that the 
shows the two helices. The function of 0 is to pn-.li i would immcdi.4tclyrcc.ill the id< 


object before lmn, so that the Bight of tho ohjeofc 
would immediately recall the idea connected with it. 


snows tne two helices. The lunction ot t is to pn-.li ; would immcdi.it ely recall the idea connected with it. 
the cartridge into the barrels i, of 1) to ignite flient. 1 In tarrying out this principle, tho system now geno- 
The helical surface of the last first carries tho needle rally adopted is to have a senen of rooms, each so 
to the rear, compressing the spring, and then leaves divided m the imagination as to present filty places, 
it suddenly free to strike. IJ and 1) are fixed inside Tims, m the first room, the (rout wall (i.e. that 
O, fig. 1. It will bo understood that the barrels rotate opposite the entrance) ta divided into nine equal parte, 
on K, each as it comes near the top being charged, or square* tliiee m a row, lor containing the units; 
subsequently discharged, and, the rotation being » on- the nght-li.ind wall the tens, left the twenties, fourth 
tinned, emptied of its Hied cartridge near the bottom, wall the thirties, and the floor, similarly divided, tha 
A thousand rounds have been flrtd continuously from lorticg The Nos. 10, 30 , 30, und 40 are placed in tho 
the Gatling gun, which has not inapt lv been named roof above the four walls, while fit) stands in the centre. 
w a ball-pump.” It is made in two si/eg, nno Other looms aio divided m the same way to the 
firing 100, the other 200 rounds per minute. — ltcf. 'I ha number lequtred. Tho learner lias then to fix tha 


Engineer. 


dilh*rcnt places accurately m Ins mind, so that ou a 


MiTi:K, m'-tr (Gr. ntfru), ’s a sacerdotal ornament number being given lie may at once be abletoreool- 
wornon the head by archbishops and bishops in the let t its place. When he has mustered this, he has then 
Roman Oathobo and Greek churches, and also by to usHocia’n each pi a ■« with some familiar object ; so 
ehbotB of certain orders. It consists ot a stilt cleft cap that, on the object being suggested to his mind, ita 
rising in two points, one before and the other behind, place may be recalled, or, when the place is before tho 


and having two ribbon-like pendants, which fall upon 
the shoulders. The high priests among the J ews wore 
mitres; and we find similar head-ornaments among 
various nations of antiquity. Bacchus was often 


und, the object may spring up. Of course, any 
hjcots will do, provided they are familiar aud easily 
resiled, borne may find it of advantage to classify 
licm , as on one wall or room to have articles of dress. 


various nations of antiquity. Bacchus was often Item , as on ono wall or room to have articles of dress, 
represented with a mitre; whence the Greeks styled another art iclcsol furniture, another buds; aud so on. 
him A Itlropkoraa, It is much disputed whether mitxcs When these are thoioughly mastered, so that they may 


were worn m the early ages ot the Church. be rim over in any order, then all that is necessary is to 

MiTTrKVS, mit'-ti-mue (Lat , we send), in Law, is a issociateilie ideas we wish to remember with the objects 
preceptor command in writing addressee by competent u the difleiem places, ho that, by thinking upon tho 
Judicial authority to a gaoler or keeper ot a prison to objects, we will be able to loeaJl the respective ideas m 
receive into custody, aud safely keep, the person .ny order that may be required. In this way, sumo 


receive into custody, and safely Keep, the person 
eharged with the offence therein named, until he bo 


.ny order that may be required. In this way, sumo 
jpe aide to repent, alter hearing only once, several h un- 


delivered by dae course of law. It is alBO applied to dred disconnected or unmeaning words— backwards, 
a wnt for removing and transferring records from ono forwards, or in uny other order. Next, as to tho 
oonrt to another. manner of connecting ideas togethor, so us to be ublo 

Mixed Actions, in Law, are suits partaking of tho toreeallfhem at will; t 1 ■ on ..i‘u • i._»,«ii .«*c.»iu , Hing, 
nature of real and personal actions, real property being is merely th* bringing v i.vs- bel.-r • n.*» umi 1 hi.u,.jr 
demanded, and also personal damages for a wrong to those that were before it on a pi evious occasion, 
sustained. They have now been abolished by 3 A 4 Ideas, or notions as they are sometimes termed, aro 


Will. IV., except the action of ejectment. 


of two kinds,— familiar and non-familiar. A familiar 


Mnemonics, or Mn bmotbchn r, nt-mon'-ika w e-mo- notion is one that has been frequently before the mud, 
ieV-m (Gr. mneme, memory, and techne, art), is the . and readily recalls a number ot others. < Thus a watch 
art of improving the memory by artificial means. I is a familiar notion, because, in thinking about it, a 
According to the account of the ancients, the discoverer I number ot conuected circumstances reour to the mind ; 
of fhie art was Simonides the poet, who flourished I but to many persons a Bomau Aa would be a non* 
about a.o. 600; the story being that dnringbis tem - 1 familiar idea, as they never beard ol it before. In 
pomy abeenee from a least, tne house in which the; | attempting to connect together in the mind two famu 
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liar notions, the way is to compare then together and four plagal. The authentic modes are the Dorian, 
seek out some notion common to both. The effort of Phrygian, Lydian, and Mixo-Lydian ; these, according 
the mind in effecting this strengthens the attention, to Dr. Barney, answer to onr D and A minor and 0 
while the common notion serves infallibly to connect and D major. The plagal modes are the Uypo-Donan, 
the one idea with the other. Thus, in connecting the Hypo-Phrygian, the Hvpo-Lydian, ana the Hypo* 
together the two ideae tallow and knowledge, wo oom- mixo-Lydian, which are also synonymous with onr G 

E re thorn and find that tallow enlightens, and so does and A minor and P and G minor. 

owlodgo. la order to avoid confusion and perplexity, Mods (Lat. modus, manner), in Phil., is the manner 
one must taka care to have no more than the two in which a thing exists; as, waxmay be round or square, 
ideas before the mind at the same timo. When wo solid or fluid. “ Modos,'* says Locks* "I eall such 
have to oonneot a familiar with a non-familiar notion, complex ideas which, however, compounded, contain 


■wui ieiwi vnv| wiu auo euvi« uum u . uuu m wi DuvokMiutoi iuuuua aio cibani oiiupio ur 

■ame way, when both notions uro non-familiar, they the former being only variations or different combina- 
require to be converted into familiar on' 11 ). Asagetio- turns of the same simple idea; the latter made up of 
fat rule, the more closely two ideas uro brought logo- several simple ideas of various kinds. They maybe 
tiler In tho mind the mure strongly will they bo nano- either internal, conceived to be in the substance, or 
tinted and Cho greater their power of reproducing one external, taken from something not in the substance.** 
another. Hence, proximity w another principle av ail- MonsfLiiro, mod'-el-hng (from Fr. modeler, to 
able in mnemonics, it bomg said that “ the rapidity and model), a term used m the Tine Arts, and applied to 
Strength with whion two give*; r'ti'n. *t *kt ge ‘ J tho art of forming a design in day, or of making n 
in the inverse ratio of their ; hr. mould from whioh works in plaster are to be cast, 

the time that elapses bctwoi-i i . . *■ i Modelling is essentially a practical art, and depends 

Upon tho brain. Tfc is upo'i f 1 - j r , ■ i* u *1 u . greatly upon the experience and artistic skill of the 
Is oallod the Hamiltonian system of tenclung luuguapes modeller. It is mostly executed with the Angers ; and 
la oonstmetod ; that, namely, of bringing tho foreign tho toolB employed are gonorally made of wood and 
Word and tho English equivalent into the nearest pos- wire, and so constructed as to be able to do what the 
sible proximity. "The rapidity and a'-nngth with Angers cannot perform. As wiro tools can be fashioned 
which two givon notions stick together is in the ratio into loops of various sizes and Bhapes, they are the 
of their joint familiarity.** In remembering dates most useful, and accomplish any required form 
Or earns, the way is to snbstltuto loiters for figures without mowng tho clay on to any already finished 
and form them into words, lor tho hako of euphony, part, tho superfluous clay remaining in its place while 
the vowels being of no vnluo. Thus, f :1; n IS ; i ho win* pusses under it. Wire tools are most cJFectuo 
»=*8; resd; tl^> 0; o, k, g, q-=7 ; h % h, e, m working upon conoave surfaces, such as tho narrow 

•*s8 ; p, f~i ) ; *, a, r*»0. For tlio application of A >lds of draperies. Tho wnoden tools employed are of 
tnnomonics to tho various departments of learning, vauons shapes, and arc composed of box and ebony, 
we must refer to some of tlir ’arums boohs on tl Tho wooden tools used in fine modelling are usually 
subjeot. An account, of tho mi inport mt works u kept stei-ncd in oil, as, by that means, the clay 
mnemonics is to be found in Foinnigl * “New Art < is loss liable to adhere to them. Common potter’a 
Memory,** 1HI3; or m Ihuentlow's bohrlMudi ih * ’ ' * *" 


memory," ihib; or m itmentlow's riclirbuch «h day of tho best quality is tho day used in modelling. 
Mnemoteehnik,** IBM; and » good f prwtical It ought to be so wet as to be able to stand in a mass 
treatise is Major Bcnnrv ski's ** Handbook of I'Jireno- much higher than its own width without support, as it 
typiea/* IB 15. is then much more easily and quiokly worked. Tho 

Moat. (See An v Air cm Drmi.) support of a figure in modelling is of groat importance j 

Mobtlibb, Csitorc. (See Cnrinfr MontLnm.) the main parts of the trunk and limbs are built up on 
Mookiwo-Bibd, molding (Fr. moquer, to mock), a supports wood-work; tho arms, when not covered 
bird belonging to tho denliroxtral tribe, of llio ord. willi drapery, may be made of twisted thick copper 
Fa»»ere» and fam. Turdulm. Tlio mocking-bird is a wiro with small piocos of wood twisted in with it at 
native of America And tho West Indu . and is re- short intervals, like the tufts in the tail of a kite. The 
markable for its vocnl powors and faculty for imitating whole model, indeed, should bo built up on a complete 
the songs of other birds, as well ns different noises skeleton of supports. Very little support is required 
which it hears. Its voice is very full and strong, bo- iu modelling a bust. The preservation of tho uniform 
tides being mnsieal, and capable of any modulation, to moisture of the clay is another essential part of model- 
tha softest notes; from tho clear times of tho wood- ling; it should never bo allowed to dry, and while the 
thrash it can reach the savago scream of the eagle. It modeller is at work and tho figure exposed, especially 
foods on hemes and fruits, and builds its neat in thn in warm weather, it ahnnlil m fr 


typics/* IB 15. 

Moat. (See Advanced Drmi.) 

Mobtlibb, Csiton. (See Cnrinfr MontLnm.) 


Immediate vicinity of man. with water. A plasterer’s brush is best adnptod for 

Modality, mo-rf<U'-c-fe, in Phil , is a term used to this purpose, and superior to a syringe. In Smith’s 
aenoto tho most general points of view under which the biography of Nolle kens it is stated that when that 
fliuhrontohjeeta of thought present themselves to the sculptor was modelling a bust of Georgo III. in the 
nuna. These aro possibility and impossibility, exist- king’s own presence, lie kept hia clay moist by dox- 
•nee and non-existence, necessity or contingency. terously using Iub month as a squirt at intervals. 

Mods, mode (Fr., from Lat. moiliu), tin* melodious After the model is complete, tho cast is taken from 
arrangement of tho octave, winch consists of sea on which thnmarhlo is sculptured or other casts made, 
essential natural sounds besides the key or fundamen- Tho whole model, while wet, must be covered with 
tal. Although, in ancient mnwo, the terms mode and throo or four masses, or more if necessary, of plaster 
koy were synonymous, there is a great difference be- of Pans. Whon ilxcd and dry, the whole may be 
tween them at tho present day, the ous denoting an separated at the joints ; and when the component parts 
ootavo with rospeet to tho manner of its di\i»ion, while aro placed again together, tho place ofthe origi nal 
the latter term is used with regard to its plnco m tho model is filled with plaster of Paris; and when the 
Male of music. _ There aro two inodes only m modern cast is well set. the mould can be carefully broken off in 
music,-— the major and the minor. The major mode is fragments. The cast is then exposed oomplete and 
that by which the intervals between tlio second and finished. The ancient sculptors baked their clay 
third, and filth and sixth, become half-tones, and ’all models ; bat day shrinks ana cracks in drying t this 
the others wholo ones. In the minor mode, the inter- plan is not so good as making plaster oasts from the 
vale between the second and third, and filth and sixth, models. In making small models, for bronses, the 
become half-tones. Between these tn j modes) there is aneienla used wax, which is still the modelling mate- 
also another distinction,— tho mqjor being precisely rial used by goldsmiths and me dallis ts . It is prepared 
tho same whether ascending or descending, while the liy melting virgin wax with a small qnantity of Venice 
minor, in ascending, sharpens the sixth and seventh, turpentine ana flake-white in fine powder. 'When 
time removing the half-tone between the fifth and sixth | coloured wax is required, a colour Jn fine powder mnet 

. lyed 

there are eight modes (or, as we should now call | are made of wood and ivory, and an similar in shape 
turn, keys), four of which aro polled authentic and | to those used in modelling in day, 

4U 
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Iodjmsob, merf'-s-foi-tor, m the name given to thi is mostly spun, and to soma extant manuihat arad. a* 
praidcnt, for tin time beta,. of th» CJsb«& |teaU< Bradfari, tni aUo in . Im. d*j». mT7|» 


Sootlani, asd also of the Free jrioh. Mohair yam ia also worhedTap^hT Scotland! 
water UApaw annmUy. Thw i» 13 m mnge price of Angora gou't W ia about 


It it, moreover, made op into a lieUt atul fuMosabln 
elotb, suitable for paletots, &c. Mohair dresses were 
worn by ladies a few rears agot bat they hare been 
superseded by alpaca cloth and other similar materials. 
At Bradford, and other places, nmeh ingenuity is dis* 
played in combining mohair with two or more fibrous 
substances, to produce what aro termed fancy etuflfc. 

Moeammbdatusm, mo-ham' -me-dJn-iz m, is tho name 
commonly pi on, m Christian countries, to the religion 
established by Mohammed, bom at Mecoa, in August, 
a.d. 570, diet! at Medina 8 June, 033. Mohammedans 
rail themselirs by tho name of Moslem, and their 


of the Chnroh of 

Church. The Moderator is cnosen annuaujr. inn u us* mnge price or Angora goat's nw m sumu 
also the name of two offioials of the university o‘ It. 10& per pound. A large variety of articles am 
Cambridge, appointed annually to perform curtail made from mohair x amongst others, maav n*** of 
duties. (&e Cambbibob Unirassrar.) oamlets, which exhibit grit beautysnd brilliance of 

Modsbit, maP-ena (Fr. modem*, a corruption o: surface* It is manufactured into plush, and is also 
Let. kodtenut), is applied to whet belongs to recent used for oosoh and deoorative leers, for button*, 
times. It is usedfin different senses. It is freqaentl; braidings, aud other trimmings for gentlemen's coats! 
used in contradistinction to ancient or classical; i T * " ** - - ■ - 

modem philosophy, modem languages. Model 
authors are said to be those who have written since 
Boethius; modem philosophy to have commenced 
with Galileo, and modem astronomy with Copernicus. 

■* Modem civilization," says A. Vf, Solilegel, “ arose 
from the blending together of the elements of northei 
origin and the fragments of antiquity." Modem 
history is sometimes applied to the whole period fro; 
the destruction of the Bomnn empire down to th< 
present time ; et other times, tho term Middle Ages. 01 

Medieval history (see Miodlb Aobs), is applied t< „ . 

the earlier portion of this period, and tho torm modern creed Islam, winch means " full submission to God." 
only to the later. The Germans often dato the end o' Tho doctrines ot Mohammedanism may, in large raea- 
modern history with the French Revolution, and cal sure, be traced to tho national religion of the Arabs 
the subsequent period “ most recent history." tihak- and to those forms of Judaism and Christianity which 
speare uses the term for vulgar or common. As a existed in Arabia nt tho time of the prophet. The old 
■nbstantive, it is chiefly used in the plural, for those belief that Mohammed was a base, heartless impostor, 
who live, or have lived, in recent or modern tunns. To Iibb, by tho recent labours of Muhlcr. Carlyle, Irving, 
modernize, in to adapt something ancient to modem and others, been very much shaken if not eutirely dis- 
form or usage. A modernism is something unduly . polled. Notwithstanding tho many bad features of his 
modern or unclassioal. character, if we look to the simplicity of his mode of 

Model vtioit, mod-u-lai'-shun (Lat. moduUxlio , form- hfu to tho very Inst, bis endurance for twelve yean of 
mg anything to a certain proportion), that portion every species of insult and persecution, his steady 
of tho harmonio scionoo which teaches the lawful resistance of every offer of wealth and power made on 
transitions of harmony or melody from key to key, tho condition of his desisting from his endeavoun, the 
and from one combination to another. The exucf conviction wronght upon those nearest him, wo cannot 
meaning of the term modulatio, as applied by the think otherwise than that tho man believed in wlmt ho 
ancients, is not known to ns; hut wo may presrme it taught. It is impossible to say how far an ardent 
to have signified the nso and fall of tho voice, nml the imagination, ut img un lor tho belief of dmne inspira- 
meaRiires of tho syllables in recitation and dei tarnation lion, and but little controlled by on intellect in many 
In modern music, modulation is of the highest import, respects but narrow and limited, will loud ono into all 
ance: it may bo dnided into three kinds; via., manner ot wiikednrMi. "I maintain," says M older, 
natural modulation, m which wo pass from c jt*ven "that if ono admits the possibility ol any man's being 
key to another closely related to it; abrupt Bmilulu- able to givo out lus own individual religious impres- 
tion, by which are to be understood ail changes into bums, ideas, and thoughts, without suspicion, for div me 
keys which are not analogous* to the original key; inspirations, I cannot perceive th» unp'M«* , »ililv of Ilia 
and enhmmome modulation, whirh changes from ono considering G ml also to bo tho nut !i rot ..'.I Ini oilier 
key to another entirely unonalogous to it, by moans of inward impulses.” Farther, wo cannot think that 
an cnhaimonic interval. MohnuinicT would hino acted os his own recording 

Modus, or Modus DLCnxwmi, mo'-dttt drs-e-mun'-Jt uugcl and immui iah/.< d lus oll’encos in tho Koran, had 
(Lat., roodo of tithing), in Law, is a term applied to ho been conscious of their wickedness. Mohammedan- 

any ouBtomary mode of tithing, ! ism is cninmm.lv regarded ub half-way between pagan- 

ruu usage, and differing from t'v jw ■ m ol • no- ism and Christ lamU ; but it approadies much more 
tenth of tho annual increase, l! 1 - “• -v l-iiic-. neaily the latter than tho turner, and must bo 
pecuniary compensation, as twopence per acre, for the newcd ns a great improvement upon the religions 
tithe of land; sometimes it is a compensation m work nhiuli it supplanted. It is a stern monotheism, opposed 
and labour, sometimes in lieu of a largo quantity of alike to punthi n-m and idol-worship, and throws aside 
erode or imperfect tithe, a less quantity at greater with disdain all those gradation*, of icons or emanations 


maturity is received: any means, in short, whereby by which God is approximated to man and man to 
the general law of tithing is altered and a new method God. Not l *w , p cvMs bet the Creator and the creation, 
introduced. the Kifcr e :■ ■ n *<« n.! ng angels, devils, genu, aud 

Modus Opsbabdi, op‘6-r&n'-di, is a Latin term, every beuig mtennediato between God and ina n 
denoting tbe manner of operating. carding tne connection between Mobamme 

Mosul, Tiib Gbbat, mo-gul 1 , was the title by which Judaism, and Christianity, wo quote from Dc 
the ohief of the Mogul empire, founded in Hindustan by nnV* “ Lntm C , ir»' J ar.itr “ The creation," 

Bolton Baber, a descendant of Tamerlane, in the begin- * , i«:”n. In I .u'i, w:h stnctly biblical; 


Modus Ofbbajtdi, ap**+3,n'-di, is a Latin term, every beuig mtennediato between God and xnan. Bo* 
denoting tbe manner of operating. garding tne connection between Mohammedanism, 

~ ” '* q J — -|uote from Dean Mil- 

lie says, 

9 . _ . the his- 

ningof the 10th oentury, was known in Europe. Tholast i-ory ol man was that of the Old Testament recognized 
of this title was Shah Allnm, whodiodin 1806, when his in the New, though not without a large admixture ot 
great possessions fell clucny into the hands of the Jewish legend. The forefathers of the Mohammedan, 
Eaat-India Company. os of the Jewish and Christian religions, were Adam, 

MoiTAia, mo? -hair (Ger. Mohr, Fr. moire), a material Noah, Abraham ; and to the old prophets of God, 
for textile manufactures, consisting of* the hair of a imong whom were included Moses aud Jesus, were 

K it which inhabits the mountains in the vicinity of >nly added two local prophets sent on special missions 
gora, in Asia Minor. The Angora goats, after o certain of the Arab tribes, to Ad and to Thamud. 
completing their first year, are clipped annually in Oven Mohammedan fable has none of tho inventive 
April andiMay, and yield progressively from ono to angmalrtv of fiction. There is scarcely alegend which 
about four pounds weight of hair. That of tho female s not either from tho lalmnd, or rather the source 
ia considered to be of more valne than that of the 4 >f most of the Talmud, the religious tradition of the 
male, but both ore mixed together for the market. Tews, or the spurious (not the genuine) gospels ot 
Up to the year 1820, there wes very little demand for ?hnstianitv. The last day, the judgment, the resur- 
tlns artiole in England, bnt now the quantity is very i ection, hell, aud paradise, though invested in a en- 
large. By a return of the Board of Trade, the total mmstantiahty of detail, much of it foreign, eo far as 
quantity of mohair imported into this country during ve can judge, to the Pharisaic notions of our Saviour's 
toe year 1856 was 2,828,411 lbs. In England, mohair I lay, and singularly contrasting with the modest and 
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lestmatorial images of the NewTestament, were already 
parts of a common creed. The Koran has scarcely sur- 
passed the grosser notions of another life which were 
already received by the Talmudic Jews and the Juda- 
fling Christians,— the Chiliaats of the early ages. It 
only adapted (his materialism to the fears ana hopes 
of a Bedouin and a polygamous people. It may be 
doubted whether it goes beyond tneterriilo imagina- 
tions of the Talmudists in those minute and particular 
accounts of hell-fire which glaro in ull its pages. In its 
paradise it dwells on that most exquisite luxury to a 
wanderer in the desert— perennial rivers of cool pnro 
water,— and it adds a harem to the joys of the blessed." 
The six great articles' in the faith of Islam are neither 
repugnant to human reason nor to prevalent habits of 
thought, and. indeed, are the elemental truths of all 
religions. There are— 1. Belief in a Supreme Being; 
8. in his angels ; 3. in divino revelation ; 4. in his pro- 
hots; 5. in the resurrection ami day of judgment; 

. in God's absolute d.»rr«v, n ’ 1 nr - * le-t-nati^n cf gn«d 
and evil. The m** n»il "u 1 ■ ■ « .‘T v» mas the 

divine mission of M ■lui-i»«i ■ I, i ■ ■ j <■». 1 ( 

Alcoran, vol. I.) Besides t*i» M , i*han»"i«»*vi« 

generally rcceivo the Ronnn, or in . ■ ■ ■ , r*n“i- 

8 rises acts and savings of Mohammed not contained in 
to Alcoran. Mohammedanism, hUo Christianity, has 
numerous different sects, alio diirer from each other in 
their doctrines and forma of worship. There arc live 
fundamental points of religious prnctioo which are 
Specially enjoined on Mohammedans ; \ 1 i /purification, 
prayer five times a day, fasting, almsgiving, and thr 
pilgrimage to Mecca. Washings and purifications 
are enjoined os necessary preparations for the duty uf 
prayer, and for reading or touching tho Koran, ko , 
for “the practice oi religion is founded upon cleanli- 
ness, which is tho one halt oi faith and tho key o 
prayer." In every town the faithful arc invited to 
prayer by tho public oner, or muezzin, when tl* 
Moslem may perform lus prayers in any decent placi . 
except on Friday, when he is hound to perform them 
in tho mosque. Fasting is regarded as n duly ot so 
great moment, that tho prophet used to say that it 
was the gate of religion, and that “ the odour of the 
month of him that f.istcth is innro grateful to God 
than that of musk." Almsgiving is not strongly 
inculcated in general; but every Moslem who is not 
poor is obliged to give the fortict h part of his property 
to tho poor. Tho pilgrimage to Mecca is deemed so 
necessqry that it is said that he who dicB without 
performing it “may as well die a Jew or a Christian." 
They are forbidden tho uso of winn nr swine’s flesh, 
and are prohibited from gaming and usury. On its 
first promulgation, tho doctrinos of Islam spread with 
amazing rapidity; and m twelve yours the whole of 
Arabia had embraced that fiutli. Tho extension of 
the power of tho Arabs soon earned this religion into 
other countries; and Ryrin, Persia, and Northern 
Africa were compelled to submit to their power and 
to rcoeive their faith. At the beginning oi tho 8th 
century they crossed over into tipum, one province 
after another was speedily subdued, and for nearly 


throughout the extent of the Mohammedan world, and 
has gradually kindled those sentiments of fierce and 
uncompromising hostility to the Christian name which 
have manifested themselves within the last few years 
in so bloody a manner in India, Arabia, Northern 
Africa, and Syria. These feelings, however, are not 
participated in by the more enlightened among the 
Mohammedans,— those who have seen and tasted the 
fruits of Christian civilization. They no longer exhibit 
any confidence in the power of the Islam. The total 
number of Mohammedans at the present time is 
estimated at abont 100,000,000. In Europe they are 
almost confined to Turkey; and even there they fonn, 
in the European part of it, a minority of the'population. 
They prevail in Asiatic Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, 
Beloochietan, Arabia, and Tartary. and are largely 
represented in India, Asiatie Russia, and the Malay 
Archipelago, and to some extent in China. Their 
number in Asia is estimated at abont 60,000,000. In 
Africa, Mohammedanism is still the prevailing religion 
1 1 the entiro north ; and its rule extends Tar down 
<■ iBtward and mto tho centre of the eontinent, number- 
ing, ’t iq behoved, not fewer than 100,000,000 souls. 

MoMour, moy-dore' (Port.), an old gold coin of 
Portugal, value 20«. 11 id. 

Moire, moyre (Fr., clouded, or watered), a term ap- 
plied to a variety of manufactured textile goods. The 
production of tins watered effect ra usually called moire 
antique,* nd is principally used m making the broad silk 
for Indies' dresses. It is a superior kind ot waitring, and 
the different modes by which it is effected are kept se- 
cret by the moirenrt, or calendered. The effeotis not 
produced during the spinning, weaving, or dyeing, but 
by passing tlio la’u r through cylinders, hot or cold, 
embossed or r 1 ai*\ * , n 4 . ■pr i nk 1 in-* the «:lk with water or 
not, by 1 1 1 » 1 ,\i*m of - \ over eueb, either rectan- 

gularly « r ■ i ■ " and other methods by which 
various »f ".i oire ran be produced. Certain 

threads, either of tho warp or weft, which happen to 
receive most pressure, havo the most gloss; some are 
flattened, and the reflection from their surfaces be- 
comes more or less glossy, according to tho angle from 
which it is viewed. This produces the brilliant play of 
light and shade called moire, or waUrxna. 

Moire M i talltqub, moy'-re mel - ul - leek ', is a beau- 
tiful erv* , t'* , br' 1 npnears*ipe given to tin pVo hr 
i" * * .i>r 1 1 .• I*, i* >,! ii vi si n in'iiure i>l 2 pans i f 

p I' M l*v 'r vhl *ii.* iu".l, :>..il 1 id water. As 

' i n ail 1 ebn-ta' ■ nope ir, the pl'ito is quickly washed, 
Iried, and varnished. 

Molars. (SmTkkth.) 

Molvsses, (Sn. mclasa ), a term applied to 

.he brown viscid UM'»rv*t*i"!rM •vnip produced in the 
manufacture of sug r. It h :i ,1 nwe,l to drain from the 
'usks into a cistern before tho sugar is sent away from 
ho plantation. Molasses is employed in the prepara- 
ion of « ,*ir # i of w’ ,.e. Tho syrups which remain after 
mgar i» i- *i ilu "i i the processes of a refining-house 
ire sometimes called mohunei, lint are more generally 
known as treacle, (See S ugir.) 

Mole, mote (Dan. mol), ( Tut pa europeea of 


In Asia they advanced eastward to India 
and Cbina; and in the former cotuitry they founded 
vast empires on the shores of the Indus and Ganges, 
which for a long time were strongholds of Islamiam ; 
but in tho latter country tlicir progress was booh 
stayed. Fresh energy was infused into tho Moslem 
commnnitiea by the accession of tho Retook Turks; 
both they and their successors, tho Osmanlis, volun- 
tarily receiving Islamiam from the very people they 
had conquered. Tho Ottoman rulers gradually under- 
mined tne Byzantine empire, which at length fell with 


mined the Byzantine empire, which at jengtn leu with 
the taking of Constantinople in 1 163. The power of 
the Islam was now at its height ; and for a time the 
Tnrks were the terror of Italy, Hungary, and Germany. 
Their power, however, soon began t»' fail. Sicily was 
loafe to them: and in 1482 their last strongholds in 
Spain were taken. In the interior of Africa, ^Moham- 
medanism has long been making peaceable conversions. 
Bat while advanomc amongraces inferior in civilization 
to the Mohammedans, this religion has been losing 
power wherever it has been brought into contact with 
Christianity. The consciousness of this superiority of 
the Christian nations has been spreading for yean 


f vvhu.li it may be taken as the type. Tho moles are 
small quadrupeds, having their bodies nearly of a 
cylindncal form; the neck short and thick; the head 
apering to a pointed snout ; the fore limbs very short 
mid strong; the foro feet of great breadth, being 
furnished with remarkably long, strong, and straight 
claws; the hind ieel small, with slender claws; tho 
'ves minute, and concealed by the far; the tail 
ihort and slender, and the hair soft and velvety. 
Moles possess six incisors in the upper, and eight m 
x he lower jaw‘; and seven grinders above, and six m 
he lower jaw*. The canine teeth are large and angular, 
being compressed. Their pointed muzzle, ztrong foro 
feet, and sharp teeth, enable them to make their way 
underground without much difficulty. The common 

S olo is about five or six inches long, and tho colour of 
i lur is usually black, although the tint varies con- 
siderably from that colour down to white. Earth- 
worms form its mincipal staple 'of food, although it 
also feeds on frogs, snails, and small insects. It 
lives the greater part of ita time underground ; and it 
labours incessantly in excavating galleries, 1 up and 
down which it can ran and procure its prey, as well as 
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Molecular Attraction Molluaca 

escape it* enemies. It ia a native of Great Britain ; our own will, and because it "is administered itf thoee 
but auoUier variety of it exists m.the Apennines, in circumstances m which ‘he lVitv, by that branch of 

™ knowledge wbioli it cftilcd Met/iii foretMA 9 

MoilCClu Attbactiox, Uoucriit Tbbombs, that it will bo efficacious. This trtrMfia virdta is 
mol-ok'-u-lar.—In Chem., it is conceived that bodies can that foreknowledge of future contingent* that arise* 
be dmded into indivisible atoms, each having a definite from an acquaintance with the nature aud faculties of 
nniform weight and general character. These ultimate rational beings, uf the ...„..„„.,nuces in which thee 
particles are generally in this country called atowt, shall be placed, the objects that shall bo presented to 
while thoao are called molecules which are constituent theni. iuul the influence of these upon their artiona 
or aggi rgated into a hetorogencous whole. If the spo- This doctrine was sooa violentlv availed, wpcciullr by 
mile nature of these molecules uero known, and the the Dominicans; **"d at length I'.mio Clement \ III 
laws of the forces that retain them, whether these appointed a congregation to m\«wti gate th.- „„„ r / 
forces be of attraction or repulsion, it is evident that Opiuion was so much 1s..d 1 ", . t ( ,] mt 

we should have the true key to tell the changes and pope decided that 1. :‘i «. . ■ (*. J A M n j, nfc 

sequences of the material universe. A number ol and that of his opponents) might sal*, ly bn taught 
attempts lutv been mado to construct theories ou Ibis in the Church. The Mohmsts, how ev or, soon disappear 
ground, sufficiently general to enable the irqnircr to as other views involving the question of nrcdcatiuuiion 
avoid restrictive conditions, and at the same t.i.ii* to and grace were advanced .1 wspxi^ts) 

afford a base for wide and impoitunt conclusions Molls, mo/'*/<i,ib the name of an)nntutunml judu.nl 
One of the eai best cxplorors in the field of molecul.tr officer among the Tui ks, nupei ior to the radio or inferior 
theories was Uosconcb, who asserted that matter did judges, uul ! . * vs! and criminal juusdietinn uve 

not conbist of solid partudes, but of mere mathematical towns i ■ Over thn niollaa aro the 

centres of forces. Each body is suppot-cd by his» theory cadilcal rs, or hupi erne judges of the empire, who ait 
to be made up of a number of gcoiuctinul points m the do 

from which emanate forces following certain mat he- Molucca, wol-hu'-Lt (Lai ), n class of animals 
mstical laws, in vutue of wliuh the forces been* it b. 1 • to the second great division of the .uiiiiml 
certain small distances attractive, and .it certain . hr * «. \ ■h.inu tcm.tic.dlv iengnuted as being with- 

distances icpuhne, and at greater distances ugnin out n backbone Motlubei may be briclly described 
attractive. “From those foices ol the points arise to be animal* coined with a Holt lnoist skin, mostly 
the cohesion of the parts of the name body, the rcMs(. loriuiug jvei the back a duphen* .on, fieo at the mar- 
ance which it excites against the pressure of auotlur gin, and teinud a inuuth lliehoud is more or less 
body, and, finally, the attraction of gravitation, which distinct, w luimdied with teutiicles, and is often pro- 
it exerts upon bodies at a distance." — (Mhewells sided with two wo*. The shell m calcareous, mostly 
History of Scientific Id* as) Mr. Glove, Q (J , more univalve; in some tins covering is multivulve, in a few 
lately haa followed up the subject in his investigations infernal, and in nther*. absent altogether. Theorguus 
concerning the correlation of the i 1 t- 1 ! -r » (which ol circulation .md i ojqu ration are geurriilly distinct, aud 
see). The most important w.|\ . . to., jcit .up the heait n id wan .mi tie A nervous nug is ula> 
those of Gauss on “Terrestrial MagtieliMU," and Ur. aiound the (rs.ipb.igin, while the nerves pi creed from 
Simon Geoigo Ohm’s “ Conti lhulions to Aloler 1 1 », are vaiious in number, mid are pnueipilly 

Physics." In the latter work, Oluu supposes * i to the peripheral pm ts of the i oily. Cuvier 

ultimate molecules have both ample and po/.ir powers, supplies that tfie veins of inollusLous animals per* 
and on the ground of this hypothesis uifeuipt* to fmm the functions ol absoibeut vessels, their blood 
educe a complete 3) stem irom winch I lie phenomena is ol a white oi hluiA- white colour, uml appears to 
of light, Leaf, and clcctncifj necessarily and liurmo* contain a simile.* poll ion of fibrin than vertebiated 
niously flow lortb. annuals. Ihev mu-clou .ue alt u bed to vui luus points 

Moi/kccle, mu'-le lule (Fr ), a term tun'd in ('hem oi then skm, 1 turning time tissues wlueli are more nr 
to signify the constituent particles ol bodies. They are less < otnpic\ and lens**. Their mol ions consist, prm- 
divided into integrant and constituent inolecnhs cipally, ol coiiti.ii lions m diflerent dire* t ions, w Inch 
Integrant molecules have similar pi opt r ties to the produce inflect ions and prolongations or relaxations of 
mass, and are, therefore, simple or compound us the their various puts, by wlii> Ji imiuis they creep, swim, 
mass is either one or the other. Thus a m.in c»t puie and seize upon objei I just u4 the form of thoho pait* 
untal consists of integrant particles, each of wlmli may permit, bill ustl.c limbs arc supported by aril- 
has metallic properties srnulur to those possessed by ulateil and solid level*, tiny cannot pioceed lupidly, 
the whole mass. In the same rauuucr, a mass ol alloy r by leaps. To ci nlmue tin- leiuarka of Cuvior, tho 
consists of integrant particle*, each of winch is a -ril ability oi most of tbem i. exit finely great, ami con- 
compound of tho different metal* tonuing the alloy. nflcr they are divided Their 

When a compound integrant molecule is decomposed, Ain uiked, veiv mmi ible, and usiiully covered with 
wo arrive at tho constituent molecules. Oxvgcn and a bun. >n lint o*»/e-» Jiom us pores No particular 
hydrogen aro thus tho constituent molecules of an rgan 1 mull liai been diwoveied m them, although 
integrant molecule of water. they ] v*obs that hmiv , it ruv, however, posbibly re- 

Molx-Kat (Uulhyergus), a genus of animals that idem : e entire Am. All tin- neepluda, bra* Inopodn, 
belong to tho order Iiudnitxu or (Jlirm, ami aie , ida, and pai t ol the gnsteiupoda und ptero- 

Batives of the Cape of Good Hope. It is about the poda uie dtstitulc of eye.-, 'fin cephalopoda, on tho 
Size of a rabbit, aftd burrows underground, like its other hand, have tlu .jmt <• as complicated asthoso of 
prototypo the mole, throwing up largo hillocks, which blooded animals, llwyaUo possess tho peculi- 

ar© exceedingly dangerous to travellers on hoit>eback. anty of liemg Mipplied with oigans of hearing; uml 
There are two varieties of tins annual at the Cape; they uro the <>u]> tl.r-s in wind) the brain has been 
one called the Band-molo (ZJ . i-ir.tnn .*), just diSLOvercd to be iiiLbaed m a patticulir cartilaginous 

described, and the other Vh° Capo iuo<c-iaL (It. box. Neany all nmliusiH hair, inoio or less, a deie- 
eqpentis), which is called “bless mull " by the Dutch, lopment of the skin tinned the mantle, as beforo 
—Fef. Baird's Encycloptedia. staled, nucltlu* is often narrowed into a simple dish. 

Mois, Watjbb. (Acs Duckbill.) foimed mto a pipe, hollowed into a sac, or extended 

Moliktsts, mo-le'-nists, is the name of a sect in tho and divided m the lur.u ol fins. Ihe naked mollusc a 
Roman Catholic church, which adopted the opinions aietho»o in wlmli the mantle is simply membranous 
of Moliha, a Spanish Jesuit and professor of theology or flenhy , most frequently, however, it form* in it* 
At Brora, in, Portugal (13U5— ltfiK)). In order to rc- thickness one or several lamina?, of a substance which 
move the difficulties attending tho doctrines of pro* is moro or less hard, aud is deposited in layers^ 
destination and freewill, and to reconcile the jarring lalwajs increasing in extent us well os iu thickness, 
opinions of Augnstines, Thomists, semi-Ppl.ijii-.« p ! N"vr«e the recent lajeis nlwajs outedge tho’old ones. 
And others, he bad recourse to the bj pothers tl.at i» e ' II : this substance remains concealed m the thick- 
decree of predestination to eternal glory was founded uess of tho mantle, it is customary still to apply the 
upon a previous knowledge aud consideration of the term naked m oil u sea. Generally, however, it oecomea 
merits ox the elect; that the grace from whose opera- so much developed that the animal, when contracted, 
tiona those merits are derived, is not efficacious by its can find shelter beneath it. In such a case it ia then 
own intrinsic power only, but also by tho oobsqsc of termed a thell, and the animal is said to be Uitaceout, 
447 1 
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Moloch 

The shells ere various, end differ in form, colour, sur- 
face, substance, end brilliancy. Some are calcareous, 
while others are horny, ana they always consist of 
matter deposited in layers, end ended from the skin 
under the epidermis, like the enamel covering the 
noils, horns, scales, and teeth of other animals. All 
modes of mastioation end deglutition can be traced in 
the mollnsce. Their stomachs are sometimes simple, 
at other time* multiple, and frequently provided with 
a peculiar anatomy, while their intestines are variously 
prolonged. They commonly have baIh ary glands, and 
always a large liver, hut neither pancreas nor mesen- 
tery; several, also, have secretions which arc pecu- 
liar to themselves. Their modes of generation vary 
considerably. Bovcral possess the faculty of self-im- 
pregnation; others, although hermaphrodites, have 
need of a reciprocal intercom so ; while many, indeed, 
have the sexes distinct and separated. Borne, again, 
are viviparous, others oviparous ; tho eggs of tho lat- 
ter are sometimes enveloped with a shell, more or less 
hard, but sometimes covered with a simple viscosity. 
These varieties of tho digestive and generative pro- 
cesses are found in tho sarno order, and sometimes in 
the sumo family. Tho niwlliuca, in general, appear 
to be animals that nro but slightly developed, pos- 
sessed nt but litM** n l ,,n trv t v d winch arc only pre- 
H rie Ihv I 1 ir I." in. i.li ■! i : -tal tenacity. Molluscs 
v ir "ft ue .»■ \ •■.«■! i >ili I i: ■ both animal and vege- 
table, into loud, wuieu Homo take m i decompobed 
state, while others will only eat such substances an are 
perfectly fresh. Sumo are terrestrial, while others 
inhabit only the sen and fresh watnrs a few vane- 
ties aro also amphibious ; but this eln is is much 
restricted in number. Tho uses i\ml advantages of 
molluscs aro various. Homo supply food to man, 
while others supply nutritive provender to birds and 
fishes. Their shelly coverings are also converted into 
useful articles of oommerce, and the celebrated 'Pyriun 
dye of tho anoient3 was made from the vein a of diffei cut 
shells termed purpura by the Koiuaus. The molluscs 
aro divided into numerous classes, . i • » their 
struoluro ; those possessed of u ■' 1 i • • ■ e valve 

are termed umvulvo nn llusca, and are iurntahed with 
o distinct head; from which cireumstance tliev are 
callcsl encephalon*. These aro divided into three 
classes, the first of which is termed,— 1. Cephalopoda, 
or cntlle-Jlshss. Those have their feet, or, strictly 
speaking, arms, attached to the head, forming a circle 
round the month. (SerOuTTLB-inMi.) — 2 The next class 
is tho fain. Oasfrrop(u2a m ar snail#, which Cuvier divides 
into Bcveral orders or divisions, according to tho struc- 
ture of the gills , as the Pu/monaria , Nndibranchuita, 
Infembranchtatu, Trctihranchiata,IIetcropoda, Pcctxm- 
branch af a, Scuftbranchiata, and Cyclubranehxata. — 3. 
Tho third class of the univalves is termed Pteropada , 
which swim m tho sea with a pair of tins thut extend 
outwards from the sides of tho head. Tho subdivision 
Clio of Linmens, of tliisola^s, is the typo of tho whole • 
Die family Ptcropoda wo mostly h mi. , ” l, r » 1 * \i Tho 
acephalous, or bivalve molluscs, sr ■ Ie| i . • two 
classes, — 1 the Conchfera, and secondly the Jlrachw- 
poda, both of which classes have boon umted into one 
order by later naturalists. Tim respiratory apparatus 
of thoso is externally situated, and is placed either 
between the mantle and the body m the form of plates, 
or in the Bnbslanco of the mantle itself. Bcbules the 
several classes which have been catalogued, there is 
yet another, called tho Tunicata, winch nrc destitute 
both of head and shell. Cuvier, in his supplement to 
MoUosca, in his great work, says that the diseases of 
these animals are not very numerous, bat vet very little 
Is known about thorn j and be puts forw ard tlin query 
whether oysters in a stato of greenness, as they are 
often observed to bo, ought not to be regarded os 
unhealthy .J— Rtf- Cuvier’s Rijns Animal ; lloevon’s 
Handbook of Zoology, &o, An. 

Moloch, Molbch, or Mulchom, mo'-lok, was the 
national god of the Ammonites, a id is frequently 
mentioned in Scripture. It is highly probable that 
iho Hebrews were addicted to the worship of this 
deity before they came out of E&ypt ; and Moses m 
several places foibids them, under pain of death, to 
dedicate their ohildren to Moloch. Solomon, sedncod 
by his foreign wives, built a high place for him; and 
Man— e h imitated his impiety by making his son pass 


Monachism 

through the fire to Moloch. The idolatry continued 
from that time, chiefly in the valley of Tophet and 
llmnom, till tho captivity, after which all traces of this 
worship disappear. There are various opinions as to 
wbat is meant by " causing to p— through the Are.** 
Some think that the ohildren leaped over a fire sacred 
to the idol ; others that they passed between two 
fires ; aud others that they were really burned in the 
fire by way of sacrifice to the god. The last opinion 
seems the moat probable, and to aeoord most with 
porlionsof Scripture m which it is mentioned. Accord- 
ing to some accounts, the imago of the god was of 
brass, seated on a throne of the same metal, and with 
arms extended, as if to embrace some one. When 
saenfloes were offered to him, the image was heated 
from within, and the miserable victim was placed 
within the arms, its cries being drowned by a great 
noiso of drums and other instruments. The plaoo 
where these saenfloes were offered was so abhorrent to 
the minds of tho later Jews, that they employed its 
name to designate the place of future torment. Moloch 
is sometimes identified with the Phcsnician god BaaL 

M oll'cc l Dbhbibs. {See Elaocabpub.) 

Moltbdktvuv, mo-lib' -de-num (Ur. molubdaina), in 
Chom., symbol Mo , equivalent 46, spec. grav. 8*025,— 
a rare metal found in nature principally os the bisul- 
phide, m Bohemia and Sweden. It is also found oxi- 
dized m combination with lead, as molybdato of lead. 
The metal is obtained by roasting tho bisulphide in 
excess of air, and mixing the remaining molybdio acid 
into a paste with oil and charcoal. If this lie exposed 
to the heat of n smith’s forge, it is reduced to tho 
metallic « f if 1 m a wh*** 1 , hrttV, diflPnltlr fasiHo 
niftNs. li f rn i-i* ■■•■•v i! * ihepr-d Hide, d-Mil, tide, 
and tannine. I ho two former aro possessed ol basic 
properties, and form salts ; the latter is molybdio acid, 
tho onlv important -alt of which is tho phosplio- 
molybdate of soda, which Js a test for ammonia. Tho 
sulpho-ninMidates of the alkalies aro beautiful irides- 
cent metallic suits, rivalling in brilliancy tho rosanihne 
and muroxido compounds. Its other compounds are 
unimportant. 

MovrBNTrv, mo-men'-tvm (bat ), in Mech , a term 
applied to express tho quantity of motion in amoving 
body; in other words, the ri .l** 1 ■am' 1 . Tho 

momentum is always equul ' • sid >e:fy inalt'piied 
into tho weight. {See Impetus.) 

Movacuisat, mon'-a-hzm (Lafc. monachal, a monk, 
from Or mannehos, solitary), is used to denote the 
monastic system of life which has prevailed in tho 
Clmrch from a very early period. Some Protestant 
historians are of opinion that monaohism was originally 
foreign to primitive Christianity, being adopted from 
tho Alexandrian philo-op^r ■ other**, again, hold that 
its rise was owing 1 • e re" -I’lpeei witliri t*i.» Cluirdi 
itself, particularly the hardships to which it was ex- 
posed, by which many of the bolievors were driven from 
their homes and compelled to seek for safety in desert 
places. Long before tho rise of Christian monachism, 
tho Esscnes m Palestine, and tho Jowish scot of the 
Therapeutm in Egypt, seem to liavo formed regular 
communities of ascetics. Christian monachism may 
bo regarded os having its first beginning in the 2nd 
century, when we And some niceties who lived m 
celibacy and voluntary poverty, and shunned inter- 
course with tho world. Tbev, however, lived isolated 
and not in communities. Tho father of monachism 
proper is generally agreed to have been Antony, who, 
in the year 305, colleoted a number of ascetics into 
an associated community in Egypt, and regulated 
their mode of living by fixed roles. Hie aisoiplo 
llilarinn soon after undertook the same thing in 
Palestine and Syria. Almost at the same time, Aonee, 
or Eugenins, with his associates Gaddanasand Azyaus, 
introduced this mode of life into Mesopotimia and 
the neighbouring countries. These were imitated by 
many others with so much success, that in a short 
time all the East swarmed with persons who, aban- 
doning tho occupations and conveniences of life, and 
all intercourse with society, pined away amidst various 
hardships, hunger, and suffering, in order to maintain 
a closer communion with God and hie angels, ignoring 
tho fact that they were living in opposition to the true 
spirit of Christianity, which enjoins Christians to live 
for the benefit of others, and to let their light ao shine 
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before the world that others teeing their good works 
mar glorify God. From the East, this austere dis- 
cipline pasted into the West, and first into Italy and 
the adjacent islands j but who conveyed it thither is 
uncertain. Afterwards, St. Martin, the celebrated 
bishop of Tours, erected some monasteries in Gaol, 
and by his example and discourses produced such an 
effect, that two thousand monks are said to haTe 
assembled at his funeral. This way of life gradually 
extended over the other countries of Europe. The 
audent monks were not like the modern, distinguished 
into orders, but took tbeir names from the places which 
they inhabited, or were distinguished by their different 
mode of living; as— 1. the Anohorcts, who lived alone 
iu private cells in the wilderness ; 2. the Ctrnobites, 
who lived in community, several of them in the same 
house, under the direction of a superior ; and 3. Sara, 
bites, or strolling monks, a ho had no fixed rule or resi- 
deuce. The first and last of these came gradually to 
be absorbed in the regular Coraobite system, which 
was principally regarded by the Church, and most 
under its airectiou. Originally, monks aero no more 
than laymen, whose office, says Jerome, “w not to 
teach but to mourn/* Not only were they prohibited 
tlio priesthood, but pnests were oxpressly prohibited 
from becoming monks PopoSinciua was the first a ho 
called them to theclcncate, on the occasion nt a great 
scarcity of pnests which the Church was then blip- 
posed to labour under; and since that time the priest- 
hood has been usually united to the monastical profes- 
sion. The manner of admission to the monastic life 
w.is usually hv some change of habit or dress, not to 
Mgmfy any religious mystery, but only to express tbeir 
gravity and eoutompt of the world. No solemn vow 
or profession was required at their admission, but 
thoy underwent triennial probation, dnrn* *1 *i time 
they were inured to the exercises of i :i * i.. ' ■ lite, 

if after that time they chose to enutmuo the same 
exorcises, they wero without further ceremony .idmitted 
into the community. They were also nt liberty to 
return at any time to secular life again. Nor was any 
solemn vow of poverty rcqnired, though it was usii.il 
for men voluntarily to disposo of their estates (<>r 
charitable purposes before they entered into a com- 
munity. The monasteries were commonly divided into 
several parts, and proper officer* appointed over «ueh 
of them. Over c\ery ten monkB an* a liemnni, or 
dean, and over every hundred a cent emit utt. Abovi- 
these were the patree,o r fitheis of th«* iiinna*terie*, 
called alao the abbots or prrtidenta. 1 he bu<-ine&s of ! 
the dean was to exact every man’s daily task, and to 
bring it to the ueonomm, or steward, who ga.e a 
monthly account of it to the . ■ i * ■ , I ■ , n 
the monasteries at that time 1* I i. • M ■■ » ■ 

all the monks were obliged to exercise themselves in 
bodily labour, so as to miintam them-elves and not be 
burdensome to others. The monk that did not work . 


M onarchy 

£°SSS d * th* congregation of Cera sided! 

5*31 t V* d ^albert tto* of VaUombroaa in 103*. 

century arose the Outer- 
Csjthusiau orders, the order of fit. Anthony, 
|J»H«*P«Uto r »»*e. T K WtPllk * •P* nt of tbe 
i.r? aun,on °i the monastic with the military 

life ; and hence arose the venous mttitarv orders: as 
the Knights of St. John, the Templars, the Teutonio 
Knights, the orders of St. Jsgo. Calatrava, Alcantara, 
Ac. Th« Urga mciwn of .aim cttielitortl. 
opposition, and the council of Laterau, in 1215. pasted 
a resolution that no new order should be estaUslied. 
Notwithstanding this prohibition, there almost unmo- 
diately arose an entirely new dais of orders,— the 
mendicants, including the Franciscans, Domiuicans 
Carmelites, AuguMinians, and others, who inaugurated 
a new era in the history of western monaclnstu. They 
directed their attention more particulailv to the 
lower orders of society, among whom they became 
very popular. They spread with great rapidity, and 
bad many important privileges conferred oil them by 
.the popes bev oral of their members filled the highest 
office* in the Chuich, even to the papal chair, lb the 
1 lih century, a general degeneracy ormonachism com- 
uienccd, until at length the name of monk came to be 
almost a:»h ignorance, rudeness, and 

every • y v • < . m ■ iImv The dawn of the Refor- 
mation 'ii I '.e I ■ had an important lufluenco 

on this state of thing*, and strong efforts aero made to 
enforce a more stru-t observance of tho rules of the re- 
spective order* 1 lie council of Trent passed a number 
of regulations for the internal management of religious 
houses Several new orders were formed upon im- 
proved rules, tho most famous of which is that of the 
Jesuits, who were, mine than any other order, under 
the absolute power of the pope. Since tho Iteformu- 
“ . however, limnach’sm cannot bo said to have 

iHinfested any inherent vitality or power; and with 
the advance ol modern < iv ih antion its highest zncuiin.g 
nut onlv I'oiiseiv alive use are gone. An account of 
he prim i pal mou.i'iic ordcis will be found under (heir 
»wn name* in other parts of this work. Tho number 
»f monastic institutions in lstto was estimated as 
ollow * - Male order* and congregations, b’J, wilh 
with about 7,<Hi5 cstnldi hnients and 100, 000 members ; 

■male m tiers and eon gicgit mns, fit, with 0,217 homes 
and a little inure firm l*l0 f 0<H) members. At preiwnt 
they are mo-t numerous '*nd influential in Franco, 
and after it ut llelgiupi In AtiRfrui since lNfrt they 
have met with iin*« h support and eiicouragemeut. In 
Spun and Poilugal tlmy have been almost entirely 
suppressed; ami iu Italy, m consequence of recent 
. tlicv have been very much reduced — lief. 
'1 : NViiiider'*, and Milman'a Church Jtirfai fee; 

Helvol’* Uirt'iitr t/r* Oritrm Mnnaetuntei ; l>oriu 
(ie-rhuhfe d#r Mo.uhanrilen, MontaloiuberL’: Let 
Maine s lie VOteuh nt 


was viewed as no better than a covetous defrainb r. Monad, ino'-mut (cir monat, a unit).— In Nat. Hist., 
Towards the close of the 5th ccnturv, tho monks, who this term is given to the simplest kind of minutn 
had formerly lived only lor theuibriveB in solitary animalcules. Iu Metaph} Lies, the word, according to 
retreats, an<j[ hod never thought of assuming any rank Leibnitz., is used to d«*nol«» a simple substance, having 
in the Church, came to bo gradually endowed with no paits, a compound substance being an aggregate 
finch honourable privileges and weulth that they ol *• ’"'e or monads. Tho basis of the mo- 

soon found themselves to bo in a position of great na» ■ i • *rv I.* ii 'he vuuous philosophical systems 
power and influence. The fame of their piety and ut 1 1 ■ i >, and Epicurus. Leibnitz was the 

sanctity was very great, and the passion of .erecting first to arrange tho diflercnt theories in a system, 
edifices and convents for their benefit was earned Moxabchis-NP, mo-nar’-l-e-ans, in Eerie*. Hint , 
beyond all bounds. A new epoch in tho history of were a sect of Christians that arose about tho end of 
western monaclnsm began with Benedict ol Nurein, the 2nd century, and minted upon the unity or one- 
whose rule (52U) came gradually into general use, ne*s of God, as opposed to tho commonly rn • ned due- 
transforming the previously independent communities trine of threo persons in tho Godhead. The upholders 
into a hierarchical religious order. It bccauio the of this doctriue, however, differed grcotlj fiomearh 
bond of union for most of tho western convents ; but other on other points, mo 1 .* j ‘ii 1 * > 1 f’v r. • -d r..* 
the many favours received from church, state, and nature of Christ; some ol *■ "i hen! (1 il lie »as U >.I 
individuals, facilitated the growth of moral corruption himself ; others, that ho ■» i- i p "ver • r i.r> a ■••••'all ii 
to a great extent, and called forth repeated attempts of the Deity, but that he did not exist as a distinct per- 
at reform; so that for many cent unes tho history of son before his incarnation ; whilst others regarded 
monachiam presents a continued struggle of reformers him only as a mere man. Their opinions were thus not 
with the laxity, indifference, or immorality obtaining unlike thoso of the Unitarians of the present day. 
in a greater or lesser number of the convent* of their MoTuacm , mnu'-iir-ke (Or. monos, alone, and arrh* t 
times. Among the earlier of these reformers were government), m Pol , Is that form of government in 
Benedict of Aniane, who died 821, and whose commen- { which the supreme power is retried in the hands of a 
tary on the rule of St. Benedict enjoyed a high 1 »n; ,n person Of the three forms of government,— 
character; Benno, who became abbot of Clunr OK, d-vkr.in. m -'..'rraev, and monarchy,— the last is the 
and hud the foundation of the congregation of Cluny; 'most powerful; all too sinews of government being 
ii. 419 
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knit together end united in the hind of one person, 
who can thus osny out Us plsds with promptitude 
and decision. In some monarchies, the will of the 


•constitutional monarch the laws are not manacle*, 
hut garland*. They adorn rather than oppress him.' 1 
•'The well-being of • people ia perhaps never so per- 


the people do not learn the 'eacrod right of insurrec- 
tion, bat accomplish all the necessary revolutions 
Quietly, surely .and according to law."— (Dr. Doran, in 
J&ncpolopadia Britanniea.) Some monarchies are he- 


reditary, descending regularly from father to son; 
others are elective, where, on the death of a monarch, 
hit successor is appointed by election, as was the case m 
Poland before its dismemberment. Historians usually 
reckon four grand or universal monarchies,— the Assy- 
rian, Persian, Grecian, and Homan. The first of these 
commences with Ninas, the son ol Belas, who reigned 
in Assyria, built Nineveh, and captured Babylon about 
B.O. 2000. On the death of Sardanapalus, the Assy, 
rian empire was split into three kingdoms,— the Me- 
dian, Assyrian, and Babylonian. These monarchies 
continued separate until b.o. 600, when Assyria was 
united to Media ; and in 638 the Baby'onian kingdom 
was brought to an ond by the conquest of Cyrus, who 
established the second great monarchy, called the Per- 
sian. This stood under alternations of glory and dis- 
aster till the conquering Alexander subjected the 
country and laid the foundation of the Greek empire, 
1.0. 331. That part ot the Greek empire which com- 
prised Maoedoma, fell before the Roman general 
JBSmilius Paulus, and was made a Roman province ; 
the king, Perseus, and his sons, being carried captive 
to Rome. The Homan monarchy, ii dated from tho 
building of the city, commenced b.o. 762. There first 
reigned seven kings, and then consuls were appointed, 
B.o. 609. The imperial monarchy commenced in the 
of Julius Caesar, b.o. 4H. On the death of 
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Moncrieff System of Artillery. 

A e. A 

Or the greater monasteries 101,919 13 3 

Of the lesser monasteries of which we ) i ia 

have the valuation j im 

Knights Hospitallers* bead 'house in’) • 00*10 o 
London j »,iwe ie a 

Twenty-eight of their houses in the| 8 020 9 3 

Friars’ houses of which ire have ‘‘the’) «ei a a 

valuation . 7SI 2 0 

Total £149,764 19 3 

Taking into account the value of money at the time, 
—at least six times as much as at present, and con- 
sidering that the estimate of land is generally sup- 
posed to have been much under the real value, and 
making some allowance for omissions, the entire re- 
venues of these bouses most have been enormous. 

Mobobxefv System , ow Abtillxbt.— The main 
principle of the Moncrieff system of artillery u the 
complete protection afforded to the gun and artillery- 
men in action with the enemy. Tne inventor thus 
speaks of his system " My solution gives a system 
ospableof mounting the heaviest artillery, while it 
simplifies the vexed question of fortification. It gives 
->roteotion without the expense of using iron, end free 
iteral range to the guns without exposure. Instead 
of trying to meet force by force, I make my gnus bow 
to the inevitable conditions which science has imposed; 
and instead of wasting energy, money, and skill m at- 
tempts to raise a bnttreas against the new artillery, I 
employ tho hitherto destructive force of recoil to 
lower the gun below the natural surface of the 
ground, where it can be loaded and worked in security 
and comfort ; and at the same time I have made that 
destructive force so much my servant that I compel it 
at my pleasure to raise the gun again into the fighting 
position whenever it is required." Captain Mon- 
criefl’s system consists of three parts, and with re- 
gard to them we cannot do better than quote hi* own 
words — •• 1. Of various contrivances for dispensing 
with a raised parapet for artillery, by means of eoun- 


divieions,— the Western and Eastern. The former artilleiy so mounted m favourable positions 
fell with the deposition of Homnlus August ulus by arrangements for laying, sighting, ran 


Byeautiue empire, continued down to 1153. 

Moiurda. mo-nar'-di I (after Monarda, a Spanish 
physician), in Bot., a gen.‘ of tho nat. ord. Labia ter. 
The species Jf. punctata, commonly called horsemint, 
ia used medicinally in tho United States. This herb 
resembles the ordinary mints m its properties, bnt 
it is more stimulating. Jlf. fi*tnlo*a is said to be 
febrifhgal. The leaves of Jf. didi/ma and purpurea 
are need as tea in North America under the name of 
Oswego tea : tho flowers of the former ore said to 
contain the same colouring principle as cochineal. 

Mowastbry, moid-He-tcr-e (Fr moneutcre , LowLat. 
monasterium) , ia a religious house built for the recep- 
tion of religious persons, whether it be abbey, priory, 
nnnneiy, or tho like. More properly, however, it ia 
applied only to tho houses of monks, mendicant friars, 
and nans, tne rest being called religious houses. (See 
MoNACHUlC ) The following calculation has been 
made as to the number ond wealth of tho religious 
houses in England, dismantled and scattered, from 
lint t6 last, at the time of tho Reformation, ao far as 
any evidence exists : — 

Leuer Monasteries, of which we have the vain- 1 3 - 4 

Greater Monasteries.'. 186 

Belonging to the Hospitallers 48 

Colleges 90 

Hospitals lio 

Chantries andJFree Chapels 2,371 


ditions and requirements of a position thus armed. 
The system may be said to havo two aspects— an artil- 
lery and an engineering one, — both of equal import- 
ance; and in applying it properly both must be kept 
in view, in order to get the Ml advantage it is capable 
of yielding. The gun-carnages have to bo made with 
those appliances winch will beat suit them for the posi- 
tions in which they will be placed ; and, on the other 
hand, the works themselves should be designed in 
such a manner as to get the greatest results from the 
artillery mounted on the new plan. It is difficult fully 
to appreciate tho radical change of conditions imported 
bv the new system without actually attempting its ap- 
plication. Up to the present time, the trace of works 
and the systems ou which they were formed were 


based, to a great extent, on conditions that aro now 
removed. These conditions, simple as they were, 
guided nevertheless the peneds of all military engi- 
neers, from Vauban downwards, and gave form to those 
many-lmed and cunning designs for flank defence che- 


ese conditions, simple as they were, 
leless the peneds of all military engi- 


Total 3,182 

Besides the friars* houses, and those suppressed by 
Wolsey. and many small houses of which we have no 
particular aeeount. The clear yearly revenue of the 
several bouses at the time of their dissolution, so far 
as we ba*f suy account, seems to have been as 
follows*-* 

460 


many-lmed and canning designs for flank defence cha- 
racteristic of modern fortification. An extorior slope, 
e pierced parapet, guns cramped in their action and 
lateral range ; such were the conditions which arc now 
swept aw ay by the new system. The problem of forti- 
fication is thus far simplified. This advantage, how- 
ever, would probably not have been snffloient to force 
on a cordial recognition of the new eyetem at present, 
had it not been for the wonderfal advance that baa 
taken place m our own time in the science of artilleiy. 
The penetration and precision of direct rifle fire from 
modern ordnance called for stronger parapets and 
■mailer embrasures. The old earthen or masonxy 
parapet, which was sufficient to resist ordinary 
ephenoal shot, could not withstand the elongated nfle 
projectiles ; end that parapet had not only ceaaed to 
be e protection, but actually became a danger, as it 
just offered sufficient resistance to bunt large shells, 
or was thrown in upon the detachments by solid pro* 
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Money* 


jeetiles. These potent reasons compelled the see of | which they ore going, to the offioers in ehimn of ««f 
shields, casemate*, and turret*. The great pro- , eon spotted round the harbour. Those offioers will 
i, however. In the tclenoe of artillery since 1SW know at once the range and deration to he given to 

. ----- - ^ *v 1— 'theguna. The heave pieces of oidaanee tan be laid 

on a spot in tho path of tha advancing Te as el i nets 
suele man need expose himself: all that will hare to 
be done is to lay the gun from the place of safety be- 
neath it, and then watch a small mirror till IhenMNnent 


when the enemy’s vessel appears in it. At that moment 
" k® the gun will rise, peer for a 


the word will 1 


has been restricted moetly to the guns themselves. 

The carriages for these gone vriwe certainly unproved, 
or they would not hare Seen sufficient for their work : 
but that Improvement was confined to increased 
sttengih, ana to vanoua methods of stopping the 
reeuifby friction, by the use of compressors, 4e. It 

is well known that Captain Moncneff a designs had „ _ „ — 

lor their object the utilisation of that terrible recoil 1 second or two over the parapet, discharge its shot, 
which had hitherto been one of the great difficulties and, sinking down beneath the ground, be loaded and 
of artillerists. Formerly the tremendon* spring hack- ready again before the smoke has had time to elet_ 
ward of the gun could only bo checked with difficulty away. Captain Moncneff » of opinion that the ho- 
und great wear and tear to tho carriage. Captain proved artillery applied in earthworks made thoroughly 
Moncneff, in hie first design, so arranged his ap- efficient on the new system, together with the facilities 
paratus that the recoil lifted a weight smoothly and which live existing net works of railways should tuu ‘ , 
without friction. Tho gnn and tho weight were held ought to euAble ui to meet any attack, however sadden, 
m the position arrived at by a catch until the gun was or of whatever magnitude. 

loaded and ready to fire again. It could even be laid Monday, niuaWiri (Sax. Monnndtrg, Ger. Mnnfag, 
upon tho object while it was down below the parapet ; Lnt. tump diet, Fr. Intuit), is the name of the second 
then the catch was released, the weight sank, and the day of our week ; so called from being formerly re- 
gun rose. The shot was delivered, snd down sank the gsrded as sacred to the moon, 
gun again out of sight. This was all very successful, Mongolian Rack, si o/i-oo'-fe-ihi, is one of the great 
and a large uumber of carriages for 7-incli guns have cthuological divisions of the human race* (See JKnt- 
beenmade upon tbo principle. The next point was | wology ) 

to design a carnage for the U-inch 12-ton gun. In tho 'Ionby, ihhu'-p (Rax. myHrt), the common medium 
case of tho 7-incb, the gun only descended 3 it. H in. A exchange in cu ilued countries, by which the value 
from its flnng to its loading position. It might be *f commodities estimated. Darter is naturally the 
said that this is not enough, though considerably more first form in which commerce is earned on ; bat this 
than tho ordinary distance of garrison guns below tin* mode of dealing is only suitablo to a very rode state of 
parapet, and the parapet, moreover, is cut out c t l e -■■ci tv Although, in every nation, this mod® ol 


Jorm of an embrasure in front of guns on i 
garrison carnages. Tn the 9-inch carnage Cap tan 
Moncriefl has answeied this objection, together wit 1 
some others. The gun descends six feet by the recoil 
and additional security is given to the men by th 
counterweight, wbuh stands over their heads whil. 
they are louding. AU tho gearing is brought closer U 
the gtouud, into a more com omen t position for tin 
del achment. But, unfortunately, the uxe and weigh 1 
of the MoncnrlT apparatus first designed intreaM*n u 
nlngh iiropuition to that ol the gun, and whcntlu 
principle came to be applied to the lieavie-t orduaoce. 


it was manifest that some ucw application ot it mu should be rm<M\ asiertnmcd 


iii a. "jl a i the foundation of business, it was obliged 
to give way m time. 'WiLbout.the use of money of 
BimiP kind, exchanges would soon have been embar- 
rassed, and the divivons of labour verr imperfectly 
established. In different countries, ana at different 
times, u great variety of commodities has been em- 
ployed to servo as money; but, before long, it was 
found that no commodity could bo used as money 
unless it poascaaed certain properties First, that it 
should he a material having a value of its own ; second, 
that it should he of such a value that every man should 
accept il in exchange for hia property ; third, its vain* 


i such a material 


be found. Tho brain of thn inventor teemed with a* thia is moulded into a particular form, and stamped 
ideas, but it wa9 some time before those ideas took a with a mark uhnh denotes its value, so that it is 
practical fuim In J'i.’H, Captain Moncrieff laid before exelusi«cly employed as an exchange for articles of 
General Sir it. J. Daerea, K.C 13., a number of <ie- value, it is called money, in distinction from those 
bigns, ono of which waa lor a carriage with parallel ailules which have valne, but aro not used as a medium 
uctinn and lived fulcra Last xear similar designs, of exchange. At all periods, and in all oonntries, the 
only improved and brought up lodale, were submitted mctaN secin to have been used to serve tho purposes 
to the Jhrectnr-General of Ordnance The carnages ol money. Many other articles have been used ; anoh 
will be much lighter and more compact than tho pro- as paper, m the more highly civilised nations, and 
sent ones, the recoil being received on sprmgB instead cowrie-shells in Africa; but in all, the metals form 
of lilting a weight. It would, however, lie a great some portion ol the currency. Among the Chinese, 
mistake to suppose that Captain MoncnefT’s inven- Egyptians, Formans, Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans, 
tions are confined to a few designs for carnages He metal was employed as money. Metals are of great 


comes forward as the advocate of the whole a>stem of utility, and have always been eagerly sought after for 
const defence. It is too late to alter the 33 reak water x arums useful and ornamental purposes; hut the 


Fort at riymoiftb, or to criticise the designs for precious metals gold and silver are the principal 
granite forts which have been already executed in objects of desire. These, with some other metal*, 
many parts of England ; hut there is yet plenty of easily chauged from articles of value to articles ot 
loom for tho application of the' Moncneff system, exchange. All nations as they advanced in trade gave 
both in the iron forta for Portsmouth, and in many the prelerence to them, tor the following reasons re- 
places intended to be defended by earthworks. The First, they derive value from the smallness of their 
inventor waa called upon, on the loth of June, 1801*, quantities compared with tho demand for them in the 
to give in designs for the defence of several positions, 'lrnarneutal and useful arts ; second, they are not 
the most important of which is Cliff Knd, Isle of liable to corrosion and destruction by ose; third, they 
Wight. It is rather hard to expect a single man, and are susceptible of minute division, and may be used 
that man not a professional soldier, to understand all n small quantities or masses ; fourth, they are easily 
che complicated designs which take up the attention transported, and their transportation to any distanoo 
both of artillervmen and engineers; and we shall not costs only a small part of theft value; nun. tun* 
feel surprised it we learn hereafter that Captain Mon- quantity is increased uy labour. For a universal c 


decide whsi 


Jus arrangements are cheap and formidable. He has but person* are appointed by Jaw to 
gone a step further, and developed a system already pieces shall be circulated as money, to 

in application at Copenhagen and other places, for the so as to fix their weight and fineness, and to 

combined* defence of harbonre. By means of the hem with the superscription of the authority by 
electric telegraph and charts prepared beforehand, it vhich their issae is legalised. The pieces of metal 
mil be possible for men posted in central positions of io circulated are called coin*. (Am Him.) In rich 
observation to communicate exactly the position of louutnes, the three metals, gold, silver, and copper 
ships endeavouring to advance^ ana the direction in ; »r bronze, are very convenient substances for tho 
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manufacture of coins, on account of the differences 
in their relative value. Gold coins, containing a high 
value hi ir small compass, are convenient for large 
payments; silver coins for smaller payments; and 
copper, or bronse coin, for thoso of less vnlue : while 
all the larger coins are multiples of the smaller. Pay- 
ments of larger amounts, however, cannot be made 
conveniently in coine. Promissory notes, bills, and 
various forma of credit, have, therefore, been used as 
substitutes in this aud other countries. Tbeso sub- 
stitutes are sometimes improperly called money. Pro- 
xuissory notes, or bills of exchange, are only of the 
same value ns real money when they can be readily 
exchanged lor ooin ; they lose their value as the credit 
of their issuer ainlcs. This must be the case with 
j> aptr •money t as it is called, and with all coins issued 
at a higher value than their real value. (See the 
articles on Dawk, Dawxiwo, Bill or Exchange, 
Exchange, Cubbrncv, Ac.) In all countries where 
the use of eoins has once been adopted, all values in 
contracts and other arrangements are rated or esti- 
mated in money ; and in most cases it is enacted that 
coins of the legal or standard weight and purity shall 
be legal tender, and to euact that no legal proceedings 
shall be instituted on account of any debt or pecuniar} 
obligation against any individual who has offered to 
liquidate the same by payment of an equivalent 
amount of the coin rccogm/.cd by tho country. The 
metal of which English silver coins are made consists 
of a mixture of pure silver and alloy, every 12 oz. 
containing 11 ox. 2 dwt. pure silver and 18 dwt. alloy. 
These 12 os. ere 'coined into 6(1 shillings, so that the 
money pound of 20 shillings contains 1611 CIS grama 
of pure Oliver and 17 15*46 1 prams of standard m'\er. 
Tho fineness of gold is estimated by carat grams, 
equivalent to 24 dwt. troy ; the finest gold is said 
to be 2*1 carats flue. The present stnmiurd gold con- 
sists oi 11 parts fine gold and l part alio,. The sove- 
reign, or twenty-shilling piece, contains 11) 001 gi.uns 
of fine gold and 123'271 grains of stunduril gold In 
order to prevent tho groat inconvenience and confusion 
which would necessarily arise were private individuals 
to coin money, tho governments of nearly every 
civilised country have uot only tnkrn upon themsiMcs 
the supply of the coins m un dilution (nee Mi.nt), hut 
have found it necessary to inflict t>evcie penalties on 
the forging of coin or the fabrication of counti rfeit 
coin, ft is found, however, that tho best method for 
the prevention of foigcrylics m tho improvement ol 
the fab rio of the coins and the perfection of the dies 
and machinery. 

Monimiacejr, moii-iMi-e-fli'-ze-e, in Bot , a en *'1 
oat. ord. ot Thcotyh'dane*, sub-clnu Manorh> i 
deia t consisting of eight genera of fragrant tiecs or 
shrubs, chiefly natives of South Anienca, but found 
also in Australia, Java, the Mauritius, and New 
Zealand. The flow cih generally resemble those ot 
AtheroepcrmaceiB (which wr) , but ‘they dilter in 
always bomg uiusoxual , m the longitudinal dehiscence 
of tho anthers, and m tho abseneo ol f outlier} st}lcs 
to the fruit. 

Uonitkub, mon-c-tnhr 1 (Fr.), is tho name of one of 
tbo most celebrated ot tho French ucvisp.ipeis. It 
was commenced as a daily journal at Puns mi J 1th 
Nov., 1780, under the title ot Gazette National*, on Ic 
Motiiteur Univertrl. At first it was a simple gazette, 
without any official character; hut on the 7th 
Nivoso, of the year VIII. (1700), it was declared an 
official organ, and it still continues to be the official 
organ of the French government. Since 1811, it has 
dropped the title Gazette National* t and ictnins 
only that, of 1 \fonitcnr Univrrte’. It contaius, in 
addition to Hews foreign and domestic, btcrury notices 
Ac., not only tho official ordinances and documents 
of the government, but also such political information 
aa the government intends to be regarded as official. 
It now comprises upwards of 100 thick folio volumes, 
and contains a vast amount of valuable information 
connected with tho history of Franco. Entire sets of 
it ere nowr rare and verv valuable. In 1706, an intro- 
ductory volume was published 11 contenant un abridge 
des anciens ftuts-gdnlraux, des assemblies des nota- 
bles ct den principal! t ivinements qui out ament* la re- 
volution ; ” also in 182S, “ Tables cbron6logiqucs da 
Mouiteur Universel."— Didault, Notice hietoriqne* 


et bibhogrupkiquen tur la Collection et lee Tablet dn 
Moniteur depute ton engine juzqu'a ee jour. Fans, 
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Monitor, mon'-e-tor (bat., one who warns), a gen. of 
large lizards having teeth in both jawa, and none on 
tho palate. The greaterpart have the tail compressed 
laterally, as an adaptation to their aquatic habits. 

. Tho first of the two distinct groups Into which the 
1 genus is divided boars the name of Nilotic monitors, 
their chief characteristics being numerous small scab'-i 
upon the head and limbs, and a keel above the tail, 
formed of a doable range of projecting scales. Tho 
second group carries angular plates upon the head, 
whilst the body and tail carry large reotangular scale*. 


umue is aaiu io ue uenveu irom meir mailing a wuist- 
ling sound as a warning of the approach of crocodiles 
and alligators, whose haunts the monitors frequent. 

Monk. (See Monacui&m.) 

Mo.nket, munk'-e (ltul. monicckio ). — In the article 
on Mammalia the reader will find that the larger 
section of the animal creation has been divided into 
various classes in a descending scale, from the highest 
animal, man, to tho lowest group of the cetaceans or 
whula tribe, Bunking next to man are the Quadru- 
mana, under which heading apes, baboons, gorillas, 
and monkeys are generally classed. As the other 
suhdnibionB have been already described in distinct, 
articles, tho present one will be only devotod to the* 
consideration of the monkeys proper, whose teclmicil 
characteristics will be found given under the article 
>Simiad.T.. The tr:n tnorh*v* p tho eapajout, are onlv 
"itrli as have pn hen- .■» 1 1 \ and aro inhabitants ol 
.South America exclusively; but as the name liti* 
become extended m its signification, the monkeys of 
the whole world may as well be described at the eanw 
time. Thu monkeys form bv fur the largest portion ot 
lie (juudrumuua. The tapajout aro very active, climb 
well, and by the aid of their tail, which is as good ns 
another hand ; they can spring from tree to tree m the 
.'list forests of South America with inconceivable 
apidity and agility. The fore-hands, however, aio 
not so pcifeetly oiganized as thoso belonging to tho 
nonkc}8 of Afnca, tho thumb being longer and more 
sn aline with the other fingers. The facial angle of 
he napajou* is 60 J , which foima a marked contrast to 
otheis of tho species. They aro small in size, and very 
plu)tul. Foremost amongst them maybe placed tho 
weeper ( Cebu t Apella) Its furis of a nch olive-colour, 
i". briny ^c’V *i on the lighter parts. There is also 
I i* !■ -i * .p«; ( Cebm fa tire line), the large-headed 

snpnjou ( Celnt mniathub), and more than fifteen or six- 
teen other species. To turn to the monkeys of Asia ami 
Africa, we find a great change m the generic character. 
Tho first varietv is the spotted or Diana monkey 
(Cen aptfheeut Diana), a native of Congo and Oainen, 
mid one of the most lively and playful of the whoi<» 
tribe It has a long white beard, ana the upper pirns 
of tho body are of a reddish colour, tnurked witu 
while specks, and the tail » about as long as the bod} . 
Tho f» reeu monkey {Cenopitkecu* mbttm) is one of tn 
most abundant ot the group, a*id is oftener seen in » 
state ot captmtv. It is a native ot the Cape de Verde 
Islands ana ol the continent of Afri a Tn its d'*p ■* - 
turn 't approaches the long-armed .qv*, tilth >ug!i 'it * 
more lnel} and pla}tul. Tho colour is greenish 
jeikiw above, ansing from the hairs being arranged 
sceordiug to different shades of yellow and black; 
but the colour is more of a dark grizzled appearance on 
tin* su'es of the body and on the sides or the limbs, 
wluch becomes gradually darker towards the hand". 

■ The face, ears, ami naked part of tbo bands, are ot a 
jet-black ; the former is of a triangular shape, hounded 
above the eyes b} a straight lme of stiff black hair*, 
and ou tho sides by spreading tufts of light hair*, 
with a yellowish tinge, meeting in a point beneath the 
chin. The neck and chest ana the under parts of the 
body have a yellowish tinge, and the inside of the limb* 
is greyish m colour. The length of the bea£ and body 
i* about from sixteen to eighteen mehee, while that of 
the tail is somewhat more. One of the most peculiar 
of the monkcv class is tho geuus termed the Proboscis 
monkey (Natali* larcatut of Geoffiroy), which is dia- 






